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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Index  to  Volume  XXV.,  completed  by  the  last  number 
ot  1  he  Liberal  Magazine,  will  be  ready  shortly— the  delay  is 
caused  by  the  great  shortage  in  the  staffs  of  the  printing  trade.  A 
copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  subscriber  on  application  to  the 
-Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 

andTwniLKBERAw  ^  B0°K  f°r  1918  18  n°W  in  raI)id  P^paration, 
and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  revised  up  to  the  end  of 
the  Sesswn  of  191/-18.    Orders  for  quantities  (at  special  rates)  and 

fZTtf  pP1r  Cai1  IT  bG  t0  the  Llberal  P^ation  Depart- 
ment, 42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1.  1 


We  shall  be  very  grateful  if  present  subscribers  to  The  Liberal 
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THE  DIARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


(1)  Mr.  Balfour  on  Why  ^\e  Must  Fight  On. 

"  With  the  world  as  it  is,  and  with  a  power  like  Germany,  and  with 
Germany's  methods,  Germany's  ambitions,  German's  morality  in  exist- 
ence, there  is  not  one  of  their  objects  mentioned  either  by  the  Prime 
Minister  or  by  President  Wilson,  remote  from  the  homes  of  Britain  or 
the  homes — the  even  more  distant  homes  of  America.  Apparently  they 
touch  us  and  touch  us  closely.  This  is  no  Knight  errant's  business  in 
which  men,  doubtless  of  high  ideals,  set  forth  on  some  distant  quest, 
looking  out  for  wrongs  to  remedy  or  fair  ladies  to  release,  with  the 
other  romantic  objects  of  mediaeval  chivalry.  This  is  a  hard,  practical 
necessity.  It  requires,  indeed,  imagination  to  grasp  it.  It  requires 
something  more  than  a  merely  parochial  outlook  to  see  to  our  highest 
interest.  But  our  highest  moral  and  national  interests,  our  noblest 
aspirations,  are  bound  up  with  the  fate  of  countries  whose  language  we 
cannot  speak  and  with  whose  history  I  daresay  a  good  many  of  us  here 
are  very  imperfectly  acquainted.  But  that  lesson  has  been  driven  into 
the  hearts  and  consciences  of  this  people  in  a  manner  which  they  will 
never  forget,  the  lesson  has  been  driven  in  that  we  cannot  think  merely 
within  our  own  shores  of  our  own  liberties,  of  our  own  developments. 
The  modern  civilised  nations  are  so  inter-connected,  their  common 
interests  are  so  great,  that  unless  they  exercise  some  coercion  over  their 
unruly  and  criminal  members  the  very  fabric  of  civilisation  may  be 
shattered  to  its  foundations." 

And  on  a  League  of  Nations. 

"  If  we  are  to  have  a  League  of  Nations  which  is  to  guard  the 
stability  of  international  relationships,  you  must  surely  give  them  to 
start  with  an  arrangement  of  territory  which  shall  not  too  grossly  violate 
equity  and  freedom.  If  the  German  peace  be  carried  out,  you  would 
leave  ail  over  iiiurope  what  I  believe  physicians  describe  as  foci  of  infec- 
tion, centres  from  which  morbid  effects  flow.  You  would  leave  France 
with  the  great  wrong  of  Alsace-Lorraine  unredeemed,  you  would  leave 
Poland  still  a  maimed  and  dismembered  community,  you  would  leave 
the  great  work  of  Italian  unification  imperfectly  accomplished.  You 
would  leave  large  fractions  of  the  East  under  the  alien  and  most 
sterilising  rule — often  the  brutal  rule — of  the  Turk.  Armenia  would  still 
be  there,  a  helpless  sacrifice.  Greece  would  be  handed  over  to  those 
who  have  already  betrayed  her.  Nothing  would  have  been  done  for  the 
great  Slav  populations  of  South-Eastern  Europe.  .  .  .  Unless  you 
beforehand  so  arrange  matters  that  the  stability  of  the  international 
system  is  a  natural  stability — that  is,  a  natural  stability  based  upon 
morality,  justice,  and  freedom — a  democratic  stability,  your  League  of 
Nations  would  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  mankind.  If  you  are  to  leave 
Europe  as  this  war  fourd  it,  if  the  war  ends  in  a  German  peace,  you 
will  not  leave  it  as  the  war  found  it;  you  will  leave  it  far  worse.  You 
will  leave  it  poorer,  you  will  leave  it  with  every  passion  embittered,  you 
will  leave  it  with  the  wrong  mo;e  or  less  triumphant,  you  will  leave  it 
with  no  guarantee  against  the  repetition  of  war  except  the  mere  weari- 
ness and  horror  or  ills  which  war  has  already  brought  upon  us." 

(2)  Mr.  Churchill  on  War  Aims. 

"All  parties  are  agreed,  all  classes  are  agreed,  all  creeds  of  opinion, 
even  the  most  pacific,  are  agreed,  that  if  the  terms  which  hav3  been  pro- 
claimed {by  the  Allies]  are  not  attained,  right  will  be  worsted  and  wrong 
will  emerge  triumphant.  What  do  these  statements  and  their  reception 
in  Germany  reveal?  They  reveal  the  grim  fact,  which  had  better  be 
plainly  realised,  that  between  the  most  moderate  and  disinterested 
statement  of  sober-minded  opinion  in  Britain  and  in  America,  on  the 
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1918. 

January   2. — Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  at  the  Teachers  Christian 
Union  Conference  on  Education  Systems. 

,,      3.— House    of    Lords,     Coal   Mines  Control 
Agreement    (Confirmation)    Bill  — 

Committee. 

National  Health  Insurance  Bill  and 
National     Insurance  (Unemploy- 
ment) Bill  read  a  second  time. 
Lord    Rhondda  at  Silvertown   on  Compulsory 
Food  Rationing. 

„       4. — Mr.  Munro  at  Dundee  on  the  War. 

„  5.— Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Caxton  Hall  (Labour 
Conference)  on  British  War  Aims.  (See 
page  22.) 

6. — Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  at  Manchester  on  Food  Rationing. 
Mr.  Munro  at  Inverness  on  Food  Rationing. 

,,  8.— House  of  Lords.  Representation  of  the 
People  Bill—  Committee. 

Mr.  H.  Samuel  at  Cleveland  on  War  Aims. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Huddersfield  on  War  Aims. 

Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  at  University  College  on 

the  Education  Bill. 
Mr.  Munro  at  Edinburgh  on  Forestry  in  Scotland. 

9  — House  of  Lords.   Afghan  Territorial  Interests 

—Statement  by  Lord  Islington. 
Representation  of  the  People  Bill— 

Committee. 

Local  Authorities  Deputation  to  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  on  Public  Health  Questions. 

a     10.— House  of  Lords.    Representation  of  the 
People  Bill— Committee. 
(1)  Mr.  Balfour  at  Edinburgh  on  War  Aims. 
Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  at  University  College  on 

Reading. 

11.— (2)  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  American  Luncheon 
Club  on  the  War. 
Sir  Gordon  Hewart  and  Lord    Reading  at 
the   Law  Courts  on  America  and  the  War. 
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one  hand,  and  the  present  hopes  and  ambitions  of  Prussian  military 
authority  or  ruling  classes  in  Prussia,  on  the  other,  there  is  a  veritable 
abyss  which  no  bridge  can  span  at  the  present  time.  The  military  party 
in  Berlin  is  still  in  complete  control  of  the  whole  resources  not  only  of 
Germany  but  of  Austria-Hungary,  of  Bulgaria,  and  of  Turkey.  They 
have  not  yet  abandoned  hope  of  a  decisive  military  victory.  It  is  their 
hope  and  intention  to  vindicate,  by  force  of  arms,  to  use  their  own 
characteristic  expression,  by  blood  and  iron,  the  action  which  Germany 
has  taken  throughout  the  war  and  before  the  war.  It  is  their  hope  and 
intention  to  compel  their  adversaries  and  neutral  nations  such  as  still 
remain  outside  the  area  of  the  conflict  to  release  and  to  recognise  that 
what  Germany  har  done,  is  doing,  and  intends  still  to  do  is  backed  by 
power  and  crowned  by  success.  This  is,  therefore,  a  time  for  action ;  it 
is  a  time  for  action  in  its  most  decisive  form,  in  its  most  intense  degree, 
and  on  the  largest  scale  ever  yet  planned  in  the  war." 

(1)  Mr*.  Fisher  on  the  Education  Bill  and  Religious  Controversy. 

"The  Bill  which  I  had  the  honour  to  introduce  last  August  has  been 
welcomed  as  an  honest  attempt  to  treat  education,  not  as  an  appendix 
of  a  religious  controversy,  but  as  a  grave  matter  of  national  concern, 
which  all  parties  and  creeds  in  the  State  should  unite  to  promote.  .  .  . 
There  are  many  features,  both  positive  and  negative,  in  the  administra- 
tive scheme  of  the  Bill.  There  are  things  said  and  things  unsaid  to 
which  perhaps  each  one  of  the  recognised  religious  bodies  in  this 
country  might  feel  itself  entitled  to  take  exception ;  but  I  have  observed 
very  little  disposition  either  to  discover  or  inflame  points  of  difference, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  general  acceptance  of  the  governing 
principle  of  the  Bill,  which  is  to  secure  as  much  educational  develop- 
ment as  possible  through  the  operation  of  our  existing  authorities,  and 
in  recognition  of  our  confessed,  but  not,  I  hope,  irreducible  differences 
in  the  sphere  of  religious  teaching." 

(2)  Sir  John  Simon  on  the  Liberal  Leadership. 

"  It  is  the  best  of  omens  for  the  success  of  this  course  of  lectures 
that  the  first  meeting  should  be  addressed  by  our  leader,  Mr. 
Asquith.  He  has  been  our  leader  both  m  peace  and  in  war,  and  he  is 
our  leader  still.  There  was  a  famous  occasion  in  the  history  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  at  a  time  when  some  people  were  hinting  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  about  to  give  up  his  leadership,  when  Mr.  John  Morley 
roused  great  enthusiasm  at  a  Federation  meeting  by  declaring  '  there  is 
no  vacancy'  !    We  say  the  same  of  Mr.  Asquith  to-day." 

And  on  National  Ideals  and  Principles. 

"If  I  might  venture  to  give  expression  to  the  thoughts  of  many 
staunch  Liberals  at  this  time,  I  would  say  that  we  have  not  abandoned 
or  forgotten  the  ideals  and  principles  which  compelled  us — for  the  pro- 
tection of  Belgium,  the  defence  of  liberty,  and  the  promotion  of  ultimate 
peace — to  enter  into  this  terrible  war.  Those  were  the  objects  for 
•which  we  entered  into  the  war,  and  we  are  not  prepared  to  change 
them.  For  those  ideals  and  principles  we  are  prepared,  as  long  as  it  is 
plain  that  everything  possible  has  been  done  to  secure  them  without 
further  fighting,  to  fight  to  the  end,  but  we  believe  in  the  fearless 
application  or  those  ideals  and  principles  to  the  future  government  of 
■our  own  country,  too,  and  some  of  us  feel  deeply  concerned  lest  in 
resisting  the  evil  doctrines  of  Prussia  abroad  we  should,  when  the  war 
is  over,  find  them  introduced  at  home.  We  look  to  Mr.  Asquith  for 
guidance  and  inspiration  in  framing  and  working  out  for  our  own 
community  the  lines  of  a  policy  which  will  be  worth v  of  all  the  sacrifice, 
and  wliich  will  enable  every  citizen  to  enjoy  the  realities  of  freedom." 
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January  13. — Mr.  Barnes  at  Glasgow  on  Profiteers  and  Strikers. 

Lord  Wimborne  at  Belfast  on  the  Prosperity  of 
Ireland. 

U.— House  of  Lords.     Representation  of  the 
People  Bill — Committee. 

House  of  Commons.    Mdueation  (No.  2) 
Bill  introduced  by  (1)  Mr.  H,  A.  L.  Fisher 

and  read  a  first  time. 

Man -Power      Bill      introduced    by  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  and  read  a  first  time, 

Mr.  Barnes  at  Dundee  on  War  Aims. 

The  Speaker  and  Dr.  Addison  at  the  British 
Institute  of  Social  Service  on  Reconstruction. 

,,     15.— House  of  Lords.     Representation  of  the 
People  Bill— Committee. 

House  of  Commons.     Non-ferrous  Metal 
Industry  Bill — Committee. 

Mr.  Asquith  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 

on  Liberal  Policy  and  the  Future.  (Seepage  42.) 
Speech  by  (2)  Sir  John  Simon. 

Mr.  Barnes  at  Glasgow  on  Munition  Workers' 
Wages. 

„     1G. — House  of  Lords.     Representation  of  the 
People   Bill — Committee. 

House  of  Commons.  Conscription  of  Capital 
— Statement  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Non-ferrous   Metal  Industry  Bill — 

Committee. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  and  Mr.  Barnes  at  the 
Kc centric  Club  on  Labour  Manifestoes  andj 
the  War. 

m     17.— House  of  Lords.   Representation  of  the 
People  Bill— Committee. 

House  of  Commons.  Military  Service  Bill 
—Second  lieading.  Mr.  Archdale's  motion 
for  Conscription  in  Ireland  defeated  by  136 
to  48  (Majority  88).  Speech  by  Sir  Auckland 
Geddes.  Speech  (on  motion  for  second  reading) 
by  Mr.  Asquith.  Speech  (in  Secret  Session) 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  Prothero  at  Chelmsford  on  Food  Production. 
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(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  Democracy  and  the  War. 

"  We  must  take  the  world  as  it  is,  and  the  story  of  democracy  is  this. 
No  democracy  has  ever  long  survived  the  failure  of  its  adherents  to  be 
ready  to  die  for  it  and  my  .appeal  to  you  is  this.  Last  night 
this  measure  {the  Man  Power  Bill)  was  carried  in  the  House 
of  Commons  without  a  dissentient  voice.  What  is  democracy? 
Democracy,  put  into  plain  terms,  is  government  by  the  majority  of  the 
people.  If  one  profession,  one  trade,  one  section,  or  one 
class  in  a  community  claims  to  be  immune  from  obligations  which  are 
imposed  upon  the  rest,  that  is  a  fundamental  travesty  of  the  principles  of 
democracy.  That  is  setting  up  a  new  aristocracy.  You  and  I  in  the 
past  have  been  fighting  against  privilege.  I  hope  that  we  shall  be  fighting 
on  the  same  side  again.  We  are  fighting  now  against  the  privilege 
claimed  by  a  military  caste.  Democracy,  if  it  means  anything,  must 
mean  that  the  people  of  all  classes,  all  sections,  all  trades,  and  all 
professions,  must  merge  their  privileges  and  their  rights  in  the  common 
stock.  {'And  wealth.'')  Certainly.  Now,  gentlemen,  what  I  want  to  say 
in  conclusion  is  this :  If  any  man  standing  in  my  place  can  find  an 
honourable,  equitable,  just  way  out  of  this  conflict  without  fighting  it 
through,  for  Heaven's  sake  let  him  tell  me.  My  own  conviction  is  this, 
the  people  must  either  go  on  or  go  under." 

(2)  Mr.  Macpherson  on  Confidence  in  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

"  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  in  regard  to  the  definite  question — Is 
the  Government  or  is  it  not  satisfied  with  General  Sir  Douglas  Haig?  the 
answer  unhesitatingly  is — It  is.  .  .  .  At  no  time  since  Sir  Douglas 
Haig  became  Commander-in-Chier  has  he  ever  lost  the  confidence  of  the 
Army  Council  or  of  those  in  authority  at  the  War  Office.  So  far  as  the 
Army  as  a  whole  is  concerned,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  has  not  only  the  respect 
but  the  entire  confidence  of  the  troops  fighting  under  him." 

(3)  Lord  Derby  on  Canada  and  Conscription. 

"  Canada,  to  its  greatest  credit,  had,  by  its  latest  action  in  imposing 
conscription,  said  to  us  of  the  old  Motherland,  '  We  are  with  you  to  the 
end.'  The  end  was  not  yet  come,  and  was  not  in  sight.  But  one  thing 
would  hearten  this  nation  and  depress  our  enemies;  and  that  was  that 
Canada  had  taken  this  great  and  bold  step,  and  that  we  could  rely 
upon  those  splendid  divisions  she  had  given  being  with  us  until  victory 
was  gained  and  peace  was  signed." 

(4)  Mr.  Long  on  How  the  Dominions  Share  the  Common  Burden. 

"Thousands  upon  thousands  of  tons  of  frozen  meat,  fruit,  and  wool 
and  other  commodities  had  been  unlifted  in  the  Dominions  because  of 
the  insufficiency  of  tonnage,  but  the  Dominions  had  never  complained  of 
financial  loss  so  involved,  for  they  realised  that  this  was  part  of  their 
share  of  the  common  bu/den." 

(5)  Mr.  Henderson  on  the  New  Organisation  of  the  Labour  Party. 

"  There  was  waiting  to  be  gathered  an  immense  body  of  opinion  which 
could  be  focussed  in  the  Labour  Party  under  proper  conditions.  Labour 
as  politically  organised  under  the  existing  constitution  was  altogether 
inadequate  to  the  great  task  which  lay  immediately  before  it.  As  an 
old  electioneer  he  would  aim,  if  they  had  to  begin  afresh,   at  con- 
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January  IS.  — (1)  Mr.    Lloyd    George  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster  (Labour  Conference)  on  War 

Aims. 

Lord  Rhondda  at  the  Aldwych  Club  on  Food 
Supplies. 

„     21. — House  of  Lords.    Britain  and  Persia— Statement 
by  Lord  Lamington. 

Representation  of  the  People  Bill- 
Committee. 

House  of  Commons.    Military  Service  Bill 

— Committee. 

22. — House  of  Lords.   Representation  of  the 
People  Bill — Committee. 

House  ofCommons.  National  Registration 
(Amendment)  Bill— Committee. 

Mr.  Henderson  at  Nottingham  on  Women  and 
the  Labour  Party,  and  on  the  Franchise. 

,,     23. — House  of  Lords.   Representation  of  the 
People  Bill — Committee. 

House  ofCommons.  Redistribution  of  Seats 
{Ireland)  Bill  read  a  first  time. 

Non-ferrous    Metal    Industry  Bill — 

Report  and  Third  Reading. 
Cambria    "  Break    down  " —  Speech  (on  the 
motionfor adjournment) by  (2)  MrMacpherson, 

(3)  Lord  Derby,  Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Churchill  at 

the  Canada  Club  (Luncheon  to  Sir  E. 
Kemp)  on  the  War. 

(4)  Land  Settlement  League  Deputation  to  Mr. 

Prothero  on  Soldiers  and  Land  Settlements. 

South  Wales  Miners  Deputation  to  Lord 
Rhondda  on  Food  Questions. 

(5)  Mr.   Arthur    Henderson  at  Nottingham 

(Labour  Party  Conference)  on  the  Labour 
Party's  New  Constitution. 

Mid-Armagh  By-Election  consequent  on  the 
elevation  to  the  Peerage  of  Sir  John  Lonsdale 
(U),  Unopposed  return  of  Mr.  James 
R.  Lonsdale  (U). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors — 6,837 
Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)    (7,072)       I       1910  (Dec.)  (7,072) 
Lonsdale  (V)     -     Unop.  \  Lonsdale  (U)    -  Unop. 
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structing  a  new  organisation  dependent  only  on  the  individual,  whether 
trade  unionist,  Socialist,  or  co-operator.  But  they  were  not  starting 
afresh,  and  they  could  not  afford  the  time  to  reach  the  ideal  form  of 
organisation.  He  had  been  asked  whether  it  was  true  that  the  executive 
had  decided  to  nominate  300  candidates  at  the  next  General  Election. 
His  reply  was  that  no  one  had  any  authority  to  say  that  they  were 
going  to  nominate  300,  or  that  they  were  not  going  to  nominate  400. 
It  did  not  depend  on  the  executive.  It  depended  on  the  constituencies." 

(1)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  the  Government  and  the  Higher  Command. 

"  As  long  as  generals  and  officers  hold  high  positions  under  the 
Government,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  retain  the  confidence  of 
Government  and  the  distinguished  instances  [Sir  William  Robertson 
and  Sir  Douglas  Haig)  referred  to  in  these  questions  certainly  form 
no  exception  to  the  rule.  As  to  the  Press  comments,  I  should  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  of  deprecating  in  the  strongest  possible  manner 
discussions  which  have  proceeded  in  the  Press  for  some  time  past  on 
questions  of  strategy  and  of  the  qualifications  of  individual  officers, 
both  of  them  questions  unsuitea  for  public  discussion,  and  very 
embarrassing  to  the  Government  in  the  discharge  of  very  anxious  and 
difficult  duties.  Once  these  discussions  begin,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
can  never  be  confined  to  one  point  of  view,  for,  as  the  House  knows, 
the  criticism  has  not  only  taken  the  form  indicated  in  these  questions, 
but  there  h,as  on  the  contrary  been  quite  as  much  criticism  of  politicians 
for  interfering  with  soldiers  as  of  soldiers  for  the  way  in  which  they 
have  carried  out  their  duties.  The  responsibility  in  these  matters  must 
rest  with  the  Government  for  the  time  being,  and  they  alone  are  in 
possession  of  the  facts.  They  cannot  disclose  them  in  answer  to  any 
criticism  without  injury  to  the  public  interest,  and  I  would  appeal 
to  the  Press  on  both  sides  to  refrain  from  criticisms  of  this  character, 
which  are  not  merely  unfair  to  public  servants,  but  detrimental  to  the 
national  interest." 

(2)  General  Smuts  on  German  Colonial  policy  in  Africa. 

"  German  colonial  aims  are  really  not  colonial,  but  are  entirely 
dominated  by  far-reaching  conceptions  of  world  politics.  Not  colonies, 
but  military  power  and  strategic  possessions  for  exercising  world  power 
in  future  are  her  real  aims.  Her  ultimate  object  in  Africa  was  the 
establishment  of  a  great  Central  African  empire,  comprising  not  only 
her  colonies  before  the  war,  but  also  all  the  English,  French,  Belgian, 
and  Portuguese  possessions  south  of  the  Sahara  and  Lake  Chad  and 
north  of  the  Zambesi  River  in  South  Africa.  Towards  this  objective 
she  was  steadily  marching  even  before  the  war  broke  out,  and  she 
claims  the  return  of  her  lost  African  colonies  at  the  end  of  the 
war  as  a  starting  point  from  which  to  resume  the  interrupted  march. 
Or  rather,  as  appears  from  Count  Hertling's  recent  pronouncement, 
they  claim  a  re-allocation  of  the  world's  colonies,  so  that  she  may 
have  a  share  commensurate  with  her  world  position." 

And  on  the  German  Colonies. 

"No  fresh  extension  of  Prussian  militarism  to  other  continents  and 
seas  should  be  tolerated ;  and  the  conquered  German  colonies  can 
only  be  regarded  as  guarantees,  as  securities  for  the  future  peace  of 
the  world.  This  opinion  will  be  shared,  I  feel  sure,  by  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  young  nations  who  form  the  Dominions  of  the  British  Empire. 
They  have  no  military  aims  or  ambitions.  Their  tasks  are  solely  the 
tasks  of  peace  ;  their  greatest  interest  and  their  aim  is  peace.  Volun- 
tarily they  joined  in  this  war,  and  to  their  effort  is  largely  due  the 
destruction  of  the  German  Colonial  Empire,  and  consequent  prevention 
of  the  German  military  system  being  spread  to  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
They  should  not  be  asked  to  consent  to  the  restoration  to  a  militant 
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January  24. — House  of  Lords.    Formal  business. 

House  of  Commons.    The  Higher  Command 

— Statement  by  (1)  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Trade  Unions  and  Man  Power.— Statement 
by  Sir  A.  Geddes. 

Military  Service   Hill  read  a  third  time 
—Speech  by  Sir  A.  Geddes. 

Lord  Rhondda   at   the    Mansion    House  on 

Food  Rationing. 

Mr.  Henderson  and  Mr.  Clynes  at  Nottingham 
(Labour  Conference)  on  Labour  Members  in 
the  Government. 

„      25. — Mr.  Prothero  at  Newcastle  on  Food  Production. 

Lord  Curzon  at  Cardiff  on  the  War. 

Dr.  Addison  at  Newcastle  on  the  formation  of 
Industrial  Councils. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Soho  on  Employment  for 
Discharged  Sailors  and  Soldiers. 

Mr.  Clynes  at  Nottingham  Labour  Conference 

on  Food  Control. 

26.— Lord  Rhondda  at  Newport  on  Cattle  Prices. 

•28.— House  of  Lords.    Representation  of  the 
People  Bill— Report. 

House  of  Commons.  National  Registration 
(Amendment)  Rill  read  a  third  time. 

Irish  Redistribution  Rill  read  a  second 
time. 

(2)  General  Smuts  at  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society  on  the  Future  of  the  German 
Colonies  in  Africa. 

Sir  A.  Geddes  at  Glasgow  on  the  Man  Power 
Proposals. 


Germany  of  fresh  footholds  for  militarism  in  the  .southern  hemisphere, 
and  thus  endanger  the  future  of  their  young  and  rising  communities, 
who  are  develoaing  the  waste  spaces  of  the  earth.  They  want  a  new 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  the  South,  as  there  has  been  a  Monroe  Doctrine 
for  the  West,  to  protect  it  against  European  militarism.  Behind  the 
sheltering  wull  of  such  doctrine  they  promised  to  build  up  a  new, 
peaceful  world,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  the  many  millions  of 
black  folk  entrusted  to  their  care." 
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(1)  Mr.  Asquith  on  Our  National  Credit. 

"He  did  not  desire  to  rule  out,  in  some  contingencies,  a  tax  on 
capital,  though  the  difficulties  in  it  were  to  his  mind,  at  present,  insur- 
mountable. But  he  was  perfectly  certain  that  in  discussing  these  matters 
they  should  leave  no  doubt  in  the  public  mind,  either  of  this  country  or 
abroad — enemies,  friends,  or  neutrals — that  on  whatever  form  of  taxation 
they  might  embark,  anything  in  the  nature,  of  repudiation  of  our 
national  obligations — direct  or  indirect — was  a  thing  that  this  country 
would  never  contemplate.  When  he  said  repudiation  he  used  the  term 
in  its  largest  and  widest  sense ;  for  they  might  have  what  was  in  effect, 
repudiation,  under  veils  and  disguises  which  concealed  it  from  the  super- 
ficial observer,  but  which  none  the  less  struck  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
fidence in  the  security  of  the  man  who  had  lent  his  money  to  the  State 
under  a  sense  of  patriotic  duty.  That  sense  of  confidence  was  as 
important  to  preserve  as  was  the  endurance  and  the  courage  of  the  people. 
It  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  world  at  large  should  know 
that  the  credit  of  this  country  was  as  unimpeachable,  as  secure  in  ite- 
foundation,  as  it  ever  was  at  any  time  in  our  history." 

(2)  Lord  Lansdowne  on  "a  Clean  Peace  in  Good  Time." 

"  Let  us  endeavour  for  all  we  are  worth  to  get  our  clean  peace  in 
good  time.  By  a  clean  peace,  I  mean  a  peace  which  shall  be  honourable 
and  which  shall  be  durable.  How  are  we  going  to  get  a  durable  peace? 
To  my  mind,  there  is  only  one  way  of  getting  it,  and  that  is  by  bringing 
about  a  combination  of  the  Great  Powers.  I  do  not  mean  a  coalition 
of  one  group  of  Powers  against  another  group  of  Powers.  I  mean  a 
combination  of  all  the  Powers,  under  which  they  will  hold  themselves 
bound  to  refer  international  disputes  to  some  kind  of  international  tri- 
bunal, and  under  which  they  will  bind  themselves,  as  Mr.  Balfour  put 
it  the  other  day,  to  use  coercion  against  any  criminal  or  unruly  members 
of  the  combination.  It  seems  to  me  full  of  hope  that  the  idea  of  a  pact 
of  this  kind  has  been  in  principle  accepted  both  by  neutrals  and  belli- 
gerents. And  would  it  not  be  true  to  add  that  if  we  could  obtain  the 
cohesion  of  Germany  to  such  a  pact  it  would  mean  the  negation  of 
Prussian  militarism?  There  would  be  no  room  for  Prussian 
militarism  inside  such  a  combination.  The  world  would  be  free  from 
the  incubus  under  which  it  has  suffered  so  much  during  recent  year6. 
And  there  would  be,  what  I  think  General  Smuts  called  the  other  dayr 
an  irrevocable  break  with  militarism." 

And  on  the  Peoples  and  the  War. 

"I  think  the  people  both  in  Germany  and  this  country  are  at  thie- 
moment  moulding  the  views  of  their  own  Governments.  But  if  it  is 
necessary  that  that  process  should  be  undertaken,  surely  it  follows  that 
all  pains  shoula  be  taken  on  both  sides  in  order  to  educate  the  people 
concerned,  and  to  make  them  fully  aware  of  the  true  facts  of  the  case. 
I  feel  thai  the  German  people  have  been  grossly  and  deliberately 
misled  as  to  the  reasons  for  which  Germany  went  to  war,  and  equally 
misled  as  to  the  objects  for  which  we  are  prolonging  the  war,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  would  be  entirely  wrong  to  say  that  our  own  people- 
require  a  good  deal  of  enlightenment  on  the  same  subject." 
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January  29. — House  of  Lords.    Representation  of  the 
People  Bill— Report. 

House  of  Commons.   War-Time  Expenditure 

— Reports  of  Select  Committee  oil  National 
Expenditure.  Speeches  by  Mr.  H.  Samuel, 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr,  Bonar  Law  and 
(1)  Mr.  Asquith. 

Lord    Derby   at   the  Aldwych  Club  on  War 

Office  matters. 

„     30.— House    of    Lords.     Non-Ferrous  Metal 
Industry  Hill  read  a  second  time. 

Military  Service  BUI  read  a  second  time 
—Speech  by  Lord  Derby. 

House  of  Commons.  Representation  of  the 
People  Bill — Lords'  Amendment  on  Pro- 
portional Representation  rejected  by  223  to 
113  (majority  110).  Speeches  by  Mr. 
Asquith,  Mr,  Long,  Sir  G.  Cave  and 
Mr.  Balfour. 
War  Office  Treatment  of  Soldiers  —  Speech 
by  Mr.  Macpherson. 
„  31.— House  of  Lords.  JS  on  -  Ferrous  Metal 
Industry  Bill — Committee. 

Food   Control   Order  —  Speeches  by  Lord 
Chaplin,  Lord  Rhondda,  and  Lord  Crewe. 

House  of  Commons.  Representation  of  the 
People  Bill — Lords'  Amendments. 

Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  at  Birmingham  on  Education. 

Sir  E.  Carson  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  (Empire 
Producers  Association)  on  Peace  Talk  and 
on  Empire  Development. 

(2)  Lord  Lansdowne  at  Lansdowne  House  on 

the  War. 

Railwaymen's  Deputation  to  Lord  Rhondda  on 

Food  Rationing. 

Prestwich   By-Election  consequent  on  the  elevation 
of  Sir  F.  Cawley,  Bart.  (L)  to  the  Peerage. 
Number  of  Registered  Electors — 26,5^7. 

Lieut.  O.  Cawley  (L)  8,520. 

Mr.  H.  J.  May  (Co-op.)  2,832—5,688. 

Representation  Unchanged. 

1910  Man.)  (22,12:}).         I       1910  (Dec.)  (22,12:1). 
Cawley  (L)      -     -  11,564   Cawley  (L)      -     -  10.355 
Potter  (U)       -      -    8,180  |  Brockieliurst  (U)    -  7,183 
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THE   DIVISIONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

January,  1918. 


A  record  of  the  more  important  divisions  in  January,  1918. 


[Note. — In  the  following  list  of  the  chief  divisions  in  the.  House  of 
Commons  the  number  of  the  minority  {whether  "  For  "  or  "  Against  ")  in  a 
division  is  always  put  first  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  numbers  given 
include  the  Tellers.] 

REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  BILL. 

I. — Proportional  Representation. 
January  30th,   1918  (Division  No.   150).— On  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts's  motion  to  disagree  with  the  Lords'  amendment,  applying 
Proportional  Representation  to  constituencies  returning  from  three 
to  five  members. 

Against,  115;  For,  225. 
[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following 

For  P.M. 
Liberals        ...        ...        ...  43 

Labour  Party         ...        ...  5 

Unionists       ...        ...        ...  61 

Nationalists  ...        ...  6 


115 


II. — The  Alternative  Vote. 
January  31st,  1918  (Division  Jo.  151).— On  Mr.  A.  F.  Whyte's 
motion  to  disagree  with  the  Lords'  Amendment,  excising  the  pro- 
visions as  to  Alternative  Voting. 

Against,  171;  For,  180. 

[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following : — 

For  Alternative  Vote.  Against. 
Liberals        ...        ...        ...  155  ...  0 

Labour  Party         ...        ...    19  ...  0 

Unionists      ...        ...        ...      0  ...  171 

Nationalists  ...        ...      6  ...  0 


Against. 
Ill 
17 
96 

1 


225] 


180 


171] 
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I.— IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

Does  the  talk  about  Peace  of  which  there 
The  Forty-Second     has  been  so  much  during  the  past  month 
Month.  mean  that  Peace  has  been  brought  appreci- 

ably nearer?  Let  us  hope  so,  but  the  plain 
truth  is  that  it  is  not  easy  at  the  moment  to  detect  the  point  at 
which  the  long  lane  of  war  will  turn.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot 
help  feeling  that  forces  are  being  liberated  or  created  which  will 
make  for  Peace,  though  no  sign  can  be  as  yet  detected  of  any  willing- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  German  militarists  even  to  consider  the  kind 
of  peace  which  alone  could  be  accepted  by  the  Allies.  This  reading 
of  the  situation  is  the  basis  of  the  decision  arrived  at  in  the  Third 
Session  of  the  Supreme  War  Council  just  held  at  Versailles.  We 
are  told  that  the  Council,  whilst  giving  the  most  careful  considera- 
tion to  the  recent  utterances  of  Count  Hertling  and  Count  Czernin, 
was  unable  to  find  in  them  any  real  approximation  to  the  moderate 
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conditions  laid  down  by  all  the  Allied  Governments,  and  that  this 
conviction  was  only  deepened  by  the  impression  made  by  the 
contrast  between  the  professed  idealistic  aims  with  which  the  Central 
Powers  entered  upon  the  negotiations  with  Russia  at  Brest-Litovsk 
and  their  now  openly  disclosed  plans  of  conquest  and  spoliation.  It 
is  added : — 

"  In  the  circumstances,  the  Supreme  War  Council  decided  that  the 
only  immediate  task  before  them  lay  in  the  prosecution,  with  the 
utmost  vigour  and  in  the  closest  and  most  effective  co-operation,  of 
the  military  effort  of  the  Allies  until  such  time  as  the  pressure  of 
that  effort  shall  have  brought  about  in  the  enemy  Governments  and 
peoples  a  change  of  temper  which  would  justify  the  hope  of  the 
conclusion  of  peace  on  terms  which  would  not  involve  the  abandonment, 
in  face  of  an  aggressive  and  unrepentant  militarism,  of  all  the  principles 
of  freedom,  justice,  and  the  respect  for  the  law  of  nations  which  the 
Allies  are  resolved  to  vindicate." 

We  are  assured  that  effective  steps  were  taken  in  the  co-ordination 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Powers  engaged  in  the  struggle  against  the 
Central  Empires.  We  certainly  hope  that  this  may  ]>rove  to  be  the 
case,  and  that  its  successful  working  will  be  demonstrated  by  events. 

The  past  month  has  also  witnessed  a  highly  regrettable  attempt 
to  shake  public  confidence  in  the  Higher  Command — that  is,  in 
Sir  William  Robertson  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig.  Up  to  now  the 
Northcliffe  Press  has  always  defended  these  two  soldiers,  but  for 
some  reason  or  other  which  does  not  matter,  a  change  of  policy  was 
decided  upon.  The  warning  maroons  went  off  in  the  chaste  columns 
of  the  Week!  ji  D is  patch,  to  be  followed  next  day  by  the  attack  in 
force  in  the  Daily  Mail  from  Mr.  Lovat  Fraser.  Referring  to  the 
railway  origin  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Mr.  Fraser's 
genial  thesis  was  that  a  "  shunter  "  was  required  at  the  War  Office. 
It  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  this  suggestion  met  with  so 
unfavourable  a  reception  that  the  Times  for  once  never  joined  in 
the  Northcliffe  chorus.  So  long  as  soldiers  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  responsible  positions  in  which  they  are  not  at  liberty  to  defend 
themselves,  so  long  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  see  that 
they  are  not  unfairly  criticised  or  attacked.  Lord  Derby,  it  should 
be  said,  took  an  early  opportunity  of  subscribing  to  this  doctrine, 
and  of  protesting  against  this  attempt  to  "  shunt  "  public  servants 
upon  whom  the  public  confidently  relies. 


A  despatch  was  published  on  January 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's     8th  from  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig 
Despatch.  on  the  battles  of  Arras,  Messines,  and  Ypres, 

the  operations  in  the  Lens  area  and  against 
the  Bullecourt  sector  of  the  Hindenburg  Line,  and  subsidiary 
undertakings  between  Easter  Monday  and  the  end  of  the  Flanders 
offensive  in  November,  1917.  The  Battle  of  Cambrai,  which  was 
fought  on  November  20th,  and  the  German  counter-offensive,  which 
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was  begun  on  November  30th,  are  to  form  the  subject  of  a  separate 
despatch,  "  to  be  rendered  a  little  later  on." 

The  General  Allied  Plan. 
In  an  introduction,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  recalls  that  the  general 
plan  of  campaign  to  be  pursued  by  the  Allied  Armies  during  1917 
was  unanimously  agreed  on  by  a  conference  of  military  representa- 
tives of  all  the  Allied  Powers  held  at  French  General  Headquarters 
in  November,  1916.  It  comprised  a  series  of  offensives  on  all  fronts, 
so  timed  as  to  assist  each  other  by  depriving  the  enemy  of  the  power 
of  weakening  any  one  of  his  fronts  in  order  to  reinforce  another. 
A  general  understanding  had  also  been  arrived  at  between  the  then 
French  Commander-in-Chief  and  himself  as  to  the  rdles  of  their 
respective  armies  in  this  general  plan.  Sir  Douglas  Ha^g  gives  a 
brief  statement  of  his  plan  of  action,  and  explains  that  subsequent 
unexpected  developments  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  year  necessitated 
certain  modifications,  while  new  proposals  for  action  were  made  by 
the  French  which  entailed  a  considerable  extension  of  his  defensive 
front,  a  modification  of  the  role,  previously  allotted  to  the  British 
armies,  and  an  acceleration  of  the  date  of  his  opening  attack. 
Having  explained  the  revision  of  the  plans,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  tells 
us  that  under  the  later  scheme  his  task  was,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  attract  as  large  hostile  forces  as  possible  to  his  front  before  the 
French  offensive  was  launched.    Then  comes  this  passage: — 

The  Russian  revolution  was  of  far  more  consequence  in  the 
approaching  struggle.  Even  though  the  Russian  armies  might  still 
prove  capable  of  co-operating  in  the  later  phases  of  the  1917  campaign, 
the  revolution  at  once  destroyed  any  prospect  that  may  previously 
have  existed  of  these  armies  being  able  to  combine  with  the  spring 
offensive  in  the  West  by  the  earlier  date  which  had  been  fixed  for  it 
in  the  new  plans  made  since  the  conference  of  November,  1916.  More- 
over, as  the  Italian  offensive  also  could  not  be  ready  until  some  time 
after  the  date  fixed  by  the  new  arrangement  with  the  French  for  our 
combined  operation,  the  situation  became  very  different  from  that 
contemplated  at  the  Confeience.  It  was  decided,  however,  to  proceed 
with  the  spring  offensive  in  the  West  notwithstanding  these  serious 
drawbacks.  Even  though  the  prospects  of  any  far-reaching  success 
were  reduced,  it  would  at  least  tend  to  relieve  Russia  of  pressure  on 
her  front  while  she  was  trying  to  reorganise  her  Government  ;  and  if 
she  should  fail  to  reorganise  it,  the  Allies  in  the  West  had  little,  if 
anything,  to  gain  by  delaying  their  blow." 

The  Spring  Campaign. 

Dealing  with  the  spring  offensive,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  describes 
the  necessary  preparations,  including  the  development  of  adequate 
transport  facilities,  and  proceeds  to  give  an  exhaustive  statement 
of  the  Arras  operations.  The  situation  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
•  ampaign  is  thus  set  forth  : — 

"On  the  British  front  alone,  in  less  than  one  month's  fighting,  we 
had  captured  over  19,500  prisoners,  including  over  400  officers,  and  had 
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also  taken  257  guns,  including  98  heavy  guns,  with  464  machine 
guns,  227  trench  mortars,  and  immense  quantities  of  other  war 
material.  Our  line  had  been  advanced  to  a  greatest  depth 
exceeding  five  miles  on  a  total  front  of  over  20  miles,  representing  a 
gain  of  some  60  square  miles  of  territory.  A  great  improvement  had 
been  effected  in  the  general  situation  of  our  troops  on  the  front 
attacked,  and  the  capture  of  the  Vimy  Ridge  had  removed  a  constant 
menace  to  the  security  of  our  line." 

The  Summer  Offensive. 
Proceeding  to  deal  with  the  summer  attack  on  the  Messines- 
Wytschaete  Ridge,  the  despatch  deals  with  the  elaborate  prepara- 
tions which  were  requisite,  and  subsequently  proceeds  to  give  a 
detailed  story  of  the  Messines  battle  and  the  operations  in  the  Ypres 
region.  In  a  general  review,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  says  that  this 
offensive,  maintained  for  three  and  a  half  months  under  the  most 
adverse  conditions  of  weather,  had  entailed  almost  superhuman 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  troops  of  all  arms  and  services.  The 
enemy  had  done  his  utmost  to  hold  his  ground,  and  in  his  endeavours 
to  do  so  had  used  up  no  less  than  78  divisions,  of  which  18  had 
been  engaged  a  second  or  third  time  in  the  battle,  after  being  with- 
drawn to  rest  and  refit ;  but,  despite  the  magnitude  of  the  enemy 
effort,  "  it  was  the  immense  natural  difficulties,  accentuated 
manifold  by  the  abnormally  wet  weather,  rather  than  the  enemy's 
resistance,  which  limited  our  progress  and  prevented  the  complete 
capture  of  the  ridge.' '    Sir  Douglas  Haig  adds  : — 

"What  was  actually  accomplished  under  such  adverse  conditions 
is  the  most  conclusive  proof  that,  given  a  normally  fine  August,  the 
capture  of  the  whole  ridge,  within  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  wasi  well 
within  the  power  of  the  men  who  achieved  so  much.  They  advanced 
every  time  with  absolute  confidence  in  their  power  to  overcome  the 
enemy,  even  though  they  had  sometimes  to  struggle  through  mud  up 
to  their  waists  to  reach  him.  So  long  as  they  could  reach  him  they 
did  overcome  him,  but  physical  exhaustion  placed  narrow  limits  on 
the  depth  to  which  each  advance  could  be  pushed,  and  compelled  long 
pauses  betwieen  the  advances.  The  full  fruits  of  each  success  were 
consequently  not  always  obtained.  Time  after  time  the  practically 
beaten  enemy  was  enabled  to  reorganise  and  relieve  his  men  and  to 
bring  up  reinforcements  behind  the  sea  of  mud  which  constituted  his 
main  protection.  Notwithstanding  the  many  difficulties,  much  has  been 
achieved.  Our  captures  in  Flanders  since  the  commencement 
of  operations  at  the  end  of  July  amount  to;  24,065  prisoners,  74  guns, 
941  machine-guns,  and  138  trench  mortars.  It  is  certalin  that  the 
enemy's  losses  considerably  exceed  ours.  Most  important  of  all,  our 
new  and  hastily  trained  armies  have  shown  once  again  that  they  are 
capable  of  meeting  and  beating  the  enemy's  best  troops,  even  under 
conditions  which  favoured  his  defence  to  a  degree  which  it  required 
the  greatest  endurance,  determination,  and  heroism  to  overcome.  In 
this  respect  I  desire  once  more  to  lay  emphasis  upon  the  supreme 
importance  of  adequate  training  prior  to  placing  troops  in  the  line  of 
battle,  whether  for  offence  or  defence.  It  is  essential,  if  preventable 
sacrifice  is  to  be  avoided  and  success  assured,  that  troops  that  are 
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going  into  battle  should  first  be  given  an  opportunity  for  special  train- 
ing, under  the  officers  who  are  to  command  them  in  the  fight,  for  the 
task  which  they  are  to  be  called  upon  to  perform.  Owing  to  the 
necessity  already  referred  to,  of  taking  over  line  from  the  French,  our 
offensive  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  commenced  under  a  very 
definite  handicap  in  this  respect.  The  initial  disadvantage  was  sub- 
sequently increased  by  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  adequate  drafts  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  before  Divisions  were  called  upon  to  take 
their  place  in  the  battle,  to  enable  the  drafts  to  be  assimilated  into 
Divisions  and  Divisions  to  be  trained." 

The  Work  of  the  British  Troops. 
Remarking  that  the  great  general  and  simultaneous  offensive 
did  not  materialise,  Sir  Douglas  Haig  points  out  that  Russia  not 
only  failed  to  give  the  help  expected  of  her,  but  even  failed  to 
prevent  the  enemy  from  transferring  some  40  fresh  divisions  from 
her  front  in  exchange  for  tired  ones,  used  up  in  the  Western 
theatre,  or  from  replacing  losses  in  his  divisions  on  this  side  by 
drafts  of  fresh  and  well-trained  men  drawn  from  divisions  in  the 
East.  Not  only  so,  but  the  splendid  effort  made  by  Italy  was, 
unfortunately,  followed  by  developments  which  resulted  in  a 
weakening  of  the  Allied  forces  in  this  theatre  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  Allied  offensive.    Sir  Douglas  Haig  sums  up  thus: — 

"  In  these  circumstances  the  task  of  the  British  and  French  Armies 
has  been  a  far  heavier  one  throughout  the  year  than  was  originally 
anticipated,  and  the  enemy's  means  of  meeting  our  attack  have  been 
far  greater  than  either  he  or  we  could  have  expected.    That  under  such 
conditions  the  victories  of  Arras,  Vimy,  Messines,  and  Flanders  were 
won  by  us.  and  those  at  Moronvilliers,  Verdun,  and  Malmaison  by  the 
French,  constitute  a  record  of  which  the  Allied  Armies,  working  in 
close  touch  throughout,  have  a  right  to  be  proud.    The  British  Armies 
have  taken  their  full  share  in  the  righting  on  the  Western  front.  Save 
for  such  short  intervals  as  were  enforced  by  the  weather  or  rendered 
necessary    for   the  completion  of   the  preparations  for  our  principal 
attacks,  they  have  maintained  a  vigorous!  and  continuous  offensive 
throughout  practically  the  whole  of  the  period  covered  by  this  Des- 
patch.   No  other  example  of  offensive  action  on  so  large  a  scale,  so 
long  and  so  successfully  sustained,  has  yet  been  furnished  by  the  war. 
In  the  operations  of  Arras,  Messines,  Lens,  and  Ypres  as  many  as 
131  German  Divisions  have  been  engaged  and  defeated  by  less  than 
half  that  number  of  British  Divisions!.    The  number  of  prisoners  and 
guns  captured  by  us  is  an  indication  of  the  progress  we  have  made. 
The  total  number  of  prisoners  taken  between  the  opening  of  our  Spring 
offensive  on  the  9th  April,  1917,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Flanders 
offensive,  exclusive  of  prisoners  captured  in  the  Cambrai  Battle,  is 
57,696,   including  1,290  officers.    During  the  same  period  and  in  the 
same  offensives  we  have  also  captured  393  guns,  including  109  heavy 
guns,  561  trench  mortars,  and  1,976  machine-guns.    Without  reckon- 
ing, therefore,  the  possibilities  which  have  been  opened  up  by  our 
territorial  gains  in  Flanders,  and  without  considering  the  effect  which 
a  less  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  by  us  might  have  had  in  other 
theatres,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  which 
have  been  achieved   by  the    past   year's  fighting.      The  addition  of 
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strength  which  the  enemy  has  obtained,  or  may  yet  obtain,  from 
events  in  Russia  and  Italy  has  already  largely  been  discounted,  and 
the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  enemy's  field  forces  has  been  brought 
appreciably  nearer. ' ' 

In  his  later  pages  Sir  Douglas  Haig  renews  the  expression  of  his 
profound  admiration  for  the  indomitable  courage,  tireless  energy, 
and  cheerful  endurance  of  the  troops,  and  the  skill,  steadfastness, 
and  devotion  of  the  artillery.  He  compliments  the  air  services, 
and  while  praising  the  medical  service  declares  that  its  high  standard 
of  efficiency  has  resulted  in  an  almost  entire  freedom  in  the  Army 
of  epidemic  disease  and  much  saving  of  life  and  limb  amongst  the 
wounded. 


A  despatch  was  published  on  January 
Sir  S.  Maude's      10th  from  Lieut. -General  Sir  Stanley  Maude 
Last  Despatch.      giving  an  account  of  the  operations  of  the 
Mesopotamian    Expeditionary    Force  from 
April  1st  to  September  30th,  1917.    It  was  dated  October  15th, 
five  weeks  before  Sir  Stanley  Maude's  death  from  cholera,  and  was 
the  last  written  by  that  gallant  officer.    Baghdad  was  entered  by 
the  British  troops  on  March  11th,  and  the  first  part  of  the  despatch 
deals  with  operations  on  the  Tigris  and  Dialah  fronts,  the  second 
part  narrates  events  on  the  Euphrates  fronts,  and  the  despatch 
closes  with  an  appreciation  of  the  various  services. 

After  the  capture  of  Baghdad,  operations  were  continued  against 
the  shattered,  but  reinforced,  Turkish  columns,  which  were  falling 
back  from  Western  Persia,  this  being  necessary  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  security  of  the  open  city.  A  junction  was  effected  with  the 
advancing  Russians,  and  as  soon  as  these  were  well  established  on 
the  line  of  the  Dialah,  our  column  in  that  vicinity  was  withdrawn. 
This  enabled  General  Maude  to  resume  operations  along  both  banks 
of  the  Tigris.  The  Turkish  offensive  was  shattered  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river,  and  a  further  advance  was  ordered  on  the  right  bank. 
This  led  to  the  Battle  of  Istabulat,  which  resulted  in  a  victory  for 
the  British,  and  in  the  subsequent  fighting  the  honours  rested  with 
the  advancing  army.  The  story  of  the  month  of  April  was  that  the 
British  objectives  were  secured,  and  that  the  spirit  of  the  enemy's 
troops  was  broken,  while  our  total  captures  for  the  month  amounted 
to  some  3,000  prisoners  and  17  guns.  Increasing  heat  put  an  end 
to  major  operations  during  the  summer  months ;  but  the  army  was 
not  idle,  and  successful  punitive  operations  were  undertaken  against 
refractory  tribesmen.  The  capture  of  Ramadie  was  effected  in 
September,  a  salient  factor  in  the  operations  leading  to  this  being 
the  effective  part  played  by  the  cavalry. 

The  despatch  calls  attention  to  the  capable  handling  of  the 
troops  by  the  higher  commanders,  and  to  the  gallantry  and  endur- 
ance of  the  troops.    The  discipline  and  efficiency  of  the  army  under 
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his  command,  says  Sir  Stanley  Maude,  never  stood  at  a  higher  level. 
He  pays  a  warm  tribute  to  the  work  of  the  administrative  services. 
That  of  the  Inland  Water  Transport  was  exceptionally  difficult 
owing  to  the  abnormally  low  level  of  the  Tigris.  The  Imperial 
Service  troops  reached  a  very  high  standard  of  efficiency,  and  Sir 
Stanley  Maude  thanks  the  Ruling  Chiefs  of  India,  by  whose 
generosity  and  patriotism  those  units  were  provided  and  kept  in  the 
field.  An  abnormal  heat  wave  in  July  was  responsible  for  a  heavy 
casualty  list,  but  the  health  of  the  troops  is  reported  as  uniformly 
satisfactory.  Cholera,  enteric  fever,  and  scurvy  were  either  non- 
existent or  negligible  in  their  extent.  The  unremitting  labours  of 
the  Medical  Services  and  Nursing  Sisters  are  dwelt  upon,  and 
attention  is  called  to  the  "very  practical  assistance"  rendered  by 
the  British  Red  Cross  and  Order  of  St.  John.  Having  acknow- 
ledged the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Sir  Stanley 
Maude  brings  to  notice  the  names  of  the  commanders  who  per- 
formed distinguished  service. 


A  despatch  from  General  Sir  E.  Allenby, 
Sir  E.  Allenby's     Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Egyptian  Expedi- 
Despatch.  tionary  Force,  was  published  on  January 

25th.  The  despatch,  dated  December  16th, 
described  the  operations  in  Palestine  from  the  successful  attack  on 
Beersheba  and  Gaza  to  the  official  entry  into  Jerusalem  on  December 
11th,  after  the  surrender  of  the  city.  General  Allenby  took  over 
the  command  of  the  Egyptian  Expeditionary  Force  at  the  end  of 
June,  1917,  and  the  first  part  of  the  despatch  describes  the  main 
features  of  the  situation  on  the  Palestine  front  at  that  time.  The 
Turkish  Army  in  Southern  Palestine  then  held  a  strong  position 
extending  from  the  sea  at  Gaza,  roughly  along  the  main  Gaza- 
Beersheba  road  to  Beersheba,  and  between  July  and  October  the 
enemy's  force  had  been  increased.  The  British  attack  on  Beersheba 
had  been  fixed  for  October  31st,  and  it  was  duly  delivered,  being 
followed  by  an  assault  on  Gaza.  The  operations  were  so  successful 
that  by  November  14th  the  enemy's  army  had  been  broken  into  two 
separate  parts,  which  retired  north  and  east,  and  in  fifteen  days  our 
force  had  advanced  sixty  miles  on  the  right  and  about  forty  on  the 
left.  It  had  driven  a  Turkish  Army  of  nine  Infantry  Divisions  and 
one  Cavalry  Division  out  of  a  position  in  which  it  had  been 
entrenched  for  six  months,  and  had  pursued  it,  giving  battle  when- 
ever it  attempted  to  stand,  and  inflicting  on  it  losses  amounting 
probably  to  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  enemy's  original  effectives. 
Over  9,000  prisoners,  about  eighty  guns,  more  than  100  machine- 
guns,  and  very  large  quantities  of  ammunition  and  other  stores  had 
been  captured. 

The  victorious  advance  was  continued  steadily,  and  after  stiff 
fighting  the  British  troops  had  obtained  such  a  position  on  December 
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9th  that  Jerusalem  was  isolated.  At  about  noon  on  that  day  "  the 
enemy  sent  out  a  parlementaire  and  surrendered  the  city."  General 
Allenby's  historic  entry  into  Jerusalem  is  thus  modestly  described: 
"At  noon  on  the  11th  I  made  my  official  entry  into  Jerusalem." 
The  results  of  the  operations  which  produced  this  glorious  event  are 
thus  summarised : — 

"  In  the  operations  from  October  31st  to  December  9th  over  12,000 
prisoners  were  taken.  The  total  captures  of  material  have  not  yet  been 
fully  counted,  owing  to  the  large  area  covered  by  these  operations  ;  but 
are  known  to  include  about  100  guns  of  various  calibres,  many  machine- 
guns,  more  than  20,000,000  rounds  of  rifle  ammunition,  and  250,000 
rounds  of  gun  ammunition.  More  than  20  aeroplanes  were  destroyed 
by  our  airmen  or  burnt  by  the  enemy  to  avoid  capture." 

The  tribute  of  the  victorious  Commander  to  his  troops  is  conveyed 
in  these  glowing  words : — 

"  All  ranks  and  services  in  the  Force  under  my  command  have 
acquitted  themselves  in  a  manner  beyond  praise.  Fatigue,  thirst,  heat, 
and  cold  have  been  endured  uncomplainingly.  The  co-operation  of  all 
arms  has  been  admirable,  and  has  enabled  success  in  battle  to  be 
consummated  by  irresistible  and  victorious  pursuit." 
General  Allenby  names  a  number  of  officers  whom  he  deems  worthy 
of  special  mention,  though  he  is  careful  to  state  that  "  leaders  and 
staffs  have  all  done  well." 


On  January  14th  it  was  announced  that 
Increased  Pay  for    the  War  Cabinet  had  decided  to  increase  the 
Junior  Officers.     pay  of  junior  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Army. 

The  annual  cost  of  the  concessions  to  the 
two  Services  is  estimated  at  between  1\  and  7J  millions  for  the 
first  year. 

In  the  case  of  Army  officers  the  War  Cabinet  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  having  in  view  the  requirements  of  the  junior  officer 
himself,  including  upkeep  of  uniform  (the  first  cost  of  which  is 
already  provided  by  a  grant),  his  wife,  children,  and  other 
dependants,  10s.  6d.  a  day  should  be  the  minimum  rate  of  pay  for 
an  Army  officer  of  any  arm,  as  from  October  1st  last,  and  for  the 
remainder  of  the  war.  The  pay  of  subalterns  will  be  increased 
accordingly,  and  certain  consequential  increases  will  also  be  given 
to  captains  and  majors.  They  have  also  decided  to  grant  a  children's 
allowance  to  married  subalterns  and  captains  at  <£2  per  month  for 
each  child,  with  a  maximum  of  £8  per  month,  and  half  these 
amounts  to  majors.  The  age-limits  will  be  those  already  in  existence 
for  allowances  to  children  of  deceased  officers — namely,  18  for  boys 
and  21  for  unmarried  girls,  with  extension  in  cases  of  invalids.  In 
certain  branches  of  the  Army — the  Garrison  Artillery,  Engineers 
and  Army  Service  Corps — regimental  pay  is  supplemented  by 
armament,  engineer,  or  corps  pay,  and  in  such  cases  it  has  been 
decided  that  (as  in  the  case  of  the  soldier)  the  new  overriding 
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minimum  shall  apply  to  the  sum  of  regimental  plus  extra  pay — 
thus  reducing  the  disadvantage  under  which  the  infantry  officer  now 
labours.  A  point  emphasised  by  the  War  Cabinet  with  regard  to 
the  new  scale  is  that  under  it  no  officer  suffers  reduction  of  emolument 
or  promotion. 

With  reference  to  naval  officers'  pay,  although  endeavour  has 
been  made  to  secure  that  the  concessions  to  the  ranks  in  the  Navy 
shall  be  as  nearly  as  possible  equivalent  to  the  concessions  made  to 
the  corresponding  ranks  in  the  Army,  it  has  not  been  considered 
necessary  to  grant  to  junior  officers  of  the  Navy  and  Marines  a 
minimum  rate  of  pay  of  10s.  6d.  a  day.  Officers  in  the  Naval  Service 
of  the  rank  or  relative  rank  of  Sub-Lieutenant,  which  corresponds 
to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant  in  the  Army,  are  as  a  rule  quite  young  and 
unmarried,  and  their  present  rates  of  pay  are,  therefore,  considered 
sufficient.  There  are,  however,  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  general, 
statement — e.g.,  Sub-Lieutenants,  R.N.V.R.,  serving  in  the  Royal 
Naval  Division,  and  assistant  paymasters,  R.N.V.R.  Special 
provision  is  accordingly  made  for  them.  The  children's  allowance  is 
limited,  in  the  case  of  naval  officers,  to  commissioned  officers  of  and 
below  the  rank  and  relative  rank  of  Lieutenant,  R.N. 


The  latest  (it  would  be  folly  to  say  last) 
The  Latest         German    atrocity    is    the    sinking    of  His 
German  Atrocity.   Majesty's  Hospital  Ship  Rewa,  which  was 
torpedoed  and  sunk  in  the  Bristol  Channel 
about  midnight  on  January  4th,  on  her  way  home  from  Gibraltar. 
All  the  wounded  were  safely  transferred  to  patrol  vessels,  and  there 
were  only  three  casualties  among  her  crew,  three  Lascars  being 
missing.    The  Rewa  was  displaying  all  the  lights  and  markings* 
required  by  The  Hague  Convention,  and  she  was  not — and  had  not 
been — within  the  so-called  barred  zone  as  delimited  in  the  statement 
issued  by  the  German  Government  on  January  29th,  1917. 

On  January  19th,  the  Spanish  Government  authorised  the 
publication  of  the  following  semi-official  note  : — 

"There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  published  in  the  Cologne  Gazette, 
according  to  which  Spanish  officers  serving  in  the  Mediterranean  on 
board  British  hospital  ships  are  alleged  to  have  stated  that  'the  troops 
transported  on  these  vessels  enjoyed  excellent  health,  though  they 
appeared  to  be  suffering  from  fever.' 

"All  the  information  received  by  the  Spanish  Government  justifies 
it  in  affirming  that,  contrary  to  the  suggestions  of  the  above-mentioned 
newspaper,  no  British  hospital  ship  with  Spanish  officers  on  board  has 
ever  abused  our  protection  or  transported  troops  or  war  material  of 
any  sort." 

Another  German  apologia  of  the  outrage  is  that  the  Rewa  was  sunk 
by  a  mine.  We  take  no  interest  in  these  guesses  at  untruth — they 
only  add  insult  to  injury. 
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II.-WAR  AIMS. 

During  the  past  month  there  have  been  some  exceedingly 
important  declarations  on  War  Aims  which  must  be  put  on  record 
at  some  length. 

The  Prime  Minister's  Statement. 

On  January  5th  the  Prime  Minister  used  the  opportunity 
provided  for  him  by  a  Conference  of  Trade  Unionists  (on  Man 
Power)  to  make  a  speech,  which  must  be  treated  as  a  3onsidered 
exposition  of  British  war  aims.  We  give  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech 
in  full  :— 

"  We  have  arrived  at  the  most  critical  hour  in  this  terrible  conflict, 
and  before  any  Government  takes  the  fateful  decision  a®  to  the  conditions 
under  which  it  ought  either  to  terminate  or  continue  the  struggle,  it 
ought  to  be  satisfied  that  the  conscience  of  the  nation  is  behind  these 
conditions,  for  nothing  else  can  sustain  the  effort  which  is  necessary  to 
achieve  a  righteous  end  to  this  war.  I  have  therefore  during  the  last 
few  days  taken  special  pains  to  ascertain  the  view  and  the  attitude  of 
representative  men  of  all  sections  of  thought  and  opinion  in  the  country. 
Last  week  I  had  the  privilege  not  merely  of  perusing  the  declared  war 
aims  of  the  Labour  Party,  but  also  of  discussing  in  detail  with  the 
Labour  leaders  the  meaning  and  intention  of  that  declaration.  I  have 
also  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  this  same  momentous  question 
with  Mr.  Asquith  and  Viscount  Grey.  Had  it  not  been  that  the 
Nationalist  leaders  are  in  Ireland  engaged  in  endeavouring  to  solve  the 
tangled  problem  of  Irish  self-government,  I  should  have  been  happy 
to  exchange  views  with  them,  but  Mr.  Redmond,  speaking  on  their 
behalf,  has,  with  his  usual  lucidity  and  force,  in  many  of  his  speeches, 
made  clear  what  his  ideas  are  as  to  the  object  and  purpose  of  the  war. 
I  have  also  had  the  opportunity  of  consulting  certain  representatives  of 
the  Great  Dominions  Overseas.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  as  a  result 
of  all  these  discussions  that  although  the  Government  are  alone  respon- 
sible for  the  actual  language  I  propose  using,  there  is  national  agreement 
as  to  the  character  and  purpose  of  our  war  aims  and  peace  conditions, 
and  in  what  I  say  to  you  to-day,  and  through  you  to  the  world,  I  can 
venture  to  claim  that  I  am  speaking  not  merely  the  mind  of  the  Govern- 
ment but  of  the  nation  and  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole. 

What  we  are  not  Fighting  for. 
"  We  may  begin  by  clearing  away  some  misunderstandings  and 
stating  what  we  are  not  fighting  for.  We  are  not  fighting  a  war  of 
aggression  against  the  German  people.  Their  leaders  have  persuaded 
them  that  they  are  fighting  a  war  of  self-defence  against  a  league  of 
rival  nations  bent  on  the  destruction  of  Germany.  This  is  not  so.  The 
destruction  or  disruption  of  Germany  or  the  German  people  has  never 
been  a  war  aim  with  us  from  the  first  day  of  this  war  to  this  day.  Most 
reluctantly  and,  indeed,  quite  unprepared  for  the  dreadful  ordeal,  we 
were  forced  to  join  in  this  war  in  self-defence,  in  defence  of  the  violated 
public  law  of  Europe,  and  in  vindication  of  the  most  solemn  treaty 
obligations  on  which  the  public  system  of  Europe  rested,  and  on  which 
Germany  had  ruthlessly  trampled  in  her  invasion  of  Belgium.  We 
had  to  join  in  the  struggle  or  stand  aside  and  see  Europe  go  under  and 
brute  force  triumph  over  public  right  and  international  justice.  It 
was  only  the  realisation  of  that  dreadful  alternative  that  forced  the 
British  people  into  the  war.    And  from  that  original  attitude  they  have 
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never  swerved.  They  have  never  aimed  at  the  break  up  of  the  German 
peoples  or  the  disintegration  of  their  State  or  country.  Germany  has 
occupied  a  great  position  in  the  world.  It  is  not  our  wish  or  intention 
to  question  or  destroy  that  position  for  the  future,  but  rather  to  turn 
her  aside  from  hopes  and  schemes  of  military  domination  and  to  see  her 
devote  all  her  strength  to  the  great  beneficent  tasks  of  the  world. 
Xor  are  we  righting  to  destroy  Austria-Hungary  or  to  deprive  Turkey  of 
its  capital,  or  of  the  rich  and  renowned  lands  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace, 
which  are  predominantly  Turkish  in  race.  Xor  did  we  enter  this  war 
merely  to  alter  or  destroy  the  Imperal  constitution  of  Germany,  much 
as  we  consider  that  military  autocratic  constitution  a  dangerous  anachro- 
nism in  the  twentieth  century.  Our  point  of  view  is  that  the  adoption 
of  a  really  democratic  constitution  by  Germany  would  be  the  most 
convincing  evidence  that  in  her  the  old  spirit  of  military  domination 
had  indeed  died  in  this  war,  and  would  make  it  much  easier  for  us  to 
conclude  a  broad  democratic  peace  with  her.  But,  after  all,  that  is  a 
question  for  the  German  people  to  decide. 

Count  Czernin's  Pronouncement. 

li  It  is  now  more  than  a  year  since  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
then  neutral,  addressed  to  the  belligerents  a  suggestion  that  each  side 
should  state  clearly  the  aims  for  which  they  were  fighting.  We  and 
our  Allies  responded  by  the  Note  of  January  10th,  1917.  To  the 
President's  appeal  the  Central  Empires  made  no  reply,  and,  in  spite 
of  many  adjurations,  both  from  their  opponents  and  from  neutrals, 
they  have  maintained  a  complete  silence  as  to  the  objects  for  which  they 
are  fighting.  Even  on  so  crucial  a  matter  as  their  intention  with  regard 
to  Belgium  they  have  uniformly  declined  to  give  any  trustworthy  indica- 
tion. On  December  25th  last,  however,  Count  Czernin,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  Austria-Hungary  and  her  Allies,  did  make  a  pronouncement 
of  a  kind.  It  is  indeed  deplorably  vague.  We  are  told  that  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  the  Central  Powers  to  appropriate  forcibly  any  occupied 
territories  or  to  rob  of  its  independence  any  nation  which  has  lost  its 
political  independence  during  the  war.  It  is  obvious  that  almost  any 
scheme  of  conquest  and  annexation  could  be  perpetrated  within  the 
literal  interpretation  of  such  a  pledge.  Does  it  mean  that  Belgium, 
Serbia;  Montenegro,  and  Roumania  will  be  as  independent  and  as  free 
to  direct  their  own  destinies  as  the  Germans  or  any  other  nation  ?  Or 
does  it  mean. that  all  manner  of  interferences  and  restrictions,  political 
and  economic,  incompatible  with  the  status  and  dignity  of  a  free  self- 
respecting  people,  are  to  be  imposed?  If  this  is  the  intention,  then 
there  will  be  one  kind  of  independence  for  a  great  nation  and  an  inferior 
kind  of  independence  for  a  small  nation.  We  must  know  what  is  meant, 
for  equality  of  right  amongst  nations,  small  as  well  as  great,  is  one  of 
the  fundamental  issues  this  country  and  her  Allies  are  fighting  to 
establish  in  this  war.  Reparation  for  the  wanton  damage  inflicted  on 
Belgian  towns  and  villages  and  their  inhabitants  is  emphatically  re- 
pudiated. The  rest  of  the  so-called  offer  of  the  Central  Powers  is  almost 
entirely  a  refusal  of  all  concessions  All  suggestions  about  the  autonomy 
of  subject  nationalities  are  ruled  out  of  peace  terms  altogther.  The 
question  whether  any  form  of  self-government  is  to  be  given  to  Arabs, 
Armenians,  or  Syrians  is  declared  to  be  entirely  a  matter  for  the  Sublime 
Porte.  A  pious  wish  for  the  protection  of  minorities,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
practically  realisable,  is  the  nearest  approach  to  liberty  which  the 
Central  statesmen  venture  to  make. 
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Government  by  Consent. 
"  On  one  point  only  are  they  perfectly  clear  and  definite.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  the  German  demand  for  the  restoration  of  the  whole 
of  Germany's  colonies  be  departed  from.  All  principles  of  self-deter- 
mination, or,  as  our  earlier  phrase  goes,  government  by  consent  of  the 
governed,  here  vanish  into  thin  air.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  any 
edifice  of  permanent  peace  could  be  erected  on  such  a  foundation  as  this. 
Mere  lip  service  to  the  formula  of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities 
or  the  right  of  self-determination  is  useless.  Before  any  negotiations 
can  ever  be  begun,  the  Central  Powers  must  realise  the  essential  facts 
of  the  situation.  The  days  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  are  long  past.  We 
can  no  longer  submit  the  future  of  European  civilisation  to  the  arbitrary 
decisions  of  a  few  negotiators  striving  to  secure  by  chicanery  or  per- 
suasion the  interests  of  this  or  that  dynasty  or  nation.  The  settlement 
of  the  new  Europe  must  be  based  on  such  grounds  of  reason  and  justice 
as  will  give  some  promise  of  stability.  Therefore  it  is  that  we  feel  that 
government  with  the  consent  of  the  governed  must  be  the  basis  of  any 
territorial  settlement  in  this  war.  For  that  reason  also,  unless  treaties 
be  upheld,  unless  every  nation  is  prepared  at  whatever  sacrifice  to 
honour  the  national  signature,  it  is  obvious  that  no  Treaty  of  Peace  can 
be  worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  written. 

Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
"  The  first  requirement,  therefore,  always  put  forward  by  the  British 
Government  and  their  Allies,  has  been  the  complete  restoration,  political, 
territorial,  and  economic,  of  the  independence  of  Belgium  and  such 
reparation  as  can  be  made  for  the  devastation  of  its  towns  and  provinces. 
This  is  no  demand  for  war  indemnity,  such  as  that  imposed  on  France 
by  Germany  in  1871.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  shift  the  cost  of  warlike 
operations  from  one  belligerent  to  another,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
defensible.  It  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  an  insistence  that  before 
there  can  be  any  hope  for  a  stable  peace,  this  great  breach  of  the  public 
law  of  Europe  must  be  repudiated,  and,  so  far  as  possible,  repaired. 
Reparation  means  recognition.  Unless  international  right  is  recognised 
by  insistence  on  payment  for  injury  done  in  defiance  of  its  canons,  it  can 
never  be  a  reality.  Next  comes  the  restoration  of  Serbia,  Montenegro, 
and  the  occupied  parts  of  France,  Italy,  and  Roumania.  The  complete 
withdrawal  of  the  alien  armies  and  the  reparation  for  injustice  done  is  a 
fundamental  condition  of  permanent  peace.  We  mean  to  stand  by  the 
French  democracy  to  the  death  in  the  demand  they  make  for  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  great  wrong  of  1871,  when,  without  any  regard  to  the 
wishes  of  the  population,  two  French  provinces  were  torn  from  the  side 
of  France  and  incorporated  in  the  German  Empire.  This  sore  has 
poisoned  the  peace  of  Europe  for  half  a  century,  and  until  it  is  cured 
healthy  conditions  will  not  have  been  restored.  There  can  be  no  better 
illustration  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  using  a  transient  military 
success  to  violate  national  right. 

Russia  and  the  War. 
"  I  will  not  attempt  to  deal  with  the  question  ol  the  Russian  terri- 
tories now  in  German  occupation.  The  Russian  policy  since  the  Revolu- 
tion has  passed  so  rapidly  through  so  many  phases  that  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  without  some  suspension  of  judgment  as  to  what  the  situation  will 
be  when  the  final  terms  of  European  peace  come  to  be  discussed.  Russia 
accepted  war  with  all  its  horrors   because,  true  to  her  traditional 
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guardianship  of  the  weaker  communities  of  her  race,  she  stepped  in  to 
protect  Serbia  from  a  plot  against  her  independence.  It  is  this  honour- 
able sacrifice  which  not  merely  brought  Russia  into  the  war,  but  France 
as  well.  France,  true  to  the  conditions  of  her  treaty  with  Russia,  stood 
by  her  Ally  in  a  quarrel  which  wTas  not  her  own.  Her  chivalrous  respect 
for  her  treaty  led  to  the  wanton  invasion  of  Belgium  ;  and  the  treaty 
obligations  of  Great  Britain  to  that  little  land  brought  us  into  the  war. 
The  present  rulers  of  Russia  are  now  engaged,  without  any  reference  to 
the  countries  whom  Russia  brought  into  the  war,  in  separate  negotia- 
tions with  their  common  enemy.  I  am  indulging  in  no  reproaches ;  I 
am  merely  stating  facts  with  a  view  to  making  it  clear  why  Britain 
cannot  be  held  accountable  for  decisions  taken  in  her  absence,  and  con- 
cerning which  she  7ias  not  been  consulted  or  her  aid  invoked.  No  one 
who  knows  Prussia  and  her  designs  upon  Russia  can  for  a  moment  doubt 
her  ultimate  intention.  Whatever  phrases  she  may  use  to  delude  Russia, 
she  does  not  mean  to  surrender  one  of  the  fair  provinces  or  cities  of 
Russia  now  occupied  by  her  forces.  Under  one  name  or  another — and 
the  name  hardly  matters — these  Russian  provinces  will  henceforth  bo  in 
reality  part  of  the  dominions  of  Prussia.  They  will  be  ruled  by  the 
Prussian  sword  in  the  interests  of  Prussian  autocracy,  and  the  rest  of  the 
people  of  Russia  will  be  partly  enticed  by  specious  phrases  and  partly 
bullied  by  the  threat  of  continued  war  against  an  impotent  army  into  a 
cndition  of  complete  economic  and  ultimate  political  enslavement  to 
Germany.  We  all  deplore  the  prospect.  The  democracy  of  this  country 
mean  to  stand  to  the  last  by  the  democracies  of  Fiance  and  Italy  and 
-all  our  other  Allies.  We  shall  be  proud  to  fight  to  the  end  side  by  side 
with  the  new  democracy  of  Russia,  so  will  America  and  so  will  France 
and  Italy.  But  if  the  present  rulers  of  Russia  take  action  which  is  inde- 
pendent of  their  Allies,  we  have  no  means  of  intervening  to  arrest  the 
catastrophe  which  is  assuredly  befalling  their  country.  Russia  can  only 
~be  saved  by  hei  own  people.  We  believe,  however,  that  an  independent 
Poland,  comprising  all  those  genuinely  Polish  elements  who  desire  to 
form  part  of  it,  is  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  stability  of  Western 
Europe. 


Austria,  Italy,  Turkey. 

"  Similarly,  though  we  agree  with  President  Wilson  that  the  break  up 
oi  Austria-Hungary  is  no  part  of  our  war  aims,  we  feel  that,  unless 
»  nuine  self-government  on  true  democratic  principles  is  granted  to  those 
Austro-Hungarian  nationalities  who  have  long  desired  it/  it  is  impossible 
i  i^t  the  removal  of  tho9^  causes  of  unrest  in  that  part  of  Europe 
which  have  s/j  long  threatened  its  general  peace.  On  the  same  grounds 
we  regard  as  vital  the  satisfaction  of  the  legitimate  claims  of  the  Italians 
lor  union  with  those  of  their  own  race  and  tongue.  We  also  mean  to 
press  that  justice  be  done  to  men  of  Roumanian  blood  and  speech  in  their 
legitimate  aspirations.  If  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  Austria-Hungary 
would  become  a  Power  whose  strength  would  conduce  to  the  permanent, 
peace  and  freedom  of  Europe,  instead  of  being  merely  an  instrument  to 
the  pernicious  military  autocracy  of  Prussia  that  uses  the  resources  of 
its  allies  for  the  furtherance  of  its  own  sinister  purposes.  Outside 
Europe  we  believe  the  same  principles  should  be  applied.  While  we  do 
"?  A  >n  "P  ?€  maintenance  of  the  Turkish  Empire  in  the  homelands 
ol  the  Turkish  race  with  its  capital  at  Constantinople— the  passage 
between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black  Sea  being  internationalised  and 
neutralised-Arabia,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  and  Palestine  are  in 
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our  judgment  entitled  to  a  recognition  of  their  separate  national  condi- 
tions. What  the  exact  form  of  that  recognition  in  each  particular  case 
should  be  need  not  here  be  discussed,  beyond  stating  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  return  to  their  former  sovereignty  the  territories  to  which 
I  have  already  referred.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  arrangements 
we  have  entered  into  with  our  Allies  on  this  and  on  other  subjects.  I 
can  only  say  that  as  new  circumstances,  like  the  Russian  collapse  and  the 
separate  Russian  negotiations  have  changed  the  conditions  under  which 
those  arrangements  were  made,  we  are,  and  always  have  been,  perfectly 
ready  to  discuss  them  with  our  Allies. 

The  German  Colonies. 

"  With  regard  to  the  German  colonies,  I  have  repeatedly  declared 
that  they  are  held  at  the  disposal  of  a  Conference,  whose  decision  must 
have  primary  regard  to  the  wishes  and  interests  of  the  native  inhabitants 
of  such  colonies.  None  of  those  territories  are  inhabited  by  Europeans. 
The  governing  consideration,  therefore,  in  all  these  cases  must  be  that 
the  inhabitants  should  be  placed  under  the  control  of  an  administration 
acceptable  to  themselves,  one  of  whose  main  purposes  will  be  to  prevent 
their  exploitation  for  the  benefit  of  European  capitalists  or  Governments. 
The  natives  live  in  their  various  tribal  organisations  under  chiefs  and 
councils  who  are  competent  to  consult  and  speak  for  their  tribes  and 
members,  and  thus  to  represent  their  wishes  and  interests  in  regard  to 
their  disposal.  The  general  principle  of  national  self-determination  is 
therefore  as  applicable  in  their  cases  as  in  those  of  occupied  European 
territories.  The  German  declaration,  that  the  natives  of  the  German 
colonies  have,  through  their  military  fidelity  in  the  war,  shown  their 
attachment  and  resolve  under  all  circumstances  to  remain  with  Germany, 
is  applicable  not  to  the  German  colonies  generally,  but  only  to  one  of 
thern,  and  in  that  case  (German  East  Africa)  the  German  authorities 
secured  the  attachment,  not  of  the  native  population  as  a  whole,  which 
is  and  remains  profoundly  anti-German,  but  only  of  a  small  warlike  class 
from  whom  their  Askaris,  or  soldiers,  were  selected.  These  they  attached 
to  themselves  by  conferring  on  them  a  highly  privileged  position  as  against 
the  bulk  of  the  native  population,  which  enabled  these  Askaris  to  assume 
a  lordly  and  oppressive  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  natives.  By 
this  and  other  means  they  secured  the  attachment  of  a  very  small  and 
insignificant  minority,  whose  interests  were  directly  opposed  to  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  population,  and  for  whom  they  have  no  right  to  speak. 
The  German  treatment  of  their  native  populations  in  their  colonies  has 
been  such  as  amply  to  justify  their  fear  of  submitting  the  future  of  those 
colonies  to  the  wishes  of  the  natives  themselves. 

Reparation  and  Economic  Conditions. 
"  Finally,  there  must  be  reparation  for  injuries  done  in  violation  of 
international  law.  The  Peace  Conference  must  not  forget  our  seamen  and 
the  services  they  have  rendered  to,  and  the  outrages  they  have  suffered 
for,  the  common  cause  of  freedom.  One  omission  we  notice  in  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Central  Powers  which  seems  to  us  especially  regrettable.  It 
is  desirable,  and  indeed  essential,  that  the  settlement  after  this  war  shall 
be  one  which  does  not  in  itself  bear  the  seed  of  future  war.  But  that 
is  not  enough.  However  wisely  and  well  we  may  make  territorial  and 
other  arrangements,  there  will  still  be  many  subjects  of  international 
controversy.  Some  indeed,  are  inevitable.  The  economic  conditions  at 
the  end  of  the  war  will  be  in  the  highest  degree  difficult.    Owing  to  the- 
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diversion  of  human  effort  to  warlike  pursuits,  there  must  follow  a  world- 
short-age  of  raw  materials,  which  will  increase  the  longer  the  war  lasts, 
and  it  is  inevitable  that  those  countries  which  have  control  of  the  raw 
materials  will  desire  to  help  themselves  and  their  friends  first. 

An  Alternative  to  War. 
••  Apart  from  this,  whatever  settlement  is  made  will  be  suitable  only 
to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  made,  and,  as  those  circumstances 
change,  changes  in  the  settlement  will  be  called  for.  So  long  as  the 
possibility  of  dispute  between  nations  continues — that  is  to  say,  so  long 
as  men  and  women  are  dominated  by  passioned  ambition  and  war  is  the 
only  means  of  settling  a  dispute,  all  nations  must  live  under  the  burden 
not  only  of  having  from  time  to  time  to  engage  in  it,  but  of  being 
compelled  To  prepare  for  its  possible  outbreak.  The  crushing  weight  of 
modern  armaments,  the  increasing  evil  of  compulsory  military  service,  the 
vast  waste  of  wealth  and  effort  involved  in  warlike  preparation,  these  are 
blots  on  our  civilisation  of  which  every  thinking  individual  must  be 
ashamed.  For  these  and  other  similar  reasons,  we  are  confident  that  a 
great  attempt  must  be  made  to  establish  by  some  international  organisa- 
tion an  alternative  tc  war  as  a  means  of  settling  international  disputes. 
After  all.  war  is  a  relic  of  barbarism,  and,  just  as  law  has  succeeded 
violence  as  the  means  of  settling  disputes  between  individuals,  so  we 
believe  that  it  iz  destined  ultimately  to  take  the  place  of  war  in  the 
settlement  of  controversies  between  nations. 

"  A  Just  and  Lasting  Pf.ace." 
"  If,  then,  we  are  asked  what  we  are  fighting  tor,  we  reply,  as  we 
have  often  replied — We  are  fighting  for  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace — and 
we  believe  that  before  permanent  peace  can  be  hoped  for  three  conditions 
must  be  fulfilled. 

"  First,  the  sanctity  of  treaties  must  be  re-established  ;  secondly,  a 
territorial  settlement  must  be  secured  based  on  the  right  of  self-deter- 
mination or  the  consent  of  the  governed  ;  and,  lastly,  we  must  seek  by  the 
creation  of  some  international  organisation  to  limit  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments and  diminish  the  probability  of  war. 

"On  these  conditions  the  British  Empire  would  welcome  peace;  to 
secure  those  conditions  its  peoples  are  prepared  to  make  even  greater 
sacrifices  than  those  thev  have  vet  endured. "—{Central  Hall,  London, 
Januanj  5th.  1918.) 

Mr.  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points. 

Three  days  later  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  speech 
to  Congress,  supplemented  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  by  a  further 
statement  of  Allied  War  Aims.  The  reason  for  his  speech  Mr. 
Wilson  explained  to  be  as  follows: — 

"There  is,  moreover,  a  voice  calling  for  these  definitions  of  principle 
and  of  purpose  which  is,  it  seems  to  me,  more  thrilling  and  more  com- 
pelling ih;iri  any  of  the  many  moving  voices  with  which  the  troubled  air 
of  the  world  is  filled.  It  is  the  voice  of  the  Russian  people.  They  are 
prostrate  and  all  but  helpless,  it  would  seem,  before  the  grim  power  of 
Germany,  which  has  hitherto  known  no  relenting  and  no  pity.  Their 
power  apparently  is  shattered.  And  yet  their  soul  is  not  subservient. 
They  will  not  yield  either  in  principle  or  in  action.    Their  conception  of 
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what  is  right,  of  what  is  human  and  honourable  for  them  to  accept,  has 
been  stated  with  a  frankness,  a  largeness  of  view,  a  generosity  of  spirit, 
a  universal  human  sympathy,  which  must  challenge  the  admiration  of 
evsry  friend  of  mankind  ;  and  they  have  refused  to  compound  their  ideals 
or  desert  others  that  they  themselves  may  be  safe.  They  call  to  us  to  say 
what  it  is  that  we  desire,  in  what,  if  in  anything,  our  purpose  and  our 
spirit  differ  from  theirs;  and  I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  wish  me  to  respond  with  utter  simplicity  and  frankness." — 
(Congress,  January  8  th,  1918.) 

*'  Whether  their  present  leaders  believe  it  or  not,"  added  Mr. 
Wilson,  "  it  is  our  heartfelt  desire  and  hope  that  some  way  may  be 
opened  whereby  we  may  be  privileged  to  assist  the  people  of  Russia 
to  attain  their  utmost  hope  of  liberty  and  ordered  peace." 

Mr.  Wilson's  ';  Programme  of  the  World's  Peace.'' 
"The  programme  of  the  world's  peace,  therefore,''  said  Mr. 

Wilson,  "  is  our  programme,  and  that  programme,  the  only  possible 

one  as  we  see  it,"  he  denned  to  be  this: — 

"  I.  Open  covenants  of  peace  openly  arrived  at,  after  which  there 

shall   be    no    private  international  understandings  of  any  kind,  but 

diplomacy  shall  proceed  always  frankly  and  in  the  public  view. 

"  II.  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas  outside  territorial 

waters  alike  in  peace  and  war  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole 

or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  international 

covenants. 

"  III.  The  removal,  so  far  as  possible,  of  all  economic  harriers  and 
the  establishment  of  an  equality  of  trade  conditions  among  all  the  nations 
consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating  themselves  for  its  maintenance. 

"  IV.  Adequate  guarantees  given  and  taken  that  national  armaments 
will  be  reduced  to  the  lowest  point  consistent  with  domestic  safety. 

"  V.  A  free,  open-minded,  and  absolutely  impartial  adjustment  of  all 
colonial  claims  based  upon  a  strict  observance  of  the  principle  that  in 
determining  all  such  questions  of  sovereignty  the  interests  of  the  popula- 
tions concerned  must  have  equal  weight  with  the  equitable  claims  of 
the  Government  whose  title  is  to  be  determined. 

"  VI.  The  evacuation  of  all  Russian  territory,  and  such  a  settlement 
of  all  questions  affecting  Russia  as  will  secure  the  best  and  freest  co- 
operation of  the  other  nations  of  the  world  in  obtaining  for  her  an 
unhampered  and  unembarrassed  opportunity  for  the  independent  deter- 
mination of  her  own  political  development  and  national  policy,  and 
assure  her  of  a  sincere  welcome  into  the  society  of  free  nations  under 
institutions  of  her  own  choosing ;  and  more  than  a  welcome  assistance 
also  of  every  kind  that  she  may  need  and  may  herself  desire.  The 
treatment  accorded  Russia  by  her  sister  nations  in  the  months  to  come 
will  be  the  acid  test  of  their  good  will,  of  their  comprehension  of  her 
needs  as  distinguished  from  their  own  interests,  and  of  their  intelligent 
and  unselfish  sympathy. 

"  VII.  Belgium,  the  whole  world  will  agree,  must  be  evacuated  and 
restored  without  any  attempt  to  limit  the  sovereignty  which  she  enjoys 
in  common  with  all  other  free  nations.  No  other  single  act  will  serve  as 
this  will  serve  to  restore  confidence  among  the  nations  in  the  laws  which 
they  have  themselves  set  and  determined  for  the  government  of  their 
relations  with  one  another.  Without  this  healing  act  the  whole  structure 
and  validity  of  international  law  is  for  ever  impaired. 
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••  VIII.  All  French  territory  should  be  freed,  and  the  invaded 
portions  restored,  and  the  wrong  done  to  France  by  Prussia  in  1871 
in  the  matter  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  has  unsettled  the  peace  of  the 
world  for  nearly  50  years,  should  be  righted  in  order  that  peace  may 
<>nce  more  be  made  secure  in  the  interest  of  all. 

;-  IX.  A  readjustment  of  the  frontiers  of  Italy  should  be  effected 
along  clearly  recognisable  lines  of  nationality. 

"  X.  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place  among  the  nations 
we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded  the  first 
opportunity  of  autonomous  development. 

"XI.  R-oiimania.  Serbia,  and  Montenegro  should  be  evacuated, 
occupied  territories  restored.  Serbia  accorded  free  and  secure  access 
to  the  sea,  and  the  relations  of  the  several  Balkan  States  to  one  another 
determined  by  friendly  counsel  along  historically  established  lines  of 
allegiance  and  nationality,  and  international  guarantees  of  the  political 
and  economic  independence  and  territorial  integrity  of  the  several  Balkan 
States  should  be  entered  into. 

■•  XII.  The  Turkish  portions  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  should 
be  assured  a  secure  sovereignty,  but  the  other  nationalities  which  are 
now  under  Turkish  rule  should  be  assured  an  undoubted  security  of 
life  and  an  absolutely  unmolested  opportunity  of  autonomous  develop 
ment,  and  the  Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  opened  as  a  free 
passage  to  the  ships  and  commerce  of  all  nations  under  international 
guarantees. 

■  XIII.  An  independent  Polish  State  should  be  erected  which  should 
include  the  territories  inhabited  by  indisputably  Polish  populations, 
which  should  be  assured  a  free  and  secure  access  to  the  sea,  and  whose 
political  integrity  should  be  guaranteed  by  international  covenant. 

"  XIV.  A  general  association  of  nations  must  be  formed  under  specific 
covenants  for  the  purpose  of  affording  mutual  guarantees  of  political 
and  territorial  independence  for  great  and  small  States  alike." 

Congress,  January  8th.  1918. 

The  German  and  Austrian  Replies. 

The  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  replies  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  President  Wilson  were  given  on  the  same  day  (January  24th)— 
in  speeches  by  Count  flertling,  the  German  Chancellor  (in  the  Main 
Committee  of  the  Reichstag),  and  by  Count  Czernin,  the  Austro- 
Hungarian  Foreign  Minister  (in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Austrian  Delegation).  It  is  quite  impossible  to  give  them  in 
full,  and  we  must  be  content  with  a  summary  (which  we  take  from 
The  Time*)  of  the  replies  of  the  two  Counts  to  President  Wilson's 
fourteen  points  (see  above).  These  can  best  be  set  out  in  parallel 
columns : — 


Lou  \  r  Hertlixg. 
(1)  "  We  were  the  first  to  be  able 
to  declare  ourselves  in  agreement 
with  thf  most  extensive  publicity 
of  diplomatic  agreements.'' 


Count  Czebnin. 
(1)  If  by  the  suppression  of 
secret  diplomacy  is  meant  that 
there  should  no  longer  be  any 
secret  treaties,  "  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  make  to  the  realisation  of 
this  idea,  although  I  do  not  know 
how  one  can  execute  and  control 
its  realisation." 
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(2)  "  Here  there  is  no  difference 
of  opinion  whatever,"  though  Mr. 
Wilson's  restriction  is  "  incompre- 
hensible and  seems  superfluous," 
and  it  "  should  be  suppressed."  It 
would  be  "important"  if  such 
naval  bases  as  those  at  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Aden,  &c,  were  renounced. 

(3)  "  With  this  we  wholly  agree. 
We  also  condemn  an  economic 
war." 


(4)  This  is  a  matter  "  quite  suit- 
able for  discussion."  The  finan- 
cial position  of  the  Powers  after 
the  wai  should  further  its  solu- 
tion. 

(5)  The  application  of  this  prin- 
ciple "  will,  in  this  world  of 
realities,  meet  with  some  difficul- 
ties," but  for  the  present  it  may 
be  left  to  Great  Britain  to  come  to 
terms  with  her  Ally  in.  regard  to 
the  proposal.  Germany  also 
unconditionally  demands  the 
"  reconstruction  of  the  colonial 
possessions  of  the  world." 

(6)  As  the  Allies  did  not  accept 
the  proposal  to  join  in  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  negotiations  this  question 
concerns  only  Russia  and  Germany 
and  her  allies. 


(7)  The  forcible  annexation  of 
Belgium  is  no  part  of  the  German 
programme.  So  long  as  the  Allies 
refuse  to  accept  "  the  integrity  of 
the  territory  "  of  Germany  and  her 
allies  as  the  "  only  possible 
foundation  for  peace  negotiations  " 
discussion  of  the  Belgian  question 
must  be  declined. 

(8)  Here,  too,  "  forcible  annexa- 
tion forms  no  part  of  the  official 
German  policy."  The  conditions 
of  evacuation  must  be  settled  by 
Germany  and  France.  "  We  will 
never  permit  ourselves  to  be  rob- 
bed of  Alsace-Lorraine" 


(2)  "  I  absolutely  and  entirely 
support  this  paragraph." 


(3)  This  article  is  "  so  just  and 
reasonable,  and  its  application  has 
so  often  been  urged  by  us,  that  we 
have  nothing  to  add  to  it." 

(4)  Expresses  in  a  particularly 
clear  and  just  manner  the  neces- 
sity of  bringing  the  rivalry  in 
armaments  to  the  limit  already 
indicated  in  the  President's  pro- 
fession of  faith. 

(5)  Xo  reference. 


(6)  Austria  -  Hungary  did  not 
demand  a  square  metre  of  Russian 
territory.  With  regard  to  the 
divergence  of  view  between  the 
Russian  and  German  delegations 
as  to  Courland,  Lithuania,  and 
Poland,  "  the  middle  solution 
must  be  found." 

(7)  "  Austria-Hungary,  faithful 
to  her  engagements  to  fight  to  the 
end  in  defence  of  her  allies,  will 
defend  the  possessions  of  her  war 
allies  as  she  would  her  own." 


(8)  Not  referred  to,  except  by 
implication  in  the  reply  to 
Article  7. 
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(9)  This  point  is  left  to  be  dealt 
with  bv  Count  Czemin. 


(9)  Italy  had,  before  the  war,  an 
opportunity  of  realising  a  great 
territorial  expansion  without  tiring 
a  shot.  She  refused  to  do  this  and 
joined  in  the  war.  She  has  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands  in  killed, 
and  milliards  of  money  in  war 
expenses  and  destroyed  riches — all 
that  solely  in  order  to  lose  the 
advantage  which  she  would  have 
been  able  to  gain. 

The  case  of  Italy  is  also  covered 
by  Count  Czernin's  declaration 
under  Article  11. 


(10)  This  point  is  left  to  Count 
Czemin. 


(10)  Politely  but  categorically 
refused  advice  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Austria-Hungary  should 
manage  their  internal  administra- 
tion. 


(11)  This  point,  too,  is  left  to 
Count  Czernin. 


(11)  Repeated  his  declaration  to 
ihe  Hungarian  Delegation: — "I 
refuse  to  place  a  premium  on  the 
military  adventures  of  our 
enemies.  I  refuse  to  make  our 
enemies  one-sided  concessions  by 
which  the  Monarchy  would  per- 
manently suffer,  and  which  would 
give  them  the  infinite  advantage  of 
being  able  to  drag  on  the  war 
relatively  without  risk." 


(12)  Though  the  '  integrity  of 
Turkey  and  the  security  of  her 
capital  "  are  "  important  and  vital 
interests"  for  Germany,  this  point 
is  left  to  the  Turkish  statesmen. 


(12)  Covered  by  the  reply  to 
Article  7,  which  was  prefaced  by 
the  words,  "  In  so  far  as  these  pro- 
posals concern  her  allies,  whether 
in  the  case  of  Germany's  posses- 
sion of  Belgium  or  in  the  e;ise  of 
Turkey    .    .    .  ." 


(13)  It  was  not  the  Entente,  but 
Germany  and  Austria-Hungary 
who  -i  freed  Poland  from  the 
Czaristic  m/ime,"  and  that  there- 
fore it  is  for  the  Central  Empires 
to  "  come  to  an  agreement  about 
the  future  organisation  "  of 
Poland,  a  task  "well  under  way." 


(13)  "  We  are  also  supporters  of 
the  creation  of  an  independent 
Polish  State,  which  should  include 
all  the  territories  the  populations 
<>f  which  are  indisputably  Polish." 
"  I  wish  for  Poland  ;i  free 
decision." 


(14)  "  After  all  the  other  ques- 
tions in  suspense  have  been 
settled"  the  Imperial  Government 
"will  be  gladly  prepared  to 
investigate  the  principles  "  of  such 
a  league". 


(14)  "  In  his  idea  of  a  League  of 
Peoples,  the  President  would  very 
probably  meet  with  no  opposition 
in  the  Monarchy." 
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In  Count  Hertling's  speech  he  spoke  in  the  customary  accents 
of  German  militarism  with  the  equally  customary  pretence  that 
Germany,  the  lover  of  peace,  is  guiltless,  and  the  victim  of 
England's  "  hemming-in  policy,"  France's  "longing-  for  revenge," 
and  Russia's  "struggle  for  existence."  As  to  Alsace-Lorraine 
he  said : — 

"  And  now  as  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  is  once  again  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Once  again  he  speaks  of  the  injustice  which 
Germany  committed  against  France  in  the  year  1871  .  .  .  Alsace- 
Lorraine,  as  Ls  known,  includes  for  the  greater  part  purely  German 
territory,  which  was  detached  from  the  German  Empire  by  centuries  of 
continuous  violation  and  breaches  of  right,  until  finally,  in  1789,  the 
French  Revolution  swallowed  up  what  was  left.  At  that  time  they 
became  French  Provinces.  When  therefore,  in  the  war  of  1870  we 
demanded  back  the  regions  which  had  been  wantonly  wrested  from  us, 
that  was  not  conquest  of  foreign  territory,  but  was  in  reality  what 
to-day  is  called  dis-annexation,  and  this  dis-annexation  was  expressly 
recognised  by  the  French  Nat'oi  al  Assembly  and  the  Constitutional 
representatives  of  the  French  nation  at  that  time,  March  29,  1871  ..." 
(Beichstag,  January  24f//,  1918.) 

The  German  military  situation  is  "  never  so  favourable  as  it  is  now." 

Count  Czernin,  after  going  through  the  President's  fourteen 
points  in  detail  (as  summarised  above),  added  : — 

We  are,  therefore,  in  agreement  in  the  main.  Our  views  are 
identical  not  only  in  the  broad  principles  regarding  the  new  organisa- 
tion of  the  world  after  the  war,  but  also  in  several  concrete  questions, 
and  the  differences  which  still  exist  do  not  appear  to  me  to  be  so 
great  that  a  conversation  regarding  them  would  not  lead  to  enlighten- 
ment and  a  rapprochement.  This  situation,  which  doubtless  arises  from 
the  fact  that  Austria -Hungary,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  United  States, 
on  the  other,  are  composed  of  States  whose  interests  are  least  at 
variance  with  one  another,  tempts  one  to  ask  if  an  exchange  of  ideas 
could  not  be  the  point  of  departure  for  a  personal  conversation  between 
all  the  States  which  have  not  yet  joined  in  the  peace  negotiations9" — 
{Vienna,  January  24£7i,  1918.) " 

III.— THE  RUSSIAN  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

Towards  the  end  of  November  came  the  announcement  that  the 
Bolshevist  Government  of  Russia  had  proposed  to  all  the  nations 
and  their  respective  Governments  an  immediate  armistice  on  all 
fronts,  with  the  purpose  of  immediately  opening  pourimrlers  for 
the  conclusion  of  "a  democratic  peace."  This  invitation  was 
conveyed  by  wireless,  and  was  signed  by  M.  Lenin  (President  of 
the  Council  of  Commissioners  of  the  People)  and  M.  Trotsky 
(Commissioner  for  Foreign  Affairs).  It  was  disregarded  by  the 
Entente  Powers  ;  but  in  the  Reichstag,  on  November  29th  (the  day 
after  the  wireless  proposal  was  received),  the  German  Chancellor 
announced  his  readiness  to  enter  into  negotiations.  Since  that 
time  the  matter  has  been  prominent,  and  there  have  been  numerous 
changes  in  the  position  :  indeed,  it  has  been  w7ell-nigh  impossible 
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to  follow  the  negotiations  with  certainty.  Our  summary  of  the 
developments  is  necessarily  of  the  briefest. 

The  Armistice. 

The  German  lead  having  been  followed  by  the  Allies  of  Ger- 
many, a  meeting  took  place  at  Dvinsk  on  December  3rd,  at  which 
the  Russian  delegation  was  met  by  representatives  of  Germany, 
Bulgaria.  Austria -Hungary,  and  Turkey.  An  agreement  was 
arrived  at  on  December  15th  for  an  armistice  which  was  to  begin 
on  December  17th  and  to  last  for  twenty-eight  days.  Amongst 
the  points  agreed  upon  was  that  there  should  not,  during  the  period 
of  the  armistice,  be  any  transfer  of  troops  from  the  front  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  Baltic — that  is  to  say,  such  transfers  as  had 
not  been  begun  before  the  time  when  the  armistice  agreement  was 
signed.  Roumania  was.  willy-nilly,  compelled  to  participate  in  the 
armistice,  the  reason  being  that  Roumanian  troops  formed  part  of 
the  front  affected  by  the  arrangement.  At  the  same  time  the 
Roumanians  protested  their  faithfulness  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
and  declared  that  no  separate  peace  would  be  made.  Prior  to  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  M.  Trotsky  had  issued  to  the  Allied 
Embassies  and  Legations  a  note  inviting  the  Allied  Governments 
to  define  their  attitude  towards  the  peace  negotiations,  and 
adding : — 

"In  the  case  of  a  refusal  they  must  declare  clearly  and  definitely 
before  all  mankind  the  aims  for  which  the  peoples  of  Europe  may  have 
to  lose  their  blood  during  a  fourth  year  of  war." 

The  Allies  made  no  response,  and  the  armistice  was  arranged. 

The  Russian  Six  Points. 

The  plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  Central  Powers  and  of  Russia  met 
at  Brest-Litovsk  on  December  22nd,  and  at  this  first  meeting  the 
Russians  proposed  as  the  basis  of  peace  negotiations  the  following 
six  points : — 

— No  forcible  appropriation  of  any  territories  taken  in  the  course 
of  rhe  war.  The  occupying  armies  to  be  withdrawn  from  these  territories 
at  the  earliest  moment. 

2.  — Complete  political  independence  to  be  given  to  those  nationalities 
which  had  been  deprived  of  it  before  the  beginning  of  the  war. 

3.  — Nationalities  not  hitherto  in  the  enjoyment  of  political 
independence  to  be  allowed  the  right  to  decide  by  means  of  a  referendum 
whether  they  elect  to  be  united  to  other  nations  or  to  acquire  independ- 
ence. The  referendum  should  be  so  arranged  as  to  ensure  complete 
fieedom  of  voting. 

4.  — In  the  case  of  territories  inhabited  by  several  nationalities,  the 
rights  of  minorities  shall  be  safeguarded  by  special  provisions. 

5  — None  of  the  belligerent  Powers  to  pay  any  war  indemnity.  War 
requisitions  should  lie  returned  and  sufferers  by  the  war  compensated 
Otit  of  a  special  fund  levied  on  all  the  belligerent  countries  in  proportion 
to  their  resources. 
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6. — Colonial  questions  to  be  settled  in  accordance  with  the  preceding 
conditions. 

The  Russian  delegates  proposed,  in  conclusion,  that  no  indirect 
pressure  should  be  exerted  upon  weaker  nations,  such  as  economic 
boycotting,  their  subjection  to  oppressive  commercial  dependence 
or  blockades,  &c.  The  sittings  were  suspended  until  December  25th, 
to  enable  the  delegates  of  the  Central  Powers  to  obtain  the  views 
of  their  Governments  with  regard  to  the  Russian  programme,  and 
on  the  resumption  the  German  delegates  (through  the  mouth  of 
Count  Czernin,  the  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister)  signified 
acceptance,  in  principle,  of  the  proposals,  though  with  characteristic 
reservations  regarding  colonial  conquests.    Count  Czernin  added: — 

"  We  are  ready  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  all  our  enemies,  but 
in  order  to  avoid  unnecessary  loss  of  time  the  Allies  are  ready  to  enter 
upon  the  consideration  of  those  special  points,  the  examination  of  which 
seems,  in  any  case,  necessary  for  both  the  Russian  Government  and  the 
Allies." 

After  this  statement,  the  Russian  delegation  proposed  that 
negotiations  be  interrupted  for  ten  days,  from  December  25th  to 
January  4th,  so  that  the  peoples  whose  Governments  had  not  yet- 
joined  in  the  negotiations  for  a  general  peace  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  such  a  peace  as  was  proposed.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  in  the 
interval  the  delegates  entered  into  preliminary  discussions,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  evacuation  of  occupied  territory  and  the 
question  of  the  Western  border  States  came  under  consideration. 

Resumed  Negotiations  and  a  Rupture. 

At  the  beginning  of  January  it  became  manifest  that  matters 
were  not  going  very  smoothly  between  the  negotiators.  M.  Trotsky, 
in  an  address  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Soviets  on 
January  2nd,  unveiled  in  scathing-  terms  "  Germany's  hypocritical 
peace  proposal."  He  declared  that  the  refusal  to  guarantee 
immediately  and  irrevocably  the  removal  of  their  troops  from  the 
occupied  countries  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland,  and  parts  of 
Livonia  and  Esthonia,  was  disloyalty  on  the  part  of  the  Central 
Powers,  and  said  that  if  the  Central  Powers  did  not  loyally  consent 
to  the  free  disposal  of  the  destiny  of  the  Polish  and  Lettish  nations, 
it  would  be  urgently  necessary  courageously  to  defend  the  Russian 
Revolution.  A  resolution  passed  by  an  Executive  Assembly  of 
Russian  groups  condemned  the  refusal  of  the  Germans  to  withdraw, 
from  the  occupied  territories,  and  declared  that  a  free  affirmation 
of  their  will  by  the  populations  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland, 
and  all  the  other  countries  occupied  by  the  troops  of  other  States, 
was  impossible  until  the  moment  of  the  return  of  the  native  popula- 
tion to  the  places  they  had  evacuated.  The  Russians,  referring  to 
an  allegation  by  the  German  delegation  that  the  will  of  the  peoples 
of  the  countries  in  question  had  already  been  manifested,  denounced 
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the  statement  as  devoid  of  all  foundation,  for  under  martial  law, 
and  under  the  yoke  of  military  censorship,  the  peoples  of  the 
occupied  countries  could  not  express  their  will.  The  Assembly 
announced  that  it  defended  the  right  of  Poland,  Lithuania,  and 
Courland  to  dispose  of  their  own  destiny  really  freely,  and  it 
added  : — 

••  AVe  say  to  the  peoples  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria, 
and  Turkey  :  '  Under  your  pressure  your  Governments  have  been  obliged 
to  accept  our  motto  of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities,  but  recently 
they  have  been  trying  to  carry  out  their  old  policy  of  invasions.  Remem- 
ber that  the  conclusion  of  an  immediate  democratic  peace  will  depend 
actually,  and  above  all,  on  you.  All  the  peoples  of  Europe  look  to  you, 
exhausted  and  bled  by  a  war  such  as  there  has  never  been  before-  You 
will  not  permit  the  German  and  Austrian  Imperialists  to  make  war 
against  revolutionary  Russia  for  the  subjection  of  Poland,  Lithuania, 
Courland,  and  Armenia.'  " 

When  the  formal  negotiations  were  resumed  at  Brest  on  Janu- 
ary 11th,  the  Russian  delegates  announced  themselves  as  in  accord 
with  the  resolution,  and  M.  Trotsky  bluntly  asked  (in  the  course 
of  a  speech  to  the  delegates  at  Brest)  whether  they  agreed  to 
evacuate  Poland,  Lithuania,  and  Courland,  and  to  leave  the  people 
freedom  of  decision.  According  to  the  Russian  report,  "in  spite 
of  the  artistic  fencing  of  the  representative  of  German  Imperialism, 
Herr  von  Kiihlmann  could  not  conceal  the  fact  that  German 
Imperialism  intended  to  proclaim  a  resolution  of  the  barons  of 
Courland  and  an  infinitesimal  portion  of  the  Polish  bourgeoisie  as  a 
resolution  of  the  people,  which  will  mean  the  torturing  of  the 
peoples  to  the  quick,  and  will  overwhelm  them  with  future 
obligations."  In  the  meantime,  the  transfer  of  the  scene  of  the 
Conference  to  a  neutral  country  had  been  proposed,  the  idea  being 
to  place  both  sides  in  analogous  positions.  But  the  Germans 
refused  this,  and  intimated  that  the  Central  Powers  "  are  not  in 
a  position  to  conduct  elsewhere  the  negotiations  over  a  preliminary 
peace  which  were  begun  here."  The  threat  to  break  off  the 
negotiations  had  the  effect  of  altering  the  attitude  of  the  Russians 
to  one  of  acquiescence.  Next  day  General  Hoffmann  threw  off  the 
mask  by  the  statement  that  the  tone  of  the  Russian  proposals  with 
regard  to  the  occupied  territories  was  objectionable.    He  said : — 

"  The  Russian  Delegation  talks  to  us  as  if  it  stood  victorious  in  our 
couni  ri'-s  and  could  dictate  conditions  to  us.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  facts  are  "just  the  reverse — that  the  victorious  German  Army 
stands  in  your  territory." 

Conveying  the  decision  of  the  German  Supreme  Army  Command  to 
decline  to  interfere  in  the  settlement  of  the  territories,  he  said  that, 
so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  peoples  of  those  territories  had 
already  clearly  and  unmistakably  expressed  the  wish  for  severance 
from  Russia.  This  refusal  was  persisted  in  on  January  15th  by 
Baron  Kiihlmann,  despite  M.  Trotsky's  repeated  attempts  to 
obtain  guarantees  of  evacuation.     At  a  later  date  (according  to 
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reports  in  the  Russian  newspapers),  when  the  Russian  delegates 
asked  General  Hoffmann  to  specify  the  German  peace  conditions 
as  regards  the  occupied  territories,  he  spread  out  a  map  and  drew 
with  his  finger  a  line  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland  to 
Dvinsk  and  Brest-Litovsk.  adding  that,  with  reference  to  the 
southern  occupied  territories,  "  We  will  speak  about  them  to  the 
Ukrainian  Republic."  M.  Kamenoff  asked:  "And  if  we  do  not 
agree  to  these  conditions?  "  General  Hoffmann  replied:  "In  that 
event  we  will  occupy  Reval  in  a  week."  The  Germans  intimated 
that  they  would  not  consent  to  any  further  adjournments  of  the 
pourparlers. 

IV. — THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  WAR. 
Help  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

The  following  are  the  developments  during  January. 

Military  and  Naval  Assistance. 
Malaya. — Well  over  1,000  British  subjects  had  left  the  Federated 
Malay  States  for  active  military  service  up  to  the  end  of  November. 

Gifts  of  Various  Kinds. 
India. — The  Maharaja  of  Gwalior  offered  to  the  King  and  Queen 
a  New  Year's  gift  of  £6,000  for  the  benefit  of  naval  officers  and  men 
whose  families  require  help.  This  gift  was  accepted,  as  was  also 
one  from  the  Maharaja  to  the  Queen  of  the  Belgians  of  30,000  francs 
in  aid  of  Belgian  charities  in  which  her  Majesty  is  specially 
interested. 

Malaya. — The  people  of  Malaya  have  collected  sufficient  money 
to  present  35  aeroplanes  to  the  Royal  Flying  Corps  and  for  the 
purchase  of  a  tank. 

The  Dominions  and  the  War. 

Sir  E.  Morris  (ex-Premier  of  Newfoundland),  speaking  at  Oxford 
on  January  24th,  said  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  they  had 
felt  in  Newfoundland  that  it  was  as  much  their  war  as  that  of  this 
country.  When  England  was  struck  the  whole  Empire  was  struck. 
They  had  not  come  into  the  war  merely  to  help  the  Old  Country, 
but  also  to  contribute  in  some  way  to  the  assistance  of  the  Empire 
of  which  they  were  a  part.  It  was  the  absolute  lack  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  Mother-country  that  had  made*all  the  Dominions, 
the  outposts  of  our  far-flung  Empire,  so  united  in  this  great  struggle, 
which  would  not  be  without  its  good  effect  since  it  had  welded 
together  the  British  Empire  in  a  way  that  nothing  else  could  have 
accomplished.  The  Dominions  were  in  no  way  war  weary.  He  had 
been  at  the  front  on  two  occasions,  and  had  been  in  the  trenches  with 
the  men.  He  had  seen  them  in  the  clearing  stations  and  going  and 
coming  along  the  road,  but  he  had  never  met  one  man  who  was  not 
more  than  optimistic  about  the  final  result.  No  other  feeling  could" 
possibly  be  held  by  anybody. 
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V.— THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

The  story  for  January  is  as  follows. 

Food  Supply,  Distribution,  and  Prices. 

Lord  Rhondda  on  the  Situation. 
Lord  Rhondda,  speaking  in  London  on  January  18th,  reviewed 
the  food  situation,  and  made  the  reassuring  statement  that  there 
was  no  fear  whatever  of  famine  in  this  country.  At  the  same  time  a 
reduced  consumption  of  food  was  essential,  and  what  he  wanted  to 
get  was  equality  of  sacrifice.  He  wanted  to  say  very  emphatically 
that  in  regard  to  appeals  made  for  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
foodstuffs  he  believed  that  what  was  known  as  the  middle  class  and 
the  rich  had  responded  to  a  far  larger  extent  to  that  appeal  than 
the  wage-earning  people  of  the  country.  This,  perhaps,  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  wage-earning  class  had  not  thought  the 
appeal  was  made  as  directly  to  them  as  to  others.  They  must  under- 
stand now  that  they  constituted  a  huge  majority,  and,  unless  they 
made  sacrifices  and  reduced  consumption,  the  reduced  consumption 
of  the  wealthy  people,  who  were  comparatively  few  in  number, 
would  be  of  very  little  avail  in  meeting  the  crisis.  What  they  wanted 
was  to  get  equality  of  sacrifice,  and  this  was  what  his  Department 
was  out  to  get.  He  recognised  that  people  were  willing  to  do  things 
if  everybody  was  asked  to  make  the  same  sacrifice.  Lord  Rhondda 
added  that  he  conceived  it  to  be  his  primary  duty  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  consumer,  and  especially  the  poorer-class  consumer, 
whatever  obstacles  or  difficulties  might  stand  in  the  way.  He  had 
therefore  striven  to  prevent  prices  from  rising,  and  to  lower  them 
when  that  was  possible.  But  he  had  always  recognised  that  when  a 
certain  figure  was  reached  the  consumer's  interests  and  the  pro- 
ducer's interests  were  the  same.  They  must  see  that  this  country 
produced  every  ton  of  food  that  it  could  produce,  and  for  this 
purpose  it  had  been  his  policy  to  base  prices  on  the  cost  of  production, 
plus  a  fair  rate  of  profit.  He  had  tried  to  be  just  without  being 
over-generous,  and  that  was  all  that  anybody  was  entitled  to  expect 
in  war  time. 

Rationing  Decided  Upon. 
Early  in  January  Mr.  Clynes  (Parliamentary  Secretary  to  the 
Ministry  of  Food),  speaking  at  Ancoats,  gave  the  warning  that  there 
must  be  rationing  before  very  long  of  some  five  or  six  of  the  more 
important  articles  of  food.  The  queues  were  then  still  gathering 
both  in  number  and  in  length,  and  ere  long  came  the  announcement 
of  a  scheme  for  the  compulsory  rationing  in  the  London  area  of 
butter,  margarine,  and  other  foods.  The  actual  working  of  the 
sememe  was  fixed  to  begin  on  February  25th,  and  it  was  announced 
that,  though  in  the  early  stages  of  its  operation  the  scheme  would 
chiefly  be  directed  to  the  prevention  of  margarine  queues,  provision 
was  made  for  the  extension  of  rationed  distribution  to  other  foods, 
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the  consumption  of  which  it  might  become  desirable  to  regulate.  At 
the  end  of  January  it  was  intimated  that  as  a  commencement  it 
would  include  butter,  margarine,  and  meat.  It  was  also  stated  that 
a  rationing  scheme  for  the  whole  country  might  be  looked  for  ere  long. 

Public  Meals  Restricted. 
On  J anuary  23rd  the  terms  of  the  new  Public  Meals  Order  were 
announced  in  the  Press.  The  measure  proved  to  be  a  very 
drastic  one.  It  limited  the  consumption  of  such  staple  foods  as  meat 
and  fats  to  very  small  quantities,  while  guests  staying  for  a  shorter 
period  than  four  days  at  a  hotel  and  all  people  taking  casual  meals 
in  public  were  required  to  provide  their  own  sugar  for  sweetening 
beverages.  A  new  scale  of  quantities  of  meat  and  other  foods  was 
also  published  at  the  same  time. 

Fish  Prices  Fixed. 

On  January  23rd  an  order  came  into  operation  which  fixed 
maximum  retail  prices  of  fish.  Some  of  the  rates  set  out  in  the 
schedule  were  unexpectedly  high. 

The  Question  of  Distribution . 

Lord  Rhondda  addressed  a  conference  of  representatives  of  the 
Food  Control  Committees  of  London  and  the  Home  Counties  at  the 
London  Mansion  House  on  January  24th,  and  gave  an  explanatory 
summary  of  the  situation.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  made 
the  following  reference  to  the  queues : — 

The  queues  are  a  standing  menace  to  the  country  at  the  present 
time.  They  lend  themselves  to  unscrupulous  people,  both  within  and 
outside  the  queues.  No  doubt  they  lead  to  a  great  deal  of  suffering, 
and  therefore  the  sooner  we  can  adopt  a  means  of  getting  rid  of  them 
the  better  it  will  be,  not  only  for  the  interests  of  the  locality  and  the 
interests  of  the  people  themselves,  but  for  the  great  national  interests, 
and  the  cause  for  which  we  are  fighting  to-day.  I  wish,  however,  to 
warn  you,  and,  through  you,  the  people  generally,  against  too  great 
expectations  as  to  what  will  be  the  result  of  these  schemes  when  put 
into  operation." — (Mansion  House,  January,  24f/<,  1918.) 

Lord  Rhondda  admitted  that  there  was  justice  in  the  complaint 
that  some  districts,  shops,  and  individuals  got  more  than  their 
proper  share.    Upon  this  he  said: — 

"  I  purpose  forthwith,  and^  I  believe  I  am  at  last  in  a  position  to 
do  this,  to  fix  for  every  district  in  the  country  what  is  that  district's 
fair  share  of  meat,  of  margarine,  of  tea.  It  will  take  a  little  time 
before  the  results  are  fully  felt.  But  I  shall  not  rest  until  I  have  been 
able  to  send  into  each  district  the  share  of  foodstuffs  to  which  it  is 
entitled,  leaving  it  to  the  Food  Control  Committees  to  distribute  it 
locally  in  accordance  with  their  own  estimate  of  local  needs.  But  I  can- 
not do  this  unless  the  committees  support  me  at  every  point,  and,  in 
particular,  as  regards  meat,  I  am  still  waiting  for  a  large  number  of 
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committees  to  supply  me  with  a  return  showing  the  markets  from  which 
the  butchers  in  their  area  have  been  accustomed  to  buy  in  January 
and  February.  On  receipt  of  this  information  the  scheme  of  distribu- 
tion as  between  producing  and  consuming  areas  can  be  completed. " — 
(Mansion  House,  January  24f/f,  1918.) 

In  a  provisional  memorandum  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Food 
at  the  beginning  of  January  as  the  basis  of  local  schemes  of  food 
distribution,  Lord  Rhondda  said  : — 

"  The  Food  Controller  recognises  that  any  schemes  now  put  into 
force  must  necessarily  be  to  some  extent  experimental,  and  he  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  practical  experience  which  will  be  gained  in 
their  working.  He  relies  upon  the  Food  Commissioners  to  keep  him 
closely  informed  of  any  improvements  in  the  machinery  now  being  set 
in  motion  that  may  from  time  to  time  be  suggested.  Committees  are 
accordingly  asked  to  keep  their  Food  Commissioner  regularly  informed 
of  any  suggestions  of  this  kind  that  occur  to  them,  so  that  the  Com- 
missioner can  in  turn  represent  to  the  Ministry  of  Food  the  lines  on 
which  the  present  machinery  can  best  be  adapted  to  practical  needs.'' 

Food  Production. 

Larger  Corn  Areas. 

The  Food  Production  Department  stated,  in  an  announcement 
made  in  the  second  week  of  January,  that,  although  actual  figures 
were  not  yet  available,  about  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  of  the 
2,000,000  acres  of  permanent  grass-land  which  it  is  hoped  by  the 
Department  will  be  put  under  the  plough  this  season  had  already 
been  broken  up.  The  programme  of  3,000,000  additional  acres 
under  corn  does  not  relate  to  permanent  grass  only  ;  no  less  than 
1,000,000  acres  of  land  already  arable  are  included.  On  this 
1,000,000  acres  of  arable  it  is  proposed  to  grow  food  crops  of  higher 
value  than  formerly,  or  food  crops  instead  of  luxury  crops,  and  a 
substantial  proportion  of  it  has  already  been  dealt  with.  The 
general  body  of  farmers  are  working  hard  and  doing  their  best  to 
make  the  corn  area  as  large  as  possible.  Last  year  the  allotment- 
holders  of  the  country  did  a  notable  service  to  the  cause  of  food 
production.  It  has  been  estimated  that  over  a  million  tons  of 
vegetables  were  produced  on  the  allotments  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  consumed  within  easy  reach  of  the  land  on  which  they  were 
produced  by  the  growers  and  their  families.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  number  of  allotments  in  England  and  Wales  at  present  is 
not  far  short  of  1.000,000.  The  Food  Production  Department  is 
desirous  of  increasing  this  number  by  at  least  50  per  cent,  before 
the  end  of  March. 

The  Cost  of  Living. 

Mr.  dynes,  replying  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  January  16th 
to  a  question  by  Sir  J.  D.  Rees,  explained  a  statement  in  the  Labour 
Gazette,  as  to  the  increased  cost  of  food  by  saying: — 
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"  In  the  "  Labour  Gazette  '  in  which  the  figure  of  105  per  cent,  occurs, 
it  pointed  out  that :  '  If  eggs  were  omitted  from  the  dietary,  margarine 
substituted  for  butter,  and  the  consumption  of  sugar  and  fish  reduced 
to  one-half  of  that  prevailing  before  the  War,  the  general  percentage 
increase  since  July,  1914,  instead  of  being  105,  would  be  59.'  Enough 
attention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  given  to  this  important  qualifi- 
cation. Since  July  there  has  certainly  been  a  decrease  in  the  cost 
of  food  of  the  average  family.  But  the  whole  question  is  one  of  such 
considerable  complication  that  I  am  glad  to  think  that  it  will  be  con- 
sidered by  a  Special  Committee,  as  suggested  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  National  Expenditure  in  their  Second  Report,'' — (House  of  Commons, 
January  16///,  1918.) 

Mr.  Parker,  replying  on  January  22nd  to  another  question  by 
Sir  J.  D.  Rees,  pointed  out  that  the  article  in  question  was  not 
headed  "  Cost  of  Living,"  but  "  Course  of  Retail  Prices  of  Food," 
and  that  the  paragraph  in  which  considerations  affecting  changes  in 
the  cost  of  food  expenditure  were  introduced  was  that  in  which  the 
rise  of  59  per  cent,  was  referred  to. 

A  series  of  figures  given  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Clynes 
was  quoted  in  the  Magazine  for  January  at  page  627.  It  should 
have  been  explained  that  they  referred  to  the  cost  of  certain  foods 
included  in  the  voluntary  ration. 

Farm  Wages. 

A  general  enquiry  into  present  conditions  of  employment  in 
agriculture  has  been  instituted  for  England  and  Wales  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  for  the  information  of  the  Agricultural  Wages 
Board.  It  is  being  conducted  by  fourteen  investigators,  each  of 
whom  will  collect  information  in  the  area  allotted  to  him,  and  will 
present  a  report  to  the  Wages  Board.  The  enquiry  is  limited  to 
questions  in  connection  with  the  fixing  of  minimum  wages,  such  as 
present  rates  of  wages  for  time  and  piece  work,  benefits  and 
advantages  supplementary  to  cash  wages,  hours  of  labour,  rents  and 
tenure  of  cottages,  and  economic  conditions  of  farm  workers 
generally. 

Reconstruction  after  the  War. 

Demobilisation  Schemes  Complete. 
It  was  announced  towards  the  end  of  January  that  the  work  of 
the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  has  been  thoroughly  mapped  out, 
and  is  engaging  the  attention  of  no  fewer  than  eighty-seven 
commissions  and  committees.  Among  the  matters  which  are  being 
made  the  subject  of  enquiry  and  recommendations  are  trade 
development,  finance,  raw  materials,  coal  and  power,  scientific  and 
industrial  research,  demobilisation,  the  disposal  of  stores,  labour  and 
employment,  agriculture  and  forestry,  public  administration, 
housing,  and  education.  Twenty-one  of  the  boards  and  committees 
are  concerned  with  different  aspects  of  the  one  question  of  scientific 
and   industrial   research,    and   fourteen   are   dealing  with  trade 
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development  problems.  In  order  to  cope  with  its  extensive  tasks,  the 
Ministry  has  been  divided  into  sections  under  the  following  headings  : 

(1)  Commerce  and  production,  including  the  supply  of  materials; 

(2)  Finance,  shipping,  and  common  services;  (3)  Labour  and 
industrial  organisation;  (4)  Rural  development,  the  machinery  of 
local  government,  health  and  education,  housing  and  transport. 

The  Minister  of  Reconstruction  (Dr.  Addison)  announced  at  a 
conference  at  the  India  Office  on  January  24th,  that  the  scheme 
for  the  demobilisation  of  the  Army  was  now  completed,  and  the 
machinery  was  rapidly  being  arranged.  The  general  idea  was  that 
they  would  know  in  every  unit  when  the  time  came  what  men  in 
that  unit  had  their  places  kept  open  for  them.  He  was  glad  to  say 
he  believed  this  would  apply  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  Army.  Certain 
groups  of  men  would  be  wanted  more  urgently  than  others.  In  the 
big  industries  the  demand  would  be  enormous,  but  in  a  good  many 
cases  pivotal  men  would  be  needed  before  a  start  could  be  made. 
Firms  would  be  asked  to  supply  the  names  of  these  pivotal  men,  so 
that  they  could  be  returned  as  quickly  as  possible. 

After  the  War  Trade. 

The  Suggested  Boycott  of  Germany. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P.,  speaking  at  the  Bishopsgate 
Institute,  London,  on  January  9th,  said  it  would  be  foolish  to 
establish  a  trade  boycott  of  Germany  after  the  war,  because  it  would 
mean  that  there  would  be  no  indemnity  from  Germany,  and  we  all 
desired  that  she  should  pay  an  indemnity  to  Belgium  and  Serbia. 
If  we  did  not  succeed  in  getting  that,  we  should  have  failed  in  one 
of  our  main  war  aims.  Germany  could  not  possibly  pay  an 
indemnity  in  cash,  and  she  would  have  to  pay  it  in  goods. 
£500,000,000  would  not  be  in  the  least  an  under-estimate  of  the 
amount  due.  Belgium  would  want  goods  to  re-establish  her 
industrial  machinery,  and  if  we  refused  any  surplus  of  those  goods 
which  she  offered  because  they  had  come  from  Germany,  we  should 
be  putting  ourselves  in  a  very  stupid  position.  He  saw  no  difference 
between  taking  any  useful  article  from  the  enemy  and  taking  ships. 
Germany  must  be  made  to  pay  in  kind,  and  it  followed  that  the. 
Allies  would  use  the  German  firms  to  their  mutual  advantage.  To 
put  a  tariff  against  one  Power  alone  was  an  exceedingly  difficult 
and  precarious  step,  and  even  if  we  resorted  to  the  course  of 
excluding  all  German  goods,  German  capital  would  be  largely 
employed  in  neutral  countries  in  providing  goods  for  export.  To 
have  all  sorts  of  quarrels  with  neutral  nations  as  to  whether  the 
goods  they  sent  us  were  made  from  German  capital,  would  open  up 
enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  trade  that  we  wanted  to 
carry  on.  At  the  same  time,  he  was  in  full  sympathy  with  those 
who  said  that  we  should  trade  as  little  as  possible  with  the  enemy 
for  many  years  to  come. 
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LIBERALISM  AFTER  THE  WAR* 


By  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P. 


[27/ e  following  is  the  full  text  of  a  Speech  by  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  to  the  office-bearers  of  the  London  Liberal  Federation,  at  the  Central 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  January  15th,  1918.] 

I  understand  that  arrangements  have  been  made  for  a  series  of 
addresses  to  be  given  by  leading  Liberal  statesmen  to  members  of  your 
Federation  on  the  problems  which  will  confront  us  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  as  to  which  we  Liberals  ought  to  be  forming  now  definite  and 
considered  views.  Finance,  foreign  trade,  industrial  matters  here  at 
home,  London  questions,  are  naturally  among  the  topics  which  will  have 
to  be  dealt  with.  Party,  in  the  sense  of  party  spirit,  and  to  a  large 
extent  in  the  sense  of  party  organisation,  has  been,  and  is,  most  properly 
suspended  during  the  war,  upon  whose  successful  prosecution  all  the 
national  energies  are,  and  ought  to  be,  concentrated.  I  notice  a  growing 
tendency  in  some  quarters  to  treat  this  abeyance  of  the  spirit  of  party 
and  this  quiescence  of  the  party  machinery  as  an  indication  that  old 
distinctions  are  permanently  obliterated,  and  that — to  speak  of  our  own 
case — Liberalism,  with  all  its  traditions  and  inspirations,  is  to  be  con- 
signed to  the  scrap-heap.  I  may  observe  in  passing  that  that  is  not  the 
view  which  is  taken  by  our  friends  of  the  Labour  Party.  I  do  not 
blame  them  in  the  least,  so  long  as  there  is  no  diversion  of  energy  and 
effort  from  the  paramount  duties,  direct  and  indirect,  which  the  war 
imposes  on  us  all.  You  of  the  London  Liberal  Federation  certainly 
need  no  apology,  if  you  are  bestirring  yourselves  to  see  whither  the 
Liberal  principles,  which  you  were  formed  to  defend  and  to  propagate, 
ought  to  lead  you  in  the  new  and  in  many  ways  unexampled  situation 
which  peace  will  bring  in  its  train. 

The  Progress  or  Liberalism. 
It  is  of  the  essence  of  Liberalism,  as  we  have  been  brought  up  to 
understand  it,  that  it  should  always  be  able  and  ready,  untrammelled 
by  catch-words,  or  by  conventions,  or  above  all  by  the  sway  of 
particular  interests,  to  welcome  and  to  help  each  fresh  advance  upon 
the  road  of  progress.  It  is  not  the  creed,  it  never  has  been  the  creed, 
of  quiescence  or  of  doubt.  It  holds  that  there  is  an  increasing  purpose 
through  the  ages,  and  that  in  the  free  self-development  of  communities 
lie  all  the  hopes  of  the  best  future  of  humanity.  It  is  the  very  nature 
of  such  a  creed  that  its  articles,  negative  or  positive,  cannot  be  engraved 
once  for  all  upon  tables  of  stone.  The  Liberals  who  secured,  almost  at 
the  cost  of  a  revolution,  the  modest  Reform  Act  of  1832,  would  have 
been  more  than  surprised,  and  the  bulk  of  them,  I  fancy,  not  a  little 
scared,  at  the  measure  which  is  this  week  making  a  comparatively 
smooth  passage  through  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  John  Russell,  the 
moist  eminent  of  them,  showed  in  his  old  age  signs  of  being  shocked 
at  the  radicalism  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
himself — the  most  illustrious  chief  that  our  party  has  ever  had — would 
not  have  been  a  little  scandalised  at  some  of  the  latter-day  developments 

*  This  can  be  obtained  in  separate  form  as  a  leaflet  (No.  2,517)  from  the 
Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1.  For  prices 
eee  advertisement  pages. 
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of  its  activity.  I  myself,  if  I  may  for  a  moment  be  a  little  egotistic — 
who  have  been  for  nearly  ten  years,  by  the  free  voice  of  its  members, 
its  leader — have  had  a  hand  during  that  time  in  the  disestablishment 
of  a  Church,  the  enactment  of  Home  Rule,  and  the  clipping  of  the  wings 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  All  these  changes  are  now  on  the  Statute  Book, 
and  whatever  modifications  or  amendments  the  future  may  have  in 
store,  all  of  them,  it  is  safe  to  say,  are  landinarks  on  a  road  which  the 
people  of  this  country  will  never  retrace.  That  would  have  been 
regarded  by  some  of  our  Liberal  forefathers  as  a  pretty  revolutionary 
record.  And  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  secret — perhaps  not  the 
secret — judgment  of  some  of  our  more  ardent  spirits  I  am  beginning 
to  be  looked  upon  as  something  of  what  our  American  friends  call  a 
i-  back-number,"  or,  at  any  rate,  as  disposed  to  shiver  on  the  brink 
of  the  current  upon  which  they  are  eager  to  launch  away.  I  mention 
these  things  as  illustrations,  which  might  easily  be  multiplied,  of  the 
essentially  progressive  spirit  which,  in  all  its  history,  has  been  the 
life-breath  of  our  party.  If  that  spirit  is  dead,  or  dying,  among  us, 
let  us,  without  delay,  cast  away  and  have  done  with  the  dry  bones. 
But  if.  as  I  believe,  it  is,  amid  all  the  temporary  but  absorbing  distrac- 
tions of  the  war.  as  bright  and  vital  as  ever,  do  not  let  us,  while 
welcoming  every  whole-hearted  ally,  abandon  the  primacy  which  has 
always  been  ours  in  the  army  of  progress,  or,  in  a  fit  of  timorousness 
or  lethargy,  hand  over  to  others  the  torch  which  we  have  received  from 
those  who  went  before  us. 


Problems  of  Reconstruction. 

The  group  of  problems  which  go  by  the  name  of  reconstruction  are 
not  all  of  them  new  to  us.  Already,  before  the  war,  two  of  the  most 
urgent  and  difficult  of  them  had  been  engaging  our  close  attention.  One 
of  them — the  nationalisation,  in  the  largest  and  fullest  sense,  of  our 
system  of  education— was  ripe  for  legislation,  and  we  are  all  glad  that 
it  has  been  taken  in  hand  now  by  so  competent  and  liberal-minded  a 
man  as  Mr.  Fisher.  The  other  was  the  land  question  in  its  many 
ramifications,  the  diffusion  of  ownership,  a  more  rational  and  produc- 
tive system  of  cultivation,  the  extension  and  development  of  co-operation 
among  producers,  and,  above  all,  and  before  all,  adequate  and  decent 
housing  and  a  minimum  wage  for  the  labourer.  These  things  we  had 
already  in  hand  when  the  great  cataclvsm  engulfed  the  world  and 
arrested  for  years  the  advance  of  social  reform  to  which  we  Liberals 
regard  all  changes  of  political  structure  and  machinery  as,  in  the  long 
run  auxiliary  and  instrumental.  There  are  new  factors,  which  must, 
and  ought  to  be,  taken  into  account  when  we  forecast  the  near  future. 
One,  and  I  lay  stress  upon  this,  is  the  large  part  which  women  have 
taken,  and  are  taking,  in  the  war,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  and  the 
extent  to  which  consultation  and  co-operation  with  them  has  become 
natural  and  necessary  in  the  various  phases  of  the  after-settlement. 
Another  factor  is  the  enormous  and,  indeed,  incalculable  change  in 
perspective,  both  domestic  and  international,  which  the  war  itself  has 
brought  about,  and  which,  though  it  leaves  our  old  Liberal  faith  in 
democratic  government  not  only  unassailed  but  confirmed,  vitally  affects 
tne  proportions  of  things,  and  brings  within  the  domain  of  the  possible, 
and  even  of  the  actual,  what  only  four  years  ago  would  have  seemed 
to  practical  men  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are  made.  I  am  not  goincr 
on  an  informal  occasion  such  as  this,  to  attempt  to  promulgate  or  eve°n 
to  outline  a  programme.    I  have  referred  already  to  education  and  to 
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the  problems  connected  with  agricultural  land.  But,  as  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  Liberals  of  London,  there  is  an  urban,  as  well  as  a 
rural,  land  question.  I  can  remember  the  time,  thirty  years  ago,  when 
what  was  called  leasehold  enfranchisement  was  with  many  Liberals  an 
accepted  and  favoured  reform.  We  have  passed  a  long  way  beyond  that ; 
and,  whether  it  is  called  Socialism  or  by  any  other  name,  we  have  come 
to  the  point  when  the  power  of  the  community  to  determine  in  the 
common  interest — of  course,  with  an  equitable  regard  to  the  conditions 
which  the  community  itself  has  created  or  allowed — the  tenure  and 
taxation  of  town  sites,  has  become  not  only,  as  it  always  was,  a  right, 
but  a  duty. 

Faith  in  Free  Trade  Unimpaired. 

There  are  two  other  matters  of  vital  import,  upon  which  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  you  are  going  to  be  addressed  by  speakers  of  authority,  and 
as  to  which  Liberalism  should  speak  with  no  uncertain  voice.  The 
first  relates  to  the  conditions  under  which  we  are  going,  after  the  war 
is  over,  to  carry  on  our  external  trade.  The  war  undoubtedly  has 
illustrated  the  importance  of  establishing  and  maintaining  within  our 
own  borders  by  legitimate  methods — by  which  I  mean  methods  which  do 
not,  in  the  long  run,  defeat  themselves — certain  essential  and,  as  they 
are  now  called,  basic  industries.  Nor  will  it  be  possible,  in  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye,  as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded,  to  drop  the  control 
which  the  war  has  rendered  necessaiy  over  the  normal  course  of  imports 
and  exports.  But  there  is  nothing'  in  any  lesson  taught  by  the  war 
to  impair  our  faith  in  Free  Trade  as  an  indispensable  condition  of 
the  prosperity  and  progress  of  a  country  situated  like  ours.  There  is  one 
way,  and  one  only,  by  which  we  can  sustain  the  burden  of  debt  and  taxa- 
tion which  will  weigh  upon  us  for  years  to  come,  and  at  the  same  time 
recreate  and  enlarge  the  fabric  of  our  national  wealth  ;  and  that  is  by 
increasing  the  energy  and  productiveness  of  our  agriculture,  our  mines r 
our  manufactures,  our  shipping,  and  all  the  multiform  commercial 
activities  for  which  we  possess  natural  or  acquired  aptitudes.  It  can 
be  done  by  education,  by  science,  by  organisation,  by  inventiveness,  by 
flexibility,  by  strenuous  toil.  It  cannot  be  done,  and  it  never  will  be 
done,  by  the  artificial  protection  of  tariffs. 

Relations  between  Labour  and  Capital. 

The  second,  and  a  not  less  vital  matter,  is  that  of  the  future  relations 
between  Labour  and  Capital.  A  solid  foundation  here  has  been  laid 
in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  which  I  appointed  eighteen  months  ago, 
and  which  was  so  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Whitley.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  that  the  experience  of  the  war  lends  encouragement  to 
the  ideal  of  a  general  and  direct  control  by  the  State  of  the  production 
and  distribution  of  commodities.  But  the  elimination  of  what  is  now 
called  "profiteering  "  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  able  to  exploit  for 
their  own  benefit,  and  at  the  expense  of  the  community,  what  is  or  can 
be  made  a  monopoly,  offends  no  principle  of  justice  or  social  expediency. 
What  I  venture  to  commend  to  you  in  this  domain  is  not  to  enter  into 
a  controversy  about  generalities,  but  to  grapple  with  particular  cases 
(for  the  variety  of  conditions  is  almost  infinite),  always  remembering 
and  upholding  the  root  principle  of  Liberalism  that  special  privileges, 
special  classes,  special  interests,  must,  upon  due  proof  given, 
be  subordinated  to  the  common  good.  I  did  not  come  here  this  evening 
to  preach  a  new,  or  even  a  revised,  gospel.    My  object  was  the  much 
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humbler  one  oi  providing  some  food — for  the  Controller  has  not  yet 
begun  to  commandeer  ideas — for  reflection,  and  to  indicate  in  the  most 
general  way  the  lines  upon  which  in  the  immediate  future  Liberalism, 
in  my  opinion,  ought  to  proceed.  Its  message  is  not  exhausted ;  its 
mission  is  not  spent.  We  ought  to  derive  fresh  encouragement  and 
inspiration  for  the  new  duties  which  are  cast  upon  us  here  at  home,  by 
the  belief  that  when  this  world-shaking  ordeal  has  at  last  reached  its 
appointed  end,  we  shall  see  rising  on  the  ruins  wrought  by  the  carnage 
and  havoc  of  war  a  new  international  polity  based  upon  our  own  Liberal 
ideals  of  freedom  and  equality. 


THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  VOLUME. 


The  January  number  of  The  Liberal  Magazine  was  the  last  of  the 
Twenty-Fifth  Volume,  and,  though  Parliament  Street  is  divided  from 
Fleet  Street  by  the  whole  length  of  the  Strand,  one  can  easily  imagine 
the  excellent  "stunt"  which  in  ordinary  times  might  have  been 
evolved  out  of  the  completion  of  the  quarter  of  a  century.  "  Ordinary," 
however,  is  exactly  what  the  times  are  not,  and  the  coming  of  war  just 
three  years  and  a-half  ago  swiftly  and  inevitably  changed  the  character 
of  the  Magazine.  Yet  I  hope  that,  without  laying  myself  open  to  any 
imputation  of  4i  unctuous  rectitude,"  I  may  be  permitted  to  glance  back 
with  satisfaction,  not  to  say  pride,  to  pre-war  days,  when,  in  addition 
to  recording  and  analysing  current  politics,  the  Magazine  sought  to 
justify  its  title  by  providing  powder-and-shot  for  all  concerned  in  the 
struggle — a  never-ceasing  one — for  Liberalism  and  Liberal  principles. 
With  the  exception  of  the  First  Volume — "only  a  little  one"  of  four 
months — I  have  been  privileged  to  be  Editor  of  the  Magazine  for  the 
whole  period  of  its  existence,  and  speaking  for  myself  and  all  associated 
with  me  in  the  work,  we  make  bold  to  claim  that  if  we  fought  vigorously 
fas  we  hope  and  believe  we  did)  at  the  same  time  we  also  fought  fairly 
and  honourably.  Poison-gas  was  sometimes  used  in  our  domestic  con- 
troversies ;  it  was  never  a  weapon  employed  by  the  Magazine.  Partisans 
we  were,  if  you  like,  in  the  same  sense  that  a  good  advocate  is  partisan 
of  his  client's  cause.  It  is  no  part  of  the  advocate's  duty  to  state  the 
case  against  his  client ;  it  is  equally  his  duty  to  make  out  the  case  for 
him  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  truth  and  legitimate  pleading. 
Our  claim  is  that  The  Liberal  Magazine  was  a  good  advocate  of  Liberal 
policy,  and  nothing  that  has  happened  in  these  later  years  of  war  makes 
us  any  the  less  proud  of  our  record  from  1893  to  1914. 

The  war,  however,  brought  with  it  a  party  truce,  and  so  long  as  that 
lasts  the  Magazine  eschews  controversy  and  falls  back  upon  its  other 
function  of  being  a  faithful  and  trustworthy  recorder  of  events.  I  am 
glad  to  think  that  in  so  doing  we  still  continue  to  render  useful  service. 
A  few  days  ago  I  chanced  to  meet  a  friend  whom  I  had  last  seen  in  the 
days  of  peace.  In  the  interval  he  had  become  a  Captain  in  the  Army, 
and  had  been  twice  wounded.  It  was  a  peculiar  gratification  to  find  how 
warmly  he  praised  the  war  Magazine.  He  had  been  in  the  trenches 
in  Macedonia,  and  he  told  me  how  each  month  he  got  the  Magazine  and 
read  it  all  as  a  convenient  and  easy  way  of  getting  to  know  of  the  effects 
of  the  war  outside  the  actual  fighting.  It  is  well  known  that  a  speaker 
often  gauges  the  acoustic  properties  of  the  hall  in  which  he  is  speaking 
by  fixing  his  eye  on  his  remotest  listener,  and  in  a  similar  way  I  inter* 
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pret  the  appreciation  of  my  friend  in  Macedonia  as  evidence  that  the 
Magazine  during  the  war  has  not  altogether  failed  to  achieve  the  ends 
at  which  it  has  aimed. 

There  are  those  who  think  that  when  the  Reform  Bill  becomes  law 
a  General  Election  cannot  much  longer  be  delayed,  and  that  this  will 
inevitably  mean  the  end  of  the  party  truce  and  a  revival  of  political 
controversy  (not  necessarily,  of  course,  on  pre-war  lines).  As  to  that 
I  know  nothing;  I  am  content  to  prophesy  nothing.  My  concern 
for  the  moment  is  with  the  past,  and  my  desire  to  thank  all  the  thousands 
of  good  friends  of  the  Magazine  for  the  staunch  support  which  has  stood 
even  the  strain  of  war.  In  entering  upon  the  Twenty-Sixth  Volume  the 
staff  of  the  Magazine  will  make  it  their  constant  endeavour  to  maintain 
a  reputation  earned  by  the  preceding  twenty-five  volumes. 

C.  G. 
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NOTES  AND  FIGURES. 


By  the  time  these  pages  reach  the  reader. 
The  Reform  Act.  it  is  as  certain  as  anything  can  be  in  an 
uncertain  world  that  the  Reform  Bill  will 
have  become  the  Reform  Act.  The  Magazine,  however,  goes  to 
press  a  day  or  two  too  early  to  make  it  possible  to  follow  the  Bill  as 
far  as  the  Statute  Book,  and  in  what  follows  our  record  ends  with 
the  consideration  by  the  Commons  of  the  Lords'  amendments.  It 
is  as  yet  uncertain  as  we  write  what  the  final  provisions  of  the  Bill 
will  prove  to  be  as  to  Proportional  Representation  and  the 
Alternative  Vote. 

These  are  questions  of  no  small  importance,  but  whatever  the 
issue  on  them  as  between  now  and  to-morrow  may  be,  we  can  make 
no  mistake  in  saying  that  the  Reform  Act  is  one  of  the  greatest  of 
the  series  which  have  broadened  and  extended  our  system  of  repre- 
sentative Government.  The  number  of  electors  is  doubled.  Women 
— no  less  than  six  million — are  for  the  first  time  given  a  Parliamen- 
tary vote.  The  franchise  is  simplified  and  improved,  and  the  cost  of 
elections  cheapened,  long  steps  forward  are  taken  towards  the 
realisation  of  "  One  Man,  One  Vote,"  and  "  One  Vote,  One  Value." 
All  Liberals  welcome  the  measure,  not  because  it  gives  them  all  they 
would  desire,  but  because  they  are  convinced  that  the  time  was  more 
than  ripe  for  a  drastic  and  comprehensive  reform  of  our  franchise 
electoral  system. 

We  may  add  that  the  Liberal  Publication  Department  has  in  the 
press  a  handbook  which  will  give  the  full  text  of  the  Act  with 
explanatory  notes  by  Mr.  Renwick  Seager,  with  contributions  by- 
Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson,  M.P.,  and  Sir  W.  H.  Dickinson,  M.P.  It 
will  be  published  at  Is.  6d.,  or  post  free  Is.  I0d. 
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Tlie  House  of  Lords  gave  nine  days  to  the 
The  Reform  Bill    Committee  Stage  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
ix  the  Lords.       two  days  to  the  Report  and  Third  Reading. 

We  give  an  account  of  the  more  important 
amendments  made  or  proposed — and  of  the  more  important  only. 

COMMITTEE. 

The  Franchise  and  Aliens. 

1.  Lord  Jersey  (U)  moved  (January  8th)  that  a  man  shall  not 
be  entitled  to  have  the  franchise  unless  he  is  a  British  subject,  and 
has  been  one  for  not  fewer  than  15  years.  Lost  by  84  to  69 
(majority  15).  The  Government  declined  to  accept  the  amendment 
on  the  ground  that  the  proper  time  to  deal  with  the  question  was 
when  the  subject  of  naturalisation  is  being  dealt  with  as  a  whole, 
as  it  is  to  be  in  the  near  future.  A  Bill  on  the  subject  is  indeed 
promised  for  next  Session. 

Woman  Suffrage. 

1.  Lord  Loreburn  (L)  moved  (January  9th  and  10th)  to  leave 
out  the  sub-section  which  entitles  women  to  be  registered  as  Parlia- 
mentary electors  under  certain  specified  conditions.  Lost  by  134 
to  71  (majority  63).  There  was  an  animated  debate  on  the  question 
of  Woman  Suffrage,  in  which  the  opponents  of  that  change  showed 
themselves  in  the  main  to  be  unyielding  in  their  opposition — with 
one  important  exception,  however.  The  Lord  Chancellor  both 
spoke  strongly  and  voted  for  Lord  Loreburn's  amendment ;  but 
Lord  Curzon — the  President  of  the  Anti-Suffrage  League  as  well  as 
the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Lords — whilst  speaking  in  the  most 
uncompromising  strain  against  woman  suffrage,  declined  to  take 
any  part  in  the  division.  This  decision  he  defended  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  for  the  Lords  to  challenge  a  conflict  with 
the  Commons,  from  which,  unless  the  Lords  subsequently  gave  way, 
the  most  serious  consequences  might  arise.  In  a  word — or  rather 
in  three — he  declined  to  ''damn  the  consequences."  As  the 
question  of  Votes  for  Women  is  one  which  has  always  hitherto  been 
one  about  which  Liberals  have  been  divided  in  opinion,  the  Liberal 
Magazine  has  taken  no  side  in  the  controversy,  and  been  content 
with  the  humble  role  of  a  chronicler  of  events.  But  we  may  be 
permitted  just  to  make  this  comment  on  this  debate  in  the  Lords — 
that  when  we  read  the  gloomy  prophecies  from  the  lips  of  peers 
(some  of  them,  it  must  be  admitted,  life-long  Liberals),  a  Liberal 
instinct  bids  us  hope  for  the  best,  and  we  have  it  in  our  bones  that 
at  the  worst  the  reality  will  fall  very  far  short  of  the  unrelieved 
picture  of  woe  feared  by  these  despairing  prophets.  The  following 
is  how  the  49  Liberal  peers  who  voted  were  divided : — 
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For  Woman  Suffrage  (37). 


Aberconway,  Lord. 
Airedale,  Lord. 
Anslow,  Lord. 
Blyth,  Lord. 
Boston,  Lord. 
Buckmaster,  Lord. 
Chesterfield,  Earl. 
Colebrooke,  Lord. 


Den  man,  Lord. 
Devonport,  Viscount 
Emmott,  Lord. 
Farrer,  Lord. 
Gladstone,  Viscount. 
Haldane,  Viscount. 
Harcourt,  Viscount. 
Islington,  Lord. 
Kinnberley,  Earl. 
Courtney    of    Penwith,  Lincolnshire,  Marquess.    Shaw,  Lord 

Lord.  Marchamley,  Lord.  Souithwark,  Lord. 

Cowdray,  Viscount.  Morley    of    Blackburn,  Tenterden,  Lord. 

Crewe,  Marquess.  Viscount.  Whitburgh,  Lord. 


Muir-Mackenzie,  Lord. 
Rath  creed  an,  Lord. 
Reading,  Earl. 
Rhondola,  Lord. 
Rothermere,  Lord. 
Rowallan,  Lord. 
Russell,  Earl. 
St.  Davids,  Lord. 
Sandhurst,  Viscount. 


Allendale,  Viscount. 
Ashton  of  Hyde,  Lord. 
Bryce,  Viscount. 
Charnwood,  Lord. 


Against  (12). 
Glenconner,  Lord. 
Joicey,  Lord. 
Knollys,  Viscount. 
Loreburn,  Earl. 


Robson,  Lord. 
Swaythling,  Lord. 
Treowen,  Lord. 
Weardale,  Lord. 


In  addition  to  the  Liberal  peers  voting,  Lord  Channing  was  paired 
for,  and  Lord  Eversley,  Lord  Granard,  and  Lord  MacDonnell 
against  Woman  Suffrage. 

2.  Lord  Peel  moved  {January  14th)  to  add  to  the  sub- 
jection, which  grants  to  a  woman  the  right  to  be  registered  as  a 
Parliamentary  elector  for  a  University  constituency  if  she  has 
attained  the  age  of  30  years,  and  would  be  entitled  to  be  so  registered 
if  she  were  a  man,  as  an  alternative  to  the  latter  qualification,  "  or, 
so  long  as  at  any  University  women  are  not  admitted  to  degrees, 
has  passed  such  examinations  and  kept  such  residence  at  that  Uni- 
versity as  would  entitle  her  to  receive  a  degree  if  she  were  a  man." 
Agreed  to. 

3.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  (U)  moved  {January  lAth  and 
15th)  an  amendment  providing  that  no  steps  should  be  taken 
to  put  the  provisions  of  the  Act  conferring  the  franchise  upon  women 
into  operation  until  (1)  they  had  been  submitted  by  referendum  to 
the  women  registered  as  local  government  electors;  and  (2)  until 
the  same  provisions  had  been  submitted  by  referendum  to  the  male 
Parliamentary  electors.  Withdrawn  in  favour  of  Lord  Halifax's 
amendment  (see  below). 

4.  Lord  Halifax  (U)  moved  (January  15th)  an  amendment 
making  votes  for  women  depend  upon  the  result  of  a  referendum  of 
existing  women  local  government  electors.  Lost  by  90  to  62 
(majority  28).  Lord  Crawford  bluntly  said  that  the  proposed 
referendum  would  be  a  foregone  conclusion  in  favour  of  the  vote, 
and  therefore  a  needless  "  waste  of  time,  money,  and  energy." 

Votes  for  Sailors,  Soldiers,  &c. 

1.  Lord  Peel  moved  (January  15th)  to  make  the  provisions 
applying  to  military  and  naval  voters  applicable  also  to  the  Air 
Force.    Agreed  to. 
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2.  Lord  Beresford  (U)  moved  (Januanj  loth)  to  make  "  naval 
voter  "  include  merchant  seamen,  pilots,  or  fishermen,  including 
masters  of  merchant  ships  or  fishing  boats,  and  apprentices  thereon. 
Carried  by  52  to  17  (majority  35). 

Franchise  Qualifications. 

1.  Lord  Peel  moved  (January  16th)  a  new  clause  as  to  joint 
occupation.    Agreed  to. 

2.  Lord  Camperdown  (U)  moved  (January  16th)  to  retain  the 
disqualification  in  respect  of  the  local  government  vote  by  reason 
of  the  receipt  of  poor  relief.    Agreed  to. 

3.  Lord  Parmoor  (U)  moved  (Januanj  16th)  the  omission  of  the 
sub-section  disqualifying  conscientious  objectors.  Lost  by  88  to  26 
(majority  62). 

4.  Lord  Buckmaster  (L)  moved  (Januanj  17th)  that  a  con- 
scientious objector  who  had  received  conditional  exemption  should 
not  be  disfranchised.    Lost  by  52  to  32  (majority  20). 

5.  Lord  Beresford  (U)  moved  (January  17?//).  that  no  one  not 
a  natural-born  British  subject  should  be  qualified  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  Parliament.  Discussed  and  withdrawn.  This  amend- 
ment would  have  disqualified  General  Botha  and  General  Smuts 
from  sitting  in  either  House  of  Parliament. 

Methods  of  Voting. 

1.  Lord  Selborne  (Lt)  moved  (January  21st  and  22nd)  an 
amendment  to  apply  Proportional  Representation  to  all  constitu- 
encies returning  from  three  to  five  members.  Carried  by  132  to  42 
(majority  90).  This  sweeping  majority  in  favour  of  P.R.  was  fore- 
shadowed by  the  debate,  in  which  nearly  all  the  speakers  were  in 
favour  (not  always  for  exactly  the  same  reason)  of  this  vital  altera- 
tion. In  the  Commons  a  limited  scheme  of  P.R.  was  rejected  on 
three  occasions  by  majorities  of  7,  32,  and  76.  On  the  third  occasion 
(November  22nd)  27  Unionist  M.P.s  voted  for  P.R.  and  127  against 
it  ;  in  the  Lords  108  Unionist  peers  voted  for  it  and  24  against  it. 
We  never  remember  an  occasion  in  which  the  members  of  one  and 
the  same  party  in  the  two  Houses  differed  so  widely.  One  ground 
urged  for  overriding  the  decision  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
desire  expressed  for  P.R.  by  those  representing  agriculture,  afraid 
that  only  so  would  agriculturists  secure  adequate  representation. 
An  analysis  of  the  division  by  parties  shows  the  following: — 

For  P.R.  Against. 

Unionists   108        ...  24 

Liberals    21       ...  18 

Bishops'  Bench    ...       ...       ...       3       ...  0 


132 


42 
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The  votes  of  Liberal  peers  were  cast  as  follows 


Airedale,  Lord. 
A n slow,  Lord. 
Ash  to  n  of  Hyde,  Loi 
Be  a  ueli  am  p ,  Earl. 
Blyth,  Lord. 
Bryce,  Viscoumt. 
Cham  wood,  Lord. 
Chesterfield.  Earl. 


For  (21). 

Courtney    of    Pen  with, 

Lord. 
Deimian,  Lord. 
Durham.  Earl. 
Gladstone,  Viscount. 
Glencoamer,  Lord. 
IncJicape,  Lord. 
Islington,  Lord. 

Against  (18). 
Haldane,  Viscount. 
Har  count,  Viscount. 
Kimberley,  Earl. 
Lincolnshire,  Marquess. 
Rathe  ree  dan ,  Lord . 
Russell,  Earl. 


Knollys,  Viscount. 
Loreburn,  Earl. 
Muir-Mackenzie,  Lord. 
Pontypridd,  Lord. 
Rhondda,  Lord. 
Sheffield,  Lord. 


St.  Davids,  Lord. 
South w ark,  Lord. 
Stan  more,  Lord. 
Swaytihling,  Lord. 
Tenterden,  Lord. 
Weardale,  Lord. 


Buckm aster.  Lord. 
Coleridge,  Lord. 
Crewe,  Marquees. 
Devonport,  Viscount. 
Farrer,  Lord. 
Gainford,  Lord. 

2.  Lord  Galway  (U)  moved  (January  22nd)  the  omission  of 
trie  subsection  providing  for  the  Alternative  Vote  in  single  member 
constituencies.  Carried  by  56  to  9  (majority  47).  The  Govern- 
ment left  the  decision  entirely  to  the  House. 

3.  Lord  Plymouth  (U)  moved  (January  22nd)  an  amendment 
applying  Proportional  Representation  to  University  constituencies 
returning  three  (instead  of  two)  members.  Carried  by  31  to  30 
(majority  1).  Lord  Peel,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  opposed 
the  amendment. 


Election  Agent's  Fee. 

1.  Lord  Somerleyton  (U)  moved  (January  23rd)  that  the 
election  agent's  fee  should  not  be-  included  in  the  maximum  expenses, 
payable  by  a  candidate.    Agreed  to. 

Welsh  University  Member. 

1.  Lord  St.  Davids  (L)  moved  (January  23rd)  to  give  separate 
representation  to  the  University  of  Wales.    Agreed  to. 

REPORT  STAGE. 
1.  Lord  Peel  moved  (January  28th)  to  make  the  sub-section  as 
to  conscientious  objectors  read  as  follows : — 

Any  person  being  a  conscientious  objector  to  whom  this  subsection 
applies  shall  be  disqualified  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  a 
period  of  five  years  thereafter  from  being  registered  or  voting  as  a 
parliamentary  or  local  government  elector,  unless  before  the  expiration 
of  one  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war  he  proves  to  the  Central 
Tribunal,  as  established  for  the  purposes  of  the  Military  Service  Act, 
1916,  (a)  that  he  has  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  taken  up  and, 
so  far  as  reasonably  practicable,  continued  service  which  constitutes  a 
person  (other  than  a  person  serving  on  full  pay  as  a  member  of  any 
of  the  naval,  military,  or  air  forces  of  the  Crown)  a  naval  or  military 
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voter  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  ;  or  (b)  that  having  been  exempted 
from  military  service  on  condition  of  doing  work  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  and  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  appropriate  tribunal  or  authority  ; 
or  (c)  that  having  obtained  an  absolute  exemption  from  military  service 
without  any  such  condition,  he  has  nevertheless  taken  up  and,  so  far 
as  reasonably  practicable,  continued  some  work  of  national  importance  ; 
and  obtains  a  certificate  from  the  Central  Tribunal  to  that  effect. 

This  subsection  shall  apply  to  a  conscientious  objector  who  either  (a) 
lias  been  exempted  from  all  military  service  (including  non-combatant 
service)  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  objection  ;  or  (b)  having  been 
convicted  by  court-martial  of  an  offence  against  military  law,  and  having 
represented  that  the  offence  was  the  result  of  conscientious  objection 
to  military  service,  has  been  awarded  imprisonment  or  detention. 

Agreed  to,  with  an  amendment  proposed  by  Lord  Sheffield  (L), 
providing  that  the  disqualification  of  persons  mentioned  in  Clause  (c) 
should  not  apply  to  a  man  who,  having  obtained  absolute  exemption 
from  military  service  without  any  condition  mentioned  in  the 
previous  clauses,  had  nevertheless  "  before  or  after  "  the  passing  of 
the  Act  taken  up  and,  so  far  as  reasonably  practical,  continued 
some  work  of  national  importance. 

2.  Lord  Burnham  (U)  moved  (January  28///)  a  new  clause 
providing  that  "  a  freeman  of  the  City  of  London  being  a  liveryman 
of  one  of  the  City  Companies,  who  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
Parliamentary  elector  within  the  City,  shall  be  entitled  if  he  thinks 
fit  to  be  entered  in  a  separate  list  of  liverymen  in  the  register  of 
Parliamentary  electors  and  to  record  his  vote  for  Parliament  as  a 
liveryman."  Agreed  to.  The  provision  is  also  to  apply  to  the 
freeman  of  any  borough  if  the  Council  of  the  borough  so  resolve. 

3.  Lord  Lichfield  (U)  moved  (January  28///)  to  excise  the  sub- 
section requiring  local  authorities  to  provide  additional  polling- 
districts  and  polling  stations  if,  in  the  opinion  of  a  body  of  electors, 
the  arrangements  were  inadequate.  Carried  by  20  to  1.5  (majority  5). 

4.  Lord  Balfour  (U)  moved  (January  29///)  a  new  clause 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  Boundary  Commissioners  as  soon 
as  practicable  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  revise  the  Redistribution 
Schedule.    Agreed  to. 

5.  Lord  Parmoor  (U)  moved  (January  29///)  that  in  a  county 
election  for  a  three-or-four-membered  constituency  the  maximum 
9cale  of  expenses  should  be  4d.  per  elector,  and  for  a  borough 
election,  returning  not  less  than  three  members,  3d.    Agreed  to. 

6.  Lord  Parmoor  (U)  moved  (J an  nary  29///)  a  new  Redistribution 
Schedule  creating  constituencies  for  voting  on  the  principle  of  Pro- 
portional Representation.    Agreed  to. 

ft  *  *  *  4f  * 

Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Report  Stage  on  Januarv 
29th,  the  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  without  a  division,  Lord  Crewe 
paying  a  tribute  to  Lord  Peel  for  the  "  masterly  and  tactful  way  " 
in  which  he  had  conducted  it  through  the  House. 
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The  Lords'  Amendments  to  the  Reform 
The  Reform  Bill —     Bill    were    considered    by    the    House  of 
Lords'  Commons    on    January    30th,    31st,  and 

Amendments.         February  1st.    The  great  bulk  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  the  Lords  were  of  a  drafting 
character  or  involved  no  point  of  substance,  and  these  were  without 
exception  accepted  without  debate.      We  briefly  summarise  what 
took  place  on  matters  of  more  importance. 

1.  Proportional  Representation. — The  Commons  by  223  to  113 
(majority  110)  disagreed  (January  30th)  with  the  Lords'  Amend- 
ment, applying  Proportional  Representation  to  constituencies 
returning  from  three  to  five  members.  On  three  previous  occasions 
the  Commons  had  rejected  a  limited  scheme  of  P.R.,  and  still  greater 
objection  was  taken  to  the  comprehensive  scheme  proposed  by  the 
Lords.    Mr.  Asquith,  for  his  part,  said: — 

"  ....  I  cannot  really  be  a  party  to  putting  into  the  melting  pot  the 
whole  of  the  electoral  areas  of  this  country.  I  do  not,  for  the  moment, 
mind  them  going  into  the  melting  pot,  if  you  bring  out  better  results. 
But  to  put  them  into  the  melting  pot  with  the  result  of  having  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  vast,  unwieldy,  unworkable  areas,  in  which 
I  think  it  would  be  far  more  difficult  even  than  now  to  elect  by  your 
representative  machinery  the  real  opinion  of  the  constituency  is  a 
mistake.  As  I  said,  I  am  in  favour  of  proportional  representation  upon 
an  experimental  scale.  I  think  a  case  has  been  made  out.  If  those 
concerned  were  content  with  the  comparatively  moderate  proposition 
which  originally  was  presented  to  this  House,  or  will  be  content  with 
it  now,  they  shall  certainly  have  my  support.  But  I  could  not  possibly, 
having  regard  to  the  larger  interests  which  we  have  in  view — the  per- 
manent workability  of  the  electoral  system — accept  the  Amendment  of 
the  House  of  Lords." — (House  of  Commons,  January  30th,  1918.) 
The  division  will  be  found  analysed  on  page  12. 

2.  The  Alternative  Vote.—  The  Commons  by  178  to  170 
(majority  8)  disagreed  (January  31st)  with  the  Lords'  Amendment 
excising  the  provisions  as  to  the  Alternative  Vote. 

3.  University  Representation.  —  The  Commons  disagreed 
(January  31st)  with  the  Lords'  Amendment  providing  that  in  two- 
member  University  seats  the  voting  should  not  be  according  to 
Proportional  Representation . 

4.  Residential  Period. — The  Commons  disagreed  (January  31st) 
with  the  Lords'  Amendment  to  make  a  residential  qualification  for 
a  given  constituency  depend  upon  residence  during  the  last  fourteen 
days  of  the  qualifying  period. 

5.  Poor  Relief. — The  Commons  disagreed  (January  31st)  with 
the  Lords'  amendment  making  poor  relief  a  disqualification  for  the 
local  government  vote. 

6.  Livery  Vote. — The  Commons  agreed  (January  3\st)  with  the 
Lords'  Amendment  allowing  London  Liverymen,  otherwise  qualified, 
to  vote  as  Liverymen. 

(7)  Conscientious  Objectors. — The  Commons  disagreed  (February 
1st)  with  the  Lords'  Amendment  requiring  the  Local  Government 
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Board  to  collect  from  various  sources  information  as  to  conscientious 
objectors.  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  said  it  would  involve  a  great  burden 
of  work  for  no  useful  purpose. 

(8)  Election  Agent's  Fee. — The  Commons  agreed  (February  1st) 
to  the  Lords'  Amendment  taking  the  election  agent's  fee  outside  the 
limit  of  election  expenses,  adding  by  96  to  30  (majority  66)  that 
this  amount  must  not  exceed  £75  in  a  county  and  £50  in  a  borough. 

(9)  Welsh  University  Member. — The  Commons  agreed  (February 
1st)  to  the  Lords'  Amendment  giving  a  member  to  the  University  of 


In  the  Magazine  for  January,  at  page 
The  Non-Ferrous      645,  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Com- 
Metal  Industry       mons   in   Committee   on   the  Non-Ferrous 
Bill.  Metal  Industry  Bill  were  summarised  to  the 

point  at  which  the  House  adjourned 
for  the  Christmas  recess.  The  Committee  stage  was  resumed 
on  January  15th,  when  Sir  Albert  Stanley  indicated  the 
amendments  which  the  Government  proposed  to  move,  in 
order  to  meet  some  of  the  criticisms  of  the  Bill.  The  state- 
ment included  the  following  points: — It  would  be  made  clear 
that  the  operation  of  the  Bill  was  restricted  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  proposal  that  the  licence  should  be  annually  renewed  would 
be  dropped.  It  was  thought  desirable,  in  order  not  to  extend 
unduly  the  number  of  small  business  transactions,  for  the  Board  of 
Trade  to  prescribe  a  minimum  amount  of  such  transactions,  below 
which  they  would  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  the  way  of  wholesale  trade. 
As  it  had  never  been  the  intention  to  impose  conditions  on  the 
licence,  a  new  form  of  licence  would  be  submitted.  It  was  the 
intention  to  fix  the  fee  to  be  charged  for  the  licence  at  as  low  ?i 
figure  (probably  a  guinea)  as  would  make  the  administration  of  the 
Act  self-supporting.  The  Government  could  not  agree  to  a  further 
right  of  appeal,  but  proposed  to  substitute  for  the  High  Court  a 
Divisional  Court  of  the  King's  Bench  Division,  in  which  two,  or 
occasionally  three,  Judges  would  sit.  He  was  prepared  to  transfer 
the  onus  of  proof  that  a  company  was  under  German  control  or 
influence  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  This  concession  could  only  bo 
made  if  the  Board  retained  the  power  of  obtaining  information  by 
the  inspection  of  such  books  and  documents  as  they  might 
reasonably  require.  The  Bill  would  be  strengthened  to  prevent 
any  evasion  of  its  provisions  by  the  creation  of  a  subsidiary 
rompany.  The  first  clause  was  agreed  to,  with  certain  amendments. 
In  the  course  of  discussion,  Mr.  Runciman  declared  that  it  was 
impossible  to  cut  out  all  foreign  influences  in  international  trade 
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in  this  country.  He  thought  the  only  way  of  dealing  with  the 
matter  was  by  controlling  some  of  these  metals  at  their  sources. 

On  January  16th,  when  the  remaining  clauses  were  debated 
at  length,  the  Bill  passed  through  Committee  and  was  ordered  to 
be  reported  to  the  House. 

On  the  Report  Stage,  on  January  23rd,  an  amendment  (moved 
by  the  Solicitor-General)  was  accepted,  the  effect  of  which  was  to 
do  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  licence  where  the  transactions  were 
isolated  or  only  of  an  incidental  character.  An  amendment  by 
Mr.  Pringle  (L)  to  omit  nickel  from  the  metals  affected  by  the  Bill 
was  negatived,  as  was  also  one  by  Mr.  Holt  (L)  to  enable  a 
naturalised  British  subject  to  be  a  director,  partner,  manager,  or 
principal  officer  of  a  company,  without  bringing  the  company 
within  the  operation  of  the  Bill. 

In  the  debate  on  the  Third  Reading,  which  followed,  Mr. 
Hemmerde  (L)  argued  that  there  was  no  justification  for  the  Bill, 
while  Sir  C.  Hobhouse  (L)  pointed  out  that  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  had  not  told  them  that  the  result  of  the  Bill  would 
not  be  the  creation  of  syndicates  in  this  country,  which  would  have 
just  as  harmful  and  crippling  an  effect  upon  external  trade  as  the 
action  of  any  German  firm  might  have  on  our  external  trade. 

The  Bill  was  (January  23rd)  read  a  third  time  without  a 
division. 

The  proceedings  on  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  were  devoid 
of  incident,  its  passage  being  very  smooth. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  January 
The  Man-  14th,  the  Minister  of  National  Service  (Sir 
Power  Bill.  Auckland  Geddes)  introduced  the  new 
Military  Service  Bill,  and  in  a  maiden  speech 
gave  an  exhaustive  survey  of  the  man-power  problem,  with  which 
the  Bill  deals.  In  his  opening  sentences,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
described  the  man-power  problem  as  the  central  problem  of  the  war, 
and  declared  that  no  dramatic  stroke  less  than  a  divine  miracle 
would  simultaneously  solve  all  the  problems  which  are  loosely  called 
one  problem,  and  labelled  man-power.  These  problems  were  being 
met  every  day,  and  successfully  dealt  with  on  a  scale  of  which  few 
outside  the  central  ring  of  administrative  officials  have  any  con- 
ception. At  the  moment,  he  explained,  the  most  anxious  problems 
were  not  those  concerning  the  supply  of  men  for  the  Army.  What 
they  were  seeking  to  do  was  to  take  steps  now  against  the  time  when 
they  would  be  the  most  anxious — a  time  which  he  believed  he  could 
see  coming  at  no  very  distant  date.  He  had  seen  it  stated  that 
recruiting  had  broken  down,  and  that  the  Armies  at  the  front  were 
melting  for  lack  of  recruits.  Plain  facts  did  not  support  that  state- 
ment. The  British  Armies  in  the  field  in  December  last  were 
stronger  than  in  December,  1916,  not  only  in  establishment  but  in 
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ration  strength.  Every  day  the  hitting  force  of  Britain  became  of 
greater  importance  to  the  Alliance,  and  on  Britain  and  on  the  skill 
with  which  she  handled  her  man-power  in  the  months  to  come  every- 
thing depended,  for  it  was  clear  that  we  must  prepare  to  play  a  larger 
part  on  the  field  of  battle  until  America  came  in,  and  that  meant 
men.  more  men  for  the  Army. 

The  Internationa]  Man-rower  Position. 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  dealt  first  with  the  international  man- 
power position,  and  in  doing  so  gave  the  result  of  a  detailed  Govern- 
ment examination  of  the  subject.  This  showed  that  the  Allies, 
excluding  Russia  and  Roumania,  had  a  substantial  superiority  over 
the  armies  of  the  Central  Powers.  Accordingly,  the  Russian 
collapse  would  not  enable  the  enemy  to  bring  such  force  to  bear  on 
the  Western  front  as  to  overwhelm  us  by  sheer  weight  of  numbers. 
Still,  we  had  to  face  the  possibility  of  the  transference  of  1,600,000 
from  East  to  West.  Turning  to  the  credit  side  of  the  account,  he 
assured  the  House  that  the  Allied  Armies  were,  in  relative  numbers 
and  moral,  in  a  position  to  face  at  least  on  equal  terms  the  forces 
of  the  enemy  at  present  opposed  to  them.  There  could,  however, 
be  no  superiority  until  the  full  power  of  America  came  into  play. 
Dealing  next  with  the  effort  of  what  he  called  the  British  League 
of  Nations,  the  Minister  of  National  Service  gave  details  of  the 
contributions,  which  may  be  usefully  summarised  thus: — Contri- 
bution of  the  Empire,  6,750,000  men,  made  up  thus :  From  England. 
4,530,000,  or  60  per  cent.  ;  from  Scotland,  620,000,  or  8*3  per  cent. ; 
from  Wales,  200,000,  or  3*7  per  cent. ;  from  Ireland,  170,000,  or 
2*3  per  cent.  ;  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies,  900,000,  or  12  per 
cent.  ;  from  India,  and  the  African  and  other  Dependencies, 
1,000,000. 

The  Proposed  Measures. 
Asking  how  this  proud  record  was  to  be  maintained  during  the 
present  year,  Sir  Auckland  Geddes  ]>ointed  to  two  sources  from 
which  the  necessary  demands  could  be  met,  the  reserve  in  the  Armies 
at  home  and  abroad  and  the  men  still  in  civil  life.  During  the  past 
twelve  months,  he  said,  the  Armies  abroad  had  undergone  a  strict 
scrutiny,  and  the  composition  of  the  Army  at  home  was  being  so 
readjusted  as  to  enable  the  greatest  possible  proportion  of  the 
demands  of  the  Armies  oversea  to  be  met  from  within  the  Army 
itself.  But  when  all  this  was  done,  if  we  were  to  expand  the  Navy 
and  the  Air  Force  and  to  maintain  the  Armies  in  the  field,  it  was 
necessary  to  proceed  immediately  to  raise  in  this  country  420,000 
to  450,000  men  from  among  those  now  in  civil  life.  He  gave  the 
warning  that  the.se  figures  must  be  regarded  as  the  absolute 
minimum,  and  said  it  might  well  be  that  the  exigencies  of  the 
military  situation  would  this  year  necessitate  the  withdrawal  of  a 
still  larger  number  of  men  from  the  ranks  of  industry.  Having 
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intimated  that  it  was  not  proposed,  for  the  moment,  to  raise  the 
military  age  or  to  introduce  compulsory  service  in  Ireland — though 
there  would  be  no  hesitation  in  doing  either  if  the  military  needs 
of  the  situation  could  not  be  met  in  other  ways — Sir  Auckland 
Geddes  said  for  the  present  the  Government  were  determined  to 
make  available  for  military  service  a  very  large  number  of  the  young 
men  now  engaged  in  essential  industries.  He  alluded  to  the  series 
of  Trade  Union  conferences,  and  expressed  great  appreciation  of  the 
spirit  animating  the  leaders  of  organised  labour,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Amalgamated  Society  of  Engineers,  who  had  refused  to  take 
part.  Sir  Auckland  at  this  stage  alluded  to  efforts  which  were 
being  made  to  stir  up  strife  in  the  munition  factories,  and  observed 
that  what  was  claimed  for  the  young  men  in  vital  industries  was 
an  immunity  only  to  be  purchased  on  these  terms — at  the  price  of 
the  men  who  had  f  ought  and  been  wounded ;  at  the  price  of  sending 
their  fathers  to  the  trenches ;  at  the  price  of  limiting  if  not  stopping 
the  leave  of  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes 
proceeded : — 

"  These  young  men  are  now  threatening  to  take  what  they  call  drastic 
action — in  plain  language,  they  are  threatening  to  hold  up  the  output 
of  ships  and  aeroplanes  in  order  to  force  the  Government  to  send  out 
the  wounded  men  again  and  again,  to  drag  out  the  fathers,  and  stop  the 
leave  of  the  men  at  the  front  ('  Shame  ').  I  believe  that  if  they  do  they 
will  meet  such  a  blast  of  hatred  and  contempt  that  will  surprise  them. 
Think  of  the  monstrosity  of  the  claim — young  fit  men  to  stay  and  draw 
good  wages ;  old  men,  wounded  men,  and  men  from  some  other  union 
to  go  and  fight,  and  the  men  that  are  fighting  to  have  their  leave  stopped. 
(An  hon.  member:  'Put  them  under  martial  law.')  The  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  has,  at  my  request,  undertaken  to  arrange  for  me 
to  meet  a  fully  representative  gathering  of  employers." — (House  of 
i'ommons,  January  14f/(,  1918.) 

The  Machinery  to  be  Used. 
Sir  Auckland  Geddes  proceeded  to  explain  the  machinery  for  the 
proposed  "comb-out,"  as  contained  in  the  new  Bill.  It  had  two 
main  objects — to  abolish  the  automatic  addition  of  two  months' 
exemption  at  present  enjoyed  by  certain  men,  and  to  give  to  the 
Director-General  of  National  Service  power  to  withdraw  any 
certificates  of  exemption  granted  on  occupational  grounds.  He 
declared  that  there  were  in  civil  life  a  large  number  of  men  holding 
such  certificates,  who  were  engaged  in  work  of  practically  no 
national  importance,  and  closed  by  saying  that  with  the  powers  given 
by  the  Bill  the  Government  would  be  able  to  proceed  with  recruiting 
on  an  easily  understood  system  of  "clean  cuts"  by  age  and 
occupation. 

After  a  short  discussion  the  Bill  was  brought  in  and  read  a 
first  time. 

SECOND  READING. 
The  debate  on  Second  Reading  took  place  on  January  17th,  when 
Sir  Donald  Maclean  (L)  welcomed  the  proposal  to  take  away  a  large 
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part  of  the  power  of  the  tribunals,  and  (as  Chairman  of  the  London 
Appeal  Tribunal)  quoted  statistics  in  support  of  his  contention  that 
the  Minister  could  only  draw  a  comparatively  small  number  of  men 
from  tribunal  sources.  Mr.  Small  wood  (L)  denounced  War  Office 
methods  in  a  trenchant  speech.  Mr.  Archdale  (U)  moved  (on  behalf 
of  the  Irish  Unionist  Members)  an  amendment  declaring  that  no 
further  demands  should  be  made  upon  the  man-power  of  Great 
Britain  without  an  assurance  from  the  Government  of  its  intention 
to  bring  forward  a  concurrent  measure  for  compulsory  military 
service  in  Ireland.  Sir  A.  Geddes  replied  that  the  sole  reason  why 
the  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  apply  compulsory 
service  to  Ireland  was  that  it  would  not  help  on  the  war.  Such  a 
proposal  would  involve  months  of  delay  of  the  Government's 
measures  for  obtaining  men.  The  amendment  was  defeated  by  136  to 
48.  Mr.  Asquith  agreed  that  an  overwhelming  case  had  been  made 
out  for  an  increase  in  the  reservoir  from  which  men  could  be  drawn 
at  home.  Still  he  thought  it  necessary  to  ask  for  an  assurance  that 
the  Government  at  the  same  time  were  prepared  to  supply  the 
increased  demand  which  the  shipyards  would  make  on  the  man-power 
of  the  country.  Having  received  a  prompt  assurance  from  the  Prime 
Minister  on  that  point,  Mr.  Asquith  expressed  the  hope  that  Sir  A. 
Geddes,  in  taking  the  younger  men,  would  observe  an  elastic  limit 
in  regard  to  particular  departments  or  branches  of  industry.  After 
laying  down  other  general  propositions,  such  as  the  unwisdom  of 
putting  square  pegs  in  round  holes,  he  declared  emphatically  that, 
so  far  as  he  could  judge,  there  was  no  more  disposition  now  than  at 
any  stage  of  the  war  for  men  to  be  deaf  to  the  claims  more  urgent 
than  ever  before  of  the  country  upon  them.  Afterwards,  the  House 
sat  in  secret  Session,  when  the  Prime  Minister  made  a  statement  to 
the  House,  and  the  Bill  was  accorded  Second  Heading  without  a 
division. 

COMMITTEE  AND  THIRD  READING. 

In  Committee,  on  January  21st,  the  main  criticism  centred  on  the 
provision  in  the  second  clause  which  gives  the  Director-General  of 
National  Service  power  to  withdraw  exemptions.  Amendments  to 
this  were  resisted  by  Sir  A.  Geddes,  who  assured  the  House  that  what 
was  sought  was  not  great  despotic  power.  He  also  gave  the  assurance 
that  before  any  action  was  taken,  the  Ministry  of  National  Service 
would  have  the  fullest  consultation  with  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ments concerned.  Finally,  Sir  A.  Geddes  agreed  to  amend  the  Bill 
to  secure  that  any  order  applicable  to  certificates  granted  to  any 
class  or  body  of  men  should  be  laid  on  the  table  of  both  Houses,  and 
might  be  annulled  by  an  address  presented  to  the  King  against  it. 

Before  the  Report  Stage  was  begun,  on  January  24th,  Sir  A. 
Geddes  made  a  detailed  statement  on  the  position  of  the  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers.  On  Report  an  effort  was  made  to  secure 
that  the  power  of  the  Director-General  to  withdraw  exemptions- 
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should  not  apply  to  certificates  granted  by  the  tribunals ;  but  Sir  A. 
Geddes  opposed,  and  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  Third  Beading  debate,  on  January  24th,  was  remarkable  for 
a  spirited  speech  by  Lieut.-General  Sir  A.  Hunter- Weston  (U). 
The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time  without  a  division. 

The  Bill  was  rapidly  passed  through  its  various  stages  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  was  finally  accorded  third  reading. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  January 
The  New  14th,     Mr.     Fisher    introduced     a  new 

Education  Bill.  Education  Bill  in  place  of  that  recently  with- 
drawn. Mr.  Fisher  explained  that,  although 
the  first  Bill  had  received  a  remarkable  measure  of  preliminary 
benediction,  it  had  been  contended  that  some  of  the  administrative 
clauses  lodged  an  excessive  degree  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  Accordingly,  the  new  Bill  contained  amendments 
with  the  view  of  meeting  the  opinions  of  those  local  bodies,  on  whose 
willing  co-operation  the  successful  administration  of  our  Education 
Acts  must  necessarily  depend.  After  explaining  the  scope  of  the 
administrative  changes  in  some  detail,  Mr.  Fisher  added  that  he  had 
inserted  words  in  different  places  in  the  Bill  to  meet  apprehensions  of 
religious  bodies,  who  feared  that  one  of  its  effects  might  be  to 
prejudice  the  position  of  the  voluntary  schools  and  the  religious 
education  given  in  them.  In  response  to  other  suggestions,  he  had 
introduced  some  alteration  in  the  clauses  dealing  with  attendance 
at  continuation  schools  and  nursery  schools,  and  with  the  abolition 
of  fees. 


On    January    22nd    it    was  officially 
Sir  E.  Carson's       announced   that   Sir   Edward   Carson  had 
Resignation.       resigned  his  membership  of  the  War  Cabinet. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister  explaining 
his  reason,  Sir  Edward  Carson  said  that  when  he  joined  the  Govern- 
ment in  December,  1916,  he  did  not  anticipate  that  the  question  of 
Irish  Government  would  be  re-opened  during  the  war.    He  added  : — 

"  It  is,  however,  apparent  that  whatever  the  result  of  the  Conven- 
tion may  be  its  proceedings  may  lead  to  a  situation  demanding  a 
decision  by  the  Government  on  grave  matters  of  policy  in  Ireland. 
After  anxious  consideration  I  feel  certain  that  it  will  be  of  advantage 
to  the  War  Cabinet  to  discuss  this  policy  without  my  presence,  having 
regard  to  the  very  prominent  part  which  I  have  taken  in  the  past  in 
relation  to.  the  Home  Rule  controversy  and  to  the  pledges  by  which  I 
am  bound  to  my  friends  in  Ulster.  I  also  desire  to  be  entirely  un- 
fettered myself  in  forming  a  judgment  as  to  the  new  situation  which 
may  arise.  Taking  account  both  of  the  supreme  duty  which  rests  on 
all  of  us  of  assisting  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war  and  of  my  personal 
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obligations  as  leader  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  party,  I  have  therefore 
made  up  my  mind  to  resign  my  position  in  the  War  Cabinet." 
Sir  Edward  Carson  is  at  pains  to  make  it  clear  that  his  resignation 
is  influenced  by  the  above  considerations  only,  and  that  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  the  principles  of  the 
aims  for  which  we  are  fighting.  This  is  the  second  time  he  has 
resigned  from  a  Coalition  Government.  He  joined  the  first  Coalition 
Government  when  it  was  formed,  only  to  resign  in  October,  1915, 
because  he  dissented  from  the  Government's  Balkan  policy. 


Further  changes  have  recently  been  made 
The  Xew  Board      at  the  Admiralty.    With  the  personnel  of 
of  Admiralty.        these  we  are  not  concerned,  but  it  is  important 
to  note  that  the  changes  now  made  are  in 
further,  if  not  final,  application  of  the  principle  of  the  division  of 
the  work  of  the  Board  of  Admiralty  under  the  two  heads  of 
Operations  and  Maintenance,  the  division  working  out  as  follows : — 

Operations.  Maintenance. 
First  Sea  Lord  and  Chief  of  Naval  Second  Sea  Ljord. 

Staff.  Third  Sea  Lord. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Staff'.  Fourth  Sea  Lord. 

Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Staff'.  Civil  Lord. 

Deputy  First  Sea  Ljord.  Controller. 

Second  Civil  Lord. 

Financial  Secretary. 
Permanent  Secretary. 

The  principle  of  isolating  the  work  of  planning  and  directing  naval 
war  operations  from  all  other  work,  in  order  that  it  may  receive  the 
entire  attention  of  the  officers  selected  for  its  performance,  is  now  being 
carried  a  stage  further  and  applied  systematically  to  the  organisation 
of  the  Operations  side  of  the  Board  and  that  of  the  Naval  Staff.  In 
future  the  general  distribution  of  duties  between  the  members  of  the 
Board  belonging  to  the  Naval  Staff  will  be  as  follows  : — 

First  Sea  Lord  and  Chief  of  Naval     Naval  policy  and  general  direction 
Staff     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...        of  operations. 

Deputy  Chief  of  Nam/  Staff        ...     War  operations  in  Home  waters. 

Trade  protection  and  anti-submarine 
Assistant  Chief  of  Naval  Staff      ...  operations. 

General  policy  questions  and  opera- 
Veputy  Fir<t  Sea  Lord    tions  outside  Home  waters. 

The  detailed  arrangements  have  been  carefully  worked  out  so  as  to 
relieve  the  first  three  of  these  officers  of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  any 
questions  not  directly  connected  with  the  main  operations  of  the  war,  and 
the  great  mass  of  important  paper  work  and  administrative  detail  which 
it  inseparably  and  necessarily  connected  with  Staff  work,  but  which  has 
hitherto  tended  to  compete  for  attention  with  Operations  work  generally, 
will,  under  the  new  organisation,  be  diverted  to  the  Deputy  First  Sea 
Lord. 

The  chief  change  on  the  Maintenance  side  of  the  Board  relates  to  the 
distribution  of  duties  amongst  the  Civil  Members.  The  continuance  of 
the  war  has  caused  a  steady,  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  in  which 
necessary  developments  of  Admiralty  policy  due  to  the  war  or  experience 
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resulting  from  war  conditions  give  rise  to  administrative  problems  of 
great  importance  and  complexity,  of  which  a  solution  will  have  to  be 
forthcoming  either  immediately  upon  or  very  soon  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  The  difficulty  of  concentrating  attention  on  these  problems 
of  the  future  in  the  midst  of  current  administrative  work  of  great 
urgency  may  easily  be  appreciated,  and  the  Civil  Lord  has  consented  to 
take  charge  of  this  important  matter,  with  suitable  naval  and  other 
assistance.  He  will,  therefore,  be  relieved  by  the  Second  Civil  Lord  of 
the  administration  ot  the  programme  of  naval  works,  including  the 
questions  of  priority  of  labour  and  material  requirements  arising  there- 
from and  the  superintendence  of  the  Director  of  Works  Department. 

It  has  further  been  decided  that  the  exceptional  labour  and  other 
difficulties  now  attending  upon  the  execution  of  the  very  large  programme 
of  urgent  naval  works  in  progress  have  so  greatly  transformed  the  func- 
tions of  the  Director  of  Works  Department  of  the  Admiralty  that  it  is 
desirable,  while  these  abnormal  conditions  last,  to  place  that  Depart- 
ment under  the  charge  of  an  expert  in  the  rapid  execution  of  large 
engineering  works  (Sir  Alexander  Gibb). 


On  November  14th  the  Chancellor  of  the 
"  Conscription  of    Exchequer  received  a  deputation  from  the 
Wealth."  Trade  Union  Congress  Parliamentary  Com- 

mittee, their  chief  spokesman  -being  Mr. 
Sidney  Webb.  At  the  time  it  was  thought  that  the  proceedings  were 
private,  but  at  the  end  of  December  "  a  news  agency  ';  circulated  a 
report  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech.  We  hesitated  last  month  to 
notice  the  matter,  but  do  so  now  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law  admits  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  whilst  regretting  its  publication. 

Speaking  of  the  "total  burden  of  debt  represented  by  the 
National  Debt,"  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  reply  to  the  deputation,  said  : — 

"  Suppose  you  take  this  view — and  I  am  inclined  to  take  it  myself — 
that  we  ought  to  aim  at  making  this  burden  one  which  will  rest  practi- 
cally on  the  wealth  that  has  been  created  and  is  in  existence  at  the 
time  when  the  war  comes  to  an  end,  not  merely  that  it  should  not  fall 
on  the  wage-earning  classes  or  on  the  people  with  small  means  with 
which  to  meet  it,  but  that  it  should,  as  far  as  possible,  be  borne  by 
the  wealth  that  exists  at  the  time,  so  that  it  would  not  be  there  as  a 
handicap  on  the  creation  of  new  wealth  after  the  war.  I  think  that 
is  what  we  have  to  aim  at.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ?  The  question  of 
whether  or  not  there  should  be  conscription  of  wealth,  then,  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  expediency,  and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  which  concerns,  mainly, 
not  the  working  classes,  but  the  people  who  have  money.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  simply  a  question  of  whether  it  will  pay  them  best,  and  pay  the 
country  best,  to  have  a  general  capital  levy,  and  reduce  the  National 
Debt  as  far  as  you  can,  or  have  it  continued  for  50  years  as  a  constant 
burden  of  taxation.  Perhaps  I  have  not  thought  enough  about  this 
to  justify  me  in  saying  it ;  but  my  own  feeling  is  that  it  would  be 
better,  both  for  the  wealthy  classes  and  the  country,  to  have  this  levy 
of  capital,  and  reduce  the  burden  of  the  National  Debt.  That  is  my 
own  feeling.  But  I  am  convinced  of  this — and  this  is  the  only  point 
on  which  I  am  absolutely  in  disagreement  with  Mr.  Webb — that  you 
cannot  do  that  while  the  war  is  going  on,  and  thai  you  will  not  get  the 
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money  if  you  try  to  do  it,  but  that  you  will  run  the  risk  of  falling  short 
of  money." — {Speech  to  Labour  Deputation,  November  14f/(,  1917.) 

The  speech  attracted  much  attention  and  no  inconsiderable  amount 
of  flustered  and  even  angry  criticism  from  certain  members  of  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  party. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  recently  (on  January  29th)  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  alluded  to  the  matter.  He  started  by  saying  that  he  looked 
upon  the  question  of  a  tax  on  capital  as  an  "  academic  "  one  for  the 
present : — 

'•  He  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  have  the  subject  treated  as  if  it 
were  a  practical  question  now.  All  he  did  claim  was  that  there  was 
nothing  confiscatory  about  it,  if  the  thing  were  good  otherwise.  The 
war  debt  had  behind  it  not  only  the  revenue  but  the  assets  of  the 
country.  Therefore,  if  the  thing  were  wise,  there  was  nothing  con- 
fiscatory about  it  any  more  than  there  was  about  the  present  system  of 
taxation.  He  asked  the  House  to  consider  the  other  side  of  the  question. 
What  would  be  the  effect  of  an  income-tax  over  one  or  two  generations 
on  the  present  scale  ?  It  was  that  consideration  that  made  him  look 
upon  a  tax  on  capital  as  a  possible  expedient.  That  was  all.  It  was 
not  the  only  expedient.  There  was  also  the  expedient,  which  came 
to  his  mind  when  he  was  at  the  Colonial  Office,  of  paying  part  of  the 
National  Debt  by  developing,  through  the  State,  the  immense  natural 
resources  of  many  of  our  Colonies.  We  were  going  to  be  faced  with  a 
new  situation  when  the  war  was  over,  and  we  would  have  to  look 
at  every  suggestion  for  raising  revenue  on  its  merits.  In  every  belli- 
gerent country  the  subject  of  a  levy  on  capital  after  the  war  was  dis- 
cussed much  more  fully  than  here.  He  claimed  the  right  to  look  at 
every  problem  of  that  kind  with  a  perfectly  open  mind,  and  if  ever 
this  one  should  become  a  practical  question  and  he  was  still  in  public 
life,  he  would  support  it  or  oppose  it  simply  from  the  point  of  view 
whether  it  was  or  was  not  in  the  national  interest." — (House  of  Com- 
mons, January  29th,  1918.) 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  this  will  mollify  the  critics  in  Mr. 
Bonar  Law's  own  party. 


A  conference  of  the  Labour  Party  was 
The  Labour        held  at  Nottingham  on  January  23rd,  24th, 
Party.  and    25th.    The    most    important  subject 

which  was  expected  to  come  before  the  Con- 
ference was  that  of  the  new  constitution  for  the  party ;  but  this  was 
not  brought  forward,  the  Executive  Committee  having  decided  to 
hold  a  special  conference  in  London  for  consideration  of  the  matter 
on  February  20th.  The  conference,  amongst  other  topics,  considered 
the  matter  of  war  aims  and  passed  the  following  resolution,  which 
had  already  received  unanimous  support  of  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  of  the  Trades  Union  Congress  and  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Labour  Party: — 

"  That  this  conference,  representing  the  organisations  affiliated  to 
the  Labour  Party, 
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"  (a)  Welcomes  the  statements  as  to  war  aims  made  by  the  British 
Prime  Minister  and  President  Wilson  so  far  as  they  are  in  harmony 
with  the  war  aims  of  the  British  Labour  Movement  and  make  for 
an  honourable  and  democratic  peace ; 

"  (6)  Presses  the  Allied  Governments  to  formulate  and  publish  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  a  joint  statement  of  their  war  aims 
in  harmony  with  the  above; 

"  (c)  Approves  the  arrangements  made  for  the  holding  of  a 
further  conference  in  London  on  February  20th  of  the  Labour  and 
Socialist  parties  of  the  Allied  nations  on  the  basis  of  the  war  aims 
of  British  Labour,  with  the  view  of  arriving  at  a  general  agreement 
among  such  parties ; 

"  (d)  Calls  upon  the  working-class  organisations  of  the  Central 
Powers  to  declare  their  war  aims  and  to  influence  their  Governments 
to  make  statements  of  their  war  aims  in  order  that  the  world  may 
see  how  far  the  declarations  of  all  the  Powers  provide  a  basis  for 
a  negotiated  and  lasting  peace  ;  and 

"  (e)  Assuming  that  a  general  agreement  can  be  arrived  at  by 
the  Labour  and  Socialist  parties  of  the  Allied  nations,  directs  that 
their  several  Governments  should  be  then  at  once  urged  to  allow 
facilities  for  attendance  at  an  International  Congress  in  some 
neutral  State,  preferably  Switzerland,  in  which  organised  working- 
class  opinion  of  all  the  countries  may  be  represented,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  loft  undone  to  bring  into  harmony  the  desires  of 
the  working  classes  of  all  the  belligerents." 


The  N.L.F.  and  Allied  War  Aims. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
at  a  recent  meeting  unanimously  adopted  the  following-  resolution  : — ■ 
"  That  this  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation, 
convinced  that  the  future  security  of  the  world  and  of  civilisation 
depends  upon  the  overthrow  of  Prussian  militarism  and  the  institution 
of  a  League  of  Nations,  under  which  the  law  of  Public  Right  will 
replace  the  exercise  of  Force,  heartily  endorses  the  statements  of  the 
Allied  war  aims  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  January  5th,  and  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  on  January  8th,  1918." 

A  Duke's  Apology. 

(1)  On  January  7th,  the  Morning  Post  printed  a  letter  from 
the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  which  he  spoke  of  "  Mr.  Asquith's  mid- 
night rush  to  Dublin  after  the  rebellion,  and  his  shaking  hands  next 
morning  in  the  prison-yard  with  the  men  whose  hands  were  still 
red  with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  officers  and  men  of  the 
Sherwood  Foresters. ' ' 

(2)  On  January  15th,  the  Morning  Post  printed  a  second  letter 
from  the  Duke,  in  which  he  spoke  of  having  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Asquith  stating  that  there  was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation  for 
the  report  which  appeared  in  the  public  Press  at  the  time — that 
he  had  shaken  hands  with  the  Sinn  Fein  prisoners.  "  I  have 
therefore  great  pleasure  in  apologising  for  having  repeated  what 
turns  out  to  be  an  untrue  accusation,  which  must  have  caused 
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him  immense  pain."  To  which  the  Morning  Post  added  a  footnote 
recalling  the  fact  that  when  questioned  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  June  28th,  1916.  as  to  the  alleged  shaking  0f  hands,  Mr. 
Asquith  said  his  memory  did  not  serve  him  in  the  matter. 

(3)  In  reply  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  wrote  (Morning  Post, 
January  16th) : — 

•■  My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  editorial  note  appended  to  a 
letter  from  the  Duke  of  Somerset  in  your  issue  of  to-day. 

The  charge  made  in  the  Duke's  original  letter  was  that  on  my  visit 
to  Dublin  I  had  shaken  hands  with  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
rising,  and  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  death  of  gallant  officers  and  men 
in  his  Majesty's  Forces.  For  that  statement  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  foundation. 

"  The  men  whom  I  visited  at  the  barracks  (in  company  with  the  chief 
military  authorities)  were  persons  who  had  had  no  part  in  the  Dublin 
rising,  but  who  had  been  collected  by  the  local  police  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland  on  suspicion  of  sympathy  or  complicity  with  the  Sinn  Fein 
movement.  Many  of  them  were  discharged  almost  at  once,  and  all 
have,  I  believe,  been  since  released.  So  far  as  my  memory  goes,  and 
it  is  corroborated  by  one  of  those  who  accompanied  me,  the  only  person 
with  whom  I  shook  hands  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the  barracks." 
We  hope  the  Duke  will  be  more  careful  next  time;  we  have  not  the 
smallest  expectation  that  the  Morning  Post  will  be. 

" Butting-  In"  and  Backing  Out. 

(1)  Speaking  in  Scotland  in  the  middle  of  last  month,  Mr. 
George  Barnes,  M.P.  (a  member  of  the  War  Cabinet),  said  : — 

"  •  •  •  •  When  Mr.  Churchill  butted  in  with  the  new  principle 
of  giving  12£  per  cent,  to  time  workers  on  the  top  of  the  scale  among 
the  mechanics  it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  that  12£  per  cent, 
going  right  down  the  scale  and  applying  to  all  time  workers,  labourers, 
and  semi-skilled  and  skilled  men.  *  That  brought  the  Government  up 
against  the  difficulties  we  have  been  in  during  the  last  few  weeks.  We 
have  been  living  on  the  top  of  a  veritable  volcano." — (Glasqov,  January 
15th,  1918.)  01 

(2)  This  plain  language  by  one  Minister  about  the  action  of 
another  was  the  subject  of  considerable  surprise  and  criticism, 
particularly  in  view  of  Mr.  Churchill's  statement  a  few  weeks 
previously  that  his  action  as  to  the  12A  per  cent,  advance  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  War  Cabinet,  of  which  Mr.  Barnes  is  a  member. 

(3)  Next  day  Mr.  Barnes  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  personal 
explanation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  After  a  wholly  unsuccessful 
and  unwarrantable  attempt  to  attribute  the  "misunderstanding" 
to  the  reporters  or  the  sub-editors,  Mr.  Barnes  said :  

"  I  have  no  intention  of  disclaiming  responsibility  for  the  course 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  regard  to  the  12^  per  cent,  increase  in 
wages.  I  expressed  my  approval  of  the  course  pursued  in  regard  to 
giving  effect  to  the  promise  which  had  been  made  to  remove  the  skilled 
men's  grievance  when  it  was  brought  before  the  Cabinet,  and  I  supported 
it  there.  The  matter  was  referred  to  Lord  Milner  and  myself,  and  we 
both  agreed.  I  had  no  intention  whatever  of  making  an  attack  on  the 
Minister  of  Munitions  or  of  fixing  upon  him  individual  responsibility. 
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What  I  had  in  my  mind  to  say  was,  '  We  butted  in. '  I  ought  to  have 
said  that.  What  I  meant  to  say  was  that  neither  the  Minister  of 
Munitions,  nor  myself,  nor  the  War  Cabinet  appreciated  at  the  time 
the  extent  to  which  we  should  be  f  orced  by  pressure  to  embark  upon  this 
policy.  I  desired  to  emphasise  to  the  various  classes  of  workers  who 
might  consider  themselves  affected  the  importance  of  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  an  honest  attempt  to  meet  their  case." — (House  of  Commons, 
January  16th,  1918.) 

One  thing  may  confidently  be  affirmed — that  Mr.  Barnes  was  sorry 
he  spoke. 

Poor  Law  Reform. 

A  Parliamentary  Paper  issued  on  January  23rd  contained  the 
report  of  the  Local  Government  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of 
Reconstruction,  of  which  the  Chairman  is  Sir  Donald  Maclean, 
M.P.  The  Committee  recommend,  inter  alia,  the  abolition  of  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  and  of  the  Poor  Law  Union,  and  the  merging 
of  all  the  functions  of  the  Poor  Law  Authorities  in  those  of  the 
county  council  and  the  county  borough  council,  subject  to  the 
necessary  modifications  for  London  and  the  other  administrative 
counties.  The  Committee  also  propose  that  the  elected  councils 
should  set  up  new  committees  to  be  called  Home  Assistance  Com- 
mittees, whose  duty  will  be  to  act  as  a  centre  of  information 
concerning  each  family's  wants  in  the  way  of  help  in  the  home,  and 
to  prevent  too  much  enquiry  on  the  one  hand,  and  fraud  and 
cadging  on  the  other.  The  able-bodied  men  or  women  who  at 
present  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Poor  Law  because  they  are  out  of 
work  and  have  no  money,  would  be  looked  after  by  a  Prevention  of 
Unemployment  and  Training  Committee,  on  which  employers  and 
trade  unionists  would  be  represented. 


POINTS  FROM  THE  PAPERS. 


From  the  Morning  Post,  January  7th,  1918. 

"  We  have  never  thought  it  of  much  profit  to  discuss  our 
war  aims,  because,  as  it  seems  to  us,  victory  is  the  only  war 
aim  worth  considering.  ...  If  our  Governments  had  conducted 
the  war  from  the  beginning  upon  that  principle,  we  should 
have  had  peace  long  ago.  But  from  the  beginning  we  have 
thrown  away  chance  after  chance  of  victory,  and  we  believe  the 
explanation  to  be  very  simple — that  Mr.  Asquith's  Government 
did  not  want  victory." 

This  is  merely  a  sample  of  what  we  take  leave  to  call  the  poison- 
gas  which  the  Morning  Post  is  German  enough  to  use  against  its 
political  opponents.  Happily,  the  gas  is  not  nearly  so  deadly  as  it 
is  intended  to  be,  but  it  is  lamentable  that  at  a  time  when  national 
unity  is  something  to  be  treasured,  an  attempt  should  continuously 
be  made  to  suggest  (to  say  "prove"  would  be  ludicrous)  that 
Mr.  Asquith  and  his  colleagues  are  enemies  of  their  country.  It 
is  a  lie — wicked,  wanton,  and  inexcusable. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Index  to  Volume  XXV.,  completed  by  the  January  number 
of  The  Liberal  Magazine,  will  now  be  ready  at  once — the  delay 
has  been  caused  by  the  great  shortage  in  the  staffs  of  the  printing- 
trade.  A  copy  will  be  sent  post  free,  to  any  subscriber  on  application 
to  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W.  1. 


The  Liberal  Year  Book  for  1918  is  now  in  rapid  preparation, 
and  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  revised  up  to  the  end  of 
the  Session  of  1917-18.  Orders  for  quantities  (at  special  rates)  and 
for  -ingle  copies  can  now  be  sent  to  the  Liberal  Publication  Depart- 
ment, 42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 


The  Liberal  Publication  Department  Handbook  on  The 
Reform  Act  of  19 IX  is  now  ready,  price  Is.  6d.  net,  or  Is.  lOd.  post 
free,  from  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  advertisement  pages. 
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(1)  Lord  Rhondda  on  "No  Fear  of  Starvation." 

"  There  is  no  fear  of  starvation.  At  the  worst,  we  shall  be  able 
to  give  a  ration  of  meat,  bread  and  fats  which  shall  be  something 
like  50  per  cent,  above  that  which  the  Germans  pretend  to  give,  but 
don't.  They  are  giving  only  half  a  pound  of  meat,  and  that  is  going 
to  be  lowered,  and  even  under  their  system  of  individual  rationing  the 
rich  are  getting  more  than  their  share  and  the  poor  less.  If  we  can 
only  get  one  million  acres  in  potatoes  in  England  and  Wales  this 
season  we  shall  make  ourselves  secure  against  starvation — there  is  no 
fear  of  starvation." 

(2)  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Confiscation  of  Capital. 

"  It  was  suggested  by  some  people,  not  all  hostile  to  capital,  that  it 
would  be  better  in  the  case  of  all  people  who  had  capital  to  cut  a  slice 
off  and  hand  it  over  to  the  Government  for  the  reduction  of  the  Debt 
rather  than  that  the  same  contribution  should  be  paid  in  the  form  of 
annual  taxation.  That  had  attractions,  but  consider  what  it  meant. 
If  we  all  kept  our  money  in  stockings  that  would  be  the  best  thing 
the  State,  could  do.  Most  of  us  had  very  small  balances  at  the  bank. 
The  great  mass  had  no  ready  resources  in  cash  with  which  to  pay  such 
a  levy.  If  they  had  securities  they  could  sell  them,  but  then  everybody 
would  be  will  ing  to  sell  at  the  same  time,  and  the  market  would  not 
1:>e  ready  to  absorb  them.  The.  whole  capital  of  the  country  would 
be  reduced  by  this  extravagant  offer  of  securities.  But  not  all  had 
marketable  securities.  Their  money  might  be  locked  up  in  businesses. 
It  was  very  undesirable  at  the  moment  the  war  closed,  when  there 
would  be  need  for  the  greatest  commercial  and  industrial  development, 
to  make  it  necessary  to  get  mortgages  on  plant  and  buildings  or  to 
take  away  capital  needed  for  development.  If  their  capital  existed 
in  that  form  or  in  land  they  could  not  realise  it.  All  they  could  do 
was  to  go  to  the  bankers,  but  if  everybody  was  going  to  the  bankers 
the  bankers  would  not  have  enough  money.  What  would  happen  then? 
The  printing  press  would  be  got  to  work,  and  there  would  be  a  great 
inflation  of  credit,  prices  would  go  up.  and  circumstances  would  become 
harder  for  everybody." 

(3)  Sir  E.  Carson  on  the  "  Unreasonableness  '  of  Ulster. 

"What  is  the  ground  for  talking  of  the  unreasonableness  of  Ulster? 
You  and  I  remember  only  too  well  the  conditions  into  which  our 
province  had  been  driven  just  immediately  before  the  war  broke  out. 
We  were  entering  into  a  very  extreme  course  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
serving our  position,  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  the  Empire — a 
course  which  could  only  be  justified  because  we  were  being  singled  out 
for  exceptional  treatment  of  betrayal  by  a  Government  to  which  we 
had  always  been  perfectly  loyal.  While  we  were  suffering  under  a 
deep  sense  of  the  unrighteousness  and  unfairness  of  the  injustice  of 
these  proposals,  when  the  war  brcke  out  what  did  we  do?  Did  we  try 
to  push  on  our  position  in  relation  to  the  Home  Rule  question?  Did 
we  say  that  England's  difficulties  were  our  opportunity?  On  the  con- 
trary, we  said  we  would  throw  ourselves  wholeheartedly  into  the 
prosecution  of  the  war,  and  wre  ha/e  done  so  from  that  day  to  this. 
Let  those  who  talk  of  Ulster's  unreasonableness  remember  this,  that 
the  distinct  promise  wTe  got  from  the  Prime  Minister  of  the  day  and  by 
the  House  oi  Ccmmons  was  that  this  question  of  Home  Rule  should 
stand  over  until  the  war  was  ended." 
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1918. 

February  l.—House  of  Commons.   Representation  of  the 
People  Rill — Lords'  Amendments. 

(1)  Lord  Rhondda  and  Mr.  Prothero  at  Caxton 

Hall — (Farmers  Conference)  on  Food  Rations. 

Sir  E.  Carson  at  Belfast  on  his  Pledges  to  Ulster. 

(2)  ^Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Notting  Hill  Gate  on 

Capital  and  the  War. 

South  Armagh  By-Election  consequent  on  the 
death  of  Dr.  C.  O'Neill  (N). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors — 6,3^0 
Mr.  Donnelly  (N)    -  2,316. 
Dr.  McCartan  (S.F.)  1,299—1,017. 

Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)  (6,810).         I         1910  (Dec.)  (6,810). 
O'Neill  (N)  Unop.  O'Neill  (N)        -      -  2,890 

I  Moynagh  (IN)    -      -  1,003 

,,        2. — (3)  Sir  E.  Carson  at  Belfast  on  the  Ulster  question. 

4.— House  of  Lords.   Redistribution  of  Seats 
( Ireland)  Rill — Second  and  third  readings. 

Representation  of  the  People  Rill— 

Commons'  Disagreement  with  Lords'  Amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Hodge  at  Edinburgh  on  War  Aims. 

Sir  E.  Carson  at  Belfast  on  the  Ulster  question. 

,,        5. — House  of  Lords.    Forma  Business. 

House  of  Commons.  Representation  of  the 
People  Rill — Lords'  Amendments  to 
Commons'  Amendments  to  Lcr  Is'  Amendments. 

,,        6. — House  of  Lords.    Employment  of  Prisoners 
of  War — Statement  by  Lord  Newton. 

Representation  of  the  People  Rill— 

Commons'  Disagreements. 

Royal  Assent  to  Representation  of  the  People 
Act  and  other  Acts. 

House  of  Commons.  Representation  of  the 
People  Rill — Lords'  further  Amendments. 

PARLIAMENT  PROROGUED. 
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(1)  Mr.  H.  Samuel  on  the  War  Cabinet. 

"  While  the  old  Cabinet  system  with  its  regular  conferences  between 
the  heads  of  great  Departments  had  disappeared,  Ministers  like  the  Food 
Controller  and  the  Shipping  Controller  were  now  left  in  isolation  in  their 
respective  rooms  to  wrestle  as  best  they  could  with  the  difficult  problems 
with  which  they  were  charged.  Large  proposals  were  made  one  by  one. 
They  went  off  like  rockets  with  a  loud  noise  at  the  beginning,  we  saw  a 
dazzling  flash  of  light  through  the  sky,  there  was  a  faint  distant  report, 
a  few  coruscating  stars,  and  then  everything  became  as  though  they 
never  had  been.  After  fourteen  months'  experience  he  could  not  see 
that  the  War  Cabinet  had  proved  successful.  It  had  not  delivered  the 
goods.  He  did  not  suggest  that  the  system  of  the  old  Cabinet  was  the 
right  system.  It  was  recognised  that  there  ought  to  be  a  home  committee 
consisting  of  Ministers  dealing  with  home  problems,  who  should  do  for 
domestic  questions  what  the  War  Committee  did  for  strategy  and  foreign 
policy,  and  the  question  of  names  was  under  discussion  by  the  late  Prime 
Minister  when  the  steps  were  taken  which  resulted  in  the  resignation  of 
the  Cabinet." 

(2)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  the  War  Cabinet. 

"  The  system  under  which  this  Government  works  is  that  the  Depart- 
ments concerned  are  to  work  together,  and  when  any  questions  arise  on 
which  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  then  they  come  to  the  War  Cabinet, 
and  they  come  constantly.  When  you  say  that  the  ordinary  Ministers 
who  are  not  members  of  the  Cabinet  do  not  see  their  colleagues,  that  is 
true  in  a  seinse.  We  never  meet  all  together,  but  there  is  not  a  Minister 
at  the  head  of  any  Department  who,  during  the  last  year,  has  not  been 
in  the  Cabinet  Room,  meeting  the  colleagues  with  whom  he  was  dealing 
five  times  for  every  time  they  met  during  the  previous  Government. 
.  .  .  At  the  time  that  the  Government  was  formed  some  of  the  men 
who  in  any  other  Government  would  be  Cabinet  Ministers  came  to  the 
present  Prime  Minister  and  said  to  him :  '  Well  now,  you  must  have  a 
small  body.  I  will  not  be  in  your  Government  if  it  means  the  arrange- 
ment of  a  War  Council  with  a  big  "Cabinet,'  and  they  gave  the  reasons. 
'  Under  the  War  Council  we  have  no*  power  over  the  war,  but  we  have 
the  same  responsibility  as  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and  therefore  we 
prefer  that  the  Cabinet  which  conducts:  the  war  should  be  the  Cahinet, 
and  should  know  that  we  are  not  any  more  bound  by  what  they  are  doing 
than  the  obligation  that  comes  to  us  as  members  of  the  Government.' 
It  is  quite  true  that  we  are  tired  men,  but  I  do  not  think  that  applies 
only  to  the  present  Government.  The  last  charge  that  I  would  make 
against  the  late  Government,  including  myself,  is  that  we  were  idle 
people." 

(3)  Mr.  Balfour  on  Diplomacy  Out  of  Court. 

"  The  view  of  the  Government  is  that  through  the  action  of  the 
Central  Powers  diplomacy  at  the  present  moment  is  entirely  out  of  court. 
It  was  they  who  banged  the  door.  The  Germans  have  laid  down  clearly, 
by  the  mouth  of  their  Chancellor  and  by  the  mouth  of  their  Kaiser,  that 
they  are  as  far  removed  as  they  were:  three  years  ago  from  accepting 
those  ideals  to  which  President  Wilson  has  given  classic  expression,  and 
which  represent  the  common  view  of  America  and  England  and  of  our 
Allies.  If  that  is  true,  what  is  the  use  of  criticising  the  Government  for 
not  using  the  methods  of  diplomacy?  The  methods  of  diplomacy  are  only 
of  use  when  you  are  dealing  with  people  who  are  prepared  to  come  to 
terms." 
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1918. 

February  7  — Lord  Derby  at  the  Chevrons  Club  on  Non-Com- 
missioned  Men  in  the  War. 

„        8. — Lord  Jellicoe  at  Hull  on  Submarines. 

Mr.  G  H.  Roberts  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  on 

National  Unity. 
Mr,  Henderson  at  Smethwick  on  Labour  and  the 
War. 

9.— Mr-  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  at  Huddersfield  on  Education. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  at  Oldham  on  Profiteering. 
Mr.  Henderson  at  West  Bromwich  on  Labour 
Election  Plans. 

11.— Mr,  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Harrods'  Stores  on  Women 
and  War  Work. 

.,      12. — Opening  of  Parliament  by  their  Majesties  in 
Person. 

House  of  Lords.    King's  Speech  (See  page  74). 
Address  in  Reply  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Atholl 
and  Major-General  Lord  Treowen. 
Allied  War  Council— Speeches  by  Lord  Crewe 
and  Lord  Curzon. 

House  of  Commons.     The  King's  Speech- 
Address  in  Reply  moved  by  Major-General 
Lowther  and  Lieut.  A  Shaw. 
Allied  War  Council — Speeches  by  Mr.  Asquith 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Sir  A.  Mond  at  the  Aldwych  Club  on  Trade  after 
the  War. 

,,      13  —  House  of  Commons.     The  King's  Speech. 

Domestic  Policy  of  the  Government- 
Speeches  by  (1)  Mr.  H.  Samuel,  (2)  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  and  Mr.  Adamson.  Allied  War 
Council — Mr.  Holt's  Amendment  defeated  by 
159  to  28  (majority  131).  Speeches  by  (3)  Mr. 
Balfour,  Mr.  Runciman,  and  Lord  Robert 
Cecil. 

U.— House  of  Commons     The    King's  Speech. 

Food  Questions— Mr.  Lough's  Amendment 
withdrawn.  Speeches  by  Mr.  Prothero  and 
Mr.  Clynes.  The  Pope's  Peace  Note- 
Mr.  M'Kean's  Amendment  rejected.  Speecli 
by  Lord  R.  Cecil.  Liquor  Trade  and 
Economy— Mr.  Millar's  Amendment  nega- 
tived. Speech  by  Mr.  Clynes. 
Address  agreed  to. 
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(1)  Sir  John  Simon  and  the  Press  Attacks  on  Mr.  Asquith. 

"  No  one  had  been  more  scrupulous  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
embarrassing  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  war  than  Mr. 
Asquith.  He  asked  two  simple  questions  (in  the  House  of  Commons), 
neither  of  which  could  by  any  possibility  be  an  improper  question  to  ask. 
He  asked  whether  Sir  William  Robertson  was  still  Chief  of  the  Staff 
with  the  same  powers  as  before.  What  was  there  pacifist  or  treacherous 
in  such  a  question?  We  were  surely  entitled  to  know  who  w.as  the 
soldier  who  directs  our  operations.  Lord  Jellicoe  was  attacked  by  a 
section  of  the  press,  and  his  dismissal  by  the  Government  was  subse- 
quently announced.  Now  Sir  William  Robertson  had  been  attacked, 
and  there  could  be  no  reason  why  Mr.  Asquith's  question  should  be 
objected  to.  Yet  it  was  never  answered.  Mr.  Asquith  again  asked 
whether  the  International  Conference  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  done 
so  much  to  create  Had  now  the  power  to  give  executive  orders.  Three 
months  ago  Mr.  Lloyd  George  told  us  what  the  powers  of  the  Con- 
ference were,  and  it  had  recently  been  officially  announced  that  they  had 
been  enlarged.  What  possible  objection,  then,  was  there  to  asking  that 
question?  It  was  not  only  proper  but  very  right  and  necessary  that 
we  should  know  who  it  was  who  would  assume  the  responsibility  for 
the  operations  of  the  coming  campaign,  and  whether  British  soldiers 
were  going  to  be  under  the  orders  of  anybody  except  British  generals. 
It  was  nothing  less  than  monstrous  that  when  such  inquiries  were  made 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  howl  should  be  set  up  outside,  which  if 
words  had  any  meaning  suggested  that  those  who  made  and  supported 
such  inquiries  were  indifferent  to  their  country's  honour  and  welfare, 
and  desired  to  promote  a  dishonourable  peace." 

(2)  Lord  Milner  on  Germany's  War  Aims. 

"  No  doubt  there  were  many  people  in  Germany  who  were  at  lieart 
deeply  longing  for  a  peace  other  than  the  peace*  by  conquest.  He  was 
convinced  that  all  the  allies  of  Germany  and  a  great  many  of  the 
German  people  themselves  looked  with  absolute  loathing  upon  tihe 
prospect  of  further  limitless  bloodshed  for  the  purpose  of  pure 
aggression,  but,  whatever  the  extent  and  the  strength  of  that  feeling,  it 
was  at  present  perfectly  powerless.  The  German  military  party  had 
one  object  only,  and  they  proclaimed  it  quite  openly ;  they  meant  to 
make  an  end  of  the  business  and  deal  a  knockout  blow  to  Italy,  France, 
and  Britain.  The  existence  of  the  free  nations  of  Western  Europe  was 
all  that  stood  in  their  way  to  the  domination  of  Europe  and  the  greater 
part  of  Asia  and  to  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism  which 
would  dictate  to  all  the  world.  It  was  not  now  a  question  of  destroying 
Prussian  militarism ;  it  was  a  question  whether  Prussian  militarism 
would  destroy  us  and  sweep  away  everything  that  freedom-loving  nations 
had  striven  for  centuries,  and  were  still  striving,  to  attain." 

(3)  Lord  Derby  on  the  War  Office  Reorganisation. 

"  They  could  not  be  associated,  as  he  had  been,  with  Sir  William 
Robertson  for  fourteen  months  without  getting  to  feel,  not  only  the 
respect  which  was  due  to  him,  but  the  affection  which  his  personality 
commanded,  and  it  was  not  only  now  that  the  first  dissension  had 
arisen  between  them  that  he  had  expressed  the  greatest  confidence  in 
Sir  William  Robertson's  military  judgment.  He  felt  that  confidence 
just  as  much  at  the  present  moment,  and  if  it  had  been  a  question  of 
what  he  would  call  a  purely  military  matter — that  was  to  say,  whether 
this  expedition  should  go  forward  or  that  expedition  should  in  any  way 
be  changed — he  should  have  had  no  hesitation  whatever  in  supporting 
him  ;  but  this  particular  matter  was  not  one  so  absolutely  military  as  to 
come  under  that  definition.  It  was,  if  he  might  say  so,  more  a  question 
of  organisation,  and  with  respect  to  that  organisation  he  was  more  in 
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1918. 

February  15  — Lord  Crewe  at  Sheffield  on  University  Education. 

—  Lord  Selbome  at  Stafford  on  Home-Grown  Food. 
(1)  Sir  J.  Simon  at  Walthamstow  on  the  War  and 

on  the  attack  on  Mr.  Asquith. 

17.— Mr,  Runciman  at  Birmingham  on  Soldiers'  and 
Sailors'  Pensions. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  Hillingdon  on  Heroes  who  have 
Fallen  in  the  War. 

>.— House  of  Commons.  Supply— Supplementary 
Estimate.  Ministry  of  Munitions  Supple- 
mentary Vote— Speeches  by  Mr.  Kellaway 
and  Mr.  Churchill. 

—  House  of  Lords.  Allied  War  Council- 
Speeches  by  Lord  Crewe,  Lord  Derby,  and 
Lord  Curzon. 

House  of  Commons.  The  General  Staff- 
Statement  (on  motion  to  go  into  Committee  of 
Supply)  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Speeches  by 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 

Mr.  Long  and  Mr.  Hodge  at  the  Mansion 

House  on  Help  for  Maimed  Soldiers. 

Mr.  Prothero  at  Fareham  on  Food  Production. 
„       20.  —  House  of  Lords.    Formal  business. 

House  of  Commons.  Army  Estimates— Mr. 
Macpherson's  Annual  Statement. 

Lord  Rhondda  at  the  Hotel  Russell  on  the  Food 

Ministry. 

Lord  Jellicoe  at  the  Aldwych  Club  on  the  Navy. 

„      -1— House  of  Commons.   Air    Force  Estimate. 
Major  Baird's   Annual  Statement. 
<2)  Lord  Milner  at  Plymouth  on  War  Aims. 

22. — (3)  Lord  Derby  at  Liverpool  on  the  War  Office  Staff 
Changes. 

Mr.  Prothero  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Home 
Fruit  Supplies. 

Sir  Gordon  Hewart  at  Leicester  on  the  Irish 
Question  and  on  the  War. 

Mr.  Birrell  at  Bristol  on  the  Press  in  Politics  and 
on  the  War. 
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accord  with  the  Government's  view  than  he  was  with  that  of  Sir 
William  Robertson.  That  did  not  in  any  way  diminish  one's  confidence 
in  Sir  William  as  a  great  soldier.  He  did  all  that  he  possibly  could 
to  bring  into  harmony  the  views  of  the  Government  and  the  views 
of  Sir  William  Robertson;  and  his  reason  for  placing  his  services,  for 
what  they  were  worth,  in  the  hands  of  the  Prime  Minister  was  not 
because  he  disagreed  with  the  Government,  but  because  he  had  espoused 
Sir  William  Robertson's  cause  so  strongly  that  he  felt  that  they  might 
have  some  reluctance  to  keeping  him  in  office." 

(1)  Lord  Lorebiirn  on  "Men  Who  Mismanaged  the  War." 

"  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  be  a  party  to  the  restoration  to  office  of 
the  small  handful  of  men  who  mismanaged  this  war  for  two  and  a  half 

years." 

(2)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  Finance  and  the  War. 

"  One  of  tne  worst  features  in  our  financial  position,  though  I  am 
glad  to  say  I  believe  it  is  better  than  in  any  other  belligerent  country, 
is  inflation  You  know  what  that  means  and  how  it  is  brought  about. 
The  result  is  that  prices  are  raised,  then  the  working  men  have  to 
get  increases  of  wages  to  meet  the  increased  cost  of  living,  and  the 
vicious  circle  goes  on  indefinitely,  with  the  result  that  people  who  have 
any  goods  which  cannot  be  raised  have  to  bear  the  heavy  burden,  and 
the  State,  which  is  the  great  buyer,  has  to  pay  more.  The  only  way 
to  cure  that  is  to  cut  down  our  expenditure.  I  do  not  believe  the 
people  of  tnis  country  have  realised  how  important  to  our  national 
strength  is  individual  saving.  It  has  got  to  be  spread  right  throughout 
the  country,  and  those  who  are  better  off  must  set  the  example  by  not 
spending  a  penny  not  necessary  during  war  time." 

(3)  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  British  and  German  Empires. 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  I  am  more  certain  of  than  this — that 
the  impartial  historian,  looking  back  critically  at  German  theories  and 
German  practice,  and  comparing  them  with  British  theories  and  British 
practice,  will  say  that  while  both  created  great  Empires  it  has  not  been 
the  object  and  it  has  not  been  the  result  of  the  British  Empire  to  squeeze 
out  the  individual  life  of  the  nations  concerned.  Where  the  British 
Empire  has  gone  liberty  and  local  interests  and  local  culture  have  not 
been  neglected.  We  have  not  tried — I  think  we  are  incapable  of  doing 
it — to  force  our  own  culture  upon  India  or  upon  Egypt,  or  upon  any 
nation  or  group  of  nations — India  is  not  as  yet  a  nation — which  have 
come  under  our  protection.  Germany  has  pursued,  is  pursuing,  and 
always  has  pursued  a  different  path.  Her  policy  has  been  more 
deliberately  ambitious  than  that  of  any  nation.  I  think,  leaving  out 
certain  episodes  in  the  history  of  France,  she  has  been  more  ambitious  of 
domination  than  any  nation  since  Louis  XIV.  However  that  may  be,  it 
really  is  absurd  to  compare  the  results  of  German  expansion  and  those 
results  which  have  made  the  British  Empire  what  it  is.  We  therefore 
can  listen  to  those  criticisms  of  Count  Hertling  with  perfect  equanimity. 
We  are  ready  to  stand  our  trial  at  the  bar  of  history.  To  say  that  we 
never  made  mistakes,  to  say  that  we  never  have  committed  errors  and 
injustice,  as  it  may  be,  against  those  with  whom  we  are  connected  is,  of 
course,  what  no  wise  man  would  think  of  saying.  I  am  talking  of  the 
broad  facts  of  history ;  and  looking  at  the  broad  facts  of  history,  what  I 
say  I  am  confident  will  stand  the  test  of  examination.  Everything  that  I 
read  with  regard  to  German  expansion  gives  me  the  impression  that  a 
German  can  only  conceive  expansion  being  carried  out  at  the  cost  of 
somebody  else,  and  it  always  is  carried  out  at  the  cost  of  somebody  else." 
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February  22.— Mr.  Asquith  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  the 

Liberal  Party.     (See   page  108.) 

23, — Mr.  Henderson  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 

Allied  Labour-Socialist  War  Aims. 

,,  24.— Sir  A.  Geddes  at  Victoria  Palace  on  Man  Power 
and  Munitions. 

Mr.  Barnes  at  Walworth  on  War  Aims. 

,,  25. — House  of  Commons.  Supply — Army  Estimates 
—Vote  for  £51,000.000  agreed  to. 

Lord  Beauchamp  and  (1)  Lord  Loreburn  at 
Essex  Hall  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  Letter 
and  Peace. 

Lord  Crewe  at  the  London  County  Hall  on  Child 
Training. 

„  20  —  House  of  Lords.  Small  Holdings— Lord  Chan- 
ning's  motion  agreed  to.  Speeches  by  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  and  Lord  Selborne. 

House  of  Commons — Supply  —  Supplementary 
Estimates.  Over-seas  Trade  Organization 
—  Speech  by  Sir  A.  Steel  -  Maitland. 
Bonuses  for  Munition  Workers  and  Ship- 
building Output— Speech  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

(2)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  the  Aldwych  Club  on 

Finance  and  the  War. 

„  27  — House  of  Lords.  Food  Supply— Speech  by  Lord 
Rhondda. 

House  of  Commons.  Supply— Civil  Service 
Vote  on  Account.  The  War  Cabinet- 
Speeches  by  Mr.  H.  Samuel,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
and  Mr.  Runciman.  German  War  Aims — 
Speech  by  (3)  Mr.  Balfour, 

,  2^.— House  of  Lords.  Food  Production— Lord 
Chaplin's  Motion— Speeches  by  Lord  Devon- 
port,  Lord  Milner,  and  Lord  Selborne. 

House  of  Commons.  Civil  Service  Vote  on 
Account— Report.  Conscientious  objectors 
— Speech  by  Sir  Geo.  Cave.  Food  Prices — 
Speech  by  Mr.  Clynes. 
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THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 


[End  of  1917-18  Session,  February  6th,  1918.] 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Since  last  I  addressed  you  great  events  have  happened.  Within 
a  few  weeks  of  that  occasion,  the  United  States  of  America  decided 
to  take  their  stand  by  the  side  of  this  Country  and  Our  Allies  in 
defence  of  the  principles  of  Liberty  and  Justice.  Their  entry  into 
the  war,  followed  by  that  of  other  neutral  States,  has  united  prac- 
tically the  whole  civilised  world  in  a  League  of  Nations  against 
unscrupulous  aggression,  has  lent  additional  strength  to  Our  arms, 
and  inspires  fresh  confidence  in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Our  cause. 

On  the  other  hand,  Russia,  distracted  by  internal  dissensions, 
has  not  been  able  to  persevere  in  the  struggle  until  the  fruits  of  her 
great  sacrifices  could  have  been  reaped :  and  for  the  present  has 
ceased  to  bear  her  part  in  the  Allied  task.  The  negotiations  opened 
by  her  with  the  enemy  have,  however,  served  but  to  prove  that  the 
ambitions  which  provoked  this  unhappy  war  are  as  yet  unabated. 

These  tragic  events  have  added  to  the  burdens  of  the  other  Allies, 
but  have  not  impaired  the  vigour  and  the  loyalty  with  which  one 
and  all  continue  to  pursue  the  common  aim.  Amid  the  confusion 
of  changing  events  the  determination  of  the  democracies  of  the 
world  to  secure  a  just  and  enduring  peace  stands  out  ever  more 
clearly. 

In  all  the  theatres  of  war,  My  Naval  and  Military  Forces  have 
displayed  throughout  the  year  a  noble  courage,  a  high  constancy, 
and  a  fixed  determination,  which  have  won  for  them  the  admiration 
of  My  people.  In  France,  the  enemy  has  been  repeatedly  and  suc- 
cessfully thrown  back,  and  I  await  with  assurance  the  further  pro- 
gress of  the  conflict.  In  Palestine  and  Mesopotamia  the  most 
revered  and  famous  cities  of  the  Orient  have  been  wrested  from  the 
Turk ;  while  in  Africa  the  enemy  has  lost  the  last  remnant  of  his 
Colonial  possessions.  In  all  these  fields  the  forces  of  My  Dominions 
and  of  the  Indian  Empire  have  borne  their  full  share  in  the  toil 
and  in  the  glory  of  the  day. 

During  the  year  the  representatives  of  My  Dominions  and  of 
the  Indian  Empire  were  summoned  for  the  first  time  to  the  sessions 
of  an  Imperial  War  Cabinet. 

Their  deliberations  have  been  of  the  utmost  value,  both  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  and  in  the  promotion  of  Imperial  Unity. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, 

I  thank  you  for  the  liberality  with  which  you  have  made  pro- 
vision for  the  heavy  expenditure  of  the  war. 
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My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

I  have  been  pleased  to  give  My  consent  to  your  proposals  for  the 
better  Representation  of  the  People.  I  trust  that  this  measure 
will  ensure  to  a  much  larger  number  of  My  subjects  in  the  United 
Kingdom  an  effective  voice  in  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
will  enable  the  National  Unity,  which  has  been  so  marked  a 
characteristic  of  the  war,  to  continue  in  the  not  less  arduous  work 
of  reconstruction  in  times  of  peace. 

The  settlement  of  this  difficult  question  by  agreement  leads  me 
still  to  hope  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  complexities  of  the  problem, 
a  solution  may  be  possible  in  regard  to  the  government  of  Ireland, 
upon  which  a  Convention  of  representatives  of  My  Irish  people  is 
now  deliberating. 

The  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  is  still  our  first  aim  and 
endeavour.  I  have  watched  with  a  proud  and  grateful  heart  the 
unvarying  enthusiasm  with  which  all  sections  of  My  people  have 
responded  to  every  demand  made  upon  them  for  this  purpose,  and, 
as  they  face  the  final  tests  which  may  yet  be  required  to  carry  our 
efforts  to  fruition,  I  pi  ay  that  Almighty  God  may  vouchsafe  to  us 
His  Blessing 


THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 


[Beginning  of  1918  Session,  February  12th,  1918.] 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  necessities  of  War  render  it  imperative  for  Me,  after  but  a 
brief  interval,  to  summon  you  again  to  your  deliberations. 

The  aims  for  which  I  and  My  Allies  are  contending  were  recently 
set  forth  by  My  Government  in  a  statement  which  received  the 
emphatic  approval  of  My  peoples  throughout  the  Empire,  and  pro- 
vided a  fair  basis  for  the  settlement  of  the  present  struggle  and  the 
re-establishment  of  national  rights  and  international  peace  in  the 
future. 

The  German  Government  has,  however,  ignored  our  just  demands 
that  it  should  make  restitution  for  the  wrongs  it  has  committed, 
and  furnish  guarantees  against  their  unprovoked  repetition.  Its 
spokesmen  refuse  any  obligations  for  themselves,  while  denying  the 
rightful  liberties  of  others. 

Until  a  recognition  is  offered  of  the  only  principles  on  which  an 
honourable  peace  can  be  concluded,  it  is  Our  duty  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  all  the  vigour  that  we  possess.  I  have  full  confidence  that 
My  forces  in  the  field,  in  close  co-operation  with  those  of  My  faith- 
ful Allies,  will  continue  to  display  the  same  heroic  courage  and  My 
people  at  home  the  same  unselfish  devotion  that  have  already  frus- 
trated so  many  of  the  enemy's  designs  and  will  ensure  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  a  righteous  cause. 
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I  have  summoned  representatives  of  My  Dominions  and  of  My 
Indian  Empire  to  a  further  session  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  in 
order  that  I  may  again  receive  their  advice  on  questions  of  moment 
affecting  the  common  interests  of  the  Empire. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Houst  of  Commons, 

You  will  be  asked  to  make  suitable  provision  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  combatant  services  and  for  the  stability  of  Our  national 
finance. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

The  struggle  on  which  we  are  engaged  has  reached  a  critical  stage, 
which  demands  more  than  ever  Our  united  energies  and  resources. 
I  confidently  commend  to  your  patriotism  the  measures  which  will 
be  submitted  to  you,  and  I  pray  that  the  Almighty  may  bestow  His 
blessing  on  your  labours. 


THE   DIVISIONS   OF  THE  MONTH. 

February,  1918. 


A  record  of  the  more  important  divisions  in  February,  1918. 

[Note. — In  the  following  list  of  the  chief  divisions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  number  of  the  minority  (whether  "  For  "  or  "  Against  ")  in  a 
division  is  always  put  first  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  numbers  given 
include  the  Tellers.] 


REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  PEOPLE  BILL. 
I. — Proportional  Representation. 

February  5th,  1918  (Division  No.  154).— On  Mr.  Burdett- 
Coutts's  motion  for  disagreeing  with  the  Lords'  amendment  pro- 
viding for  Proportional  Representation  in  Parliamentary  Boroughs 
with  three  or  more  members. 

Against,  143;  For,  240. 
[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following : — 

For  P.li.  Against. 
Liberals  ...       ...       ...        ...       65       ...  106 

Labour  Party    ...        ...        ...        15        ...  7 

Nationalists       ...       ...        ...         8       ...  1 

Unionists  ...       ...       ...       ...       55       ...  126 


143       ...  240] 
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II. — The  Alternative  Vote. 

February  5th,  1918  (Division  Xo.  155).— On  Sir  W.  H. 
Dickinson's  amendment  to  replace  the  Lords'  amendment  by  one- 
providing  for  the  Alternative  Vote  in  Parliamentary  Borough 
elections. 

Against,  194  ;  For,  197. 
Xo  Unionist  voted  in  the  majority.     The  minority  included 
Mr.  R.  L.  Harmsworth  (L),  Mr.  John  Hodge  (Lab),  Mr.  O'Malley 
(N),  and  Mr.  C.  B.  Stanton  (Lab).] 


III. — The  Alternative  Vote. 

February  6th,  1918  (Division  Xo.  156).— On  Sir  W.  H. 
Dickinson's  amendment  to  replace  the  Lords'  amendment  by  one 
making  arrangements  for  one  hundred  one-member  constituencies 
to  be  selected  to  which  the  Alternative  Vote  should  apply. 

For,  168;  Against,  185. 

[Sir  M.  Sykes  (U)  voted  in  the  minority.    The  majority  included 
Sir  Clifford  Cory,  Mr.  R.  L.  Harmsworth,  Sir  Courtenav  Warner, 
and  Mr.  T.  J.  Williams  (Liberal),  Mr.  O'Malley  (N),  and  Mr.  C  B 
Stanton  (Lab).] 


IV. — Proportional  Representation. 

February   6th,   1918  (Division  Xo.   157).— On  Sir  G.  Cave's 

motion  for  agreement  with  the  Lords'  Amendment  as  to  Propor- 
tional Representation  (final  form — see  page  106). 

Against,  116  ;  For,  226. 
[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following: — 

For  P.lt.  Against, 
Liberals  ...        ...       ...        ...       75  75 

Labour  Party    ...        ...        ...         5  g 

Nationalists       ...        ...        ...         8  0 

Unionists    138  ..'  33 

226  116] 


V. — Military  Effort  the  "  Only  "  Task. 
February  13th,  1918  (Division  Xo.  1).— On  Mr.  Holt's  Amend- 
ment to  the  Address,  regretting  that,  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles,   the  prosecution  of 
military  effort  is  to  be  the  only  immediate  task  of  the  Government. 

For,  30 ;  Against,  161. 
[The  minority  was  made  up  of  23  Liberals,  6  Labour  Party 
members,  and  1  Nationalist.] 
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THE    GREAT  WAR. 


I.— IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR    78 

The  Forty-Third  Month    78 

The  Allied  War  Council    79 

German  Brutality    81 

German  Wickedness   82 

II.  — WAR  AIMS    83 

The  U.S.  President's  Statement   83 

Allied  Labour  War  and  Peace  Aims   87 

The  German  Chancellor's  Reply  to  Mr.  Wilson    89 

Mr.  Balfour's  Reply  to  Count  Hertling   91 

III.  — THE  RUSSIAN  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS   94 

IV.  — THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  WAR    97 

Help  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies   97 

How  the  Dominions  have  Helped   97 

V.  — THE  HOME  SITUATION    97 


I.-IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  past  month  has  again  seen  much 
The  Forty-Third     discussion  as  to  war  aims  and  peace  terms, 
Month.  but  even  if  the  foundations  of  peace  have  in 

this  way  been  laid,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  is  no  very  clear  prospect  of  the  complete  edifice  in  sight.  Any 
hope  that  the  Germans  in  the  saddle  would  pay  any  regard  to  the 
moderate  sounding  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  last  July  has  been 
scattered  to  the  four  winds  by  the  terms  which  Germany  has  imposed 
on  a  disarmed  Russia.  The  situation  thus  created  is  undoubtedly 
a  grave  one;  it  may  certainly  lengthen  a  war  which  every  day 
becomes  a  greater  and  greater  strain  on  all  the  belligerents.  But  we 
do  not  for  a  moment  despair  of  the  future,  for  we  believe  that  forces 
still  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies,  which,  rightly  and  wisely 
used,  cannot  fail  to  overcome  the  menacing  aims  and  ambitions  of 
the  Central  Powers.  Every  day  it  becomes  clearer  that  what  we  are 
fighting  for  is  to  make  democracy  and  civilisation  safe — to  make  the 
world  a  place  worth  living  in,  to  get  rid  of  the  hateful  criterion  of 
force,  and  to  set  up  the  too-long-delayed  rule  of  Public  Right. 

In  this  country  we  are  at  last  within  sight  of  a  compulsory  system 
of  rationing  for  meat,  butter,  and  margarine,  in  addition  to  sugar. 
We  have  talked  a  good  deal  about  our  belt ;  we  have  now  to  tighten 
it  a  little.  Maybe  it  will  become  necessary  to  add  other  articles  of 
food  (such  as  bread)  to  the  list  of  those  rationed,  but  m  any  case  we 
are  confident  that  the  people's  good  sense  and  public  spirit  will  cheer- 
fully endure  whatever  sacrifices  or  inconveniences  they  are  called  upon 
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to  make.  Our  food  situation  is  serious,  but  it  might  be  infinitely 
worse,  and  with  determination  we  ought  easily  to  weather  the  worst 
that  seems  likely  to  befall  us.  We  must  in  addition  see  to  it  that 
the  State  gets  the  money  without  which  the  war  cannot  be  waged. 
Here  again  we  feel  confident  that  we  shall  be  found  equal  to*  the 
required  effort,  and  that  every  penny  we  can  contrive  to  save  will, 
as  of  course,  be  invested  in  War  Bonds  or  War  Savings  Certificates. 


There  have  been  important  developments 
The  Allied        during  the  past  month  in  connection  with  the 
War  Council.       Allied  War  Council  as  the  result  of  which 
its  powers  have  been  considerably  enlarged, 
and  Sir  William  Robertson  has  ceased  to  be  Chief  of  Staff. 

The  Allied  War  Council  was  formed  last  November  after  a 
meeting  of  the  representatives  held  at  Rapallo.  Its  importance  was 
insisted  upon  in  a  remarkable  speech  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made 
at  Paris  on  his  way  back — a  speech  he  of  set  purpose  made  "dis- 
agreeable" to  bring  home  to  all  the  countries  concerned  the 
imperative  necessity  of  taking  a  step  at  which  they  might  otherwise 
hesitate.  The  matter  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr 
Lloyd  George  saying  : — 

"From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  clear  that  ithe  Council  will  have  no 
executive  power,  and  that  the  final  decisions  in  matters  of  strategy, 
and  as  to  the  distribution  and  movements  of  the  various  Armies  in  the 
field,  will  rest  with  the  several  Governments  of  the  Allies." — (House 
of  Commons,  November  14f/i,  1918.) 

A  few  days  later  Mr.  Lloyd  George  repeated  the  same  statement  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  summed  up  what  he  had  said  by  saying  : 
Nothing  in  the  nature  of  full  executive  authority  has  been  given 
to  the  new  body,  and,  as  I  have  suggested,  the  final  decision  must 
remain  with  the  various  Governments." 

The  War  Council  sat  for  its  third  Session  at  Versailles  (its 
meeting  place)  from  January  30th  to  February  2nd,  and  two  days 
later  an  official  statement  was  issued  saying: — 

"  The  functions  of  the  Council  itself  were  enlarged  and  the  principles 
of  unity  of  policy  and  action  initiated  at  Rapallo  in  November  last 
received  still  further  concrete  and  practical  development.  On  all  these 
questions  a  complete  agreement  was  arrived  at  after  ithe  fullest  discussion 
with  regard  both  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  and  to  the  measures  for 
its  execution." 

On  the  first  day  of  the  new  Session  (February  12th),  Mr.  Asquith 
made  this  the  subject  of  two  questions  to  the  Prime  Minister : — 

(1)  In  what  respects  and  to  what  extent  the  functions  of  the 
Versailles  Council  had  been  enlarged;  and 

(2)  Whether  any  change  had  been  made  or  was  contemplated  in 
the  status  and  functions  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  or  of  the  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff. 
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These  questions  were  dealt  with  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  a  way 
which  far  from  satisfied  the  House  of  Commons.  To  the  second 
question  no  answer  at  all  was  given  ;  to  the  first,  whilst  there  was  a 
vague  admission  that  the  Council  had  assumed  executive  functions 
of  an  undefined  kind,  the  reply  was  that  it  was  undesirable  to  say 
more,  since  any  further  disclosure  might  give  useful  information  to 
the  enemy.  In  his  zeal  to  insist  upon  this  change,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  actually  used  language  which  seemed  to  suggest  that  Mr. 
Asquith  had  (as,  of  course,  he  had  not)  been  careless  in  the  matter. 
This  will  be  seen  from  the  following  passage  : — 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  :  "  But  I  do  beg  the  Hou.se,  and  I  beg  my  right 
hon.  friend  [Mr.  Asquith] — he  has  had  responsibility,  for  two  or  three 
years,  for  the  conduct  of  the  War — I  beg  him  not  to  press  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  information  which  any  intelligence  officer  on  .the  other  side 
Avould  gladly  pay  large  sums  of  money  to  get,  as  to  the  arrangements 
which  this  country  and  the  Allies  have  made  for  countering  thait  great 
blow." 

Mr.  Asquith  :  "  I  am  sorry  to  interrupt,  but  I  must  protest  in  the 
strongest  terms  against  the  insinuation  made.  I  am  in  the  recollection 
of  the  House.  I  made  it  perfectly  plain  that  I  asked  for  no  information 
of  that  kind.  My  question  was,  In  what  respect  have  the  functions 
of  ithis  Council  been  permanently  enlarged?" — (House  of  Commons, 
February  12th,  1918.) 

(Mr.  Asquith,  it  should  be  noted,  was  greeted  on  rising  with 
general  cheers  which  for  some  time  prevented  him  making  his  pro- 
test.) Needless  to  add  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  once  said  that  was 
far  from  his  mind  to  make  any  insinuation  against  Mr.  Asquith, 
and  the  incident  closed. 

A  week  later  a  second  debate  took  place  on  the  subject.  In  the 
interval  Sir  William  Robertson  had  ceased  to  be  Chief  of  Staff  and 
had  (like  the  good  soldier  he  is)  accepted  the  relatively  unimportant 
post  of  the  Eastern  Command.  On  the  occasion  of  this  second 
debate  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  willing,  or  able,  to  give  a  good  deal 
more  information,  with  the  result  that  the  House  and  the  public 
were  much  more  content  to  accept  what  had  been  done.  The  first 
idea  was  that  the  inter-Allied  body  sitting  at  Versailles  with 
enlarged  powers  should  be  one  of  Chiefs  of  the  Staffs.  On  examina- 
tion this  was  rejected  as  unworkable.  Instead,  by  the  plan,  passed 
without  a  dissentient  voice  (though  clearly  Sir  William  Robertson 
did  not  approve  of  it),  the  British  Permanent  Military  Adviser 
(Sir  Henry  Rawlinson)  becomes  a  member  of  the  Army  Council 
(this  to  save  the  constitutional  position  that  "  someone  may  be 
giving  orders  to  British  troops  who  is  not  a  member  if  that  Council), 
is  to  be  in  constant  communication  with  the  Chief  of  the  Imperial 
General  Staff  (Sir  Henry  Wilson),  but  is  to  be  absolutely  free  and 
unfettered  in  the  advice  he  gives  at  Versailles.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said : — 

"What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  the  representatives  at 
Versailles  must  have  the  most  perfect  freedom  tto  discuss  plans  and  to 
recommend  plans.    If  the  Commanders-in-Chief  do  not  approve  of  them 
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— because,  by  the  arrangement  they  were  to  consult  and  be  in  constant 
communication  with  the  Commanders-in-Chief — or  if  there  was  any 
difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  various  representatives,  the  Govern- 
ments were  to  decide.  There  is  no  derogation  of  the  power  of  the 
Government.  None.  In  that  case,  who  is  to  advise  the  Government? 
The  advice  to  the  Government  would  be  given  by  the  Chief  of  the 
General  Staff." — (House  of  Commons.  February  29th,  1918.) 

Sir  William  Robertson  was  offered  the  post  at  Versailles.  This  he 
declined,  and  he  also  was  not  willing  to  remain  Chief  of  Staff  with 
his  powers  lessened.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  paid  a  high  tribute  to  him 
for  his  past  services,  and  expressed  great  regret  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  fall  in  with  the  new  plan  arrived  at  by  the  Versailles 
Conference. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  the  plan  works  out — we  all  hope  that 
it  will  make  for  closer  and  more  effective  co-operation  between  the 
various  Armies  on  what  is  now  regarded  as  a  common  front.  It 
remains  true,  as  Mr.  Asquith  said,  that  the  public  mind  is  not 
a  little  disquieted  at  the  way  in  which,  first.  Lord  Jellicoe  and  now 
Sir  William  Robertson  have  been  pressed  out  of  their  country's 
service,  nor  does  it  feel  that  such  losses  are  compensated  for  by  the 
fact  that  Lord  Derby  remains  at  Whitehall  and  that  Lord 
Beaverbrook  is  our  Minister  of  Propaganda. 


The  latest  revelation  of  German  brutality 
German  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  war  is  contained 

Brutality.  in  a,  recently-published  Report  on  the  treat- 
ment of  British  prisoners  of  war  on  their  way 
from  France  and  Belgium  to  Germany  [Cd.  8984].  This  Report 
comes  from  the  Government  Committee  on  the  treatment  of  British 
prisoners  of  war  :  it  covers  the  period  August-December,  1914,  and 
is  based  on  the  statements  of  45  officers  and  77  N.C.O.'s  and  men, 
all  these  statements  being  printed  in  full. 

The  story  revealed  is  an  appealing  one.  It  is  one  of  calculated 
inhumanity,  the  brutality  being  deliberate  and  according  to  order. 
Of  all  prisoners  the  British  were  the  worst  treated  (e.g.,  in  com- 
parison with  the  French),  so  as,  if  possible,  to  degrade  them. 
Wounded  prisoners  on  journeys  lasting  from  two  to  five  days  were 
of  set  purpose  given  no  medical  treatment.  On  these  journeys  there 
was  hideous  overcrowding  in  horse  and  cattle  trucks  of  the  filthiest 
description.  No  sanitary  accommodation  was  provided.  British 
prisoners  were  deliberately  deprived  of  food  and  water,  the  German 
Red  Cross  nurses  (with  rare  exceptions)  habitually  refusing  to  succour 
those  who  were  customarily  called  "the  English  swine."  The 
behaviour  of  the  German  civilian  was  just  as  bad,  our  men  having 
to  make  their  way  through  spitting,  threatening  crowds  of  well- 
dressed  Germans.  All  this  is  only  the  baldest  summary  of  the  story 
told  in  the  statement  of  our  brave  countrymen  who  have  lived 
to  tell  the  tale. 
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Perhaps  the  most  repellent  part  of  the  whole  affair  is  the  cruel 
and  shameless  conduct  of  the  women  nurses  of  the  German  Red 
Cross  Society.    Here  is  a  passage  on  this  subject  from  the  Report : — 

"  When  asked  by  a  wounded  officer  for  a  glass  of  water,  one  of  these 
ladies  burst  out  laughing,  and  said:  'Nothing  for  you  English.'  They 
would  show  food,  to  the  starving  prisoners  and  then  remove  it,  calling 
the  attention  of  the  crowd  and  observing  that  it  was  not  for  swine.  They 
would  bring  water  and  soup  in  cans  and  pour  it  out  on  the  platform 
'n  front  of  the  Englishmen.  The  women  .  .  .  were  extraordinarily 
venomous  in  preventing  anything  from  reaching  the  prisoners,  and  their 
general  display  of  .spite,  their  heartless  cruelty,  their  profusion  of  gioss 
insult  were  barbarous  beyond  all  words.  One  officer  tells  how  ia  woman 
of  the  Red  Cross  brought  him  a  glass  of  water,  spitting  in  it  first.  Very 
occasionally  it  would  happen  that  a  German  officer  would  order  one  of 
these  women  to  bring  something  for  the  prisoners,  which  she  would  do 
most  unwillingly.  Once,  at  Coblenz,  a  Red  Cross  woman  handed  a 
British  officer  a  sandwich,  deceived  by  the  red  trousers,  given  him  at 
a  French  hospital,  which  he  happened  to  be  wearing.  She  soon 
discovered  her  mistake,  and  was  careful  to  warn  her  companions.  This 
persistent  degradation  of  the  Red  Cross,  universal  emblem  of  charity 
in  warfare,  caused  the  deepest  possible  impression  on  the  British 
prisoners,  both  officers  and  men,  at  that  time." 

We  can  only  thank  God  that  our  own  war  record  is  not  for  ever 
soiled  with  a  record  which  would  be  incredible  if  it  were  not  all 
so  unhappily,  indisputably  true. 


The  past  month  has  seen  two  particularly 
German  flagrant  exemplifications  of  the  wicked  and 

Wickedness.        heartless  way  in  which  our  enemies  continue 
to  wage  war. 

(1)  On  February  26th  H.M.  hospital  ship  Glenart  Castle  was 
sunk  in  the  Bristol  Channel  at  4  a.m.  She  was  outward  bound, 
and  had  all  her  lights  burning.  There  were  no  patients  on  board. 
Sworn  statements  made  independently  by  two  survivors  make  it 
quite  clear  that  she  was  sunk  by  an  enemy  submarine,  which  was 
sighted  within  hailing  distance  within  ten  minutes  of  her  being 
struck.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  she  was  in  the  "  free  area,"  and  was 
sunk  even  in  breach  of  the  German  pledge  given  as  to  immunity  of 
hospital  ships  from  attack  in  that  area. 

The  total  number  saved  is  29,  and  the  total  number  of  drowned 
153.    The  numbers  are  made  up  as  follows: — 


Saved. 

Drowned 

Crew 

...  25 

95 

R.A.M.C.  officers 

0 

7 

Female  nurses  ... 

...  0 

8 

Other  R.A.M.C.  ranks 

4 

43 

29 

153 
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This  brings  the  number  of  British  hospital  ships  sunk  within  the 
past  twelve  months  up  to  seven.  All  were  torpedoed  without 
warning  in  the  night. 

(2)  On  the  night  of  the  same  day  the  Gothas  made  another  visit 
to  Venice,  and  dropped  well  over  a  hundred  bombs.  Grave  damage 
was  caused,  it  being  estimated  that  a  third  of  the  houses  have  been 
ruined . 

II.— WAR  AIMS. 

There  have  been  some  very  important  declarations  on  War  Aims 
during  the  past  month  which  must  be  set  on  record  at  some  length. 

The  U.S.  President's  Statement. 

On  February  11th  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  a 
speech  to  Congress  in  which  he  replied  to  the  speech  of  Count 
Hertling  and  Count  Czernin  (both  made  on  January  24th).  After 
referring  to  the  "very  friendly  tone"  of  Count  Czernin's  reply, 
Mr.  Wilson  said  : — 

"  Count  von  Hertling's  reply  is,  I  must  say,  very  vague  and  very 
confusing.  It  is  full  of  equivocal  phrases,  and  leads  it  is  not  clear 
where.  But  it  is  certainly  in  a  very  different  tone  from  that  of  Count 
Czernin,  and  apparently  of  an  opposite  purpose.  It  confirms,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  rather  than  removes,  the  unfortunate  impression  made  by  what 
we  had  learned  of  the  conferences  at  Brest-Litovsk.  His  discussion  and 
acceptance  of  our  general  principles  lead  him  to  no  practical  conclusion. 
He  refuses  to  apply  them  to  the  substantive  items  which  must  constitute 
the  body  of  any  final  settlement.  He  is  jealous  of  international  action 
and  of  international  counsel.  He  accepts,  he  says,  the  principle  of 
public  diplomacy,  but  he  appears  to  insist  that  it  be  confined,  at  any  rate 
in  this  case,  to  generalities,  and  that  the  several  particulars,  questions  of 
territory  and  sovereignty,  the  several  questions  upon  whose  settlement 
must  depend  the  acceptance  of  peace  by  the  twenty-three  States  now 
engaged  in  the  war,  must  be  discussed  and  settled  not  in  general  council, 
but  severally  by  the  nations  most  immediately  concerned  by  interest  or 
neighbourhood. 

"  He  agrees  that  the  seas  should  be  free,  but  looks  askance  at  any 
limitation  to  that  freedom  by  international  action  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  order.  He  would  without  reserve  be  glad  to  see  economic 
barriers  removed  between  nation  and  nation,  for  that  could  in  no  way 
impede  the  ambitions  of  the  military  party,  with  whom  he  seems  con- 
strained to  keep  on  terms.  Neither  does  he  raise  objections  to  a  limita- 
tion of  armaments.  That  matter  will  be  settled  of  itself,  he  thinks,  by 
the  economic  conditions  which  must  follow  the  war  period,  but  the 
German  Colonies  he  demands  must  be  returned  without  debate.  He 
will  discuss  with  no  one  but  the  representative  of  Russia  what  disposition 
shall  be  made  of  the  peoples  and  the  lands  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  with 
no  one  but  the  Government  of  France  the  "conditions"  under  which 
French  territory  shall  be  evacuated,  and  only  with  Austria  what  shall  be 
done  with  Poland.  In  the  determination  of  all  questions  affecting  the 
Balkan  States  he  defers,  as  I  understand  him,  to  Austria  and  Turkey, 
and  with  regard  to  the  agreement  to  be  entered  into  concerning  the  non- 
Turkish  peoples  of  the  present  Ottoman  Empire  to  the  Turkish  authorities 
themselves. 
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"After  a  settlement  all  round  effected  in  this  fashion  by  individual 
barter  and  concession  he  would  have  no  objection,  if  I  correctly  interpret 
his  statement,  to  a  league  of  nations  which  would  undertake  to  hold  the 
new  balance  of  power  steady  against  external  disturbance. 

The  Only  Possible  Peace  Worth  Having. 
"  It  must  be  evident  to  everyone  who  understands  what  this  war  has 
brought  in  the  opinion  and  temper  of  the  world  that  no  general  peace, 
no  peace  worth  the  infinite  sacrifices  of  these  years  of  tragical  suffering, 
can  possibly  be  arrived  at  in  any  such  fashion.  The  method  the  German 
Chancellor  proposes  is  the  method  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  We  cannot 
and  will  not  return  to  that.  What  is  at  stake  now  is  the  peace  of  the 
world.  What  we  are  striving  for  is  a  new  international  order  based  upon 
the  broad  and  universal  principles  of  right  and  justice — no  mere  peace  of 
shreds  and  patches.  Is  it  possible  that  Count  von  Hertling  does  not  see 
that,  does  not  grasp  it,  is  in  fact  living  in  his  thought  in  a  world  dead  and 
gone?  Has  he  utterly  forgotten  the  Reichstag  resolutions  of  July  19th, 
or  does  he  deliberately  ignore  them?  They  spoke  of  the  conditions  of  a 
general  peace,  not  of  national  aggrandisement  or  of  arrangements  between 
State  and  State. 

'  The  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the  just  settlement  of  each  of 
the  several  problems  to  which  I  adverted  in  my  recent  address  to  the 
Congress.  I,  of  course,  do  not  mean  that  the  peace  of  our  world  depends 
upon  the  acceptance  of  any  particular  set  of  suggestions  as  to  the  way  in 
which  those  problems  are  to  be  dealt  with.  I  mean  only  that  those 
problems,  each  and  all,  affect  the  whole  world,  that  unless  they  are  dealt 
with  in  a  spirit  of  unselfish  and  unbiassed  justice,  with  a  view  to  the 
wishes,  the  natural  connections,  the  racial  aspirations,  the  security,  and 
the  peace  of  mind  of  the  peoples  involyed,  no  permanent  peace  will  have 
been  attained.  They  cannot  be  discussed  separately  or  in  corners.  None 
of  them  constitutes  a  private  or  separate  interest  from  which  the  opinion 
of  the  world  may  be  shut  out.  Whatever  affects  the  peace  affects  man- 
kind, and  nothing  settled  by  military  force,  if  settled  wrong,  is  settled  at 
all.    It  will  presently  have  to  be  reopened. 

"  Is  Count  von  Hertling  not  aware  that  he  is  speaking  in  the  court  of 
mankind,  that  all  the  awakened  nations  of  the  world  now  sit  in  judgment 
on  what  every  public  man,  of  whatever  nation,  may  say  on  the  issues  of 
a  conflict  which  has  spread  to  every  region  of  the  world.  The  Reichstag 
resolutions  of  July  themselves  frankly  accepted  the  decisions  of  that 
court.  There  shall  be  no  annexations,  no  contributions,  no  punitive 
damages.  Peoples  are  not  to  be  handed  about  from  one  sovereignty  to 
another  by  an  international  conference  or  an  understanding  between  rivals 
and  antagonists.  National  aspirations  must  be  respected  ;  peoples  may 
now  be  dominated  and  governed  only  by  their  own  consent.  '  Self- 
determination  '  is  not  a  mere  phrase.  It  is  an  imperative  principle  of 
action  which  statesmen  will  henceforth  ignore  at  their  peril. 

Conditions  of  Peace. 
"  We  cannot  have  a  general  peace  for  the  asking  or  by  the  mere 
arrangement  of  a  peace  conference.  It  cannot  be  pieced  together  out  of 
individual  understandings  between  powerful  States.  All  the  parties  to 
this  war  must  join  in  the  settlement  of  every  issue  anywhere  involved  in 
it,  because  what  we  are  seeking  is  a  peace  that  we  can  all  unite  to 
guarantee  and  maintain,  and  every  item  of  it  must  be  submitted  to  the 
common  judgment  whether  it  be  right  and  fair  and  an  act  of  justice  rather 
than  a  bargain  between  Sovereigns. 
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•"  The  United  States  has  no  desire  to  interfere  in  European  affairs,  or 
to  act  a>  arbiter  in  European  territorial  disputes.  She  would  disdain  to 
take  advantage  of  any  internal  weakness  or  disorder  to  impose  her  own 
will  n pun  another  people.  She  is  quite  ready  to  be  shown  that  the  settle- 
ments she  has  suggested  are  not  the  best  or  the  most  enduring.  They 
are  only  her  own  provisional  sketch  of  principles  and  of  the  way  in  which 
they  should  be  applied.  But  she  entered  this  war  because  she  was  made 
a  partner,  whether  she  would  or  not,  in  the  sufferings  and  indignities 
inflicted  by  the  military  masters  of  Germany  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  mankind,  and  the  conditions  of  peace  will  touch  her  as  nearly 
as  they  will  touch  any  other  nation  to  which  is  entrusted  a  leading  part 
in  the  maintenance  of  civilisation.  She  cannot  see  her  way  to  peace  until 
the  causes  of  this  war  are  removed,  its  renewal  rendered  as  nearlv  as  may 
be  impossible. 

"  This  war  had  its  roots  in  the  disregard  of  the  rights  of  small  nations 
and  of  nationalities  which  lacked  the  union  and  the  force  to  make  good 
their  claim  to  determine  their  own  allegiance  and  their  own  forms  of 
political  life.  Covenants  must  now  be  entered  into  which  will  render 
Mich  things  impossible  for  the  future,  and  those  covenants  must  be  backed 
by  the  united  force  of  all  the  nations  that  love  justice,  and  are  willing  to 
maintain  it  at  any  cost.  If  territorial  settlements,  and  the  political  rela- 
tions of  great  populations  which  have  not  the  organised  power  to  resist, 
are  to  be  determined  by  the  contracts  of  the  powerful  Governments,  which 
consider  themselves  most  directly  affected,  as  Count  von  Hertling  pro- 
poses, why  may  not  economic  questions  also?  It  has  come  about  in  the 
altered  world  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  that  justice  and  the  rights  of 
people  affect  the  whole  field  of  international  dealing  as  much  as  access  to 
raw  m  iterials  and  fair  and  equal  conditions  of  trade. 

"  f  ount  von  Hertling  wants  the  essential  bases  of  commercial  and 
industrial  life  to  be  safeguarded  by  common  agreement  and  guarantee, 
but  be  cannot  expect  that  to  be  conceded  him  if  the  other  matters  to  be 
dete/ mined  by  the  articles  of  peace  are  not  handled  in  the  same  way  as 
items  in  the  final  accounting.  He  cannot  ask  the  benefit  of  common 
;iL'ieement  in  the  one  field  without  according  it  in  the  other.  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  he  sees  that  separate  and  selfish  compacts  with  regard 
to  trade  and  the  essential  materials  of  manufacture  would  afford  no 
foundation  for  peace.  Neither,  he  may  rest  assured,  will  separate  and 
selfish  compacts  with  regard  to  provinces  and  peoples. 

Count  Czernin's  "  Clear  Eyes." 
"Count  Czernin  seems  to  see  the  fundamental  elements  of  peace  with 
clear  eyes,  and  does  not  seek  to  obscure  them.  He  sees  that  an  indepen- 
dent Poland  made  up  of  all  the  indisputably  Polish  peoples  who  lie 
contiguous  to  one  another  is  a  matter  of  European  concern,  and  must,  of 
course,  be  conceded;  that  Belgium  must  be  evacuated  and  restored,  no 
matter  what  sacrifices  and  concessions  that  may  involve,  and  that  national 
aspirations  must  be  satisfied  even  within  his  own  Empire  in  the  common 
interest  of  Europe  and  mankind.  If  he  is  silent  about  questions  which 
touch  the  interest  and  purpose  of  his  allies  more  clearly  than  they  touch 
those  of  Austria  only,  it  must,  of  course,  be  because  he  feels  constrained, 
1  suppose,  to  defer  to  Germany  and  Turkey  in  the  circumstances.  Seeing 
and  conceding,  as  he  does,  the  essential  principles  involved  and  the 
necessity  of  candidly  applying  them,  he  naturally  feels  that  Austria  can 
respond  to  the  purpose  of  peace  as  expressed  by  the  United  States  with 
Iegfl  embarrassment  than  could  Germany.  He  would  probably  have  gone 
much  farther  had  it  not  been  for  the  embarrassments  of  Austria's 
alliances,  and  of  her  dependence  upon  Germany. 
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Tin:  Four  Basic  Principles. 

"  After  all,  the  test  of  whether  it  is  possible  for  either  Government  to 
go  any  farther  in  this  comparison  of  views  is  simple  and  obvious. 
"  The  principles  to  be  applied  are  these  :  — 

"  First,  that  each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be  based  upon 
the  essential  justice  of  that  particular  case  and  upon  such  adjust- 
ments as  are  most  likely  to  bring  a  peace  that  will  be  permanent. 

"  Second,  that  peoples  and  provinces  are  not  to  be  bartered  about 
from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere  chattels  and 
pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game  now  for  ever  discredited  of 
the  balance  of  power;  but  that, 

"Third,  every  territorial  settlement  involved  in  this  war  must  be 
made  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  populations  con- 
cerned, and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or  compromise 
of  claims  amongst  rival  States. 

"Fourth,  that  all  well-defined  national  aspirations  shall  be 
accorded  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  can  be  accorded  them  without 
introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old  elements  of  discord  and 
antagonism  that  would  be  likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  world. 

"  A  general  peace  erected  upon  such  foundations  can  be  discussed. 
Until  such  a  peace  can  be  secured  we  have  no  choice  but  to  go  on.  So  far 
as  we  can  judge,  these  principles  that  we  regard  as  fundamental  are 
already  everywhere  accepted  as  imperative  except  among  the  spokesmen 
of  the  military  and  annexationist  party  in  Germany.  If  they  have  any- 
where else  been  rejected,  the  objectors  have  not  been  sufficiently  numerous 
or  influential  to  make  their  voices  audible.  The  tragical  circumstance 
is  that  this  one  party  in  Germany  is  apparently  willing  and  able  to  send 
millions  of  men  to  their  death  to  prevent  what  all  the  world  now  sees  to 
be  just. 

The  Position  oe  the  United  States. 

"  I  would  not  be  a  true  spokesman  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
if  I  did  not  say  once  more  that  we  entered  this  war  upon  no  small 
occasion,  and  that  we  can  never  turn  back  from  a  course  chosen  upon 
principle.  Our  resources  are  in  part  mobilised  now,  and  we  shall  not 
pause  until  they  are  mobilised  in  their  entirety.  Our  armies  are  rapidly 
going  to  the  fighting  front,  and  will  go  more  and  more  rapidly.  Our 
whole  strength  will  be  put  into  this  war  of  emancipation — emancipation 
from  the  threat  and  attempted  mastery  of  selfish  groups  of  autocratic 
rulers — whatever  the  difficulties  and  present  partial  delays. 

"  We  are  indomitable  in  our  power  of  independent  action,  and  can  in 
no  circumstances  consent  to  live  in  a  world  governed  by  intrigue  and 
force.  We  believe  that  our  own  desire  for  a  new  international  order, 
under  which  reason  and  justice  and  the  common  interests  of  mankind 
shall  prevail,  is  the  desire  of  enlightened  men  everywhere.  Without  that 
new  order  the  world  will  be  without  peace,  and  human  life  will  lack 
tolerable  conditions  of  existence  and  development.  Having  set  our  hand 
to  the  task  of  achieving  it,  we  shall  not  turn  back. 

"  I  hope  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  add  that  no  word  of  what 
I  have  said  is  intended  as  a  threat.  That  is  not  the  temper  of  our  people. 
I  have  spoken  thus  only  that  the  whole  world  may  know  the  true  spirit 
of  America,  that  men  everywhere  may  know  that  our  passion  for  justice 
and  for  self-government  is  no  mere  passion  of  words,  but  a  passion  which 
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once  set  in  action  must  be  satisfied.  The  power  of  the  United  States  is 
a  menace  to  no  nation  ur  people.  It  will  never  be  used  in  aggression  or 
for  the  aggrandisement  of  any  selfish  interests  of  our  own.  It  springs  out 
nf  freedom,  and  is  for  the  service  of  freedom. — (( 'onrfvess,  Februan/  11///, 
1918.^ 

Allied  Labour  War  and  Peace  Aims. 

An  Inter- Allied  Labour  and  Socialist  Conference  met  in  London 
on  February  20th,  and  deliberated  until  February  23rd.  The 
delegates  represented  the  National  Labour  and  Socialist  organisa- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Belgium,  with  consultative 
delegates  representing  the  Socialists  of  South  Africa  and  Roumania 
and  the  Southern  Slav  organisations. 

Ths  delegates  unanimously  adopted  a  long  and  elaborate  declara- 
tion as  to  War  and  Peace  Aims,  based  on  the  Memorandum  adopted 
by  the  British  Labour  Conference  on  December  28th.  (See  Magazine 
for  January  at  page  620). 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  Declaration  (for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Times),  with  the  more  important  changes  in  the 
document  as  adopted  by  the  British  Labour  movement  indicated 
between  square  brackets  : — 

The  parties  reaffirm  the  declaration  of  February  14th,  1915,  that  they 
are  inflexibly  resolved  to  fight  until  victory  is  achieved  to  accomplish  the 
liberation  of  Belgium  and  of  all  peoples  annexed  by  force,  but  to  resist 
any  attempt  to  transform  a. defensive  war  into  a  war  of  conquest. 

All  States  must  be  pressed  to  join  a  League  of  Nations  for  the  preven- 
tion of  wars.  This  involves  the  complete  democratisation  of  all  countries. 
The  rules  on  which  the  League  will  be  founded  must  be  included  in  the 
Treaty  of  Peace.  [This  section  has  been  re-drafted  ;  the  League  of  Nations 
is  given  greater  prominence,  and  its  powers  and  duties  are  more  precisely 
defined  ;  and  an  explicit  acceptance  of  President  Wilson's  general 
principles  is  added.] 

The  establishment  of  the  League  of  Nations  gives  a  new  aspect  to 
territorial  problems.  It  removes  the  last  excuse  for  "  strategic  protec- 
tions." The  supreme  right  of  each  people  to  determine  its  own  destiny 
must  now  prevail.  [The  right  of  self-determination  is  made  the  sole 
ground  for  territorial  readjustments  ;  the  other  ground — "  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  any  obvious  cause  of  future  international  conflict  " — is 
omitted,  in  view  of  the  powers  assigned  to  the  League  of  Nations.] 

Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 

Liberation  and  reparation  for  Belgium  are  a  foremost  condition  of 
peace. 

The  question  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  is  one  of  right,  not  territorial 
adjust  merit.  Germany  having  broken  the  Treaty  of  Frankfurt,  the  new 
Treaty  of  Peace  must  nullify  the  violation  of  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  two  provinces  to  dispose  of  their  own  destinies.  When  this  is  done, 
France  can  agree  to  a  fresh  consultation  of  the  inhabitants.  [The  original 
document  merely  denounced  the  crime  of  1871,  expressed  sympathy  with 
the  inhabitants,  and  asked  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  decide  their 
future  position.  The  alteration  makes  it  clear  that  disannexation  must 
precede  a  plebiscite.] 
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The  Balkans  and  Italy. 

Serbia,  Montenegro,  Roumania,  Albania,  and  all  the  Balkan  terri- 
tories occupied  by  military  force  must  be  evacuated,  and  each  people 
must  be  given  full  liberty  to  settle  its  own  destiny.  The  Balkan  States 
should  be  federated  for  the  settlement  of  common  problems  by  mutual 
arrangement.  [The  explicit  demand  for  the  liberation  of  Serbia  and  the 
other  occupied  territories  is  new.] 

The  claims  of  Italians  outside  the  Italian  boundaries  to  be  united 
with  Italy  are  supported,  and  the  legitimate  interests  of  Italy  in  the 
adjacent  seas  are  recognised.  Slavs  in  Italian  territory  and  Italians  in 
Slavonian  territory  must  have  full  liberty  of  local  self-government. 
[The  reference  to  Slavs  and  Slavonian  territory  is  new.] 

Poland  and  Russia. 

Poland  must  be  reconstituted  in  unity  and  independence,  with  free 
access  to  the  sea.    [This  is  made  more  emphatic] 

Any  annexation  by  Germany,  open  or  disguised,  of  Livonia,  Courland 
or  Lithuania  would  be  a  flagrant  and  wholly  inadmissible  violation  of 
international  law.    [A  new  provision.] 

Jews  and  the  Turks. 

Equal  rights  are  demanded  for  Jews  in  all  countries. 

Palestine  should  be  freed  from  Turkish  oppression,  and  form  a  free 
State  under  international  guarantee  to  which  Jews  may  return  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation. 

Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia  cannot  be  restored  to  the  tyranny 
of  the  Sultan  and  his  Pashas.  If  the  peoples  cannot  settle  their  own 
destinies,  they  should  be  placed  under  the  administration  of  an  inter- 
national commission,  subject  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  Dardanelles  should  be  permanently  neutralised,  under  the  control 
of  the  League  of  Nations. 

Austria- Hungary. 
Dismemberment  of  Austria-Hungary  is  not  proposed,  but  the  claims 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  Yugo-Slavs  to  independence  are  not  merely 
questions  for  internal  decision.  National  independence  should  be  given 
to  peoples  which  demand  it,  and  they  should  be  free  to  substitute  a 
federation  of  Danubian  States  for  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  [A 
new  provision.] 

Future  of  Colonies. 

The  natives  of  all  Colonies  and  Dependencies  must  be  protected 
against  capitalist  exploitation.  Administrative  autonomy  should  be 
granted  to  all  groups  sufficiently  civilised,  and  to  others  a  progressive 
participation  in  local  government. 

Colonies  taken  by  conquest  must  be  the  subject  of  special  considera- 
tion at  the  Peace  Conference.  Those  in  Tropical  Africa  should  be 
controlled  in  accordance  with  international  agreement  under  the  League 
of  Nations.  [The  proposal  that  the  Colonies  of  Tropical  Africa  should 
be  handed  over  to  the  League  of  Nations  is  modified,  and  the  problem 
of  other  conquered  Colonies,  not  expressly  mentioned  in  the  old 
memorandum,  is  left  an  open  question.] 

No  Economic  Boycott. 
There  should  be  no  economic  boycott  of  any  country  after  the  war. 
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Surpluses  of  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  shipping  should  be  allocated 
to  the  different  countries  according  to  their  needs. 

Every  Government  must  take  steps  to  prevent  unemployment  on  the 
demobilisation  of  armies  and  the  disbandment  of  munition  workers. 

Restoration  and  Compensation. 

Tlie  restoration  of  devastated  areas  should  be  one  of  the  most  impera- 
tive duties  of  all  countries,  any  international  fund  for  the  purpose  being 
administered  by  an  international  commission. 

A  Court  of  Claims  and  Accusations  should  be  set  up  to  investigate 
allegations  of  cruelty,  violence,  and  theft,  and  to  award  compensation 
or  damages  to  the  persons  wronged,  payable  by  the  individual  or 
Government  condemned. 

Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  loss  of  life  and  property  of  merchant 
seamen  and  other  non-combatants  resulting  from  inhuman)  and  ruthless 
conduct. 

International  Conference. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  that  an  international  conference  of  Labour 
and  Socialist  organisations,  held  under  proper  conditions,  would  at  this 
stage  help  to  remove  obstacles  to  peace.  Such  a  conference  should  be 
organised  by  an  impartial  committee.  An  essential  condition  to  it  should 
be  that  all  the  organisations  represented  had  publicly  declared  their 
peace  terms  in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  "  No  annexations  or 
punitive  indemnities,  and  the  right  of  all  peoples  to  self-determination," 
and  weie  working  to  secure  the  adoption  of  those  principles  by  their 
Governments.    ("This  is  a  new  clause.] 

The  German  Chancellor's  Reply  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

On  February  25th  Count  Hertling,  the  German  Imperial 
Chancellor,  made  a  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  chiefly  in  reply  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  latest  speech.  Whilst  conscious  of  the  disadvantages  of 
the  existing  method  of  dialogue  across  Channel  and  ocean,"  and 
willing  to  discuss  peace  terms  at  an  "  intimate  gathering  "  of  the 
belligerent  Powers,  the  German  Chancellor  said  that  he  saw  in  the 
U.S.  President's  words  "  perhaps  a  small  step  towards  a  mutual 
ra  pprochement.* ' 

Mr.  Wilson's  Four  Principles. 
Dealing  with  Mr.  Wilson's  four  basic  principles  (see  above  at 
page  86),  Count  Hertling  professed  to  be  in  complete  agreement 
with  them  all : — 

'•  The  first  clause  says  that  each  part  of  the  final  settlement  must  be 
based  upon  the  essential  justice  of  that  particular  case,  and  upon  such 
adjustments  as  are  most  likely  to  bring  a  peace  that  will  be  permanent. 
Who  would  contradict  this?  .  .  .  Certain  it  is  that  only  a  peace 
based  in  all  its  parti  on  the  principles  of  justice  has  a  prospect  of 
endurance. 

"  The  second  clause  desires  that  peoples  and  provinces  shall  not  be 
bartered  about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  mere 
chattels  and  pawns  in  a  game,  even  the  great  game,  now  for  ever  dis- 
credited, of  the  balance  of  power.  This  clause,  too,  can  be  uncondi- 
tionally assented  to.  Indeed,  one  wonders  that  the  President  of  the 
T  aited  States  considered  it  necessary  to  emphasise  it  anew.    The  clause 
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contains  a  polemic  against  conditions  long  vanished,  views  against 
Cabinet  politics  and  Cabinet  wars,  against  the  mixing  of  State  territory 
and  princely  private  property,  all  of  which  belongs  to  a  past  that  lies 
far  behind  us.  .  .  .  When  finally,  at  the  close  of  the  second  clause, 
the  game  of  the  balance  of  power  is  declared  to  be  for  ever  discredited, 
we  too  can  only  gladly  applaud.  As  is  well  known,  it  was  England  who 
invented  the  principle  of  the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in 
order  especially  to  apply  it  when  one  of  the  States  on  the  European 
Continent  threatened  to  become  too  powerful  for  her.  It  was  only  another 
expression  for  England's  domination. 

"  The  third  clause — according  to  which  every  territorial  settlement 
involved  in  this  war  must  be  made  in  the  interest  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  populations  concerned,  and  not  as  a  part  of  any  mere  adjustment  or 
compromise  of  claims  amongst  rival  States — is  only  the  application  of 
the  foregoing  in  a  definite  direction,  or  a  deduction  from  it,  and  is 
therefore  included  in  the  assent  given  to  that  clause. 

"  Now  the  fourth  clause.  He  demands  that  all  well-defined  national 
aspirations  shall  be  accorded  the  utmost  satisfaction  that  can  be  accorded 
them  without  introducing  new  or  perpetuating  old  elements  of  discord 
and  antagonism  that  would  be  likely  in  time  to  break  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  consequently  of  the  world.  Here  also  I  can  give  assent  in 
principle,  and  I  declare,  therefore,  with  President  Wilson  that  a  general 
peace  on  such  bases  is  discussable.  Only  one  reservation  is  to  be  made. 
These  principles  must  not  be  proposed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  alone,  but  they  must  also  be  recognised  definitely  by  all  States 
and  nations." — (JReichstag,  February  25th,  1918.) 

The  League  of  Nations  is  an  aim  "  devoutly  to  be  desired,"  but  it 
has  not  been  reached,  and  Germany  refuses  to  recognise  the  "  Court 
of  the  entire  world  "  (of  which  Mr.  Wilson  spoke)  as  "  prejudiced." 
British  war-aims  are  "  still  thoroughly  Imperialistic,"  the  German 
war  aim  from  the  first  has  been  "the  defence  of  the  Fatherland, 
the  maintenance  of  our  territorial  integrity,  the  freedom  of  our 
economic  development  in  all  directions."  German  warfare,  "  even 
when  it  must  be  aggressive  in  action,  is  defensive  in  aim."  So 
deceptive  are  appearances. 

"  In  the  Name  of  Humanity." 

Count  Hertling  is  very  anxious  (little  wonder  !)  that  no  misunder- 
standings shall  arise  about  German  operations  in  the  East.  All 
that  Germany  is  doing  is  "  in  the  name  of  humanity  "  : — 

"  After  the  breaking  off  of  the  peace  negotiations  by  the  Russian 
Delegation  on  February  10th,  we  had  a  free  hand  as  against  Russia.  The 
sole  aim  of  the  advance  of  our  troops  which  was  begun  seven  days  after 
the  rupture,  was  to  safeguard  the  fruits  of  the  peace  with  the  Ukraine. 
Aims  of  conquest  were  in  no  way  a  determining  factor.  We  were 
strengthened  in  this  by  the  Ukrainians'  appeal  for  support  in  the 
ordering  of  their  young  State  against  the  disturbances  carried  out  by  the 
Bolshevists. 

"  If  further  military  operations  in  other  regions  have  taken  place  in 
connection  with  this,  the  same  applies  to  them.  They  in  no  way  aim  at 
conquests.  They  are  solely  taking  place  at  the  urgent  appeals  and  repre- 
sentations of  the   populations  for  protection   against  atrocities  and 
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devastations  by  the  Red  Guards  and  other  bands.  They  are  therefore 
undertaken  in  the  name  of  humanity.  They  are  measures  of  assistance, 
and  shall  have  no  other  character.  It  is  a  question  of  creating  peace  and 
order  in  the  interest  of  the  peaceable  population.  We  do  not  think 
of  establishing  ourselves,  for  instance,  in  Esthonia  or  Livonia,  but  we 
only  desire  after  the  war  to  live  in  good  friendly  relationship  with  the 
States  arising  there.  In  regard  to  Courland  and  Lithuania  I  need  say 
nothing  to-day.  It  is  a  question  of  providing  the  populations  of  these 
countries  with  organs  of  self-determination  and  self-government,  or  of 
strengthening  those  already  in  course  of  construction.  We  look  forward 
to  further  developments  with  equanimity." — (Reichstag,  February  25th, 
1918.) 

There  followed  a  reference  to  the  peace  with  Russia,  then  impending, 
and  to  the  negotiations  with  Roumania. 

Belgium  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
As  to  Belgium,  Count  Hertling  said: — 

"  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  from  this  place  that  we  do  not  think 
oi  retaining  Belgium  or  of  making  the  Belgian  State  a  component  part 
of  the  German  Empire,  but  that  we  must,  as  was  also  set  forth  in  the 
Papal  Note  of  August  1st,  1917,  be  safeguarded  from  the  danger  that  a 
country  with  which  after  the  war  we  desire  to  live  again  in  peace  and 
friendship  should  become  an  object  or  jumping-off  ground  of  enemy 
machinations.  The  means  of  reaching  this  end,  and  thus  serving  the 
general  world-peace,  would  be  the  subject  of  discussion  at  such  a 
meeting.  If,  therefore,  a  proposal  in  this  direction  came  from  the 
opposite  side — let  us  say,  from  the  Government  at  Havre — we  should  not 
adopt  an  antagonistic  attitude  even  though  the  discussion,  as  a  matter 
<>f  course,  could  at  first  not  be  binding." — (Fcichstarj,  February  25th, 
1918.) 

11  There  is  no  Alsace-Lorraine  question  in  an  international  sense," 
said  Count  Hertling,  "  if  there  is  such  a  question,  it  is  purely  a 
German  question." 

Mr.  Balfour's  Reply  to  Count  Hertling. 

Two  days  later,  in  the  House  of  Commons  (Vote  on  Account 
debate),  Mr.  Balfour  found  an  opportunity  of  offering  a  prompt 
commentary  on  Count  Hertling's  speech. 

The  Case  of  Belgium. 
Taking  first  the  case  of  Belgium,  Mr.  Balfour  laid  it  down  as 
incontestable  that  the  German  attack  on  Belgium  was  an  unprovoked 
attack  upon  a  small  and  unoffending  nation  carried  out  by  one  of 
the  very  nations  which  had  guaranteed  its  security  :— 

"  Well,  there  is  only  one  course  for  the  offending  nation  to  pursue  in 
those  circumstances,  which  is  to  say,  as  it  has  said,  'I  have  sinned.' 
That  it  has  said  through  the  mouth  of  its  former  Chancellor.  The  next 
thing  to  do  is  to  say:  'Having  sinned,  I  make  reparation.  I  restore 
again  what  I  never  should  have  taken,  and  1  restore  it  necessarily 
without  condition.'  What  docs  the  statesman  who  now  meets  with  the 
unqualified  approval,  apparently,  of  my  hon.  friend  [Mr.  Bolt]  say  on 
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this  subject?  He  says  :  '  By  all  means  restore  Belgium.  We  do  not  want 
to  stay  there.  But  we  must  take  care  that  it  shall  not  become  a  jiunping- 
off  ground  for  enemy  machinations.'  When  was  Belgium  a  jumping-off 
ground  for  enemy  machinations  ?  Belgium  has  been  the  victim,  not  the 
author,  of  these  crimes.  Why  is  it  to  be  punished  because  Germany  was 
guilty  ?  "—(House  of  Commons,  February  27th,  1918.) 

The  German  intention  is  that  a  restored  new  Belgium  shall  be 
"  subject  to  Germany  by  various  new  conditions,  either  territorial  or 
commercial  or  military/'  which  will  in  effect  prevent  Belgium  having 
any  independence  worth  the  name. 

Mr,  Wilson's  Four  Principles. 
Mr.  Balfour  then  subjected  to  a  searching  examination  Count 
Hertling's  acceptance  of  Mr.  Wilson's  four  principles: — 

(1)  The  first  is  the  "principle  of  essential  justice."  This  is 
warmly  accepted  by  the  German  Chancellor  in  a  speech  in  which  he 
insists  that  there  is  "  no  Alsace-Lorraine  question  "  even  to  discuss 
at  a  Council  of  Peace  ! 

(2)  The  second  is  that  "  peoples  and  provinces  shall  not  be 
bartered  about  from  sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were 
chattels."  The  way  Germany  respects  this  principle  is  to  hand  over 
a  portion  of  undoubted  Polish  territory  to  the  new  Ukraine  Republic ! 

(3)  Count  Hertling  agrees  to  abandon  the  doctrine  of  "  the 
balance  of  power  "  on  the  ground  that  it  is  "  only  another  expression 
for  England's  domination."  Mr.  Balfour  said  that  this  comes  ill 
from  Prussia,  which  has  benefited  so  much  from  England's  past 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  balance  of  power.    He  added: — 

"  I  say  that  until  German  militarism  is  a  thing  of  the  past,  until  that 
ideal  is  reached  for  which  we  all  long,  in  which  there  shall  be  an 
international  court,  armed  with  executive  power,  so  that  the  weak  may 
be  as  safe  as  the  strong,  till  that  time  comes  it  will  never  be  possible  to 
ignore  the  principle  of  action  which  underlies  the  struggle  for  the 
balance  of  power  in  which  our  forefathers  engaged.  If  Count  Hertling 
really  wants  to  render  the  balance  of  power  an  antiquated  ideal  of 
international  statesmen,  he  must  induce  his  countrymen  to  give  up  that 
policy  of  ambitious  domination  which  overshadows  the  world  at  this 
moment,  which  is  the  real  enemy,  and  without  which,  alone,  if  it  were 
destroyed,  peace  would  come  upon  us  now  and  for  ever." — (House  of 
Commons,  February  27th ,  1918.) 

(4)  Mr.  Balfour  invited  the  House  to  consider  how  Count 
Hertling  carried  out  the  principle  of  regarding  "  the  interests  and 
benefits  of  the  population  concerned  "  : — 

"  He  mentions  three  countries  which  he  desires  to  see  restored  to  the 
Turk — Armenia,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia.  Does  the  hon.  gentleman 
consider  that  the  interests  and  benefit  of  the  populations  in  these  areas 
are  going  to  be  consulted  by  transferring  them  back  to  their  Turkish 
masters  ?  Count  Hertling  accuses  us  of  being  animated  by  purely 
ambitious  designs  when  we  invaded  Mesopotamia,  when  we  captured 
Jerusalem  ;  and  I  suppose  he  conceived  that  former  Russia  was  animated 
by  purely  ambitious  designs  when  she  occupied  Armenia.  But  Turkey 
went  to  war  and  picked  a  quarrel  with  us  for  purely  ambitious  purposes. 
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.She  was  promised  by  Germany  the  possession  of  Egypt.  It  was  in  order 
to  get  Egypt,  and  animated  largely  by  that  bribe,  that  she  joined  her 
forces  with  the  Central  Powers.  What  happiness,  benefit,  and  interests 
of  the  populations  concerned  would  have  been  consulted  by  the  Turkish 
conquest  of  Egypt  ?  The  Germans,  in  their  search  for  the  greatest 
happiness  of  these  populations,  would  have  restored  Egypt  to  the  worst 
rule  that  the  world  has  ever  known  ;  they  would,  if  they  could,  destroy 
Arab  independence  ;  they  would,  if  they  could,  put  the  country  which 
is  the  centre  of  so  reverential  an  interest — Palestine — back  under  those 
who  rendered  it  sterile  for  all  these  centuries,  as  they  have  rendered 
every  place  sterile  on  which  they  have  imposed  their  domination.  How 
can  hon.  gentlemen  treat  seriously  a  profession  of  faith  about  the 
interests  <  f  populations  when,  in  the  very  speech  in  which  that  profession 
of  faith  i--  made,  we  have  this  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which  Count 
Hertlincr  would  like  to  see  it  carried  out?"  —  (House,  of  Commons, 
February  27th,  1918.) 

Germany's  Russian  Policy. 
Dealing  with  Count  Hertling's  claim  that  in  the  East  Germany 
was  acting  "  in  the  name  of  humanity."  Mr.  Balfour  said:- — 

"  German  policy  in  the  East,  it  appears,  has  been,  recently,  entirely 
directed  towards  preventing  atrocities  and  devastation  and  carrying  out 
military  operations  in  the  name  of  humanity.  German,  policy  in  the 
West  is  entirely  occupied  in  performing  atrocities  and  devastation  and 
in  trampling  under  foot  not  only  the  letter  and  spirit  of  treaties,  but  the 
very  spirit  of  humanity  itself.  Why  is  there  this  difference  of  treatment 
of  Belgium  on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Baltic  Provinces  on  the  other  ? 
Why  this  humanity  appeal,  with  such  an  overmastering  force,  of  Count 
Hertling  when  he  talks  about  Russia,  and  why  is  it  brushed  aside  as  a 
negligible  quantity  by  him  and  his  associates  when  he  is  talking  of 
Belgium  ?  I  know  of  no  explanation  except  one,  which  is,  that  Germany 
pursues  her  method  with  remorseless  insistency.  All  that  varies  is  the 
excuse  that  she  gives  for  her  policy.  If  she  wishes  to  invade  Belgium;  it 
is  a  military  necessity  :  if  she  wishes  to  invade  Courland,  it  is  the 
dictates  of  humanity  and  the  desire  to  prevent  outrages  and  devastations. 
It  is  impossible,  in  the  light  of  facts  like  these,  to  rate  very  high  the 
professions  of  humanity,  international  righteousness,  equity,  and  regard 
for  populations  which  figure  so  largely  in  speeches  like  that  which  the 
hon.  gentleman  has  required  me  to  consider,  and  which  show  themselves 
in  so  strange  and  so  inconsistent  a  guise  in  the  actual  practice  of  those 
who  have  been  making  those  interesting  professions."— -(Souse  of  Com- 
mons, February  27th.  1918.) 

When  Germans  say  the  war  is  a  "  defensive  war  "  (Count  Hertling's 
description  of  the  present  war),  they  mean  "  a  war  which  is  going 
to  extend  their  territory,"  and  economic  security  is  "  an  economic 
policy  which  is  going  to  put  some  other  nation  in  economic  fetters 
for  their  advantage." 

Diplomatic  Conversations  Useless. 

Mi  .  Balfour  ended  his  speech  by  saying: — 

"  It  is  thai  combination  of  passion  for  universal  expansion  and 
domination,  combined  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  Germany  not 
merely  to  be  a  great  ;irul  crowing  Empire,  but  to  have  the  rest  of 
civilisation  creeping  al  its  feet — it  is  that  determination  which  makes 
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it  so  difficult  to  carry  out  those  diplomatic  conversations  which  must  be 
the  prelude  to  peace,  and  which  nobody  longs  for  more  than  I  do  or  than 
is  done  by  my  colleagues  in  the  Government.  Those  conversations  must 
take  place,  but  how  can  they  take  place  at  this  moment  if  Count  Hert- 
ling's  speech  represents  the  extreme  high- water  mark  of  German 
concession  ?  Does  the  hon.  gentleman  really  think  if  Count  Hertling  were 
able  to  carry  out  that  conversation  of  which  he  spoke  in  the  earlier  part 
of  his  address,  if  he  could  meet  round  a  table  my  right  hon.  friend  whom 
he  quotes  as  desiring  that  conversation  (Mr.  Runciman) — does  he  really 
at  this  moment  think,  with  the  doctrines  contained  in  this  speech,  that 
the  conversation  could  end  in  anything  like  agreement?  Does  he  not 
think  a  conversation  which  is  begun  and  which  ends  in  discord  is  worse 
than  no  conversation  at  all?  .  .  .  I  am  convinced — and  I  beg  the 
House  to  weigh  my  words — that  to  begin  negotiations  unless  you  see 
your  way  to  carrying  them  through  successfully  would  be  to  commit  the 
greatest  crime  against  the  future  peace  of  the  world. 

"  Therefore  it  is  that  while  I  long  for  the  day  when  negotiations  may 
really  take  place — negotiations  which  must  be  a  preparation  for  bringing 
ideas  closer  together — I  believe  I  should  be  doing  an  injury  to  the  cause 
of  peace,  which  is  the  great  cause  I  have  at  heart,  if  I  were  either  to 
practise  myself  or  to  encourage  others  to  practise,  to  hope  myself  or  to 
encourage  others  to  hope,  that  there  was  any  use  in  beginning  those  verbal 
personal  communications  until  something  like  a  general  agreement  was 
apparent  in  the  distance,  and  until  statesmen  of  all  countries  concerned 
saw  their  way  to  the  broad  outlines  of  that  great  settlement  which  it  is 
my  most  earnest  hope  will  bring  permanent  peace  to  this  sorely  troubled 
world." — (House  of  Commons,  February  27th,  1918.) 

III.— THE  RUSSIAN  PEACE  NEGOTIATIONS. 

In  the  Magazine  for  February,  at  page  36,  the  progress  of  the 
Russian  peace  negotiations  was  sketched  down  to  the  point  when  it 
became  apparent  that  there  was  "  a  rift  in  the  lute."  The  chances 
of  a  definite  rupture  appeared  great. 

Peace  Signed  with  the  Ukraine. 

The  early  days  of  February  were  barren  of  tangible  results, 
though  there  was  evidently  abundance  of  discussion  proceeding 
behind  the  scenes.  The  first  definite  announcement  came  in  the 
shape  of  a  report  from  the  Central  Empires  on  February  9th,  and  it 
•conveyed  the  startling  intimation  that  peace  had  been  signed  with 
the  Ukrainian  Republic  at  two  o'clock  that  morning.  When  the 
terms  were  announced,  it  was  discovered  that  the  frontier  of  the  new 
Ukrainian  Republic  on  the  south-west  was  to  follow  the  frontier  of 
•Galicia,  to  the  north  of  which  an  area  of  territory,  at  present 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  in  the  governments  of  Volhynia,  Lublin, 
Siedler,  Grodno,  and  Minsk,  was  to  become  part  of  the  new 
Republic,  and  was  to  be  immediately  evacuated.  Both  sides 
renounced  the  reimbursement  of  war  costs,  and  elaborate  provisions 
were  laid  down  for  the  exchange  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
products,  the  amounts  of  which  were  to  be  fixed  by  a  Joint 
■Commission. 
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The  Russian  Declaration. 

According  to  a  Brest-Litovsk  telegram,  dated  February  10th,  the 
President  of  the  Russian  delegation  stated  at  the  resumed  conference 
that  Russia,  while  desisting  from  signing  a  formal  peace  treaty, 
"  declares  as  ended  the  state  of  war  with  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  Turkey  and  Bulgaria,  and  simultaneously  is  giving  orders 
for  the  complete  demobilisation  of  the  Russian  forces  on  all  fronts." 
But  this  half-hearted  declaration  was  not  by  any  means  acceptable 
to  the  Germans,  and  M.  Trotsky  was  threatened  with  the  direst 
consequences  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  sign  the  peace  agreement. 
Meanwhile,  M.  Trotsky  issued  a  message  addressed  to  the  world  in 
general  explaining  that  the  tacit  acquiescence  of  the  Entente 
bourgeoisie  enabled  the  German  capitalists  to  impose  upon  the 
Bolshevists  terms  which  they  could  not  accept.  At  the  same  time 
the  Bolshevists  could  not  think  of  continuing  to  make  war  against 
their  German  and  Austrian  "  comrades,"  and  orders  had  accordingly 
been  issued  for  the  complete  demobilisation  of  the  Russian  Army. 
The  Germans,  however,  were  not  content  with  this  attitude  of 
passivity,  and  Baron  Kiihlinann  clearly  indicated  at  a  parley  at 
Brest-Litovsk  that  Germany  regarded  the  Bolshevist  action  as 
ending  the  armistice,  which  was  accordingly  declared  at  an  end. 
The  Bolshevists  protested  against  this  decision,  which  they 
denounced  as  provocative  :  but  the  enemy  launched  an  offensive  on 
February  18th  in  two  directions.  The  Bolshevist  reply  was  to 
telegraph  a  protest  against  this,  as  the  Russian  Councils'  Republic 
"  has  declared  the  war  as  at  an  end,"  but  formally  declaring 
willingness  to  sign  a  peace  upon  the  conditions  which  had  been 
dictated  by  the  delegations  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  at  Brest- 
Litovsk. 

The  German  Peace  Terms. 

Two  days  later  (on  February  21st)  the  Germans  replied  that  they 
would  conclude  peace  on  the  following  terms: — 

I.  Germany  and  Russia  to  declare  the  state  of  war  to  end.  Both 
nations  believe  that  in  the  future  they  will  live  in  peace  and  amity. 

II.  Regions  which  are  west  of  a  line,  as  indicated  at  Brest-Litovsk  to 
the  Russian  delegation,  and  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Russian 
State,  are  no  longer  under  the  territorial  protection  of  Russia.  In  the 
region  of  Dvinsk  this  line  shall  he  advanced  to  the  eastern  frontier  of 
Coin-land.  The  former  attachment  of  these  regions  to  the  Russian  State 
shall  in  no  <ase  involve  for  them  an  obligation  towards  Russia.  Russia 
renounces  every  claim  to  intervene  in  the  internal  affairs  of  those  regions. 

Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  have  the  intention  to  define  the 
further  fate  of  these  regions  in  agreement  with  their  populations. 

Germany  is  ready,  after  the  completion  of  the  Russian  demobilisation, 
to  evacuate  regions  which  are  East  of  the  above-named  line,  so  far  as  it 
is  not  stated  otherwise  in  Article  III. 

HI.  Livonia  and  Esthonia  must  be  immediately  cleared  of  Russian 
troops  and  Red  Guards,  and  will  be  occupied  by  German  Police  until  the 
date  when  the  constitution  of  the  respective  countries  will  guarantee  their 
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social  security  and  political  order.  All  inhabitants  who  were  arrested 
for  political  reasons  must  be  released  immediately. 

IV.  Russia  will  conclude  peace  with  the  Ukrainian  People's  Republic. 
Ukraine  and  Finland  will  immediately  be  evacuated  by  Russian  troops 
and  Red  Guards. 

V.  Russia  will  do  all  in  her  power  to  secure  for  Turkey  the  due  rei  u  m 
of  its  eastern  Anatolian  frontiers.  Russia  recognises  the  annulment  of 
the  Turkish  Capitulations. 

VI.  Complete  demobilisation  of  the  Russian  Army,  inclusive  of 
detachments  newly  formed  by  the  present  Government.,  must  be  carried 
out  immediately. 

VII.  Russian  warships  in  the  Black  Sea,  Baltic  Sea,  and  Arctic  Ocean 
must  immediately  either  be  sent  to  Russian  harbours  and  kept  there 
till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace,  or  be  disarmed.  Warships  of  the 
Entente  which  are  in  the  sphere  of  the  Russian  authorities  must  be 
regarded  as  Russian  ships.  Merchant  navigation  on  the  Black  and  Baltic 
Seas  must  be  renewed,  as  stated  in  the  Armistice  Treaty.  The  clearing 
away  of  mines  to  begin  immediately.  The  blockade  of  the  Arctic  Ocean 
to  remain  in  force  till  the  conclusion  of  a  general  peace. 

VIII.  The  Russo-German  Commercial  Treaty  of  1904  comes  into  forcer 
as  stated  in  Article  VII.,  Clause  2,  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  the  Ukraine, 
with  the  exceptions  as  foreseen  in  Article  XL,  Clause  3,  of  the  Com- 
mercial Treaty  concerning  special  privileges  in  the  Arctic  countries. 
Further,  the  whole  of  the  first  part  of  the  final  limits  is  re-established. 

In  addition,  there  must  be  a  guarantee  for  the  free,  untariffed  export 
of  ores  ;  the  immediate  commencement  of  negotiations  for  the  conclusion 
of  a  new  commercial  treaty  ;  the  guarantee  of  the  most-favoured-nation 
treatment,  at  least  until  1925,  even  in  the  case  of  the  termination  of  the 
provisormm,  and,  finally,  the  sanctioning  of  Clauses  corresponding  to 
Article  XL,  Clauses  3,  4a,  and  15  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Ukraine. 

IX.  Legal -political  relations  to  be  regulated  in  accordance  with  the 
decision  of  the  first  version  of  the  German-Russian  Convention.    .    .  . 

X.  Russia  promises  to  put  an  end  to  every  propaganda  and  agitation 
either  on  the  part  of  the  Government  or  on  the  part  of  persons  supported 
~by  the  Government  against  the  members  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  and 
their  political  and  military  institutions,  even  in  localities  occupied  by 
the  Central  Powers. 

The  reply  of  the  Bolshevists  was  to  forward  (on  February  24th)  a 
statement  of  their  decision  to  accept  the  German  conditions  and  to 
send  a  delegation  to  Brest -Litovsk.  Meanwhile,  the  German  troops 
continued  to  advance  into  Russia,  and  in  reply  to  protests  General 
Hoffman  declared  that  they  would  continue  to  do  so  until  peace  was 
signed.  In  the  result  it  was  announced  on  March  4th  tliat  peace 
had  been  signed  on  the  previous  day,  but  the  conditions  were  not 
fully  set  forth. 

The  Plight  of  Roumania. 

The  plight  of  Roumania  was  pitiful,  and  it  was  not  surprising  to 
find  the  Government  issuing-  (on  February  25th)  a  statement  thaty 
"  realising  the  situation  created  by  developments  on  the  Eastern 
front,"  it  "does  not  dismiss  the  possibility  of  entering  into  peace 
pourparlers."  As  the  result  of  discussions,  Count  Czernin,  on 
February  27th,  communicated  to  King  Ferdinand  the  conditions 
of  the  Central  Powers,  and  Roumania  reluctantly  signed  peace. 
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IV.— THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  WAR. 
Help  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

The  following  is  the  story  for  February. 

Gifts  of  Various  Kinds. 

Cook  Islands. — The  natives  of  the  Cook  Islands,  Eastern  Pacific, 
have  collected  over  £42  for  the  purchase  of  comforts  for  soldiers  at 
the  front,  and  £125  towards  a  memorial  for  native  Cook  Islanders 
who  have  fallen  in  the  war. 

India. — Five  lakhs  of  rupees  (£33,330)  each  have  been  given  by 
the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda  and  the  Maharajah  Holkar  of  Indore  to  the 
Government  of  India  for  war  purposes. 

Malay  States. — Last  June  the  Treasury  recorded  that  the 
Federated  Malay  States  decided  to  make  a  war  contribution  of 
£500,000  during  1917.  A  Treasury  minute  issued  during  February 
stated  that  on  January  24th  Mr.  Bonar  Law  reported  that  the 
receipts  from  special  taxation  in  those  States  had  greatly  exceeded 
expectations,  and  that  the  Rulers  and  Council  decided  in  November 
to  make  a  further  contribution  of  £500,000  for  the  year  and  a  con- 
tribution of  £750,000  for  1918. 

How  the  Dominions  have  Helped. 

At  the  beginning  of  February,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
announced  that  the  following  further  gifts  had  been  made  to  be 
applied  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war: — Bahamas,  £10,000 
from  public  funds;  Barbados,  £40,000  as  free  gift,  making 
£80,000  altogether;  Basutoland,  £50,026  10s.  lid.  for  purchase 
of  aeroplanes;  British  Guiana,  gift  of  sugar,  which  realised 
£17,567  9s.  9d.  ;  Cayman  Islands,  200  guineas  from  Justices  and 
vestry;  Gilbert  Islands,  £15  in  three  instalments  from  natives  ;  Gold 
Coast,  £200,000  in  ten  annual  instalments  ;  Hong-Kong,  5,000,000 
dols.  from  loan  and  revenues  ;  Mauritius,  1,000,000  rupees  (£66,666) 
utilised  in  aeroplanes;  Nigeria,  offer  to  pay  1  per  cent,  on  war  debt 
amounting  to  £6,000,000;  Turks  and  Caicos  Islands,  £1,000  from 
Legislative  Board;  Zanzibar,  £50,000  used  for  puichase  of  aero- 
planes; Matsqui,  £52  0s.  8d.  from  municipality. 

V.— THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

The  developments  during  February  are  as  follows. 

Food  Supply,  Distribution  and  Prices. 

Defence  of  the  Food  Controller . 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  February  14th,  an  important 
debate  on  the  food  policy  of  the  Government  took  place  on  an 
amendment  to  the  Address  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Lough  (L), 
who  challenged  the  whole  course  of  action  of  the  Food  Controller. 
The  amendment  regretted  that  continuous  Orders  in  Council,  inter- 
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fering  with  the  regular  course  of  trade,  had  diminished  importation 
and  production  and  increased  distress.  Mr.  Lough  argued  that  the 
Ministry  were  taking  the  most  ingenious  steps  they  could  to  create 
famine,  and  urged  the  House  to  pay  heed  to  the  early  mutterings 
of  the  storm  of  revolution.  In  the  speeches  which  followed  the 
general  tone  was  distinctly  hostile  to  the  Food  Controller. 

Mr.  Prothero,  who  replied  first  for  the  Government,  pointed 
out  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  task  of  the  Food  Controller, 
whom  he  described  as  "  this  most  unfortunate  of  Ministers."  He 
defended  his  policy  of  ploughing  up  more  grassland.  Suppose,  he 
said,  we  were  able  to  raise  1,000,000  more  tons  of  grain  from  the 
ploughed -up  land.  To  import  that  amount  we  should  want  360 
ships  each  of  5,000  tons  carrying  capacity.  Suppose,  however,  the 
land  had  been  left  under  grass.  It  would  have  produced  75,000 
tons  of  meat,  which  could  be  imported  in  40  ships  of  the  same 
capacity.  Accordingly,  his  policy  would  set  free  320  ships  to  bring 
to  this  country  the  American  Army,  with  its  equipment  and  war 
material,  to  help  us  on  the  road  to  victory.  Turning  to  the  ques- 
tion of  food  supplies,  Mr.  Prothero  emphasised  the  point  that  this 
was  the  gravest  which  the  country  had  to  face.  The  Government 
were,  he  said,  asking  landowners  to  sacrifice  some  of  the  capital  value 
of  their  land,  and  farmers  who  had  led  easy  lives  to  exchange  grass- 
growing  for  increased  arable  farming,  with  its  added  risks  and 
responsibilities.  He  found  that  they  had  accepted  risks  and  losses 
almost  universally  in  a  most  patriotic  spirit,  and  he  believed  that 
farmers  were  working  as  they  had  never  worked  before. 

Mr.  Clynes,  who  rejolied  later  for  the  Food  Ministry,  uttered  the 
warning  to  the  civil  population  that  we  had  reached  the  point  where 
their  patriotism  and  endurance  were  to  be  tested.  The  civilian 
would,  he  declared,  have  to  go  short  of  some  articles  of  food  ;  indeed, 
he  would  have  to  submit  to  what  he  had  asked  should  be  imposed 
on  him.  Having  announced  that  there  would  be  equality  of  treat- 
ment, Mr.  Clynes  denied  that  the  farmer  had  been  prejudiced,  in 
comparison  with  any  other  producer  or  manufacturer.  Having 
defended  the  stream  of  Orders,  as  the  necessary  expression  of  the 
multitude  of  problems  with  which  the  Food  Ministry  had  to  deal, 
Mr.  Clynes  pointed  out  that  the  Government  ha.d  taken  the  place 
of  the  merchant  and  importer,  and  that  they  were  dealing  with 
other  Governments,  and  were  saving  an  enormous  amount  of  money 
to  the  consumer  and  preventing  prices  from  rising  merely  because 
of  the  existing  scarcity. 

The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

Lord  Rhondda's  Reply  to  Criticisms. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  February  27th,  Lord  Chaplin  (U) 
called  attention  to  the  great  shortage  of  milk,  butter,  cheese,  bacon, 
meat,  poultry,  rabbits,  and  game  since  the  issue  of  Orders  by  the 
Food  Controller  affecting  the  prices  of  those  kinds  of  food,  and  moved 
that,  in  view  of  the  warnings  repeatedly  given  to  the  Food  Con- 
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troller  that  the  policy  announced  in  the  summer  of  the  slaughter 
of  thousands  of  immature  cattle  on  the  scale  of  prices  adopted  by 
him  must  have  the  effect  of  creating  a.  meat  famine  in  the  New 
Year,  the  Controller  must  be  regarded  as  largely  responsible  for 
the  present  shortage  of  meat,  and  that  any  powers  vested  in  his 
Department  affecting  the  production  of  food  should  be  transferred 
to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  be  subject  to  the  control  of  that 
Board  alone. 

Lord  Rkondda,  in  the  course  of  his  reply,  reminded  the  House 
that  when  he  accepted  office  in  June  last  prices  were  left  to  the  free 
play  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.    They  had  continued  steadily 
and  heavily  to  rise  for  three  years,  although  there  was  no  shortage, 
and  important  foodstuffs  were  producing  more  than  double  the  rates 
obtaining  before  the  war.    Where  he  had  not  exercised  control  prices 
had  continued  to  advance.    The  result  was  that  there  existed  among 
large  masses  of  the  people  a  seething  discontent,  which,  if  allowed  to 
continue,  would  have  not  only  seriously  embarrassed  those  who  were 
entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  but  would  have  rendered 
victory  for  the  Allies  well-nigh  impossible.    Through  the  efforts  of 
his  Department  the  cost  of  living  had  been  brought  down  something 
like  8  per  cent.    Had  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  been  allowed 
to  continue  to  regulate  prices  unchallenged,  they  would  have  increased 
until  essential  articles  of  food  would  have  been  placed  beyond  the 
reach  of  millions  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.    He  had 
pursued  the  policy  outlined  six  months  ago  in  fixing  prices,  which 
was  that  at  every  stage  from  producer  to  consumer  prices  should  be 
based  on  the  cost  of  production  plus  a  reasonable  profit.    He  could 
offer  no  encouragement  to  the  hope  that  there  was  any  prospect  of 
maximum  prices  ceasing  to  be  fixed.    Lord  Rhondda  said  he  had 
always  recognised  that  in  fixing  maximum  prices  it  was  essential 
not  to  do  anything  to  diminish  supplies.    There  was  no  justification 
for  the  assertion  that  the  food  shortage  was  due  to  the  prices  fixed 
by  his  Department,  or  that  higher  prices  would  have  sensibly 
increased  the  amount  of  food  available.    Nor  had  maximum  prices 
affected  the  quantity  of  food  imported  into  this  country,  which  was 
regulated  by  two  considerations  only — namely,  tonnage  capacity  and 
the  amount  of  foodstuffs  other  Governments  would  allow  us  to  pur- 
chase.   The  total  number  of  cattle  killed  in  this  country  last  year 
was  2,632,000,  against  2,522,000  in  1916.    The  number  of  cattle  in 
the  country  in  December  last  according  to  the  census  was  about  5  per 
cent,  less  than  the  previous  year.    He  maintained  that  the  existing 
arrangement  with  regard  to  agricultural  produce  was  working  satis- 
factorily.   The  farming  industry  had  paid  better  under  war  con- 
ditions than  ever  before  in  living  memory.    He  did  not  suggest  that 
farmers  were  being  overpaid  for  their  produce,  but  they  were  not 
being  underpaid. 

The  debate  was  continued  on  the  following  day,  when  Lord 
Milner  was  amongst  the  speakers,  and  the  upshot  was  that  the 
motion  was  withdrawn. 
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An  Appeal  to  Farmers. 

Earlier  in  the  month  (on  February  1st)  Lord  Ehondda  and  Mr. 
Prothero  had  addressed  a  conference  of  farmers'  organisations,  which 
was  held  at  Caxton  Hall,  Westminster,  with  reference  to  the  position 
concerning  the  supply  of  feeding  stuffs  and  the  measures  connected 
with  the  management  of  farm  stock  made  necessary  by  the  present 
shortage.  On  that  occasion  Mr.  Prothero  explained  the  need  of 
drastic  changes  in  the  use  of  feeding  stuffs  on  the  farm,  and  appealed 
to  food  producers  to  add  still  further  to  their  contribution  towards 
the  nation's  needs.  The  Food  Controller  explained  the  new  scheme 
for  encouraging  the  growth  of  potatoes,  which  are  needed  in  still 
larger  quantities  than  before. 

Rationing  in  Operation. 

A  scheme  of  compulsory  rationing  of  food  came  into  operation  on 
February  25th  in  an  area  which  includes  London  and  the  Home 
'Counties  (Middlesex,  Herts,  Essex,  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sussex),  and 
has  a  population  of  over  ten  millions.  In  that  area  a  start  was 
made  with  meat,  butter,  and  margarine.  At  the  same  time  it  was 
arranged  that  on  March  25th  rationing  of  meat  will  become  general 
throughout  the  country,  and  that  a  month  later  there  will  be  a 
national  rationing  scheme  which  can  be  applied  as  the  necessity 
.arises  to  any  staple  foodstuff. 

A  Food-surrender  Week. 

During  February  a  week  was  set  apart  in  which  those  who  had 
.accumulated  excessive  stocks  of  food  were  permitted  to  give  up  the 
supplies  to  the  authorities  and  so  escape  prosecution.  It  is  under- 
stood that  the  bulk  of  food  so  surrendered  was  not  unduly  large,  so 
that  hoarding  had  not  been  resorted  to  to  any  important  extent. 

Maximum  Prices  for  Canned  Meat*. 

An  Order  was  issued  midway  in  February  fixing  maximum  prices 
for  canned  meats  of  various  descriptions.  This  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  substantial  increase  in  price  of  such  food  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  increased  demand  which  was  induced  by  the  scarcity 
of  fresh  butchers'  meat. 

The  Price  of  Tea. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  issued  an  Order  on  February  14th  dealing 
with  the  distribution  of  tea  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  at  a 
flat  maximum  retail  price  of  2s.  8d.  a  lb.  The  tea,  which  is  bought 
on  Government  account  in  India  and  Ceylon,  is  to  be  known  as 
National  Control  Tea,  A  small  extra  charge  is  allowed  where  the 
purchaser  requires  the  tea  to  be  delivered.  A  lower  maximum  price 
is  applicable  to  certain  sales  to  institutions. 
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The  Shipbuilding  Position. 

Mr.  Barnes  (the  Labour  member  of  the  War  Cabinet)  made  some 
grave  statements  as  to  the  shipbuilding  position  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  February  26th.  He  informed 
the  House  that  the  number  of  ships  turned  out  in  this  country  in 
January  was  less  than  half  the  estimate,  and  added  that  the  position 
would  be  no  better  in  February.  He  urged  the  men  in  the  yards 
to  put  their  backs  into  their  work,  and  to  turn  out  "  ships  and 
ships  and  ships."  He  insisted  once  again  that  the  winning  of  the 
war  depended  upon  the  output  of  ships,  and  that  a  far  larger  number 
would  have  to  be  turned  out  than  before  if  we  were  to  get  through 
the  trouble  of  the  next  few  months.  So  he  appealed  to  the  workmen 
to  cease  talking  about  Bolshevism  and  Syndicalism,  and  to  do  their 
duty  by  the  men  who  were  fighting  for  freedom  at  the  front. 

A  Demobilisation  Scheme. 

On  February  17th  the  Ministry  of  Labour  issued  an  important 
statement  on  demobilisation,  which  included  the  following: — 

'"Although  the  time  for  the  demobilisation  of  'his  Majesty's  Forces 
is  not  yet  in  sight,  the  Government  thinks  it  should  be  known  that 
the  problem  lias  been  receiving  close  attention. 

"  The  Reconstruction  Committee  appointed  by  the  late  Government 
to  consider  plans  for  the  ultimate  demobilisation  of  the  Forces  has  now 
presented  to  the  War  Cabinet  a  scheme  for  effecting  the  discharge  and  the 
resettlement  in  civil  life  of  the  members  of  the  Forces.  The  scheme  is 
the  result  of  very  careful  consideration  of  all  aspects  of  the  problem  by 
the  Committee  and  the  Government  Departments  concerned.  Obviously, 
it  would  be  premature  to  make  public  the  details  of  this  scheme  at  the 
present  time,  but  a  full  announcement  will  be  made  in  due  course.  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  the  responsibility  for  carrying  out  demobili- 
sation will  rest  with  the  Admiralty  and  the  War  Office  so  far  as  the 
naval  and  the  military  arrangements  are  concerned,  and  with  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  as  regards  the  resettlement  of  discharged  sailors 
and  soldiers  in  civil  life. 

"The  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Army  Council 
have  accepted  as  the  basis  for  their  plans  for  demobilisation  the  principle 
that,  when  a  last'ng  peace  has  been  assured,  men  must  be  released  from 
the  Forces  in  accordano?  with  civil  rather  than  naval  or  military 
requirements. 

"  In  order  to  help  the  sailors  and  soldiers  to  get  back  into  civil  life 
as  quickly  and  as  easily  as  possible,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  propose  to 
use  the  machinery  of  the  Employment  Exchanges,  which  is  the  only 
national  organisation  sufficiently  strong  for  the  purpose,  but  in  order  to 
assist  the  Ministry  and  the  exchanges  to  carry  out  the  task  which  will  be 
imposed  on  them,  the  Minister  of  Labour  proposes  to  invite  the 
employers'  associations  and  trade  unions  to  give  him  the  fullest  possible 
assistance,  both  centrally  and  locally.  In  the  first  place,  a  Central 
Committee,  to  be  known  as  the  Labour  Resettlement  Committee,  has 
been  set  up,  constituted  of  representatives  of  ithe  employers  and  the 
trade  unions  in  the  principal  industries  in  equal  numbers,  together 
with  representatives  of  the  Departments  concerned  with  demobilisation. 
The  Minister  of  Labour  will  be  Chairman  of  the  Committee,  and  he 
has  appointed  Lord  Burnham  to  be  Vice-Chairman.    To  this  Committee 
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the  Minister  will  look  for  advice  and  information  on  all  questions 
a  ff e  ct  i  ng  rose  tt 1  e  m  e  n  t . 

"In  addition  to  the  Labour  Resettlement  Committee,  local  Advisory 
Committees  have  been  set  up  in  .connection  with  all  the  principal 
Employment  Exchanges,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  employers 
and  trade  unions  in  the  principal  local  industries  in  equal  numbers, 
to  whom  will  be  added,  for  the  purpose  of  demobilisation,  a  certain 
number  of  representatives  of  local  bodies  particularly  concerned  with 
the  welfare  of  discharged  soldiers.  It  is  hoped  that  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  finding  employment  for  discharged  men  and  of  adjusting  the 
difficulties  which  may  arise  in  individual  cases  will  be  performed  by 
these  committees,  which  the  Minister  regards  as  a  vital  part  of  the 
machinery  for  the  resettlement  of  industry. 

"  Further,  in  addition  to  the  general  questions  which  will  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Central  Committee,  and  the  local  or  individual  questions 
which  will  be  dealt  with  by  the  local  Advisory  Committees,  there  are 
a  number  of  problems  which  can  only  be  satisfactorily  solved  on  a 
basis  of  industry.  The  Minister  is  accordingly  very  anxious  that  Joint- 
Standing  Industrial  Councils  shall  be  set  up  for  the  organised  industries 
as  soon  as  possible  on  the  lines  recommended  by  the  Whitley  Report, 
to  which  he  would  be  prepared  to  refer  immediately  a  number  of  problems 
of  this  kind,  which  require  careful  consideration  by  workmen  and 
employers  sitting  together.  The  functions  of  these  councils  in  regard 
to  resettlement  would  be  co-ordinated  by  the  Central  Committee. 

Small  Holdings :  Land  for  Discharged  Soldiers. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
February  26th  on  a  resolution  moved  by  Lord  Strachie,  said  that 
Mr.  Prothero  sympathised  warmly  with  the  views  of  the  County 
Councils'  Association  in  regard  to  the  provision  of  small  holdings 
and  that  the  Department  was  fully  alive  to  the  situation.  There 
were,  however,  a  great  number  of  difficulties  in  the  way.  There 
was  the  difficulty  of  money,  which  was  dear,  the  rate  of  interest  being- 
very  high,  and  money,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  was  required 
for  war  purposes.  Under  the  Small  Holdings  Act,  from  1908,  when 
it  came  into  force,  down  to  1914,  in  the  period  just  before  the  war, 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  acquired  200,000  acres  of  land  in  round 
figures,  of  which  140,000  were  purchased  and  60,000  were  hired, 
and  some  14,000  men  were  placed  on  the  soil.  They  might,  he 
thought,  congratulate  themselves  on  the  fruitful  results  of  the  pro- 
cedure under  the  Act,  and  it  was  the  hope  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture at  one  time  that  it  would  be  able  to  continue  this  work.  The 
Small  Holdings  (Colonies)  Act  was  passed  in  1916,  and  under  it 
the  Board  was  entitled  to  acquire  6,000  acres  for  the  use  of  ex-service 
men.  The  report  of  the  administration  of  the  Act  in  1916-1917 
would  be  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  in  a  few  days,  and  the 
Government  hoped  to  introduce  legislation  at  an  early  date  for  the 
extension  of  the  Act.  The  Board  of  Agriculture  had  had  the  ques- 
tion of  land  settlement  for  ex-service  men  under  their  consideration y 
and  had  prepared  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  colonisation  of  the 
land,  which  was  now  being  discussed  with  the  Minister  of  Recon- 
struction, prior  to  its  submission  to  the  members  of  the  War  Cabinet. 
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After  a  little  rough  weather — or  what. 
The  Reform  Act.    at  all  events,  appeared  to  be— at  the  very 
end  of  its  long  voyage,  the  Reform  Act  was 
safely  docked  on  February  6th,  when  on  the  last  clay  of  a  prolonged 
Session  it  received  the  Royal  assent. 

This  is  a  great  achievement,  upon  which  all  concerned  are  warmly 
to  be  congratulated.  It  is  a  shining  example — let  us  hope  it  will 
prove  to  be  an  example — of  what  can  be  achieved  in  an  atmosphere 
of  goodwill  and  accommodation.  Of  all  Reform  Acts  that  of  1918  is 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  in  what  it  achieves  and  the  changes  it 
makes.  Liberals  unaffectedly  welcome  it,  and  will  do  their  best  to 
see  that  it  is  worked  to  the  greatest  possible  public  advantage.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  Liberals  regard  the  Act  as  a  triumph  for  them- 
selves, or  as  carrying  out  all  the  reforms  for  which  they  have  so 
long  striven.  The  Act  could  not  be  that  ,  in  that  it  is  a  give-and-take 
settlement  in  which  all  parties  have  concurred.  None  the  less, 
Liberals  rejoice  at  the  extension  and  simplification  of  the  franchise, 
at  the  improved  machinery  for  registration,  at  the  cheapening  of  the 
cost  of  elections,  all  to  be  held  on  one  and  the  same  day,  and  at  the 
long  strides  taken  toward  the  realisation  of  "  One  Man,  One  Vote," 
and  "  One  Vote,  One  Value."  As  to  the  greatest  revolution  of  all — 
the  enfranchisement  of  women — we  are  all  now  prepared  to  welcome 
it  (as  Mr.  Asquith  has  said)  "  heartily  and  with  goodwill."  Liberal 
women  have  in  the  past  rendered  very  great  service  to  the  cause  of 
Liberalism,  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  in  the  reorganisation  in 
machinery  which  now  becomes  necessary  the  new  constituency 
Liberal  Associations  will,  almost  invariably,  admit  men  and  women 
alike,  whether  to  membership  or  office. 

We  must  needs  add  that  we  view  with  grave  apprehension  the 
loss  of  the  Alternative  Vote  as  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  helped  (as  must  in  fairness  be  admitted)  by  the  single- 
figure  majorities  which  were  all  this  proposal  secured  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  At  previous  General  Elections  we  have  sometimes  had 
scores  of  three-cornered  contests ;  at  the  next  General  Election  it  is 
practically  certain  we  shall  have  hundreds.  The  danger  is  that  so 
many  minority  members  may  be  returned  as  to  make  it  possible  for  a 
Government  to  take  office  resting  on  the  support  of  a  majority  of 
members  representing  only  a  minority  of  electors.  This  would, 
indeed,  be  a  tragic  and  menacing  anti-climax,  since  all  the  changes 
©f  the  Reform  Act  are  only  so  many  means  towards  a  solitary  end — 
the  creation  of  a  representative  House  of  Commons.  We  desire  to- 
prophesy  no  evil  thing,  but  we  are  none  the  less  bound  to  place  on 
record  the  serious  misgivings  we  undoubtedly  entertain. 
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Below  will  be  found  an  account  of  the 
final  stages  of  the  passage  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  in  which  it  became  the  subject  of 
negotiations   between   the   two   Houses  of 


LORDS'  CONSIDERATION  OF  COMMONS'  AMENDMENTS 
TO  LORDS'  AMENDMENTS  (February  Uh). 

1.  Proportional  Representation. — The  Lords,  agreeing  to  the 
excision  of  their  original  amendment,  inserted  by  86  to  35  (majority 
§1),  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Selborne  (U),  a  new  Amendment  apply- 
ing Proportional  Representation  to  all  Parliamentary  elections  in 
■boroughs  returning  three  or  more  members. 

2.  Tl,<  Alternative  Vole. — The  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  Lord 
•Galway  (U),  insisted  by  66  to  29  (majority  37)  on  their  amendment, 
striking  out  of  the  Bill  the  scheme  for  alternative  voting 

3.  University  Representation . — The  Lords  agreed  not  to<  insist 
upon  their  amendment  providing  that  a  contested  University 
'election  should  be  according  to  the  principle  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation only  when  three  (instead  of  two)  members  are  to  be 
(elected. 

COMMONS'  CONSIDERATION  OF  LORDS'  AMENDMENTS 
TO  COMMONS'  AMENDMENTS  TO  LORDS'  AMEND- 
MENTS (February  5th). 

1.  Proportional  Representation. — The  Commons,  on  the  motion 
■of  Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  (U),  by  238  to  141  (majority  97),  rejected 
"the  new  Lords'  amendment  as  to  Proportional  Representation  (see 
above).  The  Lords'  amended  proposal  for  a  limited  scheme  of  Pro- 
portional Representation  met  with  no  more  favour  from  the 
Commons  than  the  original  plan  of  a  comprehensive  scheme. 

2.  The  Alternative  Vote. — The  Commons,  on  the  motion  of 
;Sir  W.  II.  Dickinson  (L),  by  195  to  194  (majority  1),  reinserted  the 
Alternative  Vote,  but  now  limited  its  application  to  one-member 
Parliamentary  Boroughs. 

LORDS'  CONSIDERATION  OF  COMMONS'  AMENDMENTS 
TO  LORDS'  AMENDMENTS  TO  COMMONS'  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  LORDS'  AMENDMENTS  (February  6th). 

1.  Proportional  Representation. — The  Lords,  agreeing  to  the 
'Commons'  excision  of  Lord  Selborne' s  limited  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation scheme,  inserted,  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Lansdowne  (U), 
a  new  proposal  by  which  Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed  to 
prepare  a  scheme  for  the  election  in  Great  Britain  of  100  members 
by  Proportional  Representation,  such  scheme  to  become  law,  and  to 
modify  the  Reform  Act  on  its  being  approved  by  both  Houses  of 
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Parliament.  Lord  Curzon  was  closely  cross-questioned  as  to  the 
attitude  the  Government  would  take  up  in  the  matter.  In  the 
course  of  three  speeches,  Lord  Curzon  said  : — 

•■  When  this  Commission  has  reported — and  I  do  not  think  that  any 
very  long  time  need  be  occupied  in  its  labours — the  Government  will  be 
prepared  to  treat  the  Report  in  the  same  way  as  they  treated  the  Report 
of  the  Speaker's  Conference.  Let  me  explain  what  I  mean.  They  will 
submit  it  to  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  whole.  The  House  of  Commons 
must  have  the  right  to  determine  whether  the  Report  as  a  whole  shall  or 
shall  not  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  discussion.  That  is  a  right  which 
the  House  of  Commons  could  never  be  expected  to  surrender,  and  I  am 
sure  will  not  surrender  in  the  present  case.  And,  apart  from  the 
question  of  right,  it  is  obviously  the  most  convenient  and  the  regular 
method  of  procedure  to  adopt.  .  .  .  And  if  the  House  of  Commons 
at  that  stage  thought  it  right  and  proper  to  express  their  assent  to  the 
scheme  as  a  whole,  I  think  we  might  fairly  assume  that  it  was  a  good 
and  reasonable  scheme,  which  it  was  generally  desired  should  pursue  its. 
further  stages  towards  the  Statute  Book.  In  that  case,  assuming  another 
place  to  have  acted — as  I  certainly  hope  myself  that  they  would  act — in 
the  manner  that  I  have  suggested,  the  Government  would  undertake  to 
put  a  Minister  in  charge  of  the  measure,  and  he  would  use  his  best  offices, 
to  secure  the  passage  of  a  good  and  reasonable  measure  into  law." — 
(House  of  Lords,  February  6th,  1918.) 

A  little  later,  Lord  Curzon  put  the  pledge  in  this  way  : — 

•  Supposing  the  Commissioners  give  a  Report,  and  supposing  the- 
Government,  after  due  consideration  of  that  Report,  feel  that  they  are 
favourably  disposed  towards  the  Report,  will  they,  as  a  Government,  do 
their  best  to  support  it  in  the  House  of  Commons?  Yes,  my  Lords,  I  see 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  giving  such  an  assurance.  Whether  they  would 
be  successful  or  not,  of  course  I  cannot  say.  The  House  of  Commons 
must  be  the  judge.  But  naturally,  as  a  Government,  if  we  au'iee  with  a 
thing,  we  do  our  best  to  support  it." — (House  of  Lords,  February  6th. 
1918.) 

With  these  should  be  compared  what  Sir  G.  Cave  said  on  the  samo 
day  in  the  House  of  Commons  (see  below). 

2.  The  Alternative  Vote. — The  Lords,  on  the  motion  of  Lord. 
Galway  (U),  insisted  by  74  to  33  (majority  41)  on  disagreeing  with 
the  Commons'  amendment  for  a  limited  scheme  of  the  Alternative 
Vote. 

COMMONS'  CONSIDERATION  OF  LORDS'  AMENDMENTS' 
TO  COMMONS'  AMENDMENTS  TO  LORDS'  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  COMMONS'  AMENDMENTS  TO  LORDS' 
AMENDMENTS  (Fehrvary  6/5//). 

1.  The  Alternative  Vote. — The  Commons  rejected  by  184  to  16G 
(majority  18)  Sir  W.  B.  Dickinson's  (L)  amendment  (to  the  Lords' 
proposal  for  a  100  member  experimental  scheme  in  Proportional 
Representation),  providing  also  for  a  100  member  experimental 
scheme  in  the  Alternative  Vote.  It  was  urged — in  vain — that  it 
wag  only  fair  that  if  an  experiment  was  tried  in  Proportional 
Representation,  of  which  by  large  majorities  the  House  of  Commons. 
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.had  shown  its  disapproval,  an  experiment  should  also  be  tried  in 
the  Alternative  Vote,  of  which  the  House  of  Commons,  if  only  by 
small  majorities,  was  in  favour. 

2.  Proportional  lie  presentation. — The  House  agreed  by  224  to  114 
(majority  110),  on  the  motion  of  Sir  G.  Cave  to  the  Lords'  amend- 
ment for  a  100  member  experiment  in  Proportional  Representation. 
The  motion  to  agree  was  one  for  which  the  Government  Whips  were 
put  on,  on  the  plea  that  only  so  could  the  Bill  be  saved  and  placed 
on  the  Statute  Book.  It  should  be  noted  that  Sir  G.  Cave  thus 
explained  the  way  in  which  the  Lords'  proposal  would  be  carried 
out : — 

"  Lastly — and  to  this  I  attach  the  greatest  importance — this  proposal, 
of  course,  leaves  the  House  free  to  deal  with  the  matter  on  its  merits  at 
any  time.  When  I  say  free,  I  mean  this.  The  proposal  is  that  if  this 
House  agrees  to  the  Clause,  the  Commission  shall  be  appointed  and  shall 
report ;  that  then  the  Government  will  give  this  House  an  opportunity 
of  expressing  its  free  opinion  upon  the  general  question  of  the  adoption 
of  the  Report ;  if  the  opinion  of  the  House  so  freely  ascertained  should 
be  generally  in  favour  of  its  adoption,  then  the  Government  will  put  the 
Resolution  for  adoption  in  the  hands  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown,  who 
will  deal  with  it  upon  the  same  lines  as  we  have  dealt  with  the  Report 
of  the  Speaker's  Conference.  That  is  to  say,  the  Minister,  whoever  he 
is,  will  not  be  bound  to  insist  on  the  use  of  the  powers  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  passage  of  every  detail  of  the  Report,  but  he  will  have  the 
discretion  which  has  been  so  freely  exercised  on  this  Bill,  and  in  that 
sense  the  question  will  be  left  to  the  free  decision  of  the  House." — 
(House  of  Commons,  February  bth,  1918.) 

This  certainly  seems  to  give  the  House  of  Commons  more  freedom 
of  decision  than  would  be  inferred  from  what  was  said  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Curzon  in  passages  already  quoted. 

It  only  remains  to  be  added  that  with  the  differences  between  the 
two  Houses  thus  finally  adjusted,  the  Bill  received  the  Royal  assent 
later  in  the  same  day. 


We  have  reserved  for  separate  notice  two 
Unionists  and       very  remarkable  passages  in  speeches  made 
the  Lords.  by  two  Unionist  leaders  in  the  debates  on 

the  final  stage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons  (on  February  6th). 

The  first  of  these  leaders  is  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  none  the 
less  a  prominent  Unionist  because  he  is  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Government.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  a  keen  and  even  vehement 
opponent  of  Proportional  Representation,  spoke  out  very  plainly 
about  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  on  that  question.    He  said : — 

"  I  think  they  (the  Peers)  are  trying  the  House  of  Commons  rather 
severely.  This  is  a  matter  in  which  we  have  no  selfish  interest  as  an 
Assembly.  Some,  of  us  might  benefit  by  proportional  representation, 
some  of  us  might  suffer,  many  of  us  might  be  exactly  where 
we  are,  and  some  of  us  might  be  here  by  dividing  the  representation 
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among  the  two  parties,  and  thus  bringing  to  an  end  the  great 
clash  of  public  opinion  which  has  hitherto  taken  place  in  our 
General  Elections,  and  out  of  which  our  political  life  has  derived  all  its 
vigour  and  all  its  authority.  I  think  no  individual  interest  is  concerned. 
But  we  have  as  an  Assembly  a  profoundly  greater  interest  in  this 
question  than  another  Assembly  which  has  no  electorate,  which  woos 
no  constituency,  which  has  not  to  travel  up  and  down  half-a-dozen 
counties  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  reach  the  electorate  which  their 
Lordships  think  is  proper  for  a  Member  of  this  House.  That  is  not 
all.  I  understand  that  in  another  j)laoe  they  are  afraid  of  innovation. 
Who  is  defending  the  old  ways  here?  We  are  the  champions  of  the 
settled  and  considered  system  which  has  been  known  and  practised 
throughout  this  country  without  a  single  exception  ever  since  the  last 
Reform  Bill,  when  the  exceptions  were  eliminated  by  common  consent 
of  all  parties  in  the  State.  And  the  other  House,  whose  business  it  is 
to  put  a  check  on  rash  expenditure — they  are  attempting  to  force  upon 
this  House — and  in  a  matter  which  concerns  us  a  hundredfold  more 
than  it  concerns  them,  in  a  matter  in  which  no  man  can  say  we  have 
abused  our  rights  as  Members  of  this  House — they  are  attempting  to 
force  upon  us  an  innovation  for  which  there  is  no  precedent  in  the  whole 
of  our  political  system.  I  think  they  are  trying  us  rather  severely, 
and  I  do  not  call  that  compromise  between  the  two  Houses.  I  go 
further.  I  say  that  the  other  House  is  thrusting  itself  into  a  field  which 
is  not  properly  the  field  of  its  operations,  that  is  in  presuming  to  make 
the  decision  whicl:  of  all  decisions  ought  rather  to  rest  with  this  House 
than  with  them.  It  is  for  us  to  suggest  changes ;  it  is  for  them  to  make 
comments." — (House  of  Commons,  February  6f/f,  1918.) 

To  Mr.  Balfour,  the  next  speaker,  this  language  came  as  a  great 
shock.  "  I  am  sure  the  auditor  in  the  gallery  would  imagine  that 
my  right  hon.  friend  was  an  ardent  member  of  a  party  which 
desired  Government  by  a  single  Chamber."  Upon  which  Mr. 
Asquith  remarked  that  after  an  intimate  political  comradeship  for 
years,  Mr.  Balfour  had  never  before  suspected  "  the  seething  though 
carefully-restrained  reservoir  of  democratic  sentiment  that  all  this 
time  has  been  kept  under  such  admirable  restraint." 

The  second  of  the  two  Unionist  leaders  is  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  himself 
the  Unionist  leader.  The  remarkable  passage  in  his  speech  is  as 
follows: — 

<;  Any  Second  Chamber,  at  all  events  the  House  of  Lords,  is  naturally 
a  Conservative  institution.  We  admit  that.  We  agree  also,  I  think, 
that,  except  in  time  of  war,  and  the  unity  with  which  parties  were 
acting,  it  would  have  been  utterly  impossible  to  get  the  Second  Chamber 
to  adopt  this  Bill  at  all.  It  could  only  have  been  done  after  a  big 
party  conflict,  in  which  the  whole  feeling  of  the  country  was  roused 
against  the  House  of  Lords.  In  no  other  way  could  it  have  been  done. 
You  bring  this  measure  to  the  House  of  Lords.  They  consider,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  not  that  proportional  representation  is  a  revolutionary 
proposal,  as  my  right  hon.  friend  would  suggest,  but  they  look  upon 
it  as  something  which  will  give  greater  security  in  the  immense  changes 
which  are  taking  place.  This  is  the  position.  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  country  cares  twopence  one  way  or  the  other  about  either  propor- 
tional representation  or  even  the  alternative  vote,  but  I  do  say  that  the 
country  does  care  about  the  passing  of  this  Bill.    I  do  say  that,  whatever 
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might  have  been  the  effect  at  the  beginning,  if  the  Bill  fails  to  go 
through  now  it  will  produce  ia  feeling  in  the  country  which  I  am  afraid 
to  contemplate." — (House  of  Commons,  February  6th,  1918. 
All  very  true,  but  amazing  that  the  leader  of  the  Unionist  Party 
should  admit  in  this  way  a  largo  part  of  the  case  always  made  by 
Liberals  against  the  House  of  Lords.  But  for  the  war  a  "  big  party 
conflict  "  would  have  been  necessary  to  induce  the  Peers  to  consent 
to  a  measure  of  which  public  opinion  is  admittedly  wholly  in  favour. 
The  keenest  anti-Lords  man  has  never  put  the  case  higher. 


At  a  private  conference  of  Liberal  agents 
Mr.  Asquith        held  by  the  Liberal  Chief  Whip,   at  the 
on  Liberalism.       Ilolborn  Restaurant,  on  February  22nd,  to 
consider  questions  of  organisation  raised  by 
the  Reform  Act,  Mr.  Asquith  made  a  short  speech  at  the  end  of  the 
proceedings. 

Referring  to  the  enfranchisement  of  women,  Mr.  Asquith  said  : — - 

"  For  better,  for  worse,  for  richer,  for  poorer,  the  electorate  has 
received  an  enormous  addition  from  that  particular  reservoir  alone, 
and  I  will  only  say,  whatever  our  views  may  have  been  in  days  gone  by 
as  to  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  this  particular  measure  of 
enfranchisement,  we  are  all  now,  as  good  citizens,  prepared  not  only  to 
acquiesce  in  it,  but  to  acquiesce  in  it  heartily  and  with  good  will.  And 
we,  a»s  Liberals,  I  am  sure,  are  looking — and  we  shall  not  look  in  vain' — 
for  the  active  co-ope  ration  of  the  new  women  voters  with  those  of  our 
own  sex  in  carrying  on  the  great  work  of  the  Liberal  reform." — (Holbom 
Restaurant,  February  22nd,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith  added  : — 

"  The  Liberal  Party,  the  party  to  which  we  have  always  belonged, 
with  its  splendid  traditions  and  its  unexampled  achievements,  is  not 
going  to  be  cast  aside  upon  the  scrapheap,  and  is  not  going  to  be 
obliterated  so  as  to  merge  its  identity  and  its  activities  in  some  new 
and  as  yet  embryonic  political  combination.  In  my  opinion  the 
existence  of  the  continued  and  independent  activity  of  the  Liberal 
Party,  with  all  that  it  stands  for,  both  in  the  past,  the  present,  and  the 
future,  was  never  more  needed  in  our  history  than  it  will  be  when 
we  come  to  approach,  not  by  rhetorical  avenues,  but  with  thoughtful 
and  serious  purpose,  the  multiplied  and  complicated  problem*  of  peace 
and  reconstruction. 

"  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Liberal  Party  is  a  party  which  combines 
with  the  fullest  democratic  conviction  and  ardour — we  yield  to  nobody 
in  that — a  sense  of  proportion  and  perspective,  practical  methods  of 
business,  and  tht,  instincts  and  traditions  of  sane  and  far-seeing  con- 
structive statesmanship.  Tliat  is  the  combination  which  a  country 
requires,  and  while,  if  I  may  quote  an  old  saying,  I  think  of  Voltaire, 
'  the  wise  should  have  preferences,  but  no  exclusions  ' — while  we  are 
most  anxious  and  ready  to  co-operate,  and  co-operate  to  the  fullest 
degree,  with  all  others  who  are  like-minded  with  ourselves,  who  have 
the  same  goal  in  view,  and  who  iare  equally  detached  from  class  and 
particularist  aims,  be  they  of  one  kind  or  be  they  of  another— while 
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we  shall  welcome  the  alliance  of  all  such.  Ave  are  not  going  to  forfeit 
our  own  independence,  because  we  believe  that  in  the  pursuit  of  Liberal 
principles  as  we  have  known  and  learnt  them,  and  as  we  believe  them 
to  be.  we  can  find,  and  our  country  will  find,  the  best  solution  of  the 
Terrible,  the  unexampled  problems  with  which  it  has  pleased  Providence 
in  These  days  to  confront  the  whole  civilised  world." — (Holborn 
Bestaurant,  February  22nd,  1918.) 


Two     announcements     of  Government 
The  Government    appointments  made  during  the  past  month 
and  the  Press.      have  been  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  not 
to  say  consternation.    The  first  appeared  in 
the  papers  on  February  11th  : — 

Lord  Cawley  of  Prestwich  has  resigned  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  his  resignation  has  been  accepted. 

"  The  resignation  of  Sir  Edward  Carson  has  made  it  necessary  to 
appoint  a  Minister  to  take  charge  of  propaganda,  and  Lord  Cawley, 
being  of  opinion  that  these  duties  might  more  usefully  be  combined 
with  those  of  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy,  placed  his  office  at  the 
•disposal  of  the  Prime  Minister. 

"Lord  Beaverbrook  has  been  appointed  Minister  in  charge  of 
Propaganda  in  succession  to  Sir  Edward  Carson,  with  the  office  of  the 
Chancellorship  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  vacated  by  Lord  Cawley  of 
Prestwich." 

Lord  Beaverbrook,  whose  connection  with  the  Daily  Express 
has  been  no  secret,  thus  becomes  a  Minister,  and,  as  such,  a  member 
of  the  Government,  however  much — or  little — that  may  mean  in 
these  days  when  the  constitutional  position  is  so  bewildering  and 
baffling. 

The  second  announcement  was  made  a  week  later,  on  February 
18th — the  very  day  when  the  public  learnt  that  Sir  William 
Robertson  was  no  longer  Chief  of  Staff.  The  following  appeared  in 
the  Times: — 

"  Lord  Northeliffe  has  consented  t<>  accept  the  position  of  Director 
>f  Propaganda  in  Enemy  Countries. 

"  In  conversation  with  ;i  representative  of  the  Press  Association, 
Lord  Northcliffe  stated  that  he  had  agreed  to  use  his  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  enemy  countries  to  direct  the  section  of  propaganda  which  has 
been  carried  on  for  the  dissemination  of  full  and  accurate  statements 
of  important  speeches,  statements  of  war  aims,  and  other  matters, 
among  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Powers  and  their  Allies.  The  nature 
of  the  propaganda  would  be  decided  by  a  representative  committee, 
and  he  hoped  and  believed  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  appreciably 
shortening  the  duration  of  the  war. 

"  He  further  stated  that  he  would  continue  to  direct  the  activities 
of  the  London  headquarters  of  the  British  War  Mission  to  the  United 
States  of  America." 

The  war  is  to  be  won,  or  at  all  events  shortened,  by  changing  pilots. 
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Down  one  side  of  the  ship  disappears  Sir  William  Robertson,  at  the 
very  same  moment  Lord  Northcliffe  pops  up  on  the  other. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Lord  Northcliffe  are  both  Unionists,  but 
it  can  safely  be  said  that  nowhere  has  the  dismay  at  their  appoint- 
ment been  more  marked  than  amongst  members  of  their  own  party. 
Bearing  also  in  mind  the  recent  appointment  to  the  Air  Ministry  of 
Lord  Rothermere — another  Northcliffe  Press-lord — there  has  been 
widespread  uneasiness  at  this  close  association  of  the  Press — or  more 
correctly  a  certain  section  of  it — with  the  Government.  This  found 
eloquent  expression  in  a  speech  made  in  the  War  Council  debate  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain : — 

"  The  Government  has  a  great  function  to  perform  at  any  time, 
and  most  of  all  in  war.  The  Press  have  a  great  function  to  perform* 
at  any  time,  and  a  function  of  special  responsibility  in  war.  But  the 
functions  of  the  Press  are  not  the  functions  of  the  Government,  and  the- 
functions  of  the  Government  are  not  the  functions  of  the  Press,  and  it 
is  not  possible,  without  misconception  and  misunderstanding,  that  they 
should  be  combined  in  the  same  person.  What  is  the  function  of  the 
Government?  Three  great  newspaper  owners  are  members  of,  or  are 
intimately  associated  with,  the  Administration.  Their  papers  are 
found  from  time  to  time  to  contain  matters  which  the  Government 
repudiates  with  energy ;  and  I,  for  one,  say  at  once,  with  truth  and 
with  sincerity,  you  will  never  persuade  the  public  that  a  member  of 
the  Government  or  a  person  connected  with  the  Administration  can 
conduct  a  campaign  in  his  newspaper  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  of  the  day.  It  ought  not  to  be  possible  for  him  to  do  it, 
and  you  will  not  persuade  the  public  that  it  is  possible!  My  right 
hon.  friend  and  !his  Government  have  surrounded  themselves  quite 
unnecessarily  with  an  atmosphere  of  suspicion  and  distrust  because 
they  have  allowed  themselves  to  become  so  intimately  associated  wit'k 
these  great  newspaper  proprietors.  I  tell  my  right,  hon.  friend  what 
everyone  is  saying  in  the  Lobbies,  outside  the  House,  where  men  meet, 
but  what  I  think  it  is  now  time  for  someone  to  say  publicly  and  as 
a  responsible  man  in  this  House.  You  cannot  escape  misconception, 
you  cannot  escape  trouble  of  this  kind  as  long  as  you  try  to  combine 
in  the  same  person  the  functions  of  a  director  of  a  Press  which  asserts 
its  independence  and  a  member  of  a  Government  who  owes  loyalty 
to  the  Government.  You  cannot  do  the  two  things." — (House  of 
Commons,  February  19th,  1918.) 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil,  in  the  debate  a  week  earlier,  had  also  had 
some'  trenchant  observations  to  make  on  the  connection  between  the 
Government  and  the  Press.  Lord  Hugh  approached  the  subject 
from  somewhat  a  different  standpoint.  His  central  proposition  was 
that  the  Government  did  not  possess  sufficient  authority  and  the- 
confidence  of  the  public  to  enable  them  to  take  a  decision  on 
military  matters  with  which  their  military  advisers  were  not  in 
agreement.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  earlier  repudiated  the  suggestion 
that  he  had  acted  in  collusion  with  the  Press,  but,  said  Lord  Hugh, 
"  there  have  been  episodes  which  make  that  suspicion,  however 
unjustifiable,  not  wholly  unnatural."  He  recalled  the  Press 
campaign  which  preceded  the  retirement  of  Lord  Jellicoe.  Mr.. 
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Lloyd  George  intervened  to  say  that  any  suggestion  of  his  having 
inspired  the  articles  in  the  Press  was  "  monstrous."  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil.  "  quite  accepting  the  contradiction,"  went  on  to  say:— 

"  But  the  right  lion,  gentleman  will  observe  that  there  is  this 
coincidence  between  his  policy  and  the  articles  in  the  Press  on  this 
matter,  which  does  show  that  either  he  is  much  guided  by  the  Press 
or  that  there  is  some  communication  between  them.  I  say  that  is 
disastrous  to  the  moral  authority  of  the  Government.  If  they  differ 
from  their  advisers,  their  authority  is  very  considerable  so  long  as  they 
are  speaking  .  .  .  what  is  the  mind  of  the  country  and  of  Members 
in  every  part  of  the  House  about  our  war  aims  and  the  necessity  for 
vigorously  pursuing  the  War.  They  have  not,  however,  got  authority 
to  overrule  their  military  advisers  because  they  are  supposed  to  be — 
let  us  say,  after  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  contradiction — too  much 
under  the  influence  of  the  Press  ;  they  are  supposed  to  yield  too  much 
to  the  councils  and  the  advice  of  the  Press.  That  being  so,  I  really 
hope  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  act  upon  the  language,  the  warm 
language,  that  he  used  in  deprecating  the  criticisms  of  the  Press  in 
these  important  military  matters.  It  is  obvious  they  put  the  Govern- 
ment in  a  very  difficult  and  very  false  position.  If  the  Press  strongly 
recommends  a  course,  the  Government  are  in  a  difficulty;  that  it  either 
appears  that  the  Press  are  governing  the  country,  or  they  are  obliged 
to  reject  the  advice — possibly  wise  advice  ! — that  the  Press  offers.  There- 
fore, I  hope  the  Government,  without,  of  course,  exercising  any  improper 
tyranny,  will  take  a  perfectly  firm  line  with  the  newspapers  which 
disregard  its  advice  or  directions,  and  that,  in  the  public  interest,  they 
will  not  hesitate  to  suppress,  if  necessary,  even  the  most  influential 
journals." — (House  of  Commons,  February  12///.  1918.) 

Many  other  speeches  were  made  in  the  same  sense  and  spirit. 
Yet  before  a  week  had  elapsed  Sir  William  Robertson  had  disap- 
peared, after  a  campaign  in  the  same  journals  (e.g.,  the  Northcliffe 
Press),  whose  similar  campaign  had  been  followed  by  the  retirement 
of  Lord  Jellicoe. 

When  in  the  debate  on  February  12th  Mr.  Asquith  had  asked 
two  perfectly  legitimate  questions  of  the  Prime  Minister,  he  was 
immediately  assailed  by  the  Northcliffe  Press.  He  referred  to  the 
matter  in  the  debate  a  week  later.    Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

"  I  may  add  it  is  in  the  knowledge  of  everybody  that  for  my  temerity 
in  putting  these  questions  I  was  assailed,  not,  indeed,  by  my  right  hon. 
friend  (Mr.  Lloyd  (Jeorye),  but  by  some  of  the  most  strident  organs 
of  the  Government  in  the  Press,  as  sounding  a  note  of  national  dissen- 
sion, as  importing  at  a  crisis  of  the  War  into  our  proceedings  of  the  Hous^ 
of  Commons  a  taint  of  party  controversy  as  a  pacifist  without  the 
courage  so.  as  to  avow  himself — and,  indeed,  as  a  Bolo  in  a  thin  disguise. 
Such  is  the  fashion  in  which  some  important  and,  I  believe,  widely 
circulated  organs  of  the  Press  are  now  conducted  under  the  auspices, 
if  we  are  to  believe  current  rumour,  of  those,  or  some  of  those,  who 
since  the  Debate  last  week  have  become  the  trustees  and  custodians  of 
our  propaganda." — (House  of  Commons,  February  19//*,  1918.) 

It  had  just  been  announced  that  Lord  Northcliffe  is  to  be  Director 
of  Enemy  Propaganda  in  Enemy  Countries. 
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The    new    constitution   of   the  Labour 
The  Labour         Party,  under  which  it  is  transformed  from 
Party.  a  federation  of  societies   into  a  national 

democratic  political  organisation,  open  to 
every  worker  who  labours  "  by  hand  or  by  brain,"  was  adopted  at 
the  resumed  Annual  Conference  of  the  party  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  on  February  26th.  The  aim  of  the  party  leaders  is  to 
make  the  Labour  movement  the  most  powerful  political  force  in  the 
country,  and  that  design  is  to  be  achieved  in  three  ways : — 

(1)  By  bringing  into  the  ranks  of  the  party  those  who  have  no  need 
to  join  trade  unions  and  no  desire  to  join  Socialist  societies,  but  whose 
sympathies  are  democratic ; 

(2)  By  giving  special  facilities  and  encouragement  to  women  electors 
to  join  the  party ;  and 

(3)  By  forming  local  organisations  in  as  many  of  the  redistributed 
constituencies  as  possible  and  putting  forward  anything  up  to  400 
candidates  at  the  next  election. 

Unfortunately  for  the  I.L.P.  and  the  other  societies  which  form  the 
left  wing  of  the  party,  the  revision  of  the  constitution  does  not 
destroy  the  power  of  the  big  trade  union  battalions.  The  party 
will  continue  to  include  the  trade  unions  and  the  Socialist  societies, 
and  each  of  these  groups  will  retain  its  former  rights  of  representa- 
tion on  the  governing  body  of  the  party  and  of  voting  power  in  its 
conferences.  On  both  these  points  the  I.L.P.  challenged  the  unions 
at  the  Conference,  and  on  both  they  were  beaten  by  overwhelming 
majorities.  The  question  of  "  block  "  voting  was  raised  by  Mr. 
Tom  Richardson,  M.P.,  who  proposed  that  when  an  organisation  is 
divided  in  opinion,  the  minority  should  have  the  disposal  of  its  pro- 
portion of  the  organisation's  votes.  He  advanced  the  familiar 
argument  that  the  suppression  of  minority  votes  in  the  trade  unions 
led  to  unrepresentative  decisions.  Mr.  Henderson,  while  protesting 
that  the  Executive  did  not  interfere  in  this  question  even  by  giving 
advice,  added  a  hint  that  the  amendment  would  "  drive  a  wedge 
into  every  trade  union."  Thereupon,  the  amendment  was  rejected 
by  1,600,000  votes  to  757,000.  At  the  instance  of  the  Executive, 
the  number  of  seats  allotted  to  representatives  of  the  national 
organisations  was  raised  from  11  to  13,  and  the  total  membership 
of  the  Executive  from  21  to  23. 


Elementary  Education. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  February  27th,  Mr.  Fisher  gave 
the  following  statistical  information  with  reference  to  elementary 
education  : — 

1915-16.    Parliamentary  grants  for  elementary  schools 

maintained  by  education  authorities      ...        ...  £12,164,000 

1915-16.    Salaries  of  teachers  in  elementary  schools 

maintained  by  education  authorities      ...        ...  17,148,718 

1917.    Accommodation  in  elementary  schools         ...  7,114,023 

1917.    (January  31st).    Scholars  on  registers         ...  5,979,889 
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ACTS  OF  THE  SESSION  OF  1917-18.— III. 


We  complete  this  month  our  customary  summary  of  the  public 
Acts  passed  during  the  Session  of  Parliament  of  1917-18,  in  con- 
tinuation from  the  Magazine  for  September  at  page  443.  Where 
no  date  is  stated  for  the  beginning  of  an  Act,  it  came  into  operation 
on  receiving  the  Royal  Assent.  The  number  of  Acts  passed  during 
the  Session  was  67. 

A.— LEGISLATION  RENDERED  NECESSARY  BY 
THE  WAR. 

Air  Force  (Constitution)  Act,  1917  (7  and  8  George  V.,  c.  51). — 
Part  I.  deals  with  the  establishment  of  an  Air  Force.  It  provides 
for  the  raising  and  number  of  the  force,  and  for  its  government, 
discipline,  and  pay.  It  arranges  for  the  transfer  and  attaching  to 
the  Air  Force  (with  their  consent)  of  members  of  the  naval  and 
military  forces,  treats  of  the  rights  of  officers  and  of  the  application 
of  the  Military  Service  Acts,  while  it  also  arranges  for  the  constitu- 
tion of  an  Air  Force  Reserve  and  Auxiliary  Force  and  for 
consequential  amendments  of  the  Naval  Discipline  Act  and  Army 
Act.  Part  II.  deals  with  the  establishment  of  an  Air  Council  and 
with  its  staff,  remuneration,  and  expenses;  Part  III.  refers  to 
discipline;  and  Part  IV.  to  general  matters,  including  the  power 
to  alter  and  revoke  orders. 

Coal  Mines  Control  Agreement  {Confirmation)  Act,  1918  (7  and  8 
George  V.,  c.  56). — Confirms  and  gives  effect  to  an  agreement 
relating  to  the  compensation  to  be  paid  in  respect  of  the  control  of 
coal  mines. 

Metropolitan  Police  Act,  1918  (8  George  V.,  c.  61). — Alters  the 
limit  on  the  sum  to  be  raised  for  police  expenses  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  pavment  of  war  bonus. 

Military  Service  Art,  1918  (7  and  8  George  V.,  c.  66).— Provides 
for  the  cancellation  of  certificates  of  exemption  from  military  service 
granted  on  occupational  grounds. 

Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions,  &c.  (Committee)  Act,  1917 
(7  and  8  George  V.,  c.  54). — An  Act  to  provide  for  the  inclusion 
on  committees  constituted  under  the  Naval  and  Military  War 
Pensions  Act,  1915,  of  disabled  men  discharged  from  the  naval  and 
military  services  of  His  Majesty  and  of  women  in  receipt  of  pensions. 

Parliament  and  Local  Elections  (No.  2)  Act,  1917  (7  and  8 
George  V.,  c.  50). — Further  prolongs  the  life  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment and  postpones  local  elections. 

Titles  Deprivation  Art,  1917  (7  and  8  George  V.,  c.  47).— An 
Act  to  deprive  enemy  peers  and  princes  of  British  dignities  and 
titles.  Provides  that  "  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  successor  of  any 
peer  whose  name  has  been  so  removed,  to  present  a  petition  to  His 
Majesty  praying  to  have  the  peerage  restored  and  his  name  placed 
on  the  peerage  roll." 
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B.— ORDINARY  LEGISLATION. 

Appropriation  Act,  1917  (7  and  8  George  V.,  c.  52). — Applies  a 
sum  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  to  the  service  of  the  year  ending 
on  March  31st,  1918,  of  £550,004,495,  and  appropriates  the  supplies 
granted  during  the  Session. 

Bills  of  Exchange  (Tune  of  Noting)  Act,  1917  (7  and  8  George  V., 
c.  48). — Amends  the  Bills  of  Exchange  Act,  1882,  by  providing 
that  a  bill  "  may  be  noted  on  the  day  of  its  dishonour,  and  must 
be  noted  not  later  than  the  next  succeeding  business  day." 

Bishoprics  of  Bind  ford  and  Coventry  Act,  1918  (7  and  8 
George  V.,  c.  57). — Provides  for  the  foundation  of  Bishoprics  of 
Bradford  and  Coventry. 

Chequers  Act,  1917  (7  and  8  George  V.,  c.  55). — Confirms  and 
gives  elfect  to  a  deed  of  settlement  relating  to  the  Chequers  Estate 
and  other  property. 

Consolidated  Fund  (So.  5)  Act,  1917  (7  and  8  George  V.,  c.  49). 
— Authorises  the  issue  of  .£20  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the 
•service  of  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1916,  and  of  £441,501,923 
for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1918. 

Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  (Ireland)  Act,  1917  (7  and  8 
George  V.,  c.  53). — Extends  the  powers  of  local  authorities  as  to 
the  feeding  of  school  children. 

Midwives  (Ireland)  Act,  1918  (7  and  8  George  V.,  c.  59).— An 
Act  to  secure  the  better  training  of  midwives  in  Ireland,  and  to 
regulate  their  practice. 

National  Health  Insurance  Act,  1918  (7  and  8  George  V.,  c.  62). 
— Amends  the  Acts  relating  to  National  Health  Insurance. 

National  Insurance  (Unemployment)  Act,  1918  (7  and  8 
George  V.,  c.  63). — Deals  with  the  proportion  to  be  borne  by  the 
amount  of  unemployment  benefit  to  the  number  of  contributions 
]>aid. 

National  Registration  (Amendment)  Act,  1918  (7  and  8  George  V., 
c.  60). — Extends  the  classes  of  persons  to  be  registered,  and  with  the 
duties  of  persons  to  register  and  to  notify  changes  of  occupation  and 
loss  of  certificates. 

N on-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act,  1918  (7  and  8  George  V-. 
c.  67). — Restricts  temporarily  the  persons  who  may  engage  in 
business  connected  with  certain  non-ferrous  metals  and  metallic  ores. 

Redistribution  of  Seats  (Ireland)  Act,  1918  (8  George  V., 
c.  65). — Referred  to  at  page  119. 

Representation  of  the  People  Act  1918  (8  George  V.,  c.  64). — 
Dealt  with  at  page  115. 

Wills  (Soldiers  and  Sailors)  Act,  1918  (7  and  8  George  V.,  c.  58). 
— Amends  the  law  with  respect  to  testamentary  dispositions  by 
soldiers  and  sailors. 
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THE  GREAT  REFORM  ACT  OF  1918, 


The  Reform  Act — or,  to  call  it  by  its  more  formal  title,  the 
Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918  (8  George  V.,  chapter  64) — 
was  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  on  February  6th.  In  present 
circumstances  we  have  reluctantly  to  be  content  with  a  less  full 
summary  than  we  should  have  liked.  A  fuller  summary  will  be 
found  in  Leaflet  Xo.  2,518,  or  in  a  handbook  on  the  subject,  both 
published  by  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament 
Street,  S.W.  1 .  The  following  summary  is  of  the  Act  as  it  applies  to 
England  and  Wales,  but  it  applies  also  with  unimportant  modifica- 
tions and  necessary  adaptations  to  Scotland  and  Ireland,  except  that 
in  Ireland  only  one  register  a  year  (instead  of  two)  is  to  be  compiled. 

The  Parliamentary  Franchise. 

Votes   for  Men. 

A  man  to  qualify  for  a  parliamentary  vote  must  be  twenty-one  years 
of  age  and  must  have  either  a  residential,  a  business  premises,  or  a 
university  qualification,  all  the  existing  qualifications  being  swept  away. 

Residential  Qualification. — To  be  qualified  in  respect  of  a  residential 
qualification,  he  must  have  resided  in  premises  in  the  constituency  for  the 
six  months  ending  either  on  January  15th  or  July  15th.  Residence  is 
Treated  as  continuous  if  in  the  same  constituency  within  the  same  parlia- 
mentary county  or  borough,  or  within  a  parliamentary  county  or  borough 
•■oritifmous  thereto,  or  separated  therefrom  by  water  not  exceeding  six 
miles  in  breadth. 

For  this  qualification  residence  only  is  required.  The  value  of  the 
house  or  of  the  rooms  occupied,  and  the  nature  of  the  occupation,  do  not 
affect  the  right  to  be  registered.  A  man  may  have  shared  with  others 
the  occupation  of  one  room,  and  he  will  not  thereby  be  deprived  of  his 
vote.    The  question  of  rating  has  ceased  to  apply  to  the  franchise. 

A  person  will  not  be  disqualified  from  being  registered  or  from  voting 
as  a  parliamentary  or  local  government  elector  by  reason  that  he,  or  some 
person  for  whose  maintenance  he  is  responsible,  has  received  poor  law 
relief  or  other  alms.  But  residence  as  an  inmate  of,  or  patient  in,  any 
prison,  lunatic  asylum,  workhouse,  poor-house,  or  any  other  similar 
institution  shall  not  be  considered  residence  "  for  the  purpose  of  a 
qualification. 

Land  or  Business  Premises  Qualification. — To  qualify  in  respect  of  the 
occupation  of  land  or  business  premises,  it  is  necessary  that  the  occupa- 
tion be  for  the  period  required  to  qualify  with  respect  to  the  residence 
qualification.  The  same  dates,  and  the  same  provisions  as  to  "  succes- 
sion "  in  the  case  of  removals,  apply.  There  is,  however,  one  important 
difference.  To  entitle  a  person  to  be  registered  as  a  parliamentary  voter 
the  land  or  premises  occupied  must  be  of  the  annual  value  of  not  less 
than  ten  pounds,  and  must  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  a 
business  or  profession. 

University  Qualification. — A  man  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a 
parliamentary  elector  for  a  university  constituency  if  he  is  of  full  age, 
and  he  has  received  a  degree  (other  than  an  honorary  degree)  at  any 
university  forming  part  of  the  university  constituency. 
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Votes  for  Women. 
A  woman  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  parliamentary  elector  if  she — 

(a)  has  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  ;  and 

(b)  is,  by  her  own  occupation,  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  local 
government  elector  in  the  constituency ;  or 

(c)  is  the  wife  of  a  husband  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  local 
government  elector  ; 

provided  that  if  the  occupation  in  respect  of  which  she  or  her  husband  is 
registered  as  a  local  government  elector  is  land  or  premises  other  than 
a  dwelling-house  it  must  be  of  the  annual  value  of  £5,  or  in  the  case  of 
joint  tenants  the  annual  value  must  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  £5  multiplied 
by  the  number  of  joint  tenants. 

To  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  parliamentary  elector  for  a 
university  constituency,  a  woman  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty 
years  and  either  would  be  entitled  to  be  so  registered  if  she  were  a  man,  or 
has  passed  the  necessary  examination  and  observed  the  conditions  as  to 
residence  at  the  university. 

Naval  and  Military  Voters. 
A  person  who  is  on  naval,  military,  or  air  service  is  entitled  to  be 
registered  as  a  parliamentary  elector  for  the  constituency  in  which  he  or 
she  would  have  had  the  necessary  qualification  but  for  the  absence  due  to 
such  war  service. 

Similar  facilities  are  extended  to  persons,  abroad  or  afloat  in  connec- 
tion with  any  war,  who  (a)  are  serving  in  connection  with  the  British  Red 
Cross  and  kindred  societies  ;  or  (6)  being  residents  in  the  United  King- 
dom at  the  commencement  of  their  service  in  the  Dominion  Forces  ;  or  (c) 
are  in  service  of  a  naval  or  military  character  as  merchant  seamen,  pilots, 
fishermen ;  or  (d)  are  engaged  in  any  other  work  recognised  by  the 
Admiralty,  War  Council,  or  Air  Council  as  work  of  national  importance 
in  connection  with  the  war. 

A  male  naval  or  military  voter  is  entitled  to  be  registered  at  the  age 
of  nineteen  years.    A  woman  must  have  attained  the  age  of  thirty. 

Disqualification  of  Conscientious  Objectors. 

Any  person  who  has  been  exempted  from  all  military  service  (includ- 
ing non-combatant  service)  on  the  ground  of  conscientious  objection  is 
disqualified  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  and  for  five  years  there- 
after from  being  registered  as  a  parliamentary  or  local  government 
elector.  This  disqualification,  however,  will  not  apply  where  a  person, 
within  one  year  after  the  termination  of  the  war,  satisfies  the  central 
tribunal  that  he  has  performed  certain  national  services. 

The  wife  of  a  disqualified  conscientious  objector  will  not  lose  her 
right  to  a  vote  by  reason  of  her  husband's  forfeited  qualification. 

The  Local  Government  Franchise. 

Votes  for  Men. 

To  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  local  government  elector,  a  man 
must  be  twenty-one  years  of  age,  and  he  must  have  occupied,  as  owner  or 
tenant,  for  the  six  months  ending  either  January  15th  or  July  15th,  any 
land  or  premises  in  the  local  government  area. 

A  person  who  inhabits  for  the  qualifying  period  a  dwelling-house  by 
virtue  of  any  office,  service,  or  employment,  is  entitled  to  be  registered 
as  a  local  government  elector,  where  such  dwelling-house  is  not  inhabited 
by  his  employer. 
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While  the  occupation  oi  furnished  lodgings  does  not  qualify  for  the 
local  government  franchise,  a  person  who  is  the  tenant  of  unfurnished 
rooms  will  be  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  local  government  elector. 

The  receipt  of  poor  law  outdoor  relief  no  longer  disqualifies  for  the 
local  government  franchise. 

Votes  for  Women. 

A  woman  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  local  government  elector 
upon  the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  conditions  as  if  she  were  a  man. 

The  wife  of  a  local  government  elector  is  entitled  to  be  so  registered, 
in  respect  of  premises  in  which  they  both  reside  ;  but  to  obtain  her  local 
government  vote  through  her  husband's  qualification  she  must  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirty  years. 

If  a  wife  is  residing  on  premises  on  which  the  husband  would  be 
residing  but  for  being  away  on  war  service,  the  husband  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  resident  on  the  premises  for  the  purpose  of  his  wife's 
enfranchisement. 

Registration. 

The  qualifying  period  is  reduced  to  six  months. 

There  will  be  two  registers  of  electors  in  each  year.  The  spring 
register  (in  force  from  April  15th  to  October  15th)  will  cover  the  qualify- 
ing period  ending  January  15th,  and  the  autumn  register  (in  force  from 
October  15th  to  April  15th)  the  qualifying  period  ending  July  15th. 

Each  parliamentary  borough  and  each  parliamentary  county  will  be 
a  registration  area,  and  there  will  be  a  registration  officer  for  each 
registration  area. 

The  registration  officer  in  a  parliamentary  county  is  the  Clerk  of  the 
County  Council,  in  a  parliamentary  borough  the  Town  Clerk.  Where 
areas  are  not  co-terminous,  the  registration  officer  is  to  be  such  County 
Council  Clerk,  Town  Clerk,  or  Urban  District  Council  Clerk  as  the  Local 
Government  Board  shall  determine. 

Revising  barristers  are  abolished,  and  the  whole  of  the  duties 
involved  in  preparing  and  correcting  the  voters'  lists,  including  the  lists 
of  claims  and  objections,  and  the  printing  and  publication  of  the 
register,  are  now  thrown  on  the  registration  officer.  He  will  examine  and 
pronounce  on  all  claims  and  objections  which  are  lodged. 

An  appeal  from  his  decision  thereon,  with  regard  to  any  point  of  law 
01  fact,  will  lie  to  the  county  court.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the 
county  courl  will  bp  permitted,  but  on  a  point  of  law  only. 

Absent  Voters  List. 

A  separate  list  is  to  be  prepared  for  each  registration  area  of  those 
persons  who  are  entitled  to  vote  as  absent  voters,  and  is  to  be  made  up 
according  to  polling  districts. 

Any  person  who  is  entitled  to  be  registered  as  a  parliamentary  elector, 
and  who  satisfies  the  registration  officer  that  there  is  a  probability,  by 
reason  of  the  nature  of  his  occupation  or  employment,  that  he  may  be 
debarred  from  voting,  may  claim  to  be  placed  on  the  absent  voters  list. 

This  section  applies  not  only  to  sailors,  soldiers,  and  airmen,  but  also 
to  seamen,  fishermen,  railway  employees,  commercial  travellers,  and 
others  who  are  likely  to  be  absent  from  the  constituency  at  the  time  of 
811  flection. 

The  registration  officer  is  required,  without  a  claim  being  made  for 
the  purpose,  to  place  on  the  absent  voters  list  the  name  of  every  person 
regisfprpd  ;,s  a  naval  or  military  voter,  unless  such  person  is'  already 
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registered,  or  has  claimed  to  be  registered,  in  a  constituency  for  which 
he  is  qualified  by  residence  or  occupation. 

At  a  contested  election  persons  whose  names  are  on  the  absent  voters 
list  will  vote  through  the  post. 

A  person  whose  name  is  on  the  absent  voters  list  may  not  vote 
otherwise  than  as  an  absent  voter. 


Registration  Timf.-Tatjle. 


Spring  Register    Autumn  Register. 


Qualifying  period  ends  

Lists  published  not  later  than   

Objections  to  Lists  to  be  made  not  later  tra,n 

Claims  to  be  made  not  later  than  

List  of  Claims  published  not  later  than 
Objections  to  Claims  to  be  made  not  later  than 

Register  published  not  later  than   

Register  in  force  for  six  months  commencing.. 


15th  January 
1st  February 
15th 
18th 
24th 

7th  March 
15th  April 
15th 


15th  July 
1st  August 
15th 
18th 
24th 

4th  September 
15th  October 
15th 


N.B. — For  the  first  register  these  dates  will  be  altered  by  Order  in 
Council. 

The  qualifying  period  will  end  on  April  15th,  1918.  The  first  register 
will  come  into  force  on  October  1st,  1918. 


Method  of  Elections. 

The  principle  of  Proportional  Representation  is  to  apply  to  university 
■elections,  when  the  number  of  members  elected  is  to  be  two  or  more.  A 
Commission  is  appointed  to  draft  a  scheme  for  applying  Proportional 
Representation  to  constituencies  returning  100  members,  such  scheme 
to  become  law  on  being  agrsed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

At  a  General  Election  all  parliamentary  elections  will  be  held  on 
the  same  day.  The  day  fixed  by  the  returning  officer  for  the  nomination 
will  be  the  eighth  day  after  the  date  of  the  proclamation  declaring  the 
calling  of  the  Parliament,  and  the  polling  day  will  be  the  ninth  day  after 
the  day  fixed  for  nomination.  The  returning  officer  will  be  the  sheriff 
•or  mayor. 

Expenses  of  Elections, 

A  deposit  of  £150  must  be  made  to  the  returning  officer  by  a  parlia- 
mentary candidate  at  the  time  of  nomination.  The  candidate  gets  it 
back  unless  he  fails  to  receive  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  total  votes 
polled. 

The  maximum  scale  of  parliamentary  election  expenses,  other  than 
personal  expenses  and  the  election  agent's  fee,  is  fixed  as  follows  :  — 

At  a  county  election,  sevenpence  for  each  elector  on  the  register; 

At  a  borough  election,  fivepence  for  each  elector  on  the  register : 
There  is  no  provision  for  a  modification  of  this  scale  in  the  case  of  a 
joint  candidature. 

Returning  officers'  charges  are  to  be  met  in  future  by  the  Treasury. 

A  candidate  at  a  parliamentary  election  will  be  entitled  to  send  free 
of  postal  charge  one  postal  delivery  to  the  electors,  provided  that  each 
communication  does  not  exceed  two  ounces  in  weight. 

He  will  be  entitled  also  to  hold  a  public  meeting  between  the  issue  of 
the  writ  and  the  day  of  the  poll,  in  a  suitable  room  at  any  public  elemen- 
tary school  within  the  constituency  for  which  he  is  a  candidate.  A 
charge  may  be  made  to  cover  the  actual  and  necessary  cost  of  preparing, 
warming,  lighting,  and  cleaning  the  room. 
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It  will  be  a  corrupt  practice  for  any  person,  other  than  the  election 
agent,  to  incur  any  expenses  on  account  of  holding  public  meetings,  or 
issuing  advertisements,  circulars,  or  publications,  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  or  procuring  the  election  of  any  candidate  at  a  parliamentary 
election  unless  he  is  authorised  to  do  so  by  that  election  agent,  and  the 
amount  so  authorised  and  expended  is  duly  returned  as  part  of  the 
candidate's  election  expenses. 


Plural  Voting. 

A  man  may  not  vote  at  a  general  election  for  more  than  one  con- 
stituency for  which  he  is  registered  by  virtue  of  a  residence  qualification, 
or  for  more  than  one  constituency  for  which  he  is  registered  by  virtue  of 
any  other  qualification. 

A  woman,  at  a  general  election,  may  not  vote  for  more  than  one 
constituency  for  which  she  is  registered  as  a  parliamentary  elector  by 
virtue  of  her  own  or  her  husband's  local  government  qualification.  She 
may  give  a  second  vote  only  in  respect  of  a  university  constituency 
qualification. 

Polling  Facilities. 

The  Council  having  power  to  divide  a  constituency  into  polling 
districts  and  to  appoint  polling  places  must  within  one  month  from  the 
passing  of  this  Act  make  any  necessary  re-arrangements  of  such  polling 
districts  and  polling  places. 

If  any  parish  council,  district  council,  or  town  council,  or  thirty 
persons,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  polling  facilities  afforded  under  the 
scheme  of  the  authority  having  power  to  make  polling  districts,  an  appeal 
may  be  made  to  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Board  may  require 
the  authority  to  provide  more  adequate  facilities,  and  on  default  may 
itself  provide  them. 

Proxy  Voting. 

Provision  is  made  for  voting  by  proxy  in  the  case  of  "  naval  and 
military  voters,"  as  defined  above,  whose  names  are  included  in  the 
absent  voters  list  and  who  are  serving  abroad  in  an  area  which  by  Order 
in  Council  has  been  declared  to  be  a  "  proxy  voting  "  area. 

Persons  desiring  to  vote  by  proxy  may  appoint  as  their  proxies  another 
parliamentary  elector  in  the  same  constituency  as  that  in  which  they 
are  qualified,  or  their  father,  mother,  husband,  wife,  brother,  or  sister.  ' 

A  voter  may  appoint  a  different  proxy  for  each  constituency  for 
which  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  vote,  but  must  not  appoint  more  than  two 
proxies.  If  a  brother  or  sister  of  an  elector  is  appointed  a  proxy  he  or 
she  must  be  of  full  age. 

Redistribution. 

A  great  number  of  alterations  have  been  made  in  the  boundaries  of 
the  constituenc,es-in  the  case  of  Ireland  by  a  separate  Act  receiving 
assent  on  the  same  day  as  the  Reform  Act.  Roughly,  the  principle 
t  £t  /  V™  ™.  modlfications)  outside  Ireland  was  to  allot  one 
to™ch™>W°  Population.  University  representation  is  almost 
doubled  The  total  number  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  is 
increased  by  thirty-seven,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  — 
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Number  of  Members. 

„  *  ^  Inciease(  +  ) 

or 

1885—1918.   By  Reform  Act,  Decrease  (-). 
1918. 

England — 


TjOTirlnri 

±~A  KJ  11 KX \J  1 1        ...  ... 

59  \ 

62  ) 

+  3 

Boroughs 
Counties 

166  [ 
...  2311 

461 

193 
230 

■  492 

+  27 
-  1 

1 

>  +31 

Universities 

5) 

7  J 

+  2 

) 

Wales — 

Boroughs 

12) 

11  \ 

-  1 

Counties 

22| 

34 

24 

36 

+  2 

+  2 

University 

1  I 

+  1 

Scotland — 

Boroughs 

...  31} 

33  | 

+  2 

Counties 

...  39 

2) 

72 

38  ! 

74 

-  1 

ll 

Universities 

3  ) 

+  1 

Ireland — 

Boroughs 

...       16 } 

21  | 

+  5 

Counties 

...  85 

103 

80  1 

105 

-  5 

Universities 

2) 

4  ) 

+  2 

Totals    670  707  +  37 


The  Education  Bill. 


We  regret  that  we  have  to  hold  over  our  five-page  summary 
of  Mr.  Fisher's  new  Education  Bill.  A  proof  will  gladly  be  sent  to 
any  reader  who  asks  for  it. 


New  Publications. 


The   Question   of  Alsace-Lorraine.    By  Jules  Duhem.  (London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.)    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 

This  translation  of  a  Frenchman's  views  on  the  subject  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  at  this  juncture,  when  the 
thoughts  of  men  are  centred  on  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  two 
provinces  of  which  France  was  despoiled  in  1871.  M.  Duhem  makes 
it  clear  that  the  annexation  by  Germany  was  carried  out  against  the 
express  wish  of  the  people,  and,  after  an  analysis  of  the  sentiments 
of  Germany,  France,  and  Alsace-Lorraine,  he  puts  aside  as  futile 
the  suggestion  of  a  referendum,  and  plumps  for  outright  restoration 
to  France.  His  reasoning  is  cogent,  and  especially  striking  is  his 
statement  that  "  it  is  the  deliberate  will  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  the 
imprescriptable  right  of  France,  and  the  opinion  of  the  whole  world 
that  are  the  ruling  forces  in  the  controversy."  Every  Liberal 
should  make  a  point  of  studying  closely  the  vivid  story  set  out  by 
M.  Duhem. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Index  to  Volume  XXV.,  completed  by  the* January  number 
of  The  Liberal  Magazine,  is  now  ready — the  delay  lias  been 
caused  by  the  great  shortage  in  the  staffs  of  the  printing 
trade.  A  copy  will  be  sent  post  free  to  any  subscriber  on  application 
to  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  4'2,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W.  1. 

The  Liberal  Yeab  Hook  for  1918  is  now  in  the  press,  and  will 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible,  revised  up  to  the  beginning  of  April. 
It  has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  any  earlier  publication. 
Orders  for  quantities  (at  special  rates)  and  for  single  copies  can 
uow  be  sent  to  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parliament 
Street.  S\W.  1. 


The  Liberal  Publication  Department  Handbook  on  The 
Reform  Ant  of  191H  is  now  ready,  price  Is.  6d.  net,  or  Is.  lOd.  post 
free,  from  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  advertisement  pages. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


(1)  Mr.  Churchill  on  the  Foundations  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

"  There  is  a  new  task  before  the  leaders  of  democracy  if  they  are 
to  rescue  the  prestige  of  democratic  government  from  the  ghastly 
futilities  and  inanities  of  the  Russian  revolution.  They  have  to  show 
that  social  justice  and  economic  enfranchisement  are  not  incompatible 
with  a  love  of  home  and  country  and  a  readiness  to  perish  in  their 
defence.  They  have  to  show  that  advances  in  political  thought  are 
not  necessarily  divorced  from  a  regard  for  those  simple  moral  virtues 
of  good  faith  and  courage  and  humanity  and  honesty,  from  the  senti- 
ment of  public  honour  and  of  personal  rectitude.  M.  Thomas  has 
spoken  of  a  League  of  Nations  and  self-determination.  These  are 
ideas  which  he  will  find  deeply-rooted  here.  But  it  is  of  most  extreme 
importance  that  a  League  of  Nations  should  be  founded  upon  truth 
and  sincerity.  There  must  he  room  for  all  in  that  league.  There 
cannot  be  room  for  a  Kaiser-ridden  Germany,  represented  by  triumphant 
military  and  naval  figures.  .  .  .  We  must  build  our  League  of  Nations 
upon  the  rock  of  Truth,  and  we  are  confident  that  the  rock  of  Truth  in 
this  matter  must  also  be  the  rock  of  Victory.1' 

TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  MR.   JOHN  REDMOND. 

(2)  Mr.  Lloyd  George:— 

"  He  was  a  man  of  real  breadth  of  view,  lie  knew  when  to"  fight  ; 
he  knew  when  to  make  peace.  He  was  a  man  of  real  courage.  He  had 
the  courage  not  merely  to  face  foes ;  he  had  the  more  difficult  and 
trying  courage  to  know  when  to  face  friends  and  to  face  misconception 
among  friends,  fie  yearned  for  conciliation  of  the  feuds  of  centuries. 
He  yearned  passionately  for  it.  He  yearned  as  a  man  who  wanted 
to  see  conciliation  before  his  hour-  struck.  He  laboured  for  it. 
Unionists  have  told  me  with  enthusiasm  and  with  pride  of  his  work  in 
the  Convention,  the  respect  and  confidence  he  won  there  by  some  of 
the  greatest  speeches  of  his  career.  They  trusted  him.  They  believed 
in  him.  .  .  .  His  last  word  to  me  was  a  plea  for  concord — concord 
between  two  races  that  Providence  had  decided  should  work  together 
lor  the  common  ends  of  humanity  as  neighbours." 

(3)  Mr.  Asquith: 

"In  the  varying  vicissitudes  of  his  political  fortunes  he  never 
faltered  for  a  moment  in  the  trust  which  he  felt  was  committed  to  him. 
He  saw  the  Home  Rule  Bill  at  last  embodied  in  statutory  form,  and 
during  these  last  months  he  laboured  hard  at  the  Convention,  with  all 
the  personal  and  representative  power  that  he  possessed  to  bring 
about  concord  in  Ireland.  Few  but  those  who,  like  myself  were  closely 
engaged  in  that  prolonged  struggle  can  know  or  appreciate  the  ceaseless 
assiduity  and  unwearying  patience,  the  unfailing  tact,  the  immense 
knowledge  both  of  principle  and  detail,  the  measured  judgment,  the 
sustained  enthusiasm,  which  he  contributed  to  his  cause.  They  were 
qualities  rare  in  themselves  and  in  their  combination  invaluable. 
He  was  a  master,  as  many  of  us  have  seen  for  years,  of  all  the 
resources,  whether  of  strategy  or  attack,  which  our  Parliamentary 
campaigns  demand  of  those  who  are  called  upon  to  lead.  Nor  did 
he  ever — no  better  tribute  can  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  any  man  w7ho 
has  spent  his  life  is  this  House — in  the  strain  and  stress  of  constant 
and  most  embittered  controversy,  fail  to  conform  to  the  highest 
standards  and  traditions  of  which  this  House  is  the  proud  custodian 
and  the  jealous  trustee." 

(4)  Sir  E.  Carson:— 

"  He  was  a  great  Irishman,  and  a  most  honourable  opponent,  and 
as  such  we  mourn  his  loss." 
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1918. 

March  l — Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Queen's  Hall  on  Welshmen 
and  the  War. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  at  the  Leicester  Galleries  on 

Propaganda. 

Sir  William  Robertson  at  Lincoln  on  the  Treatment 
of  Wounded. 

2. — Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Exeter  on  the  Trade  Board 
System. 

Mr.  Prothero  at  Reading  on  Food  Production. 

Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  at  Dover  on  the  War. 
„  House  of  Commons.    Supply— Grant  of  .£25,000 

to  the  Widow  of  Sir  Stanley  Maude 
moved  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  Speeches  by 
Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Chamberlain. 
Intermediate  Education  in  Ireland  Vote- 
Speeches  by  Sir  E.  Carson  and  Mr.  Samuels, 

Mr.  Henderson  at  East  Ham  on  German  Socialists 
and  the  War. 

M.  Albert  Thomas  and  (1)  Mr.  Churchill  at  the 

Mansion  House  on  the  League  of  Nations. 
House  of  Lords.    Solicitors  {Qualification  of 

Women)  Jiill  read  a  second  time — Speech 

by  Lord  Buckmaster. 
German    Barbarities  —  Speech     by  Lord 

Newton. 

Grant  to  Sir  Stanley  Maude's  Widow- 
Speeches  by  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Crewe  and 
Lord  Haldane. 
House  of  Commons.    Navy  Estimate.— Sir  Eric 
Geddes's  Annual  Statement.  (Seepage  163.) 
Speed  1  by  Mr.  Asquith. 
6.—  House  of  Lords.    Foot  arnd  Mouth  Disease- 
Statement  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 
Appointments  and  the  Press — Speeches  by 
Lord  Ribblesdale,  Lord  Hylton,  and  Lord 
Curzon. 

House  of  Commons.  The  late  Mr.  Redmond— 
Speeches  by  (2)  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  (3)  Mr. 
Asquith,  (4)  Sir  E.  Carson,  and  Mr. 
Adamson. 

Supply  :  Navy  Estimates— Vote  for  Men. 
The  Government  and  Lord  Jellicoe— 
Speeches  by  Sir  E.  Carson,  Sir  Eric  Geddes, 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 
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(1)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  the  Profipeet  of  a  German  Offensive  in  the  Weot. 

"This  offensive  ought  to  be  coming.  The  Germans  have  advertised 
it.  They  have  advertised  it  to  such  an  extent  that  if  it  is  not  carried  out 
it  will  be  rather  difficult  to  justify  their  inaction  to  their  people.  They 
have  sent  the  troops  to  carry  it  out.  But  I  am  myself  still  a  little  scep- 
tical about  it.  If  they  make  a  big  attempt  and  fail,  nothing  that  has 
happened  in  the  War  could  be  so  decisive.  .  .  .  What  will  happen 
nobody  can  bell,  but  this  the  Committee  knows,  that  not  merely  people 
Like  myself,  who  are  incompetent  to  judge,  but  the  soldiers  upon  whom 
the  defence  of  our  Empire  depends,  are  confident  that  they  will  with- 
stand any  attack  which  may  be  made  against  them.  That  does  not  mean 
that  if  the  attack  is  made  there  will  not  be  losses — losses  of  territory. 
The  one  thing  that  is  true  about  this  War  is  that  when  either  side  chooses, 
to  concentrate  sufficiently  on  a  narrow  front  they  can  carry  it.  That 
may  happen  if  an  attack  bakes  place,  but  if  it  does  I  am  quite  confident 
that  its  true  importance  will  be  realised  not  less  by  the  people  at  home 
than  by  the  soldier*  whose  first  desire  will  be  to  recover  the  ground  that 
has  been  lost.  That,  so  far  as  T  am  aware,  is  our  position  on  the  Western 
Front. 

(2)  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  Future  of  Russia. 

"I,  for  one,  still  firmly  hope  and  believe  that  the  Russian  nation  will 
yet  find  a  rallying  point  around  which,  not  perhaps  at  once,  but  in  time, 
there  will  gather  those  great  unifying  forces — spiritual  as  well  as  material 
— which  autocracy  did  its  best  to  smother,  and  which  the  Revolution 
has  so  far  only  succeeded  in  dissipating  and  reducing  to  practical  im- 
potence. The  Russia  of  the  past,  whose  annals,  with  many  sombre  and 
bloodstained  pages,  are  illustrated  by  great  names  and  fine  achievements 
in  almost  every  sphere  of  human  activity,  cannot  be  degraded  into  a 
group  of  German  and  Turkish  satrapies." 

And  on  the  Only  Peace  Worth  Having. 

"Whatever  history  may  have  to  .say  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war,  the 
peace  to  which  we  look  forward — the  only  peace  worth  having,  the  only 
clean  peace — must  be  a  peace,  not  of  rulers  nor  of  Parliaments,  but  of 
peoples.  There  are,  as  I  have  said  before,  a  number  of  questions  that 
must  of  necessity  be  left  over  for  final  decision  to  the  arbitral  authority 
of  the  Conference,  which,  as  we  hope,  will  form  the  germ,  and  even  the 
first  embodiment,  of  the  League  of  Nations.  So  far  as  I  know,  there 
is  no  territorial  acquisition  which  we  in  this  country  have  made  by  or 
through  the  war  which  we  should  not  be  ready  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  such  a  tribunal.  But,  at  the  same  time,  I  repeat  my  entire  agreement 
with  President  Wilson  as  to  the  interdependence,  one  might  almost  say 
the  solidarity,  of  the  fundamental  problems  of  peace.  You  cannot  deal 
with  them  after  what  seems  to  be  Count  Hertling's  chosen  method,  as 
though  they  were  the  leaves  of  an  artichoke,  to  be  plucked  off  and  dis- 
posed of  one  by  one.  Restitution,  reparation,  free  and  spontaneous  self- 
development  for  peoples,  small  or  great,  safeguards  by  adequate  and 
appropriate  machinery  against  wanton  infringements  of  international 
right,  these  must  form  the  basis  of  any  peace.  The  one  thing  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  now  of  paramount  importance  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  world  is  that  the  peoples,  with  whom  in  the  long  run  the  issue 
rests,  should  be  brought  to  understand  that,  so  far  as  the  Allies  are  con- 
cerned, we  have  one  governing  end  to  wliich  everything  else  is  subordi- 
nate, to  build  up  upon  that  foundation  the  fabric  of  the  future  world." 
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-House  of  Lords,  Exchange  of  Civilian  Prisoners 
— Speeches  by  Lord  Newton  and  Lord  Derby. 

House  of  Commons.  Supply— Vote  of  Credit 
for  .£600,000,000  agreed  to — Speeches  by 
(1)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  McKenna. 

(2)  Mr.  Asquith  at  Cupar  on  the  War. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  on 

( SI  erman  Arrogance, 

Sir  E.  Carson  at  Dover  on  the  War. 

House  of  Commons.  The  Government  and  the 
Press— Statement  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Vote  of  Credit.  The  Government  and  the 
Press— Speeches  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Mr. 
Asquith,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

House  of   Lords.     Ireland  —  Lord  Salisbury's 

Motion.  Speeches  by  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord 
Selborne. 

House  of  Commons.  Consolidated  Fund 
(No.l)  Bill  lead  a  second  time.  Cereal 
Foods  and  Liquor  Traffic— Speech  by  Mr. 
Clynes. 

House  of  Lords.  Indian  Cavalry  at  Cambrai— 
Statement  by  Lord  Derby. 

House  of  Commons.  Consolidated  Fund 
{No,  1)  Mill — Committee. 

Education  Hill — Second  Heading  debate. 
Speeches  by  Mr.  Acland  and  Mr.  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  City  Temple  (Free 

Church  Council)  on  the  War. 
Lord  Rhondda  at  the  Rotary  Club  on  Food  Control. 

Mr,  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Manchester  on  After- War 
Trade. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  the  Labour  Resettlement 
Committee  on  Demobilisation  Problems. 

House  of  Lords.  General  Smuts's  Visit  to 
Switzerland — Statement  by  Lord  Curzon. 

House  of  Commons.  Consolidated  Fund 
(NO.  1)  Bill  read  a  third  time.  The  Allies 
and  Russia— Speech  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Ship- 
ping Losses— Speech  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 
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(1)  Mr.  Asquith  on  War  Aims. 

"  We  are  not  fighting  for  annexation,  or  aggrandisement,  or  what  is 
called  the  development  of  Imperialism ;  but  for  maintaining  the  equal 
rights  of  great  and  small  peoples,  for  restoring  what  has  been  wrongfully 
taken  away,  and  for  providing,  as  far  as  may  be  possible,  reparation 
for  what,  alas  !  in  many  eases  is  irreparable — the  unparalleled  injury 
and  damage  that  has  been  done  by  the  enemy.  Above  all,  and  beyond 
all,  we  are  fighting  for  victory  as  a  means  to  an  end.  not  as  an  end  in 
Itself,  as  the  avenue  and  the  road,  and  the  only  avenue  and  the  only 
road,  by  which  the  peace  of  the  world  van  be  placed  beyond  jeopardy 
of  the  ambitions  and  rivalries  of  selfish  and  mischief-making  interests 
arid  forces,  and  become  the  common  object  and  the  common  interest  of 
all  the  peoples  of  the  civilised  world.  It  is  our  duty  to  ourselves,  it  is 
our  duty  to  our  Allies,  it  is  our  duty  to  the  entire  world,  and  it  is  our 
duty  no  less  to  the  peoples — I  say  nothing  of  the  Governments — but  to  the 
}>t  oples  of  the  Powers  against  whom  we  are  fighting,  to  make  it  clear 
beyond  dispute  that  those  things  and  those  only  are  the  purposes  that 
brought  us  into  the  war.  and  wMch  after  three  years  of  unparalleled 
strain  and  stress,  suffering  and  sacrifice,  will  keep  us  at  war,  that  it  is 
for  their  attainment  and  nothing  more,  and  for  their  attainment  and 
nothing  less,  we  continue  in  the  struggle." 

(2)  Lord  Lansdowne  on  a  League  of  Nations. 

"  I  think  that  a  League  of  Nations  has  two  essential  features.  The 
first  of  them  is  this.  I  think  it  must  be  open  to  all,  and  must,  if  possible, 
comprise  all  the  important  Powers.  It  may,  of  course,  not  be  easy  to 
<  ffeet  such  a  comprehension,  but  in  my  view  no  League  of  Nations  would 
really  be  complete  and  really  operative  until  it  included  virtuallythe  whole 
of  the  more  important  Powers.  The  second  essential  is  that  your  League 
must  be  armed  with  executive  powers — powers  sufficient  to  secure  un- 
questioning obedience  to  its  decisions.  There  are  three  forms  of  pressure 
which  can  be  applied  to  a  recalcitrant  country.  There  is  moral  pressure, 
resort  to  conciliation;  there  is  economic  pressure,  which  implies  a  denial 
of  facilities  or  opportunities  which  any  country  may  desire  to  have,  and 
which  it  may  be  impossible  to  accord  to  it;  thirdly,  there  is  the  pressure 
which  could  be  exercised,  by  material  coercion.  And  here,  again,  I  say 
that  in  my  view  no  League  of  Nations  will  be  completely  efficacious  until 
it  is  able  to  apply  pressure  in  all  these  three  different  forms." 

(3)  Mr.  Balfour  on  Secret  Diplomacy. 

"  How  is  the  task  of  peacemaker — because  that  is  largely  the  task 
which  falls  to  diplomatists  and  to  the  Foreign  Office,  which  control- 
diplomatists — to  be  pursued  if  you  are  to  shout  your  grievances  from 
the  housetops  whenever  they  occur?  The  only  result  is  that  you  embitter 
public  feeling,  that  the  differences  between  two  States  suddenly  attain 
a  magnitude  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  to  approach,  that  the  news- 
papers of  the  two  nations  agitate  themselves,  that  the  Parliaments  of  the 
two  countries  have  their  passions  set  on  fire,  and  great  crises  arise  which 

may  end — have  ended  sometimes — in  international  catastrophes  

You  cannot  lay  down,  and  I  do  not  think  you  would  be  wise  to  lay  down, 
an  absolute  rule  that  in  no  circumstances  is  a  treaty  to  be  ma-de  which 
is  not  to  become  public  property.  To  reduce  secret  treaties  to  the 
narrowest  possible  limits  should,  I  think,  be  the  object  of  every  respon- 
sible statesman  who  has  the  control  of  foreign  affairs.  Beyond  that  I 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  go.  I  do  not  see  any  signs  of  a  grasp  of  the 
true  realities  of  life  in  the  motion  before  us.  I  do  not  stand  here  to 
defend  ancient  forms  and  worn-out  ceremonies.  I  stand  here  to  defend 
the  common-sense  carrying  out  of  great  international  objects,  and  those 
objects,  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  are,  first,  to  obtain  peace,, 
and  then  to  maintain  peace." 
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191b. 

March  14. — Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  at  Caxton  Hall  on  State  Money 
for  Housing. 

Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss  at  Prince's  Restaurant  on 

Sailor  Heroes. 

Lord  Bryce  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on  Uni- 
versities and  the  War. 

15.  — (1)  Mr.  Asquith  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster 

(Women's  Liberal  Federation)  on  War  Aims. 

Dr.  Addison  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 

Reconstruction. 

16.  — Dr.  Addison  at  the  London  Opera  House  on  Work 

for  ex-Soldiers. 
Mr.  Hodge  at  Worcester  on  Pension-. 
Mr.  Dillon  at  Enniskillen  on  the  Nationalist  Policy 

and  Sinn  Fein  Movement. 

Is.  — House  of  Commons.    Education  Bill  read  a 
second  time— Speech  by  Mr.  H.  Lewis. 
Lord  Bryce  at  the  Charity  Organisation  Society 

on  the  Lessons  of  Petrograd. 

19  — House  of  Lords.    League  of  Nations— Lord  Par- 
moor's  Motion.    Speeches  by  Lord  Loreburn 
and  (2)  Lord  Lansdowne. 
Royal   Assent  to    Consolidated  Fund 
{No.  1)  Act. 

House  of  Commons.   Air  Raids  on  Germany 
Statement  by  Mr.  Macpherson. 

Supply— Motion  that  the  Speaker  leaves  the 
Chair.  Foreign  Policy — Mr.  Trevelyan's 
Motion.  Speech  by  (3)  Mr.  Balfour,  Labour 
and  Food  Production— Speech  by  Sir  A. 
Geddes. 

Women's    Deputation    to    Lord    Rhondda  on 

Children's  Rations. 

,,     20.—  House  of  Lords.    Recommendation  of  Honours- 
Speeches  by  Lord  Selborne  and  Lord  Curzon. 

House  of  Commons.  Supply — Navy  Estimates. 
Speeches  by  Sir  E.  Geddes,  Mr.  McKinnon 
Wood,  Sir  E.  Carson,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  Mr.  Asquith. 

Gas  and  Coal  Saving — Statement  by  Sir  A. 
Stanley. 
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fl)  Lord  R.  Cecil  on  the  Difficulties  of  Blockade. 

"  The  greatest  of  all  the  difficulties  was  the  position  of  the  United 
states.  Our  friends  in  America,  not  only  our  official  friends,  but  our 
unofficial  friends,  were  constantly  warning  us  against  pressing  the  matter 
too  far,  and  though  the  hon.  member  {Brig.-Gen.  Page  Croft)  persists  in 
blaming  Lord  Grey,  in  my  judgment  Lord  Grey  was  right  in  regarding 
that  danger  as  the  greatest  danger  against  which  we  had  to  guard  as 
Foreign  Minister  of  this  country.  Any  impairment  at  that  time  of  our 
relations  with  America  was  by  far  the  greatest  danger  which  threatened 
us  from  external  sources.  Although  it  is  possible  that  Lord  Grey  may 
have  made  many  mistakes — I  do  not  say  he  did  not — I  do  not  defend  Lord 
Grey  or  anybody  else — on  the  whole  the  lines  on  which  he  conducted 
the  foreign  policy  of  this  country  in  that  respect  were  right  lines,  and 
any  Foreign  Minister  who  knew  his  business  would  have  done  much  the 
(same  thing." 

(2)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  War  Pensions. 

"I  believe  that  the  longer  this  war  continues  the  more  the  peopk 
of  this  country  realise  what  it  is  causing  in  suffering  and  the  more  the 
moral  sense  of  the  community  is  inclined  to  an  extension  of  benefactions 
to  those  who  suffer." 

(3)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Paramount  Authority  of  the  Executive. 

"I  am  prepared  to  take  the  consequences,  but  we  cannot  have  the 
decisions  of  the  national  Executive  submitted  to  any  sections  of  the  com- 
munity, however  important,  for  them  to  say  whether  they  will  obey  the 
law  or  not." 

<4)  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  Irish  Question. 

i4  These  are  critical  times  in  the  fortunes  of  Ireland,  and  you  must 
remember  there  is  far  more  involved  than  in  any  local  question.  In  the 
first  place  it  involves  the  unity,  the  real  unity — the  uniformity — of  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  the  next  place  it  involves  the  strength,  the  soli- 
darity, and  the  efficient  co-operative  power  of  the  whole  British  Empire. 
Further  than  that,  there  is  the  question  of  our  relations  with  our  Allies, 
particularly  that  great  kindred  nation  across  the  Atlantic,  whose  associa- 
tion with  the  Allied  cause  is  the  one  bright,  outstanding,  and  welcome 
event  in  the  last  twelve  months.  These  relations — again  I  say  not  in  a 
formal  sense,  but  in  a  real  and  genuine  sense — are  involved  also.  If  you 
ask  me  at  this  moment  what  I  consider  to  be  the  one  thing  that  is  most 
necessary  and  most  urgent  in  the  interests  not  only  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  or  of  the  British  Empire,  but  of  the  Allied  cause  and  the 
future  of  the  world,  I  shouM  say  without  one  moment's  hesitation, 
reconciliation  in  Ireland.  There  are  always  disquieting  rumours 
and  reports.  I  maintain  the  solid  front  of  scepticism  with  regard  to  all 
such  things,  for  I  cannot  but  believe — and  I  will  not  surrender  that  belief 
until  I  am  compelled  to  do  so  by  the  actual  logic  of  facts  and  events — 
I  will  not  believe  in  this  supreme  crisis  in  the  fortunes  of  the  Kingdom 
that  British  statesmanship  and  Irish  statesmanship  are  so  bankrupt 
that  they  cannot  find  an  honourable  way  to  a  durable  and  complete  local 
autonomy  with  adequate  safeguards  against  not  only  real  risks,  but 
against  even  the  fears  and  apprehensions  of  the  minority,  and  make 
us  entitled  to  claim  for  ourselves  the  proud  boast  that  throughout  the 
British  Empire  there  is  no  single  part  that  has  not  its  door  open  free." 
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Lord  Rothermere. 

Royal  Assent  to  Overseas  Trade  Department 
( Secretary)  Act  and  other  Acts. 
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Dutch  Shipping  and  the  Blockade— Speech 
by  (!)  Lord  R.  Cecil.  War  Pensions- 
Speech  by  (2)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  Profiteering 
in  Food — Speech  by  Mr.  Clynes. 

PARLIAMENT  ADJOURNED. 

London  Labour  Party  Deputation  to  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  on  State  Housing. 

21.  — Miners'  Federation— Deputation  to  (3)  Mr.  Lloyd 

George  on  the  Comb-out  of  Miners. 

22.  — (4)  Mr.  Asquith  at  Derby  on  Liberals  and  the  Truce 

and  on  Problems  of  the  Peace. 

South  Manchester  By-Election  consequent  on  the 
death  (killed  m  action)  of  Mr.  P.  K.  Glaze- 
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Stoker  (U). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors — 18,098. 
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Mr.  John  Redmond  (N). 
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M     26.—  Lord  Rhondda  at  Poplar  on  Food  Control. 
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I.— IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

The    muck    advertised    great  German 
The  Forty-Fourth   offensive  has  at  last  come,  and  on  March  21st 
Month.  began  the  "  Kaiser's  Battle,"  which  was  to 

give  the  Germans  the  "  good  German  peace  ;* 
on  the  West,  which,  for  the  moment,  at  all  events,  is — thanks  to 
the  collapse  of  Russia — theirs  on  the  East  . 

As  we  write,  after  a  fortnight  of  as  fierce  and  bloody  fighting 
as  the  world  has  ever  seen,  the  situation  is  still  a  serious  one.  We 
have  only  the  first  chapter  of  what  may  prove  to  be  a  long  story, 
but,  so  far,  we  can  confidently  claim  that  the  Germans  have  not 
achieved  what  they  hoped  and  expected.  We  have  had  to  yield 
up  a  good  deal  more  ground  than  is  to  our  liking  ;  our  losses  in  men 
and  material  are  both  heavy.  Wre  do  not  in  the  least  minimise 
the  sacrifices  we  have  had  to  make,  but  we  know  that  the  enemy 
wanted  something  very  different  from  what  he  has  secured,  and  that 
what  he  has  achieved  has  been  at  the  cost  of  losses  far  greater  than 
those  on  the  Allied  side.  The  weight  of  the  great  drive  was  first 
directed  against  the  British  front,  and  though  by  this  time  large 
French  forces  are  also  engaged,  our  neighbours  and  Allies  are  the 
first  to  admit  that  if  German  plans  have  miscarried — as  they 
have — it  is  due  to  the  valour  and  skill  and  endurance  of  the  British 
soldier.  "  Once  more  the  British  Army  stood  in  the  breach  in  a 
defence,  the  heroism  and  glory  of  which  would  live  for  ever,"  says 
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General  Smuts.  "  Boys  from  factories  and  shops,  from  streets  and 
fields,  from  great  cities  of  this  land  and  distant  prairies  of  the  Empire, 
all  formed  one  living  wall  with  their  bodies  and  souls  to  receive  the 
impact  of  the  German  onslaught.  Through  all  that  dreadful  ordeal 
our  line  never  broke.  Slowly,  and  only  under  irresistible  pressure, 
our  men  retired,  fighting  every  inch  up  to  their  last  scrap  of  strength 
and  endurance.  It  would  be  poor  thanks  to  praise  them.  Living 
awl  dead,  we  salute  them  with  a  reverence  and  a  gratitude  which 
no  word*  can  express." 

We  make  no  attempt  to  do  the  impossible.  We  need  only  say 
that  we  at  home  fully  recognise  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  do 
our  part  in  bearing  the  burden  of  war.  The  country  has  already 
shown  that  it  fully  appreciates  the  grave  and  critical  nature  of  the 
time.  We  drew  our  sword  nearly  four  years  ago  because  we  could 
do  no  other.  We  wanted  the  peace  to  be  kept ;  our  statesmen 
exhausted  every  effort  to  avert  a  conflict  that  was  clearly  bound  to 
be  a  world  calamity.  But  the  German  War  Lords — with  the  Kaiser 
at  their  head — were  not  to  be  denied.  They  wanted  war,  and  they 
made  war,  as  we  know  now  on  the  unimpeachable  testimony  of 
German  witnesses  in  the  best  position  to  tell  us  tlie  facts.  In  the 
fight  against  such  heartless  wickedness  we  must  endure  and  suffer 
all  things  until  Prussian  militarism  is  decisively  defeated  and  is 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  forces  of  civilisation  and  humanity. 

We  must  add  here  two  important  developments  directly  due 
to  the  great  German  offensive.  The  first  is  that  further  steps  have 
been  taken  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of  the  Allies.  On  March  .30th 
the  Prime  Minister  issued  the  following  statement : — 

"  For  the  first  few  days  after  the  German  Army  had  launched  upon 
our  lines  an  attack  unparalleled  in  its  concentration  of  troops  and  guns, 
ihe  situation  was  extremely  critical.  Thanks  to  the  indomitable  bravery 
of  our  troops,  who  gradually  stemmed  the  enemy  advance  until 
reinforcements  could  arrive  and  our  faithful  Ally  could  enter  into 
the  battle,  the  situation  is  now  improved.  The  struggle,  however, 
is  still  only  in  its  opening  stages,  and  no  prediction  of  its  future  course 
can  yet  be  mad<  . 

"From  the  first  day  the  War  Cabinet  has  been  in  constant  session 
and  in  communication  with  Headquarters  and  with  the  French  and 
American  Governments.  A  number  of  measures  have  been  taken  in 
concert  between  the  Governments  to  deal  with  the  emergency. 

"The  enemy  has  had  the  inenlculable  advantage  of  fighting  as  one 
Aim j. 

"To  meet  this  the  Allies  have,  since  the  battle  began,  taken  a  most 
important  decision. 

'  With  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  British  and  French  Com- 
manders-in-Chief, Ceneral  Foch  has  been  charged  by  the  British, 
French,  and  American  Governments  to  co-ordinate  the  action  of  the 
Allied  Armies  on  the  Western  front. 

"  In  addition  to  the  action  taken  to  meet  immediate  needs  of  the 
moment,  it  will  be  necessary  to  bring  into  operation  certain  measures 
which  have  long  been  in  contemplation  should  ;\  situation  sneh  as  the 
present  arrive. 
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"It  is  clear  that,  whatever  may  happen  in  this  battle,  the  country 
must  be  prepared  for  further  sacrifices  to  ensure  final  victory.  I  am 
certain  that  the  nation  will  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  which  is  required, 
to  secure  this  result,  and  the  necessary  plans  are  being  carefully  pre- 
pared by  the  Government  and  will  be  announced  when  Parliament 
meets." 

In  the  second  place  the  United  States  is  to  play  an  immediate 
part  on  the  Western  Front.  An  official  statement  issued  on  April 
2nd  said  : — 

"As  a  result  of  communications  which  have  passed  between  the 
Prime  Minister  and  President  Wilson,  of  deliberations  between  Mr. 
Secretary  Baker,  who  visited  London  a  few  days  ago,  and  the  Prime 
Minister,  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Lord  Derby,  and  of  consultations  in  France, 
in  which  General  Pershing  and  General  Bliss,  the  Permanent  Military 
Representative  of  America  with  the  Supreme  War  Council,  participated, 
important  decisions  have  been  come  to  by  which  the  large  forces  of 
trained  men  in  the  American  Army  can  be  brought  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Allies  in  the  present  struggle. 

"  The  Government  of  our  great  Western  Ally  is  not  only  sending 
large  numbers  of  American  battalions  to  Europe  during  the  coming 
critical  months,  but  has  agreed  to  such  of  its  regime7i(s  as  cannot  be 
used  in  divisions  of  their  own  being  brigaded  with  French  and  British 
units  so  long  as  the  necessity  lasts. 

"  By  this  means  troops  which  are  not  yet  sufficiently  trained  to  fight 
as  divisions  and  army  corps  will  form  part  of  the  seasoned  divisions 
until  such  time  as  they  have  completed  their  training  and  General 
Pershing  wishes  to  withdraw  them  in  order  to  build  up  the  American 
Army. 

"  Arrangements  for  the  transportation  of  these  additional  forces  are 
now  being  completed. 

"  Throughout  these  discussions  President  Wilson  ha^  shown  the 
greatest  anxiety  to  do  everything  possible  to  assist  the  Allies,  and 
has  left  nothing  undone  which  could  contribute  thereto. 

"  This  discussion,  however,  of  vital  importance,  as  it  will  be,  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  Allied  strength  in  the  next  few  months,  will 
in  no  way  diminish  the  need  for  those  further  measures  for  the  raisiner 
of  fresh  troops  at  home  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 
It  is  announced  at  once  because  the  Prime  Minister  feels  that  the  single- 
ness of  purpose  with  which  the  United  States  have  made  this  immediate, 
and,  indeed,  indispensable  contribution  towards  the  triumph  of  the 
Allied  cause  should  be  clearly  recognised  by  the  British  people." 


Sir  D.  Haig's  despatch  on  the  Battle  of 
Sir  D.  Haig's  Cambrai  was  published  on  March  5th.  The 
Cambrai  Despatch.  battle  began  on  November  20th,  1917,  with 
the  surprise  attack  of  the  Third  Army  under 
the  command  of  Sir  Julian  Byng,  and  came  to  an  end  on  the  night 
of  December  4th -5th  with  the  withdrawal,  in  consequence  of  the 
success  of  the  German  attack  which  opened  on  November  30th,  of 
British  troops  from  Bourlon  Wood  to  "  a  more  compact  line  on  the 
Flesquieres  Ridge." 

At  the  outset  of  the  despatch ,  Sir  D.  Haig  gives  a  statement 
of  the  reasons  which  influenced  him  in  entering  upon  the  operation* 
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and  the  objects  which  would  be  gained  by  their  success.  Sir  D. 
Haig  says : — 

11  The  object  of  these  operations  was  to  gain  a  local  success  by  a 
sudden  attack  at  a  point  where  the  enemy  did  not  expect  it.  Our  repeated 
attacks  in  Flanders  and  those  of  our  Allies  elsewhere  had  brought  about 
large  concentrations  of  the  enemy's  forces  on  the  threatened  fronts,  with 
a  consequent  reduction  in  the  garrisons  of  certain  other  sectors  of  his 
line.  Of  these  weakened  sectors  the  Cambrai  front  had  been  selected  as 
the  most  suitable  for  the  surprise  operation  in  contemplation.  The 
ground  there  was,  on  the  whole,  favourable  for  the  employment  of  tanks, 
wdiich  were  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  enterprise,  and  facilities 
existed  for  the  concealment  of  the  necessary  preparations  for  the  attack." 
After  detailing  the  considerations  which  had  to  be  weighed,  the 
despatch  describes  the  general  plan  of  attack,  and  afterwards  gives 
the  full  story  of  the  fighting.  The  position  at  the  end  of  the  British 
advance  is  thus  summarised  : — 

'  As  the  result  of  five  days  of  constant  fighting  we  held  a  strong 
position  on  the  Bourlon  Hill  and  in  the  wood,  but  had  not  yet  succeeded 
in  gaining  all  the  ground  required  for  the  security  of  this  important 
feature.  The  two  following  days  passed  comparatively  quietly,  while  the 
troops  engaged  were  relieved  and  steps  were  undertaken  to  prepare  for  a 
deliberate  attack  which  might  give  us  the  tactical  points  we  sought. 
Meanwhile,  on  other  parts  of  the  front  the  organisation  of  our  new 
positions  was  proceeding  as  rapidly  as  conditions  would  allow.  In 
particular,  troops  of  the  12th  Division  had  effected  some  improvement 
on  the  right  flank  of  our  advance  opposite  Banteux,  and  the  16th  Division 
had  made  further  progress  in  the  Hindenburg  Line  north-west  of  Bulle- 
court.  At  the  end  of  November  the  number  of  prisoners  taken  in  our 
operations  south-west  of  Cambrai  exceeded  10,500.  We  had  also  captured 
142  guns,  some  350  machine-guns,  and  seventy  trench  mortars,  with  great 
quantities  of  ammunition,  material,  and  stores  of  all  kinds." 

During  the  last  days  of  November  there  were  signs  of  a  deter- 
mined effort  by  the  enemy  to  regain  the  positions  which  had  been 
wrested  from  him,  and  measures  were  accordingly  taken.  Then 
came  the  German  attack  on  November  30th,  and  with  reference  to 
the  "  surprise  "  the  despatch  says: — 

"  At  the  northern  end  of  the  Bonavis  Ridge  and  in  the  Gonnelieu 
sector  the  swiftness  with  which  the  advance  of  the  enemy's  infantry 
followed  the  opening  of  his  bombardment  appears  to  have  overwhelmed 
our  troops,  both  in  line  and  in  immediate  support,  almost  before  they 
had  realised  that  the  attack  had  begun.  The  nature  of  the  bombardment, 
which  seems  to  have  been  heavy  enough  to  keep  our  men  under  cover 
without  at  first  seriously  alarming  them,  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  enemy's  plans.  No  steadily  advancing  barrage  gave  warning  of  the 
approach  of  the  German  assault  columns,  whose  secret  assembly  was 
assisted  by  the  many  deep  folds  and  hollows  typical  of  a  chalk  formation, 
and  shielded  from  observation  from  the  air  by  an  early  morning  mist. 
Only  when  the  attack  was  upon  them,  great  numbers  of  low-flying 
German  aeroplanes  rained  machine-gun  fire  upon  our  infantry,  while  an 
extensive  use  of  smoke-shell  and  bombs  made  it  extremely  difficult  for 
our  troops  to  see  what  was  happening  on  other  parts  of  the  battlefield, 
f>r  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  enemy.  In  short,  there  is  little  doubt 
that,  although  an  attack  was  expected  generally,  yet  in  these  areas  of 
*the  battle  at  the  moment  of  delivery  the  assault  effected  a  local  surprise." 
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Then  comes  the  soul-stirring  narration  of  the  superb  righting  by 
our  troops,  when  detachments  died  to  the  last  man  rather  than 
surrender.  In  the  fighting  in  the  Bourlon  Wood  sector  there  were 
many  gallant  deeds  by  the  British,  and  the  Germans  were  mown 
down  in  masses.  Not  only  was  there  much  heroism  on  the  part  of 
specific  battalions,  but  the  despatch  pays  credit  to  the  troops  at 
Masnieres,  Bourlon,  and  Moeuvres  for  the  very  gallant  service 
which  they  performed.  Sir  D.  Haig  concedes  that  "  but  for  their 
steady  courage  and  staunchness  in  defence,  the  success  gained  by  the 
enemy  on  the  right  of  our  battle  front  might  have  had  serious 
consequences."  The  further  fighting  and  the  withdrawal  from 
Bourlon  find  adequate  description,  and  then  comes  this  summary 
of  the  results  of  the  battle : — 

"  The  material  results  of  the  three  weeks'  fighting  described  above  can 
be  stated  in  general  terms  very  shortly.  We  had  captured  and  retained 
in  our  possession  over  12,000  yards  of  the  former  German  front  line 
from  La  Vacquerie  to  a  point  opposite  Boursies,  together  with  between 
10,000  and  11,000  yards  of  the  Hindenburg  Line  and  Hindenburg  Reserve 
Line  and  the  vilLages  of  Ribecourt,  Flesquieres,  and  Havrincourt.  A 
total  of  145  German  guns  were  taken  or  destroyed  by  us  in  the  course 
of  the  operations,  and  11,100  German  prisoners  were  captured.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  enemy  had  occupied  an  unimportant  section  of  our  front 
line  between  Vendhuille  and  Gonnelieu.  There  is  little  doubt  that  our 
operations  were  of  considerable  indirect  assistance  to  the  Allied  forces 
in  Italy.  Large  demands  were  made  upon  the  available  German  reserves 
at  a  time  when  a  great  concentration  of  German  Divisions  was  still  being 
maintained  in  Flanders.  There  is  evidence  that  German  Divisions 
intended  for  the  Italian  theatre  were  diverted  to  the  Cambrai  front,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  further  concentration  of  German  forces  against 
Italy  was  suspended  for  at  least  two  weeks  at  a  most  critical  period,  whem 
our  Allies  were  making  their  first  stand  on  the  Piave  Line. ' ' 

Justifying  his  decision  to  continue  the  fight  after  November  21st,. 
Sir  D.  Haig  says :  — 

"  Though  in  the  event  no  advantage  was  gained  thereby,  I  still  con- 
sider that,  as  the  problem  presented  itself  at  the  time,  the  more  cautious 
course  would  have  been  difficult  to  justify.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
it  was  not  a  question  of  remaining  where  we  stood,  but  of  abandoning 
tactical  positions  of  value,  gained  with  great  gallantry,  the  retention  of 
which  seemed  not  only  to  be  within  our  power  but  likely  even  yet  to  lead 
to  further  success.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  decision  on  this  point,  as 
well  as  on  the  original  decision  to  undertake  the  enterprise  at  all  with 
the  forces  available,  the  continuation  of  our  efforts  against  Fontaine- 
notre-Dame  gave  rise  to  severe  fighting,  in  which  our  troops  more  than 
held  their  own.  On  November  30th,  risks  were  accepted  by  us  at  some 
points  in  order  to  increase  our  strength  at  others.  Our  fresh  reserves 
had  been  thrown  in  on  the  Bourlon  front,  where  the  enemy  brought 
against  us  a  total  force  of  seven  divisions  to  three  and  failed.  I  do  not 
consider  that  it  would  have  been  justifiable  on  the  indications  to  have' 
allotted  a  smaller  garrison  to  this  front.  Between  Masnieres  and 
Vendhuille  the  enemy's  superiority  in  infantry  over  our  divisions  in  line 
was  in  the  proportion  of  about  four  to  three,  and  we  were  sufficiently 
provided  with  artillery.  That  his  attack  was  partially  successful  may 
tend  to  show  that  the  garrison  allotted  to  this  front  was  insufficient.. 
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either  owing  to  want  of  numbers,  lack  of  training,  or  exhaustion  fronv. 
previous  fighting.  Captured  maps  and  orders  have  made  it  clear  that  the* 
enemy  aimed  at  far  more  considerable  results  than  were  actually  achieved' 
by  him.  Three  convergent  attacks  were  to  be  made  on  the  salient  formed' 
by  our  advance  ;  two  of  them  delivered  approximately  simultaneously 
about  Gonnelieu  and  Masnieres,  followed  later  by  a  still  more  powerful- 
attack  on  the  Bourlon  front.  The  objectives  of  these  attacks  extended 
to  the  high  ground  at  Beaucamp  and  Trescault,  and  the  enemy's  hope 
was  to  capture  and  destroy  the  whole  of  the  British  forces  in  the  Cambrai 
salient.  This  bold  and  ambitious  plan  was  foiled  on  the  great  part  of 
cur  front  by  the  splendid  defence  of  the  British  Divisions  engaged  ;  andr 
though  the  defence  broke  down  for  a  time  in  one  area,  the  recovery  made* 
by  the  weak  forces  still  left  and  those  within  immediate  reach  is  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  Numberless  instances  of  great  gallantry,  prompti- 
tude, and  skill  were  shown,  some  few  of  which  have  been  recounted." 

Following  a  compliment  to  Sir  Julian  Byng  and  his  staff  and' 
subordinate  commanders,  Sir  D.  Haig  concludes  with  this  passage : — 
"  In  conclusion,  I  would  point  out  that  the  sudden  breaking  through 
by  our  troops  of  an  immense  system  of  defence  has  had  a  most  inspiring 
moral  effect  on  the  Armies  I  command,  and  must  have  a  correspondingly 
depressing  influence  upon  the  enemy.  The  great  value  of  the  tanks  itt 
the  offensive  has  been  conclusively  proved.  In  view  of  this  experience, 
the  enemy  may  well  hesitate  to  deplete  any  portion  of  his  front,  as  he' 
did  last  summer,  in  order  to  set  free  troops  to  concentrate  for  decisive 
aetion  at  some  other  point." 


We  can  hardly  do  much  more  than  note 
A  Second  the  publication  of  a  second  letter  from  Lord 

Lansdowne  Letter.  Lansdowne  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  on 
March  5th.  Lord  Lansdowne  wrote  it  to 
suggest  that  Count  Hertling's  speech  of  February  25th  (see 
Magazine  for  March  at  page  89),  though  11  unsatisfactory  on  some 
points."  yet  marked  "a  perceptible  advance  in  the  discussion." 
Lord  Lansdowne  came  to  this  conclusion  because  he  found  Count: 
Hertling's  speech  contained  : — 

"  1  The  distinct  expression  of  a  wish  that,  in  order  to  remove  mis  - 
understandings, and  in  the  hope  of  reaching  'a  compromise  of  the 
existing  contradictions,'  responsible  representatives  of  the  belligerent 
Powers  should  come  together  '  in  an  intimate  meeting  '  for  discussion. 

"  2.  An  admission  that  '  a  general  peace  is  discussable,'  on  the  basis.; 
of  the  four  principles  laid  down  in  President  Wilson's  Message  of.' 
February  11th,  if  recognised  definitely  by  all  States  and  nations. 

"3.  An  assurance  that  the  Chancellor  would  'joyfully  greet'  air 
impartial  Court  of  International  Arbitration,  and  '  gladly  co-operate  to 
realise  such  ideals.' 

"4.  An  intimation  that  Germany  does  not  think  of  retaining 
Belgium  or  making  the  Belgian  State  a  component  part  of  the  German 
Empire/1 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Balfour  took  a  much  less  favourable, 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  German  Chancellor's  reply. 
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II.-THE  RUSSIAN  PEACE. 

In  the  Magazine  for  March,  at  page  96,  we  carried  the  story  of 
the  Russian  peace  negotiations  to  the  stage  of  the  announcement  of 
the  signature  of  peace  on  March  3rd.  The  German  peace  terms,  as 
outlined  on  February  21st,  were  then  published.  When  the  full 
articles  were  given  to  the  world,  however,  it  was  found  that  the 
Russian  sacrifices  were  greater  than  had  been  supposed.  Not  only 
did  Russia  agree  to  complete  the  evacuation  of  the  Anatolian 
Provinces  and  return  them  to  Turkey,  but  she  also  consented  to 
evacuate  the  districts  of  Ardahan,  Kars,  and  Batum.  It  was  also 
agreed  that  Finland  and  the  Aaland  Islands  would  forthwith  be 
evacuated  by  the  Russian  troops  and  Red  Guards,  and  the  Finnish 
ports  by  the  Russian  Fleet  and  the  Russian  naval  forces.  As  to  the 
Aaland  Islands  it  was  arranged  that  the  fortifications  erected  there 
Avere  to  be  removed  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  that  a  special 
arrangement  should  be  made  between  Germany,  Russia,  Finland, 
and  Sweden  for  the  permanent  non-fortification  of  the  islands,  as 
well  as  regarding  other  military  and  shipping  matters.  It  was 
furthermore  agreed  that,  at  Germany's  desire,  other  States  bordering 
on  the  Baltic  were  also  to  be  given  a  voice  in  the  matter. 

Next  came  the  announcement  that  on  March  7th  a  peace  treaty 
was  signed  between  Germany  and  Finland. 

The  German  troops  were  continuously  advancing  on  Russian 
territory  in  the  meantime,  and  the  occupation  of  Odessa  took  place 
on  March  13th. 

The  Treaty  Ratified  by  the  Soviets. 

A  Conference  of  Russian  Soviets  met  at  Moscow  on  March  14th, 
when  a  resolution  to  ratify  the  peace  treaty  was  carried  by  a  majority 
of  453  after  having  listened  to  a  speech  of  two  hours'  duration  by 
M.  Lenin.  The  Bolshevists  formed  the  majority.  Thereupon  the 
Revolutionary  Socialists  of  the  Left  declared  that  they  would  not 
lay  down  arms  in  spite  of  the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty,  and 
that  they  would  organise  an  independent  armed  resistance.  The 
extraordinary  nature  of  the  situation  was  rendered  still  more 
difficult  of  comprehension  by  the  announcement  from  Moscow 
towards  the  end  of  March  that  Odessa  had  been  recaptured  by  loyal 
Soviet  and  Ukraine  troops. 

An  Appeal  from  Belgium. 

Towards  the  end  of  March  an  appeal  was  issued,  in  which  the 
Belgian  Government  spoke  thus  reproachfully  to  Russia: — 

"By  the  treaty  of  April  19th,  1839,  Russia  guaranteed  the 
independence  and  neutrality  of  Belgium.  On  August  4th,  1914,  this 
neutrality  having  been  violated  by  Germany — which  had  also  guaranteed 
it — Belgium  called  Russia  to  her  assistance. 

"  Russia  replied  to  this  appeal  on  August  5th,  promising  to  Belgium 
the  support  of  her  arms.    Thus  the  Belgian  nation  entered  the  conflict 
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for  the  defence  of  her  independence  and  her  neutrality  confident  in  the 
indefeasible  loyalty  of  the  Russian  people. 

-i  On  February  14th,  1916,  Russia  desired  to  renew  by  a  solemn  act  the 
engagements  she  had  undertaken  with  regard  to  Belgium,  "  heroically 
faithful  to  her  international  obligations."  Russia  declared  before  the 
listening  world  that  she  would  not  put  an  end  to  the  hostilities  until 
Belgium  was  re-established  in  her  independence  and  largely  compensated 
for  the  injuries  that  she  had  suffered.  Russia  further  promised  Belgium 
her  assistance  in  assuring  the  commercial  and  financial  reinstatement 
of  Belgium. 

"Those  in  power  as  the  result  of  the  Russian  Revolution  have  just 
signed  treaties,  on  February  9th  and  March  3rd,  1918,  by  which  they 
lay  down  their  arms  before  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires. 
Meanwhile  Belgium  is  still  the  prey  of  the  Imperial  German  Armies, 
who  oppress  her,  decimate  her  population  with  pitiless  privations  and 
repressions,  and  overwhelm  her  with  the  worst  moral  sufferings.  The 
Belgian  nation  continues  to  oppose  these  violences  with  the  force  of 
resistance  that  she  gathers  in  the  consciousness  of  her  right,  in  the  beauty 
of  her  cause,  in  her  attachment  to  liberty. 

14  Respect  of  treaties  is  the  basis  of  the  moral  and  legal  relation  of 
States,  and  the  condition  of  an  honest  and  regular  international  order. 
Belgium,  drawn  into  the  war  by  her  will  to  respect  an  agreement 
guaranteed  by  Russia,  continues  the  struggle  without  flinching  and  at 
the  price  of  the  most  painful  sacrifices.  She  considers  that  the  word  of 
Russia,  upon  which  she  relied,  remains  pledged  to  her.  She  refuses  to 
believe  that  the  Russian  people,  master  of  its  destinies,  will  irrevocably 
persist  in  denying  the  solemn  promises  made  in  the  name  of  Russia. 
Belgium,  confiding  in  the  honour  and  loyalty  of  the  Russian  people, 
reserves  her  right  of  claiming  the  execution  of  obligations  whose  per- 
manent character  removes  them  from  the  influence  of  internal  changes 
in  that  State." 

The  Allies  and  Russia. 

The  following  statement  was  issued  by  our  Foreign  Office  on 
March  18th:— 

The  Prime  Ministers  and  Foreign  Ministers  of  the  Entente,  assembled 
in  London,  feel  it  to  be  their  bounden  duty  to  take  note  of  the  political 
crimes  which,  under  the  name  of  a  German  peace,  have  been  committed 
against  the  Russian  people. 

Russia  was  unarmed.  Forgetting  that  for  four  years  Germany  had 
been  fighting  against  the  independence  of  the  nations  and  the  rights 
of  mankind  the  Russian  Government,  in  a  mood  of  singular  credulity, 
expected  to  obtain  by  persuasion  that  "  democratic  peace  "  which  it  had 
failed  to  obtain  by  war. 

The  results  were  immediate.  The  armistice  had  not  expired  before 
the  German  Command,  though  pledged  not  to  alter  the  disposition  of  its 
troops,  transferred  them  en  masse  to  the  Western  Front:  and  so  weak 
did  Russia  find  herself  that  she  dared  raise  no  protest  against  this 
flagrant  violation  of  Germany's  plighted  word. 

What  followed  was  of  like  character.  When  the  "German  Peace" 
was  translated  into  action  it  was  found  to  involve  the  invasion  of  Russian 
territory,  the  destruction  or  capture  of  all  Russia's  means  of  defence, 
and  the  organisation  of  Russian  lands  for  Germany's  profit — a  proceed- 
ing which  did  not  differ  from  "annexation,"  because  the  word  itself  was 
carefully  avoided. 
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Meanwhile  those  very  Russians  who  had  made  military  operations 
impossible  found  diplomacy  impotent.  Their  representatives  were  com- 
pelled to  proclaim  that,  while  they  refused  to  read  the  treaty  presented 
to  them,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  sign  it ;  so  they  signed  it,  not  knowing 
whether,  in  its  true  significance,  it  meant  peace  or  war,  nor  measuring 
the  degree  to  which  Russian  national  life  was  reduced  by  it  to  a  shadow. 

For  us  of  the  Entente  Governments  the  judgment  which  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  will  pass  on  these  transactions  could  never  be  in 
doubt.  Why  waste  time  over  German  pledges,  when  we  see  that  at  no 
period  in  her  history  of  conquest — not  when  she  overran  Silesia,  not 
when  she  partitioned  Poland — has  she  exhibited  herself  so  cynically  as 
the  destroyer  of  national  independence,  the  implacable  enemy  of  the 
irights  of  man  and  the  dignity  of  civilised  nations? 

Poland,  whose  heroic  spirit  has  survived  the  cruellest  of  national 
'tragedies,  is  threatened  with  a  fourth  partition,  and  to  aggravate  her 
wrongs  the  devices  by  which  the  last  trace  of  her  independence  is  to 
l)e  crushed  are  based  on  fraudulent  promises  of  freedom. 

What  is  true  of  Russia  and  Poland  is  not  less  true  of  Roumania, 
overwhelmed,  like  them,  in  the  flood  of  a  merciless  passion  for 
•domination. 

Peace  is  loudly  advertised,  but  under  the  thin  disguise  of  verbal 
•professions  lurk  the  brutal  realities  of  war  and  the  untempered  rule 
of  lawless  force. 

Peace  treaties  such  as  these  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  acknowledge. 
'Our  own  ends  are  very  different  ;  we  are  fighting,  and  mean  to  continue 
'fighting,  in  order  to  finish  once  for  all  with  this  policy  of  plunder,  and 
to  establish  in  its  place  the  peaceful  reign  of  organised  justice. 

As  the  incidents  of  this  long  war  unroll  themselves  before  our  eyes, 
more  and  more  clearly  do  we  perceive  that  the  battles  for  freedom  are 
everywhere  interdependent;  that  no  separate  enumeration  of  them  is 
needed  ;  that  in  every  case  the  single  but  all  sufficient  appeal  is  to  justice 
and  right. 

Are  justice  and  right  going  to  win  ?  In  so  far  as  the  issue  depends 
on  battles  yet  to  come,  the  nations  whose  fate  is  in  the  balance  may 
surely  put  their  trust  in  armies  which,  even  under  conditions  more 
difficult  than  the  present,  showed  themselves  more  than  equal  to  the 
great  cause  entrusted  to  their  valour. 

Count  Hertling  on  the  Russian  Peace. 

On  March  18th,  when  the  Reichstag  discussed  the  first  reading 
of  the  peace  treaty  with  Russia,  the  Imperial  Chancellor  (Count 
Hertling)  made  a  statement.  Early  in  what  he  said  he  brushed 
•aside  the  comments  made  on  the  Peace  terms  by  Russia's  friends : — 

"  It  is  not  my  intention  to  dilate  on  the  judgment  passed  on  the  peace 
•with  Russia  by  enemy  Powers.  When  ^hypocrisy  has  become  second 
nature  and  untruthfulness  has  grown  to  brutality,  when,  at  the  very 
.moment  that  an  oppressive  hand  is  about  to  be  laid  on  a  neutral  country, 
they  dare  to  speak  of  pursuing  an  entirely  unselfish  policy,  every  attempt 
:at  calm  discussion  and  every  objective  consideration  are  bound  to  fail." 
—(Beichstag,  March  18th,  1918.) 

In  all  the  circumstances  it  needed  a  good  deal  of  hardihood  even  to 
mention  the  word  "  hypocrisy/ ' 
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Coming  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  Count  Hertling  said : — 

;i  I  now  turn  to  the  treaty  itself.  As  you  will  immediately  perceive, 
it  contains  no  conditions  whatever  dishonouring  to  Russia,  no  mention 
of  oppressive  war  indemnities,  and  no  forcible  appropriation  of  Russian 
territory.  That  a  number  of  the  border  States  have  severed  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Russian  State  is  in  accordance  with  their  own  will,  which 
was  recognised  by  Russia.  In  regard  to  these  States  we  adopt  the  stand- 
point formerly  expressed  by  me  that  under  the  mighty  protection  of  the 
German  Empire  they  can  give  themselves  a  political  form  (StaatUche 
Gestaltung)  corresponding  to  their  situation  and  the  tendency  of  their 
Kultur,  while  of  course  at  the  same  time  we  safeguard  our  own  interests. 

"In  Courland  this  development  has  gone  the  farthest.  As  you  know, 
a  few  days  ago  a  deputation  sent  by  the  Courland  Landesrath,  the  body 
which  is  recognised  as  competent,  came  and  announced  the  severance 
of  the  country  from  its  previously  existing  political  connections,  and 
expressed  the  desire  for  economic,  military,  and  political  connection  with 
Germany. 

"In  the  reply  with  which  the  Kaiser  charged  me,  as  the  lawful 
representative  of  the  Empire,  I  recognised  the  independence  of  Courland, 
and  both  thankfully  and  joyfully  took  cognisance  of  its  desire  to  lean 
on  the  German  Empire,  which  desire,  in  fact,  corresponds  to  the  old 
cultural  relations  which  go  back  centuries,  but  I  reserved  a  final  decision 
on  the  political  form  until  the  conditions  there  have  been  further  con- 
solidated and  until  the  constitutionally  competent  factors  on  all  sides 
have  decided  upon  their  future  attitude  in  this  connection. 

As  regards  Lithuania,  a  resolution  providing  for  its  close  union  with 
the  German  Empire  in  economic  and  military  respects  was  come  to  last 
year.  During  the  next  few  days  I  expect  a  deputation  from  the  National 
Council  there,  which  will  announce  anew  this  decision,  after  which 
similar  recognition  of  Lithuania  as  an  independent  State  organism  will 
follow.    We  calmly  await  further  political  developments. 

"  In  Livonia  and  EstJionia,  however,  things  are  different.  Both  of 
these  provinces  lie  east  of  the  frontier  line  agreed  upon  in  the  peace 
treaty.  They  are,  however,  as  Article  6  of  the  Peace  Treaty  with  Russia 
says,  to  be  occupied  by  a  German  policing  force  until  security  is 
guaranteed  by  their  own  institutions  and  until  their  public  order  is 
restored.  The  moment  for  a  new  political  orientation  will  then  have 
come  also  for  these  countries.  We  hope  and  desire  that  they  too  will 
then  place  themselves  in  close  and  friendly  relationship  to  the  German 
Empire,  but  in  such  a  way  that  this  will  not  exclude  peaceable  and 
friendly  relations  with  Russia." — (Ifeichstag,  March  18th,  1918.) 

In  other  words,  Courland  and  Lithuania  are  pears  that  are  ripe  and 
already  safely  Germanised  ;  Livonia  and  Esthonia  are  less  ripe,  but 
may  yet  be  safely  swept  into  the  confines  of  Kultur. 

After  a  reference  to  Poland  the  Imperial  Chancellor  ended  by 
saying : — 

"  Let  us  indulge  in  no  delusions.  The  world  peace  is  not  yet  an 
accomplished  fact.  In  the  Entente  States  not  the  slightest  inclination  is 
yet  perceptible  to  terminate  the  terrible  business  of  war.  Their  aim 
seems  still  to  be  to  fight  on  until  we  are  destroyed.  We  shall  not,  how- 
ever, lose  courage.  We  are  prepared  for  everything  and  we  are  ready 
to  make  further  heavy  sacrifices.  God,  who  has  been  with  us  until  now, 
will  continue  to  grant  us  His  help. 

"  We  have  confidence  in  our  just  cause,  in  our  incomparable  army, 
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and  also  in  our  heroic  leaders  and  their  troops.  We  have  confidence  in 
our  steadfast  nation.  The  responsibility,  however,  for  further  bloodshed 
will  fall  on  the  heads  of  all  those  who  desire  the  continuance  of  that 
bloodshed." — (Reichstag,  March  18th,  1918.) 

The  Case  of  Roumania. 

It  was  stated  in  the  Magazine  for  March  that  "  Roumania 
reluctantly  signed  peace. "  A  Bukarest  telegram,  dated  March  5th, 
clearly  stated  that  Roumania  had  signed  a  treaty  the  terms  of  which 
included  the  cession  of  the  Dobrudja  as  far  as  the  Danube  to  the 
Central  Powers,  and  the  evacuation  of  Austro-Hungarian  territory 
occupied  by  Roumanian  troops.  But  there  was  some  mystery  about 
the  matter,  for  a  day  or  two  later  it  was  stated  that  Roumania  was 
to  be  bled  to  the  extent  of  writing  off  the  enemy's  requisitions  and 
depredations  in  the  occupied  districts,  this  exaction  amounting  to  an 
indemnity  of  £50,000,000.  In  the  last  days  of  March  came  the 
statement  that  the  most  important  political,  territorial,  and 
military  stipulations  in  the  peace  treaty  between  Germany  and 
Roumania  had  been  initialled,  and  that  the  full  document  would  be 
signed  and  published  later. 

III.— GERMAN  PRE-WAR  DIPLOMACY. 

Two  highly  important  revelations  have  been  made  during  the 
past  month,  throwing  new  and  sinister  light  on  German  diplomacy 
preceding  the  war. 

(i)  Germany's  "  Crude  Bait  to  France." 

M.  Pichon,  speaking  at  Bordeaux,  said : — 

"The  men  who  were  not  satisfied  with  having  caused  this  most 
appalling  war  endeavoured,  on  the  very  day  when  they  made  that  war 
inevitable,  to  dishonour  us  by  dragging  us  into  cowardly  complicity  in 
the  ambush  in.  which  they  were  leading  Europe.  I  will  show  that  by 
revealing  the  document  which  the  German  Chancellery,  once  it  had 
been  drafted,  kept  concealed  in  its  most  secret  archives.  You  will  soon 
see  why.  We  have  only  become  acquainted  with  this  document  recently. 
Its  authenticity  is  beyond  dispute.  It  bears  the  signature  of  Herr  von 
Bethmann  Hollweg,  and  is  dated  July  31st,  1914.  It  is  known,  notably 
by  the  German  White-book,  that  on  that  day  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
in  requesting  Baron  von  Schoen  to  acquaint  us  with  the  declaration  of 
a  state  of  danger  of  war  as  regards  Russia,  asked  his  Ambassador  to 
request  us  to  remain  neutral,  and  gave  us  a  delay  in  which  to  reply  of 
eighteen  hours.  What  is  not  known,  and  what  I  now  reveal,  is  that  the 
telegram  containing  these  instructions  finished  with  these  words  : — 

"If  the  French  Government  declares  that  it  will  remain  neutral  your 
Excellency  will  kindly  state  that  we  must,  as  a  guarantee  of  that 
neutrality,  demand  the  handing  over  of  the  fortresses  of  Toul  and 
Verdun,  which  we  shall  occupy  and  hand  back  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Russia.  The  reply  to  this  last  question  must  have  reached 
here  before  four  o'clock  on  Saturday." 

"That  is  how  Germany  wished  to  treat  at  the  moment  when  she 
declared  war.    That  shows  her  sincerity  when  she  maintains  that  we 
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forced  her  to  take  arms  for  her  defence.  That  is  the  price  she  meant  to 
make  us  pay  for  our  turpitude  if  we  had  had  the  infamy  to  hand  over 
Allied  Russia  to  her  and  of  repudiating  our  signature,  as  Prussia 
repudiated  hers  in  tearing  up  the  treaty  guaranteeing  Belgian  neutrality. 
She  began  by  exacting,  in  order  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  us  to 
consummate  her  crime,  that  we  should  give  up  our  two  dearest  and 
most  glorious  fortresses,  one  of  which  by  the  heroism  of  its  defenders 
has  increased  its  immortal  renown.  Who  can  say  where  Germany  would 
have  stopped  had  we  been  vile  enough  to  take  the  crude  bait  of  her 
ignominious  perfidy?" — (Bordeaux,  March  1st,  1918.) 

Bethmann-Hollweg's  Apologia. 

The  reply  of  Herr  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  to  M.  Pichon's  revela- 
tions is  contained  in  an  account  of  an  interview  with  the  former 
Chancellor  published  by  the  Munich  Xeueste  Nachrichten.  Admitting 
that  he  sent  the  instructions  to  Baron  von  Schoen,  he  says: — 

"No  one  could  seriously  doubt  that  we  had  not  only  to  fight  against 
the  Russian  mobilisation,  but  also  to  fight  France.  The  Russo-French 
Alliance  had  sufficiently  shown  by  the  entire  policy  pursued  by  both 
countries  during  recent  decades  that  any  war  would  be  for  us  a  war  on 
two  fronts  ;  and,  furthermore,  our  enemies'  own  publications  in  regard 
to  the  events  of  July,  1914,  also  testify  that  Russia  herself  had  made 
sure  of  France's  assistance. 

"I  myself  was  not  in  the  slightest  doubt  about  this  state  of  affairs 
when  the  instructions  were  sent  to  Baron  von  Schoen  ;  but,  precisely  on 
that  account,  we  could  not  disregard  the  eventuality  that  perhaps  France 
might  provisionally  make  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  which,  however, 
could  not  be  relied  upon  permanently,  and  that  under  cover  of  her 
apparent  initial  neutrality  she  might  complete  her  preparations  in 
order,  at  a  moment  when  we  were  deeply  engaged  in  the  East,  to  fall 
upon  us.  I  do  not  need  to  point  out  in  what  a  desperate  position  we 
should  have  been  placed  in  such  a  contingency.  Only  a  neutrality  which 
was  securely  guaranteed  could  afford  us  any  protection  against  such  an 
eventuality. 

"I  would  also  like  to  remind  French  statesmen  that  Germany 
proposed  yet  another  form  of  guarantee  for  France's  neutrality,  not  in 
any  way  connected  with  the  unfulfilled  instructions.  When  the  prospect 
opened  which  unfortunately  rested  upon  a  misunderstanding  of  the  war 
being  restricted  through  Great  Britain's  intermediation  to  the  East  we 
expressly  declared  that  the  declaration  of  France's  neutrality  would  offer 
us  complete  security  if  guaranteed  by  Great  Britain.  Nothing  can  more 
unequivocally  demonstrate  that  we  had  no  intention  whatever  of  assailing 
France's  honour,  let  alone  an  attack  on  France." 

(2)  Prince  Lichnowsky's  Memorandum. 

The  Times  of  March  15th  gave  (from  its  Stockholm  correspondent) 
an  account  of  a  Memorandum  written  by  Prince  Lichnowsky  on  the 
policy  of  Germany  during  the  period  when  he  was  Ambassador  in 
London.  PoUHken  (the  Swedish  journal  which  publishes  the 
document)  does  not  explain  how  it  obtained  the  document,  or  give 
its  history.  It  is  entitled  "My  London  Mission,  1912-1914,"  and 
is  dated  August,  1916. 
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Prince  Lichnowsky  begins  with  a  recital  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  his  being  appointed  to  London  after  many  years  of 
retirement  from  diplomacy,  and  a  description  of  the  European 
position  as  he  then  found  it : — 

"The  moment  was  undoubtedly  favourable  for  a  new  attempt  to 
get  on  a  better  footing  with  England.  Our  enigmatical  Moroccan 
policy  had  repeatedly  shaken  confidence  in  our  peaceful  disposition 
and  aroused  the  suspicion  that  we  were  not  quite  sure  what  we  wanted, 
or  that  our  intention  was  to  keep  Europe  in  suspense,  and  when 
occasion  served,  to  humiliate  the  French.  An  Austrian  colleague,  who 
was  long  in  Paris,  said  to  me,  '  If  the  French  begin  to  forget  revanche, 
you  regularly  remind  them  of  it  by  treading  heavily  on  their  toes." 

"After  rejecting  M.  Delcasse's  attempt  to  come  to  an  agreement 
with  us  in  regard  to  Morocco,  and  declaring  that  we  had  no  political 
interests  there,  an  attitude  which  was  in  full  accordance  with  the 
traditions  fof  the  Bismarekian  policy,  we  suddenly  recognised  in  Abdul 
Aziz  a  Kruger  No.  2.  To  him,  also,  like  the  Boers,  we  promised  the 
powerful  support  of  the  German  Empire — at  the  same  cost  and  with 
the  same  result.  For  both  affairs  ended,  as  they  had  to  end,  unless 
we  were  already  then  resolved  to  undertake  a  world-war — namely,  in 
withdrawal." 

''Our  attitude  promoted  the  Russo-Japanese  and  the  Russo-British 
rapprochements.  In  face  of  the  German  peril  all  other  conflicts  fell  into 
the  background.  The  possibility  of  a  new  Franco-German  war  had 
became  evident." 

Sir  E.   Grey's  Programme. 

After  describing  the  futility  of  Germany's  Moroccan  policy, 
Prince  Lichnowsky  goes  on : — 

"  When  I  arrived  in  London,  in  November,  1912,  public  opinion 
had  calmed  about  the  Morocco 'question.  Mr.  Haldane's  Mission  had 
certainly  failed,  since  we  had  demanded  a  promise  of  neutrality  instead 
of  satisfying  ourselves  with,  a  compact  which  would  secure  us  against 
a  British  attack  or  an  attack  with  British  support.  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
however,  had  not  given  up  the  idea  of  reaching  an  agreement  with  us 
and,  as  a  beginning,  made  an  attempt  in  this  direction  in  the  economic 
and  colonial  spheres.  With  Herr  von  Kuhlmann  as  expert  inter- 
mediary, an  exchange  of  views  took  place  concerning  the  renewal  of 
the  Portuguese  Colonial  Agreement  and  the  Baghdad  Railway,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  divide  the  aforesaid  colonies,  as  well  as  Asia 
Minor,  into  spheres  of  interest.  The  British  statesman  desired,  since 
the  old  disputes  with  France  and  Russia  were  settled,  to  reach  a 
corresponding  agreement  with  us.  His  aim  was  not  to  isolate  us,  but 
to  get  us  to  take  part  in  the  already  established  concert.  Having 
succeeded  in  throwing  a  bridge  across  the  Franqo-British  and  Russo- 
British  divisions,  he  wished  also,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove  the 
causes  of  friction  between  England  and  Germany,  and,  by  a  network  of 
agreements — to  which  might  well  eventually  have  been  added  an  agree- 
ment on  the  unfortunate  naval  question— to  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world." 

This  was  Sir  Edward  Grey's  programme.    In  his  own  words: — 

"  '  Without  prejudice  to  the  existing  friendly  understandings  with 
France  and  Russia,  which  pursued  no  aggressive  aims,  and  involved  in 
themselves  for  England  no  binding  obligations,  to  reach  a  friendly 
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rappi vehement  and  understanding  with  Germany.'  In  short,  to  bring 
the  two  groups  nearer  together." 

In  England,  as  in  Germany,  there  were  in  this  connection  two 
schools  of  opinion — the  optimists,  who  believed  in  the  possibility  of 
an  understanding  ;  the  pessimists,  who  considered  that  war  was  sooner 
or  later  unavoidable.  To  the  former  belonged  Mr.  Asquith,  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  Mr.  Haldane,  and  most  of  the  members  of  the  Libera]  Cabinet, 
as  well  as  the  leading  Liberal  organs,  like  the  Westminster,  the 
Chronicle,  and  the  Guardian.  To  the  pessimists  belonged,  primarily, 
Conservative  politicians  like  Mr.  Balfour,  who  on  repeated  occasions 
allowed  me  to  know  his  opinion,  and  leading  soldiers  like  Lord  Roberts, 
who  preached  the  necessity  for  the  introduction  of  compulsory  military 
service  ;  also  the  Northcliffe  Press,  and  the  important  English  journal- 
ist, Mr.  Garvin.  During  my  time  in  office,  however,  this  party 
refrained  from  all  attacks,  and  maintained,  both  personally  and 
politically,  a  friendly  attitude.  But  our  naval  policy  and  our  conduct  in 
1905.  1908,  and  1911  had  created  amongst  them  the  belief  that  some  day 
it  would  come  to  war.  The  first  school,  exactly  as  amongst  us  in 
Germany,  are  now  accused  of  foolishness  and  short-sightedness,  while 
the  second  are  regarded  as  true  prophets." 

Triple  Alliance  Useless. 

Prince  Lichnowsky  goes  on  to  describe  the  situation  during  the 
Balkan  War.  There  were  two  policies,  he  says,  open  to  Germany — 
to  act  as  an  impartial  mediator  and  seek  a  stable  settlement  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Balkan  peoples,  or  to  conduct  a 
strict  Triple  Alliance  policy.  He  himself  recommended  the  former, 
but  the  Wilhelmstrasse  determined  on  the  latter.  Austria  wished 
to  keep  Serbia  from  the  Adriatic ;  Italy  wished  to  prevent  the  Greeks 
from  reaching  Avlona  j  Russia  supported  the  Serbs,  France  supported 
the  Greeks.  Germany  had  no  motive  whatever  for  supporting  her 
allies,  and  thus  bringing  about  a  bad  settlement,  except  the  desire 
to  consolidate  what,  in  Prince  Lichnowsky's  opinion,  was  a  palpably 
worthless  alliance — worthless  because  it  was  obvious  that  Italy  would 
break  from  the  alliance  in  the  event  of  war,  while  Austria  was 
absolutely  dependent  on  Germany  in  peace  and  war  without  an 
alliance.  The  best  way  to  increase  Austria's  dependence  was  to 
cultivate  friendly  relations  between  Germany  and  Russia.  The 
Kaiser,  for  dynastic  reasons,  was  in  favour  of  the  division  of  Albania 
between  Greece  and  Serbia,  but  "when  I,  in  a  letter  to  him,  urged 
this  solution,  I  received  from  the  Chancellor  a  severe  reprimand  to 
the  effect  that  I  was  supporting  Austria's  enemies,  and  should 
refrain  from  direct  correspondence  with  the  Emperor." 

Thus  Germany  decided  to  take  her  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
Turkish  and  Magyar  oppressors  for  the  sake  of  the  Triple  Alliance — 
a  fatal  blunder,  which  Prince  Lichnowsky  describes  as  "  all  the  more 
striking  since  a  sudden  Franco-Russian  assault — the  only  hypothesis 
which  could  justify  the  Triple  Alliance  policy — could,  in  fact,  be 
ruled  out  of  our  calculations."  It  was  not  only  unnecessary,  he 
declares,  but  dangerous,  to  pay  attention  to  Austria's  wishes,  since 
to  look  at  the  Eastern  question  through  Austrian  spectacles  must 
lead  to  a  collision  with  Russia  and  a  world-war : — 
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"  Such  a  policy,  moreover,  was  bound  to  alienate  sympathy  among 
the  young,  strong,  and  aspiring  communities  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
who  were  ready  to  turn  to  us  and  to  open  their  markets  to  us.  The 
opposition  between  Courts  and  peoples,  between  the  dynastic  and  the 
democratic  idea  of  the  State,  was  clearly  denned,  and,  as  usual,  we 
stood  on  the  wrong  side.  ...  In  Serbia,  against  our  own  economic 
interests,  we  supported  the  Austrian  policy  of  strangulation.  We  have 
always  ridden  horses  whose  collapse  could  be  foreseen — Kruger,  Abdul 
Aziz,  Abdul  Hamid,  and  William  of  Wied — and,  finally,  we  came  to 
grief  in  Berchtold's  stable." 

Prince  Lichnowsky  proceeds  to  describe  the  Conference  of 
Ambassadors  in  London  in  1913,  and  the  influential  and  conciliatory 
part  played  there  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  who  always,  he  says,  found  a 
way  out  of  every  apparent  deadlock  : — 

"  But  we,  instead  of  taking  up  a  position  analogous  to  that  of  England, 
invariably  espoused  the  standpoint  of  Vienna.  Count  Mensdorff  led  the 
Triple  Alliance  in  London ;  I  was  his  second.  My  task  consisted  in  sup- 
porting his  proposals.  In  Berlin  the  prudent  and  experienced  Count 
Szogyeny  was  in  control.  '  Here  the  casus  foederis  arises,'  was  his  con- 
stant refrain,  and  when  I  once  ventured  to  question  the  correctness  of 
this  conclusion  I  was  seriously  warned  for  Austrophobia.  At  all  points 
we  accepted  and  supported  the  views  of  Austria  and  Italy.  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  on  the  other  hand,  practically  never  sided  with  Russia  or  France. 
Usually,  indeed,  he  took  the  side  of  our  group,  so  as  not  to  provide  any 
pretext  for  conflict.  That  pretext  was  supplied  later  by  a  dead 
Archduke." 

The  Reichstag  and  the  Memorandum. 
The  Memorandum  came  up  for  discussion  in  the  Main  Committee 
of  the  Reichstag  on  March  16th.  Prince  Lichnowsky,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Imperial  Chancellor,  explained  that  the  document  was  intended 
for  the  family  archives,  and  that  it  found  its  way  into  a  wider  circle 
through  an  "unprecedented  breach  of  confidence."  As  a  con- 
sequence of  the  incident,  which  he  described  as  "  extremely 
vexatious,"  ho  had  tendered  his  resignation  of  his  Ambassadorial 
rank,  and  this,  ho  stated,  had  been  accepted.  The  Prince  had  been 
prohibited  from  writing  articles  to  the  Press.  An  attempt  was  made 
by  various  speakers,  official  and  otherwise,  to  discount  the  importance 
of  the  Memorandum,  but  it  was  of  the  most  unconvincing  description. 
Herr  von  Stumm  (Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs),  however, 
promised  a  new  and  further  edition  of  the  German  White  Book, 
published  when  war  broke  out  in  1914. 

The  Serbian  Plot  and  the  Forcing  of  War. 
On  March  28th  the  Times  published  a  long  further  instalment 
(running  to  nearly  a  page)  of  Prince  Lichnowsky 's  Memorandum., 
in  particular  covering  the  period  from  the  time  when  the  Serbian 
plot  was  hatched  until  the  war  was  forced.  On  every  point  (we 
quote  in  the  main  in  what  follows  from  the  Westminster  Gazette's 
summary)  the  account  given  in  our  own  publications  and  the 
account  accepted  by  the  whole  world  outside  Germany  is  confirmed 
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by  this  unimpeachable  German  witness.  The  Prince,  who  believed 
that,  all  was  well  with  Anglo-German  relations  and  who  could  see 
nothing  to  blight  the  prospect  of  peace  in  the  world,  was  disturbed 
to  find,  when  he  visited  Berlin  early  in  July,  1914,  that  Bethmann- 
Hollweg  did  not  share  his  optimism.  The  Chancellor  was  in  the 
secret,  and  the  Ambassador  was  not.  Already  at  the  famous 
Potsdam  Council  of  July  5th  "  all  personages  in  authority"  had 
given  "  an  absolute  assent"  to  the  Austrian  scheme;  General  von 
Moltke,  the  then  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  was  "  pressing  for 
war,"  and  ail  were  agreed  that  "  there  would  be  no  harm  if  a  war 
with  Russia  were  to  result."  The  Prince  tells  us  that  he  had 
attached  "  no  far-reaching  importance  to  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke,"  of  which  he  heard  when  on  a  visit  to  the  Kaiser  at  Kiel. 
But  he  discovered  later  that  "  among  the  Austrian  aristocrats  a 
feeling  of  relief  outweighed  other  sentiments."  They  were  eager 
to  exploit  the  Archduke's  death  for  the  great  conspiracy  now  pending. 

Though  the  original  scheme  was  Austrian,  the  driving  power 
from  this  time  onwards  was  German.  Germany  was  persuaded  that 
Russia  was  unready,  and  this  belief,  says  the  Prince,  "  caused  us  to 
stimulate  Count  Berchtold  to  the  greatest  possible  energy."  Several 
times  Austria  was  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  but  the  German 
militarists  were  inexorable.  "  We  deliberately  destroyed  the 
possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement,"  is  the  Ambassador's  verdict. 
He  is  certain  that  "  it  would  have  been  easy  to  find  an  acceptable 
solution  "  of  the  points  left  in  dispute  between  Austria  and  Serbia 
at  the  end  of  the  first  ten  days  of  the  negotiations,  and  that,  "  given 
goodwill,  everything  could  have  been  settled  in  one  or  two  sittings." 
"  We  pressed  for  war,"  "  we  insisted  on  war,"  says  the  Ambassador ; 
an  obdurate  refusal  was  returned  to  all  Sir  Edward  Grey's  imploring 
demands  for  "  a  hint  from  Berlin  "  in  favour  of  peace.  Thus  by 
the  will  of  Germany  the  world  was  forced  to  the  tragic  climax.  We 
know  how  it  came  at  the  end.  Just  when  conversations  had  been 
resumed  between  Austria  and  Russia,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  new 
and  a  good  chance  of  keeping  the  peace,  the  Germans  delivered  their 
ultimatum  to  Russia  on  the  plea  that  she  had  mobilised  her  forces 
as  Austria  herself  had  done,  and  as  Germany  had  done  in  effect, 
though  not  in  form.  The  paltriness  of  this  excuse  is  finally  exposed 
now  that  we  know  that  Germany  was  from  the  beginning  determined 
to  force  war  on  Russia.  Reviewing  the  whole  case,  the  Prince  is 
not  surprised  that  "  the  whole  civilised  world  outside  Germany 
attributes  to  us  the  sole  guilt  for  the  world-war." 

The  "  Question  of  Guilt." 

In  view  of  their  importance,  we  add  Prince  Lichnowsky's  own 
words  as  to  what  he  calls  11  th?  Question  of  Guilt  "  : — 

'  As  appears  from  all  official  publications,  without  the  facts  being 
controverted  by  our  own  White  Book,  which  owing  to  its  poverty  and 
gaps  constitutes  a  grave  self-accusation  ; 
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1.  We  encouraged  Count  Berchtold  to  attack  Serbia,  although  no 
German  interest  was  involved,  and  the  danger  of  a  world-war  must  have 
been  known  to  us — whether  we  knew  the  text  of  the  ultimatum  is  a 
question  of  complete  indifference; 

2.  In  the  days  between  July  23rd  and  July  30th,  1914,  when 
M.  Sazonoff  emphatically  declared  that  Russia  could  not  tolerate  an 
attack  upon  Serbia,  we  rejected  the  British  proposals  of  mediation, 
although  Serbia,  under  Russian  and  British  pressure,  had  accepted 
almost  the  whole  ultimatum,  and  although  an  agreement  about  the  two 
points  in  question  could  easily  have  been  reached,  and  Count  Berchtold 
was  even  ready  to  satisfy  himself  with  the  Serbian  reply ; 

3.  On  July  30th,  when  Count  Berchtold  wanted  to  give  way,  we, 
without  Austria  having  been  attacked,  replied  to  Russia's  mere  mobilisa- 
tion by  sending  an  ultimatum  to  Petersburg,  and  on  July  31st  we 
declared  war  on  the  Russians,  although  the  Czar  had  pledged  his  word 
that  as  long  as  negotiations  continued  not  a  man  should  march — so  that 
we  deliberately  destroyed  the  possibility  of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

"  In  view  of  these  indisputable  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
whole  civilised  world  outside  Germany  attributes  to  us  the  sole  guilt 
for  the  world-war." 

"  The  Enemy  Point  oe  View." 

Prince  Lichnowsky  then  proceeds  under  the  heading  "  The 
Enemy  Point  of  View  ' ' : — 

"  Is  it  not  intelligible  that  our  enemies  declare  that  they  will  not 
rest  until  a  system  is  destroyed  which  constitutes  a  permanent  threaten- 
ing of  our  neighbours?  Must  they  not  otherwise  fear  that  in  a  few  years 
they  will  again  have  to  take  up  arms,  and  again  see  their  provinces 
overrun  and  their  towns  and  villages  destroyed?  Were  those  people 
not  right  who  declared  that  it  was  the  spirit  of  Treitschke  and  Bernhardi 
which  dominated  the  German  people — the  spirit  which  glorifies  war  as  an 
aim  in  itself  and  does  not  abhor  it  as  an  evil?  Were  those  people  not 
right  who  said  that  among  us  it  is  still  the  feudal  knights  and  Junkers 
and  the  caste  of  warriors  who  rule  and  who  fix  our  ideals  and  our  values 
— not  the  civilian  gentlemen?  Were  they  not  right  who  said  that  the 
love  of  duelling,  which  inspires  our  youth  at  the  universities,  lives  on 
in  those  who  guide  the  fortunes  of  the  people?  Had  not  the  events  at 
Zabern  and  the  Parliamentary  debates  on  that  case  shown  foreign 
countries  how7  civil  rights  and  freedoms  are  valued  among  us,  when 
questions  of  military  power  are  on  the  other  side  ?  . 

"  Militarism,  really  a  school  for  the  nation  and  an  instrument  of 
policy,  makes  policy  into  the  instrument  of  military  power,  if  the 
patriarchal  absolutism  of  a  soldier-kingdom  renders  possible  an  attitude 
which  would  not  be  permitted  by  a  democracy  which  had  disengaged 
itself  from  military-Junker  influences. 

"  That  is  what  our  enemies  think,  and  that  is  what  they  are  bound 
to  think.  wrhen  they  see  that,  in  spite  of  capitalistic  industrialisation, 
and  in  spite  of  Socialistic  organisation,  the  living,  as  Friedrich  Nietzsche 
says,  are  still  governed  by  the  dead.  The  principal  war  aim  of  our 
enemies,  the  democratisation  of  Germany,  will  be  achieved." 

So  perishes  finally  the  legend  of  "the  defensive  war,"  which  the 
Kaiser  did  not  will.  He  is  convicted  out  of  the  mouth  of  his  own 
Ambassador. 
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IV.— THE  EMPIRE  AND  THE  WAR. 
Help  from  the  Dominions  and  Colonies. 

The  following  are  the  developments  during  March. 

Naval  and  Military  Assistance . 

India. — The  Rao  of  Cutch  has  offered  to  continue  defraying  the 
expenses  of  an  Indian  infantry  regiment  at  an  annual  cost  of  £36,000 
until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Gifts  of  Various  Kinds. 

Java . — A  member  of  the  Over-Seas  Club  in  Java  has  contributed 
£100  to  be  applied  "  for  the  good  of  the  cause  and  the  discomfiture 
of  the  King's  enemies." 

Swaziland. — The  Chief  Regent,  Chiefs  and  people  of  Swaziland 
have  presented  £1,000  to  the  King  for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
The  King  has  approved  of  the  sum  being  used  for  the  purchase  ©f 
an  aeroplane  for  the  Royal  Air  Force 

V.-THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

The  story  for  March  is  as  follows. 

Food  Supply,  Distribution,  and  Prices. 

The  Rationing  of  Sugar. 

The  Food  Controller,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  March 
21st,  stated  that,  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  it  would  be  possible  to 
allocate  this  year  about  10,000  tons  of  sugar,  and  possibly  more, 
to  private  fruit-growers  for  making  jam.  On  the  general  question 
of  sugar  rationing,  Lord  Rhondda  said  it  had  brought  about  an 
immense  improvement  in  distribution,  and  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  quantity  of  sugar  used  for  domestic  consumption.  He  was 
happy  to  say  that  our  present  stock  of  sugar  was  much  more  satis- 
factory tli an  a  year  ago. 

Food  Rations. 

Early  in  March  it  was  announced  that  the  application  of  the 
meat  rationing  scheme  to  the  whole  country  had  been  postponed 
from  March  25th  to  April  7th.  The  explanation  was  given  that 
the  chief  reason  for  the  postponement  was  that  Lord  Rhondda 
wished  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  before  rationing  became 
national  for  allowing  supplementary  rations  for  men  engaged  on 
heavy  industrial  work.  Later  on  it  was  stated  that  these  men  would 
be  graded  in  three  classes,  and  that  the  total  number  of  persons 
(including  women)  qualified  to  apply  for  the  ration  would  be  about 
one-seventh  of  the  population. 
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Food  Production. 

The  Duke  of  Ma  rlho  rough  llesigns. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  resigned  his  office  as  Joint  Parlia- 
mentary Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  during  the  month, 
and  on  March  21st  he  intervened  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords 
on  the  breaking-up  of  grass  land  to  explain  his  resignation.  He 
stated  that  an  order  for  ploughing  up  grass  land  was  sent  to  him 
in  reference  to  lands  in  his  possession,  and  he  found  it  impossible 
to  carry  it  out.  He  thought  it  would  have  been  dishonourable  if 
he  attempted  to  defend  in  Parliament  the  policy  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  while  simultaneously  he  attempted  to  resist  the  policy 
when  it  was  enforced  on  him  by  the  Agricultural  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  his  own  county. 

Wheat  Acreage  Increased. 

The  Food  Production  Department  reported  during  March  that 
a  compulsory  return,  dated  February  1st,  from  occupiers  of  land  in 
England  and  Wales  showed  that  the  area  under  wheat  was  2,504,000 
acres,  as  compared  with  1,725,000  acres  at  the  corresponding  period 
last  year.  This  is  an  increase  of  45  per  cent,  over  1917,  or  56  per 
cent,  over  the  average  of  ten  years  before  the  war. 

The  Supply  of  Cattle. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  announced,  on  March  15th,  that  at  a 
conference  between  representatives  of  the  Farmers'  Union,  the 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  with 
the  staff  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  the  following  points  were  pro- 
visionally agreed : — 

(1)  That,  as  regards  the  sale  of  beasts,  two  classes  of  cattle  markets 
shall  be  established — (a)  local  markets ;  (6)  distributing  markets,  of 
which  there  shall  be  at  least  one  in  each  county. 

(2)  Farmers  may  send  their  cattle  to  either  market  within  their  area, 
there  to  be  sold  at  their  option  either  by  live  weight  or,  when  facilities 
permit,  by  dead-weight. 

(3)  In  the  event  of  a  surplus  at  any  market  the  owners  of  such  surplus 
to  undertake,  if  so  requested,  to  take  back  the  stock  to  their  farms  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  a  week,  and  to  re-deliver  them  free  of  charge 
either  to  the  nearest  railway  station  or  to  the  local  market.  All  beasts 
forming  the  surplus  of  a  local  market  to  be  graded,  weighed,  and  paid 
for  on  the  day  they  are  first  sent  in  to  the  local  market. 

(4)  Where  in  any  district  a  substantial  majority  of  farmers  are  in 
favour  of  sale  by  dead  weight,  the  Ministry  of  Food  shall  afford  every 
facility  for  sale  upon  such  basis. 

(5)  The  graded  prices  of  cattle  shall  be  subject  to  a  variation  not 
exceeding  3s.  per  cwt. ,  up  or  down,  at  the  discretion  of  the  graders, 
except  as  regards  the  highest  grades,  which  shall  not  be  exceeded  by 
more  than  Is. 

Two  days  previously  Lord  Rhondda  had  announced  that  he  had 
decided  not  to  fix  maximum  prices  for  store  cattle. 
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Mart  Potatoes  Wanted. 

The  Prime  Minister  issued  an  appeal  midway  in  March  to  farmers 
•and  others  to  grow  more  potatoes.    He  said  : — 

'•  I  desire  to  impress  upon  all  farmers  and  small  growers  the  vital 
importance  of  increasing  to  the  utmost  extent  possible  the  supply  of 
potatoes  this  year.  There  is  no  crop  under  existing  war  conditions  which 
•can  compare  with  it  in  importance  as  a  food  for  either  man  or  beast, 
and  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  plant  too  many  potatoes  this  spring. 
Last  year  I  appealed  to  the  farmer  to  grow  more  potatoes,  and  he 
responded  by  beating  all  records.  This  year  I  appeal  again,  and  with 
even  greater  earnestness,  because  the  need  is  twice  as  great.  If  we  can 
get  a  million  acres  under  potatoes  in  Great  Britain  this  year,  the  food 
situation  will  be  safe  and  farmers  will  have  rendered  an  immense  service 
to  their  country.  The  potato-grower  is  in  the  front  line  of  the  fight 
against  the  submarine.  He  can  defeat  it  if  he  chooses,  but  victory 
depends  on  his  action  and  exertions  during  the  next  few  weeks." 

The  Cost  of  Living. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  a  written  reply  to  Mr,  Herbert  Samuel  in 
*fche  House  of  Commons  on  March  21st,  stated  that  he  had  appointed 
a  Committee  with  the  following  terms  of  reference: — 

"  To  enquire  into  and  report  upon  (i)  the  actual  increase  since  June, 
1914,  in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes,  and  (ii)  any  counter- 
balancing factors  (apart  from  increases  of  wages)  which  may  have  arisen 
under  war  conditions." 

The  Committee  is  constituted  as  follows: — Lord  Sumner  {Chairman), 
Professor  Sir  W.  J.  Ashley.  Professor  A.  L.  Bowley,  Mr.  W. 
Coggan,  O.B.E.,  Mrs.  Knowles,  D.Litt,,  Mr.  J.  J.  Mallon,  Mrs. 
Pember  Reeves,  Mr.  Newton  E.  Smith. 

Restrictions  on  Travelling  and  Lighting. 

Sir  A.  Stanley  made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
March  20th  on  the  new  restrictions  on  railway  traffic  and  public 
amusements  with  a  view  further  to  reduce  the  consumption  of  coal. 
The  opportunity  for  the  speech  was  afforded  by  the  consideration 
of  twenty-four  Gas  Bills  promoted  by  companies  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  said  that  the 
addition  of  50  per  cent,  to  railway  fares  imposed  at  the  opening  of 
last  year  had  not  had  the  desired  effect  in  curtailing  travelling. 
There  was  a  falling  off  for  a  time,  though,  not  to  the  extent 
anticipated  ;  and  the  passenger  traffic  had  gradually  increased.  In 
all  probability,  it  would  be  necessary  in  the  near  future  to  impose 
further  restrictions  on  passenger  traffic.  Indeed,  a  considerable 
number  of  passenger  trains  would  be  cancelled  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  Those  restrictions,  he  said,  were  the  minimum  which  the 
if  iimsi  an<  es  of  the  time  demanded.  Should  they  prove  ineffective 
they  would  be  further  extended.  The  "  curfew  "  regulations 
announced  by  Sir  Albert  Stanley  are  as  follows: — 
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No  lights  shall  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  illuminating  shop-windows.. 

No  food  is  to  be  cooked  or  hot  meals  served  in  any  hotel,  club,  inn,, 
restaurant,  or  boarding-house  between  9.30  at  night  and  5  in  the  morning. 

All  lights  in  the  dining-rooms  of  those  places  must  be  put  out  at 
10  o'clock  at  night. 

No  performances  in  theatres,  music-halls,  cinemas,  or  other  places  of 
amusement  shall  be  continued  after  10.30  at  night. 

Other  restrictions  foreshadowed  included  a  considerable  reduction 
in  tramway  and  electric  railway  services,  including  the  underground! 
services  of  London,  and  the  rationing  of  London  in  coal  next  winter 
on  a  much  lower  scale  than  in  the  past.  It  is  proposed  to  extend 
rationing  to  the  greater  part  of  England.  Users  of  gas  and 
electricity  in  that  pari  of  the  country  south  of  a  line  drawn  from 
the  Wash  to  the  Bristol  Channel  are  to  be  restricted  to  five-sixths 
of  the  amount  consumed  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  last  year. 
The  reason  given  for  these  restrictions  was  the  remoteness  of  this- 
particular  part  of  the  country  from  the  coalfields  and  the  difficulties 
of  transport. 

The  Shipping  Problem. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  March  12th,  a  debate  on  the- 
shipbuilding  problem  took  place,  in  the  course  of  which  Sir  W. 
Runciman  (L),  in  a  maiden  speech,  condemned  Sir  E.  Geddes's 
statement  about  the  masters  and  men  as  grossly  incorrect.  His 
information  was  that  output  had  been  delayed  because  novices  and 
apprentices  had  been  sent  down  to  the  yards  to  teach  men  accustomed', 
to  build  ships  for  years.  Dr.  Macnamara,  who  replied  for  the 
Admiralty,  admitted  at  once  that  mistakes  had  been  made,  but  he 
denied  the  suggestion  that  the  Government  were  trying  to  foist 
them  on  the  shoulders  either  of  the  employers  or  employed.  Though 
he  did  not  suggest  that  the  Admiralty  organisation  was  perfect,  he 
urged  that  the  drastic  proposal  of  starting  afresh  with  a  new  depart- 
ment charged  solely  with  the  production  of  merchant  tonnage, 
involved  grave  danger  of  delay.  He  appealed  to  the  House  not  to 
entertain  the  idea  of  taking  the  work  away  from  the  Admiralty. 
In  support  of  his  contention  that  the  Controller's  Department  was 
not  conducted  by  amateurs,  he  announced  that  two  Clyde  ship- 
builders— Mr.  James  Lithgow  and  Sir  Thomas  Bell — were  now 
assisting  the  Admiralty,  besides  the  Shipbuilding  Council. 

The  subject  was  again  raised  on  March  14th  by  Mr.  Shaw  (L)> 
and  other  members.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  replying,  declared  that, 
however  perfect  the  management  was  made,  the  desired  results 
would  not  be  obtained  until  the  men  engaged  in  shipbuilding  were 
made  to  realise  that  the  fate  of  the  country  depended  upon  their 
efforts.  He  further  stated  that  the  men  would  be  frankly  told  the 
facts  in  the  yards,  and  made  to  realise  that  what  they  had  to  do 
was  vital  to  the  country.  He  was  certain  that  the  results  would* 
astonish  every  one  who  was  now  despondent.  The  Government, 
too,  recognised  the  need  of  using  the  stimulus  of  local  patriotism^ 
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He  announced  that  the  Prime  Minister,  in  company  with  the  First 
Lord,  saw  a  number  of  representative  shipbuilders  to  try  to  do  what 
he  could.  Replying  later  to  Mr.  France,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  admitted 
that  the  Government  had  been  disapjDointed  in  the  number  of  men 
from  the  Army.  The  total  number  of  men  in  the  yards,  however, 
had  been  steadily  increasing,  and  he  gave  the  assurance  that  it 
would  not  be  for  want  of  men  that  improvement  was  not  made. 

Further  references  to  the  subject  of  shipbuilding  will  be  found 
in  the  Note  on  the  Navy  Estimates  at  page  163. 

Savin g  Tonnage  on  Brew///;/. 

On  March  12th  the  question  was  raised  by  Mr.  Leif  Jones  (L) 
of  the  use  of  grain  in  the  manufacture  of  alcoholic  liquors. 

Mr.  Clynes,  who  explained  the  Government's  position, 
announced  the  effect  of  new  restrictions  as  follows : — 

1.  From  100,000  to  150.000  tons  of  barley  were  taken  from  the  brewers 
and  maltsters  on  March  1.  A  further  200,000  tons  a  year  would  be 
saved  by  restricting  the  standard  barrelage  to  10,000,000  and  using 
substitute*  which  were  vastly  more  economical  of  tonnage. 

2.  The  brewing  materials  for  1918  and  1919  would  be  equivalent  to 
512,000  tons  of  shipping.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  a 
considerable  time  afterwards,  the  figure  was  1,566,000  tons. 

3.  The  total  brewing  materials  would  amount  to  something  less  than 
3  per  cent,  of  the  total  solid  food  of  the  nation.  Nearly  one-third  of 
these  materials  was  ultimately  turned  to  account  as  animal  food. 

4.  The  average  of  alcohol  in  beer  before  the  war  was  4£  per  cent. 
Under  the  new  conditions  it  would  be  brought  down  to  less  than 
3  per  cent. 

Labour  Resettlement, 

The  Minister  of  Labour  has  set  up  a  Committee,  to  be  known 
as  the  Labour  Resettlement  Committee,  to  advise  him  on  the 
problems  arising  out  of  the  demobilisation  of  the  forces.  The 
questions  which  will  be  referred  to  it  include  not  only  those 
connected  with  the  resettlement  of  soldiers  and  sailors  in  civil  life, 
but  also  those  connected  with  the  disbandment  of  munition  workers, 
as  the  restarting  of  industry  after  the  war  demands  that  these  two 
sets  of  questions  shall  be  treated  on  uniform  lines.  All  schemes 
devised  for  dealing  with  these  questions  will  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  for  their  consideration  and  advice  before  they  are  put 
into  operation,  and  the  Committee  will  be  closely  associated  with 
their  administration.  By  this  means  Mr.  Roberts  hopes  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  employers  and  trade  unions  with  the  Govern- 
ment, which  he  regards  as  an  essential  condition  for  success.  The 
Committee's  terms  of  reference  are  as  follows: — 

u  To  advise  the  Ministry  of  Labour  on  the  resettlement  of  labour 
consequent  on  the  demobilisation  of  the  forces  and  the  discharge  of 
workers  owing  to  the  cessation  of  work  connected  with  the  war." 
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NOTES  AND  FIGURES. 


A  business  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
The  N.L.F.  at      National  Liberal  Federation  was  held  in  the 
Derby.  Central  Hall,  Derby,  on  March  22nd  for  the 

special  purpose  of  amending  the  constitution 
and  rules  of  the  Federation,  this  being  necessitated  by  the  passing 
of  the  Representation  of  the  People  Act.  The  morning  session  was 
devoted  to>  that  purpose,  the  delegates  re-assembling  in  the  after- 
noon to  hear  an  address  from  Mr.  Asquith.  In  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  President,  the  chair  at  both  sessions  was  taken  by 
the  Treasurer  (Mr.  Frank  Wright). 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  proceedings,  explained  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  meeting  were  made  two  months  previously. 
He  added  :  ' '  Could  the  serious  events  which  are  happening  in  France 
at  this  moment  have  been  foreseen — events  which  our  hearts  and 
minds  are  following  with  such  great  depth  of  feeling — we  should  not 
have  arranged  for  ordinary  political  business  to  be  transacted  here 
to-day."  Mr.  Wright  proposed  that  the  Council  should  send  letters 
of  sympathy  to  Lady  Evans  and  Mrs.  John  Redmond,  and  this 
was  unanimously  agreed  to. 

The  Council  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  amendments  to  the 
rules  as  recommended  by  the  Executive  Committee.  The  Chairman 
stated  the  reasons  for  the  suggested  alterations,  most  of  which  were 
necessitated  by  the  extension  of  and  alterations  in  the  franchise  and 
by  the  redistribution  of  seats.  The  following  were  the  principal 
alterations  agreed  to : — The  constitution  of  the  Council  and  General 
Committee  remain  practically  as  before,  but  to  the  Council  the  chief 
or  Central  Liberal  Association  in  each  Parliamentary  constituency 
affiliated  to  the  Federation  will  be  entitled  to  appoint  one  delegate 
for  each  2,000  electors  or  part  of  2,000  electors,  not  being  less  than 
1,000,  instead  of  one  delegate  for  each  1,000  electors  or  fraction  of 
1,000  electors  as  hitherto.  The  representation  on  the  Council 
and  General  Committee  of  District  Federations,  District 
and  Ward  Associations,  Junior  Liberal  Associations  and 
Liberal  Clubs  affiliated  to  the  Federation  is  to  be  deter- 
mined from  time  to  time  by  the  Executive  Committee.  It 
will  not  necessarily  follow  that  by  this  alteration  there  will  be  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  representatives  on  the  Council  which 
the  affiliated  associations  will  be  entitled  to>  appoint,  as  the  electorate 
will  be  practically  doubled  by  the  extension  of  the  Parliamentary 
vote  to  women  and  by  the  other  provisions  of  the  Reform  Act .  The 
delegation  to  the  General  Committee  being  determined  by  a  fixed 
number  of  representatives  allowed  to  each  affiliated  association,  and 
not  in  proportion  to  the  electorate,  no  alteration  was  made.  A  very 
important  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  received  a 
cordial  and  unanimous  acceptance — that  in  future  any  affiliated 
association  will  have  the  right  to  give  notice  of  amendment  to 
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resolutions  which  the  Executive  Committee  propose  to  submit  to  the 
Council.  There  has  been  for  some  years  a  growing  feeling  that  more 
elasticity  should  be  introduced  into  the  proceedings  of  the  Council 
with  regard  to  the  consideration  of  resolutions  submitted  to  it  by 
the  Executive  Committee,  the  practice  being  that  such  resolutions 
mrst  be  adopted  by  the  Council  without  amendment  or  be  rejected. 
This  alteration  will  meet  the  criticism  that  the  proceedings  are  too 
cut -and -dried,  but  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  any  resolution  being 
issued  without  due  sanction  as  the  declared  policy  of  the  Liberal 
Party  on  the  particular  subject  to  which  it  relates  it  was  further 
agreed  that  all  resolutions,  whether  amended  or  not  (except 
resolutions  referring  to  the  election  of  President  and  Treasurer  and 
the  adoption  of  the  annual  report  and  statement  of  accounts)  must 
receive  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  votes  of  those  present  before  being 
declared  carried.  Another  important  alteration  is  the  removal  of 
the  ineligibility  attaching  to  women  to  election  on  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Federation.  By  this  improvement  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Executive,  the  fullest  co-operation  and  help  of 
women  in  the  work  of  the  Federation  is  now  rendered  possible.  A 
proposal  to  cancel  the  rule  which  entitles  Liberal  Clubs,  Junior 
Liberal  Associations,  and  other  bodies  not  claiming  to  be  strictly 
popularly  elected  to  become  connected  with  the  Federation  as 
"  Corresponding  Organisations  "  was  not  adopted. 

The  Council  re-assembled  in  the  afternoon,  the  Treasurer  again 
presiding. 

There  was  a  very  large  and  representative  attendance  of  dele- 
gates from  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales,  from  whom  Mr.  Asquith 
received  a  most  enthusiastic  welcome.  Mr.  Asquith  delivered  an 
important  speech,  to  which  reference  is  made  on  the  next  page.* 
It  was  moved  by  Mr.  John  Massie  (Chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  N.L.F.),  and  seconded  by  Sir  William  Collins, 
K.C.V.O.,  M.P.  (Derby):— 

"  That  this  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  tenders  its 
warmest  thanks  to  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  K.C.,  M.P.,  for  his 
presence  and  speech,  gratefully  acknowledges  his  long  and  magnificent 
services  to  the  nation,  and  assures  him  of  its  continued  and  unabated 
confidence  in  him  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

"  The  Council,  convinced  that  the  future  security  of  the  world  and  of 
civilisation  depends  upon  the  overthrow  of  Prussian  militarism  and  the 
institution  of  a  League  of  Nations  under  which  the  Law  of  Public  Right 
will  replace  the  exercise  of  force,  heartily  approves  the  statement  of  the 
Allied  War  Aims  made  by  the  Prime  Minister  on  January  5th  last  and 
endorsed  by  Mr.  Asquith,  also  the  declaration  made  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  January  8th,  and  pledges  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  to  support  the  King's  Government  in  the  effective  prosecution 
of  the  war." 

The  resolution  was  carried  by  acclamation. 

*  An  authorised  version  of  the  Speecli  is  published  by  the  Liberal 
Publication  Department,  price  Id. 
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If    space    had    permitted,    we  should 
Mr.  Asquith  at  the    like  to  have  given  in  full  the  important 
N.L.F.  and   inspiring   speech   which   Mr.  Asquith 

made   at  Derby   on   March   22nd   to  the 
delegates  of  the  Council  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation.    As  it 
is,  we  must  be  content  to  give  the  more  important  passages — one 
other  will  be  found  in  "  The  Diary  of  the  Month  "  at  page  128. 
Mr.  Asquith  began  by  a  reference  to  the  party  truce : — 

"  In  these  days,  Sir,  we  have-  to  walk  warily  lest  we  should  incur  the 
reproach,  of  committing  a  breach  of  what  in  the  journalistic  slang  of  the 
hour  is  called  the  party  truce.  I  am  all  for  the  party  truce,  and  I  think 
I  have  shown  it  in  this  sense,  that  while  we  are  engaged  in  this  life-and- 
death  struggle,  we  on  the  side  of  freedom,  with  the  reactionary-  Powers 
of  the  world,  it  is  of  vital  interest  not  only  to  our  country  and  to  our 
Empire,  but  to  humanity,  that  we  should  present  an  undivided  front,  and 
organise  and  exercise  a  concentrated  effort.  But  a  truce  is  not  what 
some  people  seem  to  imagine  it  to  be,  like  I  remember  someone  in  the 
old  days  defining  Irish  reciprocity  as  being,  all  upon  one  side.  A  truce 
is  an  armistice,  but  it  is  not  a  capitulation,  and  while  the  supreme 
exigencies  of  the  nation  require  that  we  should  for  the  time  being  suspend 
sectional  and  party  activities  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  that  ought 
not,  and  in  my  conception  of  patriotic  duty  it  does  not,  close  our  mouths 
to  ia  free  expression  of  our  opinions  both  as  to  the  present  and  as  to  the 
future.  I  therefore,  speaking  here  to  you  who  represent  my  old  and  my 
present  party  in  the  country,  make  no  apology  for  referring  to  the  fact, 
that  it  is  exactly  ten  years  ago  within,  I  think,  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
since  by  your  free  choice  and  voice  I  was  nominated  to  be  your  leader. 
I  have  not  resigned  that  position.  I  am  not  aware  that  I  have  been 
deposed  from  it,  and  until  the  day  comes  when  my  natural  faculties 
desert  me — of  which  event  I  am  sure  I  shall  receive  timely  warning  from 
one  or  other  of  my  candid  friends — until  that  time  arrives  I  have  no 
intention.  Those  ten  years  divide  themselves  naturally  and  necessarily 
into  two  chapters,  the  outbreak  of  the  war  being  the  dividing  line.  If  we 
look  as  a  party — and  I  am  speaking  to  you  now  frankly  as  a  party  leader 
to  party  men,  if  we  look  at  the  years  which  preceded  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  I  venture  to  claim  they  were  among  the  most  strenuous  and  at 
the  same  time  among  the  most  fruitful  in  the  annals  of  the  Liberal 
Party.'"— {Derby,  March  22nd,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith  recalled  the  Liberal  record  on  three  matters  of  "  the 
Highest  consequence  " — Welsh  Church  Disestablishment,  Irish 
Home  Rule,  and  the  Parliament  Act — as  well  as  on  Old  Age 
Pensions,  National  Insurance,  Labour  Exchanges,  and  Wages 
'Boards. 

For  Liberals  there  are  tiro  "  paramount  and  overwhelming 
obligations."  The  first  is  to  assist  in  the  whole-hearted  prosecution 
of  the  war  with  the  view  of  the  attainment  of  a  clean  peace.  Mr. 
Asquith  went  on  to  say : — 

''  Now  I  come  to  the  other  and  not  less  important,  although  not  so 
prominent.  I  am  addressing  my  fellow  Liberals,  and  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  that  we  should  be  preparing  ourselves  and  our  fellow- 
countrymen  for  the  problems,  almost  as  manifold,  almost  as  serious  as 
those  created  by  the  war,  which  peace,  when  it  comes,  will  bring  in  its 
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train.  For  us  who  are  Liberals,  and  for  all  whose  Liberalism  is  not  a 
tradition  or  convention,  but  a  conviction  and  a  living  faith,  it  is  all- 
important  that  these  problems  should  be  approached  and  handled  in  a, 
Liberal  spirit.  The  demobilisation  of  our  righting  forces  in  the  field 
and  at  home  and  the  vast  army  of  workers,  both  men  and  women,  who 
have  to  be  collected  and  who  are  concentrated  for  the  moment  on  the 
provision  of  munitions,  that  demobilisation  when  it  comes  —  and  it 
may  be  upon  us  sooner  than  some  people  think — must  react  on  all  the 
conditions  of  our  social  and  industrial  life.  With  regard  to  housing, 
both  urban  and  rural,  the  future  relations  between  male  and  female 
labour — these  are  among  the  most  obvious  of  the  difficulties  which 
will  have  to  be  faced.  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  all  these  matters 
are  being  carefully  worked  out  at  our  headquarters  by  men  and  women 
o£  wide  knowledge  and  the  largest  possible  experience,  and  I  hope  it  will 
not  be  long  before  their  conclusions  and  suggestions  are  in  your  hands. 
In  the  meantime,  may  I  strongly  recommend  you  to  follow  the  example 
of  our  Huddersfield  friends  by  instituting  conferences?  I  should  like  to 
see  a  system  of  local  conferences  extended  throughout  the  country." 

Our  National  Finance. 

Another  aspect  of  the  future  is  our  national  finance,  our  National 
Debt.  At  the  close  of  the  financial  year  our  debt  will  amount  to  six 
thousand  millions.  When  I  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  we  found 
ourselves  saddled  with  the  debt  inherited  from  the  South  African  War, 
and  during  the  course  of  my  Chancellorship  I  was  able  to  pay  off  out  of 
taxation — and  we  remitted  taxation  very  largely  too — a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  that  debt.  It  is  quite  true  that  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  present  debt  is  nominally  recoverable  from  the  various  Powers — 
some  our  own  Dominions — to  whom  we  properly  made  advances,  and  I  do 
not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  these  obligations  will  be  met  in  honour. 
But  don't  put  the  recoverable  amount  too  high.  Bad  prophecy  is  bad 
finance.  I-et  us  just  see  what  the  situation  will  actually  be.  All  the 
various  schemes  we  have  in  our  minds,  all  the  ideas  which  we  hope  to 
attain  in  the  way  of  social  and  industrial  reconstruction,  in  the  long  run 
depend  upon  finance.  It  cannot  be  done  without  money,  and  the  people 
ought  to  realise  what  the  situation  is.  In  the  first  place  you  will  be  met 
with  the  obligation  to  pay  interest  upon  this  colossal  sum,  and  interest, 
compared  with  the  past,  on  a  relatively  high  rate.  That  is  your  first 
item.  The  next  thing  you  have  to  deal  with  is  the  pre-war  expenditure, 
which  will  certainly  not  be  less  than  200  millions  a  year.  Thirdly,  you 
have  to  add.  to  those,  two  items.  First,  the  cost,  certainly  spread  over 
some  years,  of  the  actual  process  of  demobilisation,  and  next  the 
enormous  sum — and  one  which  the  country  is  bound  to  honour  and 
acknowledge  and  will  not  grudge  to  pay — the  expenditure  upon  pensions 
for  our  disabled  sailors  and  soldiers  and  those  who  were  dependent  upon 
the  dead.  Further  you  will  have,  and  I  am  the  first  to  acknowledge  its 
necessity,  the  large  additional  provisions  contemplated  by  us  before  the 
war  and  now  seen  in  Mr.  Fisher's  Bill,  which  was  needed  for  education. 
That  does  not  exhaust  the  catalogue.  We  have  to  think  of  housing,  and 
by  indirect  means  the  charge  will  become  a  national  one,  and  very 
considerable.  Finally,  in  addition  to  all  these  things,  you  have  to 
provide  for  a  number  of  new  circumstances  hitherto  unknown  so  far  as 
the  State  is  concerned  due  to  our  growing  sense,  stimulated  and 
quickened  by  the  war,  of  the  needs,  physical  and  moral,  of  a  healthy  and 
efficient  population.    When  all  these  things  are  added  together  you  get  a 
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colossal  total  which  it  is  not  even  safe  to  conjecture.  How  is  it  going  to- 
be  met  ?  I  will  tell  you  my  views  frankly  and  without  any  equivocation 
or  reserve.  In  my  opinion  the  bulk  of  the  money  can  be  met  in  one  way, 
and  in  one  way  only.  That  is  in  increasing  the  annual  national  wealth. 
That  means,  translated  into  concrete  terms,  by  increasing  in  efficiency 
and  in  output  the  productive  capacities  of  the  capital  and  industries  of 
the  people." 

Adherence  to  Free  Trade. 

"It  is  just  here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  may  come  to  a  dividing  point, 
and  we  shall  have  to  call  in  the  teachings  and  examples  which  have  made 
us  Liberals  to  escape  a  double  danger.  On  the  one  side  there  is  the  danger 
of  a  return  to  artificial  systems  of  protection,  and  on  the  other  side  there 
is  the  danger  of  an  excessive  trust  in  a  State  supervision  and  control. 
Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  not  be  afraid  or  ashamed  to  have  in  our 
minds  or  even  on  our  lips  what  many  people  in  these  days  regard  as  a 
worn-out  and  even  threadbare  formula — Free  Trade.  It  is  quite  true  the 
war  has  brought  about,  or  will  bring  about,  change  in  the  industrial  and 
in  the  economic  structure  of  the  world.  It  is  quite  true  it  would  be 
ridiculous  for  us  to  show  ourselves  with  any  sort  of  imaginary  or  super- 
stitious persistency  blind  or  deaf  to  the  teachings  of  experience.  It  would 
be  a  departure  from  the  best  traditions  of  Liberalism  to-day,  of  which  it 
is  the  very  essence;  it  is  not  a  code  of  dogmas,  but  a  growing,  live  creed. 
But  I  state  you  my  opinion.  I  knew  of  nothing  in  the  experience  of  this 
war  which  should  lead  us  for  a  moment  to  doubt  that  in  a  country 
circumstanced  like  ours  Free  Trade  in  its  largest  and  most  general  sense 
should  be  at  least  as  necessary  after  the  war  as  it  was  before  the  war. 
I  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  old  days  of  what  used  to  be  called  fiscal 
controversy.  I  never,  and  I  do  not  think  any  intelligent  advocate  of 
Free  Trade  ever  did,  put  before  the  people  of  this  country  Free  Trade  as 
an  abstract  dogma  to  be  believed  like  some  of  the  articles  in  the 
Athanasian  creed,  or  that  laid  down  at  Nicsea  or  some  other  remote 
place.  My  argument  in  favour  of  Free  Trade  was  always  this  :  We  have 
to  deal  with  a  country  like  ours  in  the  conditions  in  which  we  live,  with 
the  economic  development  to  which  we  have  attained,  with  our  abounding 
resources,  and  in  some  respects  with  our  very  limited  resources, 
dependent,  and  necessarily  dependent.  If  we  are  to  make  use  of  the 
points  in  which  we  have  a  natural  or  acquired  superiority,  it  is  necessary 
we  should  receive  the  raw  material  and  the  food  and  the  half-manu- 
factured goods  which  all  our  manipulation  and  our  dexterity  and  the 
application  of  our  labour  and  capital  has  enabled  us  to  dominate  as 
manufacturers  the  markets  of  the  world,  but  has  made  us  what  is  equally 
important  to  our  national  welfare — the  sea  carriers,  the  bankers,  the 
brokers,  and  the  clearing-house  of  the  world.  Either  under  the  influence 
of  sentiment  or  of  perverted  and  reactionary  remissness  don't  let  us 
abandon  that  primary  advantage  which  we  have  gained  after  generations 
of  experience.  It  would  be  a  profound  mistake  to  suppose  that  you  can 
substantially  increase  your  annual  revenue  by  heroic  additions  to  the 
burden  of  indirect  taxation." 

State  Control  Not  Encouraging. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  while  I  am  far  from  assuming  to  prejudice  such 
a  question,  for  instance,  as  whether  it  would  or  would  not  be  desirable 
to  nationalise  our  railways,  I  am  bound  to  say,  and  I  think  every  business 
man  in  the  country  would  agree,  whether  employed  or  employers,  that 
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our  experience  of  State-controlled  industry  has  not  been  encouraging. 
We  are  living  at  the  present  moment  under  the  domination  of  a  whole 
cohort  of  control,  and  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  experience  of  the  past 
does  not  lead  me  to  be  sanguine.  These  things  may  be  necessary,  and 
to  some  extent  they  are  necessary  in  time  of  war,  but  to  think  you  can 
carry  on  your  industry  and  maintain  your  industrial  supremacy  in  times 
of  peace  under  the  competition  of  the  civilised  world,  under  a  system  of 
State  supervision  and  control,  is  both  idle  and  empty.  Heavy  taxation 
there  must  be.  and  it  should  be  fairly  borne,  and  if  the  nation  is  first  to 
bear,  then  lighten  the  burden,  and  finally  throw  off  the  burden,  taxation 
must,  in  my  judgment,  satisfy  three  conditions.  In  the  first  place,  it 
must  not  fetter  the  free  and  natural  development  of  our  industries  and 
our  markets.  In  the  second  place,  it  must  not  check  or  penalise,  directly 
or  indirectly,  saving  and  accumulation.  And  in  the  third  place,  it  must 
be  so  adjusted  by  graduation  and  discrimination  as  to  apportion  with 
far  more  equality  than  has  been  possible  under  our  present  system  the 
burden  of  payment  to  the  capacity  to  bear  it." 

The  Business  of  Liberals. 

"  I  have  dealt  with  this  question  at  some  length  because  it  lies  at 
the  root  of  everything  else,  but  I  want  you  to  take  these  things  back 
home  and  talk  them  over  with  your  fellow  Liberals,  and  see  if  we  do> 
not  come  to  the  same  point  of  view  and  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion. 
Let  me  say  once  more  that  it  is  the  business  of  Liberals — I  won't  make 
an  invidious  distinction  between  one  party  and  another,  and  I  purposely 
make  no  mention  of  the  name  of  any  other  party — it  is  the  business  of 
Liberals  to  be  no  respecters  of  persons,  of  interests  or  classes.  It  is 
totally  immaterial  to  us  who  tor  the  moment,  in  a  particular  emergency 
or  question  that  arises,  the  person  or  interest  or  class  may  be.  Let  us 
keep  that  faith  firmly  fixed  before  us,  making  it  the  guiding  principle 
of  our  policy  and  ideas.  If  we  can  do  that  both  in  national  and  inter- 
national affairs  we  shall,  as  you  and  I  believe,  pursue  the  road  that 
leads  to  prosperity,  freedom  *  and  universal  justice." — (Derby,  March 
22nd,  1918.) 


The  following  statement  has  been  issued 
The  Admiralty      by  the  War  Cabinet  at  the  request  of  the 
Memorandum.       Board  of  Admiralty,  showing  for  the  United 
Kingdom  and  for  the  world,  for  the  period 
August,  1914,  to  December,  1917:— 

1.  Mercantile  losses  by  enemy  action  and  marine  risk; 

2.  Mercantile  shipbuilding  output; 

3.  Enemy  vessels  captured  and  brought  into  service; 
together  with  diagrams  showing  mercantile  losses  and  shipbuilding 
output  for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  the  world  for  the  same 
period. 

Hitherto  the  Board  of  Admiralty  have  been  averse  from  any  publica- 
tion other  than  that  contained  in  the  weekly  return  of  losses,  although  it 
has  frequently  been  pressed  upon  them  that  the  whole  tonnage  facts 
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should  be  made  public.  So  long  as  such  publication  would  encourage 
the  enemy  and  would  stimulate  his  energies  in  a  dangerous  direction, 
they  have  not  been  able  to  concur  in  the  proposal.  The  figures  to-day 
will  not  stimulate  the  enemy,  and  the  Admiralty  recognise  that  the 
policy  of  silence,  necessary  as  they  believe  it  'to  have  been  from  a  naval 
point  of  view,  has  had  this  serious  defect — that  it  failed  sufficiently  to 
impress  upon  the  people  of  this  country  the  vital  necessity  for  individual 
and  united  effort  on  their  part  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by  enemy 
submarines. 

In  the  spring  of  1917  the  full  menace  of  the  submarine  campaign 
was  first  disclosed.  Since  that  date  we  have  steadily  increased  our  know- 
ledge and  our  material  resources  for  this  novel  warfare. 

Three  statements  are  attached  showing  for  the  United  Kingdom 
and  for  the  world,  for  the  period  August,  1914,  to  December,  1917  : — 

1.  Losses  by  enemy  action  and  marine  risk. 

2.  Mercantile  shipbuilding  output. 

3.  Enemy  vessels  captured  and  brought  into  service. 

Diagrams  showing  in  graphic  form  the  losses  and  shipbuilding  output 
for  the  United  Kingdom  and  for  'the  world  are  also  attached. 

The  situation  should  be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  world's 
tonnage,  as  in  these  problems  the  mercantile  navies  of  the  whole  world, 
excluding  the  enemy,  may  be  regarded  as  one. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  diagrams  record  facts,  and  that  nothing 
has  been  included  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate.  The  point  where  the 
lines  will  intersect  depends  on  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  Allied  Navies 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  determination  of  employers  and  men  in  the 
shipyards  and  marine  engineering  shops  on  the  other. 

On  the  subject  of  losses,  the  Admiralty  disclaim  any  desire  to  prophesy 
about  so  uncertain  a  thing  as  war  in  its  submarine  phase.  The  results 
of  the  past  year  have  shown  the  ability  of  our  seamen  to  get  upon  'terms 
with  the  submarine  menace  and  gradually  to  gain  the  upper  hand.  The 
result  has  been  achieved  in  spite  of  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  a  new 
and  barbarous  method  of  warfare  and  of  a  scarcity  of  suitable  material. 
Our  material  resources  for  this  warfare  are  already  improved,  and  are 
being  rapidly  augmented,  whilst  science  is  placing  at  our  disposal  means 
of  offence  and  defence  of  which  we  have  been  in  need. 

With  regard  to  the  other  factor,  a  rapid  and  continuous  increase  in 
the  output  of  merchant  tonnage  will  inevitably  follow  the  united  efforts 
of  all  engaged  in  merchant  shipbuilding  in  this  country. 

Fall  of  Recent  Production. 

The  recent  production,  however,  of  merchant  ships  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  even  making  the  most  generous  allowance  for  weather  condi- 
tions, fell  so  far  below  the  rate  of  output  in  the  preceding  quarter  that, 
if  improvement  is  not  speedily  made,  the  point  where  production  balances 
losses  will  be  postponed  to  a  dangerous  extent,  and  even  when  'that 
point  is  reached  we  shall  still  have  to  make  good  the  losses  of  the  past. 

During  the  critical  period  that  confronts  us  we  must  rely  to  a  large 
extent  on  our  own  shipyards  and  on  ourselves.  Our  partners  in  the 
war  are  making  every  effort  to  increase  their  production  of  ships,  but  a 
considerable  time  must  elapse  before  the  desired  output  is  secured. 

To  produce  in  the  United  Kingdom  1,800,000  tons  in  1918,  and  to 
reach  an  ultimate  production  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  tons  per  annum, 
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is  well  within  the  present  and  prospective  capacity  of  our  shipyards  and 
marine  engineering  shops.  But  the  ranks  of  the  skilled  men  must  be 
enlarged  without  delay  by  the  introduction  of  men  and  women  at 
present  unskilled.  The  education  of  these  newcomers,  up-grading  and 
interchangeability  of  work  are  essential  and  must  be  pressed  on  with  the 
goodwill  of  employers,  foremen,  and  men. 

Further,  the  Board  of  Admiralty  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear 
that  these  results  cannot  be  obtained  unless  maximum  output  is  con- 
tinuously given  in  every  shipyard  and  marine  engine  shop  by  every  one 
concerned. 

It  is  to  ensure  the  vigorous  co-operation  of  all  concerned  that  the 
Admiralty  have  recommended  the  publication  of  the  facts. 

The  following  table  summarises  the  position  at  the  end  of  1917 : — 

British.  Foreign.  World. 

Losses    7,079,492    ...    4,748,080    ...  11,827,572 


Gains : 

Xew  Construction         ...  3,031.555  ...  3,574,720  ...  6,606,275 

Enemy  tonnage  captured  780,000  ...  1,809,000  ...  2,589,000 

Total  Gams    3,811,555  ...  5.383,720  ...  9,195,275 


Net  Loss  (World)    2,632,297 


TONNAGE  LOST. 
Statement  Showing  United  Kingdom  and  World's  Merchant  Tonnage 
Lost   through   Enemy  Action   and   Marine    Risks   since  the 


Outbreak  oe  War. 


United 

Total  for 

Period. 

Kingdom. 

Foreign. 

World. 

1914. 

Gross  Tons. 

Gross  Tons. 

Gross  Tons. 

August  and  September  . 

314,000 

85,947 

399,947* 

4th  Quarter 

154.728 

126,688 

281,416 

1915. 

1st  Quarter 

215,905 

104,542 

320,447 

2nd  „   

..  223.676 

156,743 

380.419 

3rd  „   

..  356.659 

172,822 

529,481 

4th 

..  307,139 

187,234 

494,373 

1016 

1st  Quarter 

325.237 

198,958 

524,195 

2nd   

.  270,690 

251,599 

522,289 

3rd  „   

.  284,458 

307,681 

592,039 

4th  „   

.  617,563 

541,780 

.  1,159,343 

1917. 

1st  Quarter   

911,840 

707,533 

..  1,619,373 

2nd   

.  1,361,870 

875,064 

.  2,236,934 

3rd  „   

.  952,938 

541,535 

..  1,494,473 

4th  „   

.  782,889 

489,954 

.  1,272,843 

Totals 

7,079,492 

.  4,748,080 

..  11,827,572 

*  This  figure  includes  182,829  gross  tonnage  interned  in  enemy  ports. 
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OUTPUT  OF  SHIPBUILDING. 

Statement  Showing  Output  of  Merchant  Shipbuilding  of  the  United- 
Kingdom  and  the  World  (Excluding  Enemy  Countries)  since  the 
Outbreak  of  War. 


Period. 
1014. 

August  and  September.. 
4th  Quarter 

United 
Kingdom. 
Gross  Tons. 
253,290 
422,320 

Foreign. 
Gross  Tons. 

"  |  337,310 

Total  for- 
World. 
Gross  Tons* 

..  1,012,920 

1915. 
1st  Quarter 

2nd  „   

3rd  „   

4th  „   

266,267 
146,870 
145,070 
92,712 

••  1  551,081 

::  i 

..  1,202,000 

1916. 
1st  Quarter 

2nd  „   

3rd  „   

4th  „   

95,566 
107,693 
124,961 
213,332 

"  1 1  1 46  44R 

.  . .  J 

J.  j  UUU jUUv 

1917. 
1st  Quarter 
2nd 

3rd       „            ...  . 
4th 

246,239 
249,331 
.  248,283 
.  419,621 

282,200 
377,109 
368,17a 
512,402 

528,439* 
626,44(? 
616,453 
932,023 

Totals 

3,031,555 

...  3,574,720 

6,606,275 

ENEMY  VESSELS 

CAPTURED. 

Statement  Showing  Enemy  Tonnage  Captured  and 
Service  by  United  Kingdom  and  by  Allies  since 
of  War. 

United 

Period. 
191J,. 

August  and  September 
4th  Quarter 

1915. 
1st  Quarter 
2nd 
3rd 
4th 

1916.  ■ 
1st  Quarter 
2nd  „ 
3rd 
4th 

1917. 
1st  Quarter 
2nd 

3rd  „ 
4th 


Brought  into 
the  Outbreak 


Kingdom. 

Allies. 

Total 

Gross  Tons. 

Gross  Tons. 

Gross  Tons* 

725,500 

453,000 

1,178,500 

28,000 

5,000 

33,000 

5,000 

1,000 

6,000 

500 

500 

1,000' 

3.500 

6,000 

9,50a 

2,500 

2,50a 

241,000 

241.00a 

3,500  '. 

8.000 

11,500 

47,500 

47,50a 

7,000 

702,500 

709, 50a 

4,500 

266,500 

271, 00a 

78,000 

78,ooa 

Totals  ...       780,000       ...     1,809,000       ...  2,589,000 
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On  February  20th  and  21st  and  March 
The  Fighting       5th  the  House  of  Commons  considered,  in 
Services.  Committee  of  Supply,  the  estimates  for  the 

three  righting  services — the  Army,  the  Air 
Force,  and  the  Navy.  We  summarise  the  introductory  statements 
in  the  order  in  which  they  were  given.  On  March  20th,  in  the 
•debate  on  the  adjournment,  Sir  E.  Geddes  made  a  further  statement 
on  the  situation. 

The  Army. 

Mr.  Macpherson,  who  introduced  the  Army  estimates  on 
February  20th,  gave  a  brief  but  intensely  interesting  review  of  the 
.situation  on  the  Western  Front.  He  explained  that  the  chief 
feature  during  the  last  two  months  had  been  the  unlimited  activity 
of  our  aircraft.  The  German  people  had  been  forced  to  realise  that 
we  could  and  would  retaliate  for  the  raids  which  had  been  made  on 
British  territory.  Since  January  1st  our  squadrons  had  made 
♦eleven  raids  on  German  territory,  in  the  proportion  of  at  least  two 
to  their  one.  Dealing  with  the  German  strength  on  the  West,  Mr. 
Macpherson  said  it  had  been  increased  since  December  1st  by  more 
than  twenty  divisions.  The  strength  of  the  German  Army  in  the 
West  was  already  far  greater  than  at  any  period  of  the  war,  and, 
although  the  Allies  at  present  were  superior  in  men  and  guns,  the 
balance  would  soon  be  in  favour  of  the  enemy.  He  warned  the 
House  to  be  prepared  for  a  determined  enemy  offensive  at  an  early 
■date,  and  announced  that  all  the  measures  necessary  to  meet  the 
situation  had  been  taken. 

A  large  part  of  Mr.  Macpherson 's  speech  was  statistical,  and  some 
very  remarkable  figures  were  quoted.  Thus,  in  regard  to  War  Office 
purchases,  it  was  stated  that  these  had  totalled  £270,000,000  of 
manufactured  goods  (including  £26,000,000  for  the  Allies)  and 
£113,000,000  of  raw  materials.  The  food  purchases  had  been: 
Preserved  meat,  £12,000,000  (representing  270,000,000  rations); 
tea,  84,000,000  lb.;  sugar,  177,000,000  lb.;  milk,  145,000,000  tins. 
Of  pipe  and  chewing  tobacco  8,500,000  lb.  had  been  purchased  and 
11,000,000  lb.  of  cigarettes.  Over  250,000,000  yards  of  woollen  and 
other  material  was  purchased  in  a  year,  the  expenditure  on  wool 
■alone  being  £88,000,000.  Medical  supplies  purchased  were: 
Bandages,  67,000,000;  quinine,  2,000,000  ounces;  tetanus  anti- 
toxin, 1,250,000  ounces;  cotton-wool,  4,700,000  lb.  As  to  the 
saving  of  tonnage,  Mr.  Macpherson  estimated  the  total  saving  in 
the  coming  year  at  2,000,000  tons,  and  he  added  the  following 
information:  Wood-pulp  had  been  substituted  for  tin-plates  for 
packing  food  supplies  for  the  Armies.  Crude  glycerine  at  the  annual 
rate  of  1,800  tons  had  been  recovered  from  by-products  alone,  and 
sold  to  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  for  the  manufacture  of  18,000,000 
shells.  In  Mesopotamia  there  were  1,000  square  miles  under  culti- 
vation.     Egypt  was  self-supporting  in  sugar,  potatoes,  and  other 
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fresh  vegetables.  Concerning  transport  lie  gave  these  figures : 
During  the  past  year  nearly  7,000,000  men,  500,000  animals,  over 
200,000  vehicles,  and  over  9,500,000  tons  of  stores  had  been  taken 
to  the  fronts.  In  Mesopotamia  the  river  fleet  had  been  increased 
by  700  craft,  and  about  1,000  miles  of  waterways  were  in  operation. 
Over  1,000,000  men  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  were  conveyed 
by  water,  and  the  traffic  amounted  to  230,000,000  tons.  As  to 
per  sonnel  he  quoted  these  returns :  Commissions  published  during 
the  last  ten  months  for  officers,  48,452  ;  warrants  for  warrant  officers, 
6,435.  Promotions  from  rank  of  second  lieutenant  to  that  of 
lieutenant,  over  25,000.  Honours  and  awards  for  war  service,  16,813 
to  officers  and  49,100  to  other  ranks.  The  minimum  of  pay  for  all 
arms  was,  he  explained,  Is.  6d.  a  day  and  that  for  officers  10s.  6d. 
a  day,  while  the  number  of  women  and  children  on  the  Army  pay- 
list  as  widows  and  dependents  was  about  10,000,000.  In  the 
Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps  over  20,000  had  been  enrolled,  of 
whom  6,500  were  abroad,  5,000  were  waiting  to  be  drafted  overseas, 
and  the  remainder  were  employed  at  home.  In  the  Labour  Corps 
were  350,000  men.  As  to  British  captures  the  following  figures  were 
given  :  Heavy  howitzers,  168  ;  heavy  guns,  68  ;  field  guns,  437  ;  trench 
mortars,  1,055;  machine-guns,  2,843.  Mr.  Macpherson  also  stated 
that  over  200,000  men  had  had  fourteen  days'  leave  in  the  last 
recorded  four  weeks. 

The  Air  Force. 

Major  Baird,  who  explained  the  first  Air  Force  Estimates  to  the 
House  on  February  21st,  gave  a  detailed  account  of  the  progress 
which  had  been  made  in  the  creation  of  the  Air  Force.  He 
explained  that  on  February  1st  the  organisation  was  sufficiently 
advanced  to  enable  the  Ministry  to  enter  into  conferences  with  the 
War  Office  and  the  Admiralty  for  the  transfer  of  the  K.N.A.S  and 
the  R.F.C.  The  Ministry  had  already  taken  over  en  bloc  the  works 
and  lands  used  for  the  R.N.A.S.  and  the  R.F.C.  Co-ordination 
between  the  Ministry,  the  War  Office,  and  the  Admiralty  had  been 
secured  by  the  holding  of  weekly  conferences  between  the  three 
staffs.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  medical  arrangements  of  the  force 
would  be  centralised  under  the  direction  of  a  newly-appointed 
Committee.  Major  Baird  referred  to  the  splendid  work  of  the  flying 
squadrons,  and  gave  the  following  examples  : — 

1.  On  one  day  on  the  Western  Front  last  year,  127  hostile  batteries 
were  successfully  engaged  to  destruction  under  aeroplane  observation  ; 
twenty-eight  gun-pits  were  destroyed  ;  eighty  more  were  damaged  ;  and 
sixty  explosions  of  ammunition  were  caused.  On  the  same  day,  thirty- 
four  hostile  batteries  were  successfully  engaged  to  destruction  under 
balloon  observation. 

2.  Last  September,  on  the  Western  Front,  15;837  photographs  were 
taken  in  the  air. 

3.  Last  September,  7,886  bombs  were  dropped  in  short  range  opera- 
tions on  the  Western  Front,  excluding  Italy.    The  number  dropped  in  the 
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following  month  was  5,113.    The  weight  of  bombs  dropped  in  those  two 
months  was  238  tons. 

4.  In  December,  123,000  rounds  were  expended  in  attacking  troops 
from  the  air.  and  in  January  209.000. 

5.  We  have  carried  out  eleven  raids  into  Germany  since  December 
1st,  while  the  enemy  have  only  succeeded  in  carrying  out  eight  raids  into 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  London  is  a  very  much  more 
accessible  target  than  anything  that  we  can  operate  against  in  Germany. 
Major  Baird,  in  concluding,  paid  a  tribute  to  the  instructors,  who 
'  *  spend  many  hours  every  fine  day  in  the  air  with  a  young  man  who 
is  doing  his  best,  quite  unintentionally,  but  nevertheless  with  dis- 
concerting determination,  to  break  their  necks.'* 

The  Navy. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes  introduced  the  Navy  Estimates  on  March  5th 
in  a  speech  in  which  he  gave  a  review  of  the  situation.  Following 
new  details  of  the  raid  on  the  patrol  in  the  Straits  of  Dover,  he 
described  his  recent  visit  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  30  per  cent, 
of  the  losses  of  merchant  ships  occur.    He  announced  that  an  Allied 
meeting  in  Rome  fully  accepted  the  anti-submarine  proposals  put 
forward  by  Vice-Admiral  Calthorpe,  the  British  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  the  Mediterranean,   and   agreed  that  the  main  anti- 
submarine operation  should  be  undertaken  under  his  orders.  On 
the  subject  of  Allied  assistance,  he  stated  that  our  naval  forces  in 
European  waters  would  shortly  be  increased  by  a  force  of  Brazilian 
war  vessels.    Dealing  with  the  subject  of  merchant  shipping  losses, 
Sir  Eric  Geddes  said  that  February  was,  in  comparison  with  recent 
standards,  a  bad  month,  whereas  January  had  been  a  good  one. 
Assuming  the  rate  of  loss  in  March  to  be  as  high  as  that  during 
February,  he  found  that  the  falling  curve  of  the  losses  of  merchant 
shipping  was  continued.    If  during  the  five  months  ended  February 
28th  the  rate  of  loss  had  been  maintained  at  the  same  level  as  for 
the  immediately  preceding  quarter,  the  shipping  of  the  world  would 
have  been  nearly  600,000  gross  tons  less  than  it  was  to-day.  The 
loss  of  the  world's  tonnage  during  February  was  little  more  than 
half  of  the  loss  sustained  during  February  last  year.    During  the 
five  months  ended  February  28th,  the  loss  of  the  world's  tonnage 
was  10  per  cent,  less  than  the  loss  during  the  five  months  ended 
February  28th,  1917,  during  four  months  of  which  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  had  not  been  proclaimed  by  the  enemy.  Turning 
next  to  the  question  of  shipbuilding  output,  the  First  Lord  said 
there  was  no  lack  of  material  in  the  yards,  and  there  were  increasing 
numbers  of  men.    But  whereas  the  average  monthly  output  of 
merchant  shipbuilding  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1917  was  roughly 
140,000  tons,  it  only  reached  58,000  tons  in  January.    It  should 
have  been  very  much  larger.    February  would  have  nearly  twice 
the  output  of  January,  but  still  only  about  two-thirds  of  what  the 
same  yards  and  fewer  men  had  done  in  a  month.    The  serious  drop 
in  output  was  mainly  due  to  labour  unrest.    The  men  in  the  yards 
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were  not  working  as  if  the  life  of  the  country  depended  upon  their 
exertions,  nor  even  as  they  worked  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last 
year.  Employers  also  were  not  perhaps  in  all  cases  doing  all  that 
could  be  done  to  increase  output.  The  production  of  merchant 
ships  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  January,  1918,  fell  so  far  below 
the  average  per  month  in  the  preceding  quarter  that,  if  improve- 
ment was  not  speedily  made,  the  point  where  production  balances 
losses  would  be  postponed  to  a  dangerous  extent.  To  reach  an 
ultimate  production  at  the  rate  of  3,000,000  tons  a  year  was  well 
within  the  present  and  prospective  capacity  of  our  shipbuilding 
yards  and  engineering  shops.  If  employers  hesitated  to  play  their 
part,  or  if  men  downed  tools,  or  went  slow  for  any  reason,  they  would 
now  do  so  in  the  knowledge  of  the  grievous  extent  to  which  they  were 
prejudicing  the  vital  necessities  of  the  community.  It  was  still 
possible  that  before  the  end  of  the  second  quarter  of  1918  the  output 
of  world  tonnage  might  have  overtaken  destruction  by  the  enemy, 
but  it  could  only  be  obtained  if  all  pulled  together  on  the  rope. 
Referring  to  the  submarine  menace,  he  repeated  that  it  was  held 
but  not  yet  mastered.  The  submarine  was  being  destroyed  in 
increasing  numbers,  and  for  some  months  we  and  the  American 
forces,  it  was  believed,  had  been  sinking  submarines  in  home  waters 
as  fast  as  they  had  been  built.  As  to  the  convoy  system,  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  said  it  had  been  greatly  developed  and  was  really  successful. 

Mr.  Asquith  opened  the  debate  on  the  statement,  and  expressed 
disappointment  that  the  First  Lord  had  not  explained  in  more  detail 
the  extent  of  our  losses  from  submarines  and  the  precise  nature  of 
the  measures  that  were  being  taken  to  make  them  good.  Dealing 
with  the  shipbuilding  position,  Mr.  Asquith  emphasised  its  gravity, 
and  said : — 

"  The  point  to  impress  upon  this  House,  and  upon  the  country,  is  that 
you  must  have  more  ships,  you  must  have  them  in  larger  volume,  you 
must  have  them  at  a  more  rapid  rate  of  construction.  It  is  not  a  question 
merely  of  munitions,  not  a  question  of  equipping  the  Army  with  guns 
and  with  all  that  is  necessary  to  supply  it ;  it  is  a  question  of  making  the 
whole  Allied  organisation  alert,  alive,  effective  for  the  prosecution  of 
the  great  cause  in  which  we  are  engaged  ;  it  is  a  question  of  enabling 
the  population  of  these  islands,  and  the  populations  of  the  Allied 
countries,  to  be  put  in  a  position  in  which  each  man  in  the  different 
sphere  of  life  and  activity  to  which  he  is  allotted  can  do  his  duty  to 
his  country  and  to  his  cause.  It  is  not  desirable  to  try  to  allot  praise 
or  blame  or  responsibility,  or  say  whether  the  defect  is  due  to  this  cause 
or  to  that.  At  this  moment  the  less  we  say  about  that  point  the  better, 
but  we  want  to  bring  home  to  the  minds  of  all  those  who,  in  greater  or 
lesser  degrees  of  responsibility,  are  concerned  in  this  matter,  that  the 
greatest  service,  the  most  essential  service,  that  can  be  rendered  by  this 
country  at  the  present  moment  in  the  cause  which  we  do  not  intend  to 
desert,  and  which,  whether  the  weather  be  fair  or  foul,  we  shall  ulti- 
mately triumph,  is  to  bring  to  bear,  and  to  concentrate  upon  this 
supreme  necessity  all  the  energies  and  all  the  efforts  which  we  as  a 
country  can." — (House  of  Commons,  March  5th,  1918.) 

In  the  result  the  estimates  were  passed  without  a  division. 
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Sir  E.  Geddes  made  a  further  statement  on  March  20th,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  gave  the  actual  figures  of  British,  Allied,  and 
Neutral  tonnage  and  new  construction  (see  page  157).  He  also 
announced  that  returns  of  tonnage  sunk  would  in  future  be  published 
quarterly,  and  slightly  in  arrear,  and  that  the  figures  of  output 
would  be  given  regularly.  The  First  Lord  described  the  figures  as 
on  the  whole  reassuring,  and  argued  that  it  was  well  within  the 
capacity  of  the  world's  shipyards  to  make  good  the  losses  caused  by 
submarine  action.  Announcing  Lord  Pirrie's  appointment  as 
Controller-G-eneral  of  Merchant  Shipbuilding,  Sir  E.  Geddes 
expressed  his  conviction  that  all  concerned  would  throw  their  hearts 
more  than  ever  into  the  production  of  the  additional  100,000  tons 
of  shipping  a  month  which  was  necessary  to  overtake  the  present 
rate  of  world  loss. 

The  Prime  Minister  and  Mr.  Asquith  took  part  in  the  debate, 
the  latter  declaring  that  the  disquietude  in  the  country  had  been 
due  to  the  putting  forward  of  misleading  estimates,  and  to  the 
non-disclosure  of  the  facts  and  figures  of  losses  and  construction.  He 
specially  impressed  upon  the  Cabinet  the  absolute  necessity  of 
exerting  every  effort  to  draw  more  skilled  labour  into  the  shipyards. 


On  March  7th,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
The  Twexty-Secoxd    mons,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  moved  the  Twenty  - 

Vote  of  Credit.  Second  Vote  of  Credit  (i.e.,  the  Twenty- 
Second  since  the  war  began,  and  the  First  for 
1918-19).  The  amount  asked  for — and,  as  always,  obtained  for  the 
isking — was  600  millions.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  Votes  of 
Credit  in  1915-19  (unlike  those  of  1914-15)  provide  not  only  for  war 
expenditure,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  normal  expenditure  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  (roughly  about  80  millions  a  year). 

The  following  are  the  figures  as  to  the  various  Votes  of  Credit : — 

War  Votes  of  Credit. 

Million* 

A.  — 1914-15  (I-J)    362 

B.  — 1915-16  h-9)    1.420 

C— 1916-17  (10-15  &  17)  2.010 

-1917-18.  Millions. 
2917— (16)  February  12th    ...  350  ) 

(18)  May  9th    500 

(19)  July  25th    650 

'20)  October  30th    400 

'21)  Decern  her  12th   ...  550 

2.450 


I2  millions  a  da  y. 
£3.836.000  a  day. 
£5.507.000  >a  day. 


Average  <Uilv  expenditure,  April 
1st,  1917— February  9th,  1918. 
£6.557.000. 


K. —10 18-19. 
1918— (22)  March  7th 


600 
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The  aggregate  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  sanctioned  by  twenty-one 
Votes  of  Credit,  amounts  to  the  stupendous  total  of  6,242  millions. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Tweny-First  Vote  of  Credit  will  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  end  of  the  financial  year  (March  31st). 

In  the  period  reviewed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  (April  1st,  1917,  to 
February  9th,  1918)  the  total  expenditure  has  exceeded  the  Budget 
estimate  by  361  millions.  Of  which  206  J  millions  can  be  treated 
.as  recoverable  : — 

£ 

Loans  to  Allies    75.250,000 

Advances  to  Dominions  ...        ...        ...  39,750,000 

Purchases  of  foodstuffs,  &c   86,000,000 

Munitions  for  Allies       ...        ...        ...  5,750,000 

On  February  9th  our  total  loans  were  (a)  to  Allies,  1,264  millions, 
>(6)  to  Dominions,  180  millions.  It  is  estimated  that  on  March  31st 
the  National  Debt  will  be  5.990  millions,  of  which  1,600  millions 
-will  be  loans  to  Allies  and  Dominions. 


In  the  debate  on  the  report  of  the  Vote 
The  Government     of  Credit  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
and  March  11th,  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  again 

Press  Relations.     raised  the  question  of  the  connection  of  the 
Government  with  the  Press. 
At  question  time,  in  reply  to  a  question  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamber- 
lain, the  Prime  Minister  made  a  statement  on  the  subject.  Its 
purport  was  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Two  Ministers  when  they  joined  the  Government  (Lord 
Eothermere  and  Lord  Bcaverbrook)  had  control  of  newspapers.  As 
soon  as  they  were  appointed,  they  gave  up  all  direction  of  these 
papers. 

(b)  Lord  Northcliffe,  who  has  been  put  in  control  of  Proj)aganda 
in  Enemy  Countries,  holds  no  Ministerial  position,  and  consequently 
is  under  no  obligation  to  sever  his  connection  with  the  various  news- 
papers he  controls. 

(c)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  at  pains  to  defend  all  three  appoint- 
ments as  being  those  of  men  most  suitable  to  the  work  entrusted  to 
them.    He  added  : — 

"  As  to  the  suggestion  that  I  was  in  any  way  responsible  for  attacks 
on  admirals  and  generals,  I  have  already  stated  in  this  House  that  that 
charge  is  untrue.  As  to  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  that  an 
official  on  my  staff  had  inspired  paragraphs  attacking  admirals  and 
generals,  I  have  thoroughly  investigated  that  matter,  and  have  no  hesita- 
tion in  saying  that  the  imputation  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  and 
constitutes  a  gross  injustice  to  an  able  Civil  servant."  —  (H<>use  of 
Commons,  March  11th,  1918.) 

The  debate  itself  was  of  not  a  very  satisfactory  character,  for 
reasons  into  which  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  enter.    Mr.  Asquith 
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made  an  interesting  and  instructive  revelation  as  to  how  he  dealt 
with  the  press  campaign  in  1915  against  Lord  Kitchener: — 

■•  I  confess  that  I,  who  was  his  political  chief,  felt  it  very  keenly,  so 
keenly  that  I  advised  His  Majesty  the  King  at  the  first  available  oppor- 
tunity to  give  Lord  Kitchener  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  which  His  Majesty 
was  pleased  to  do,  and  Lord  Kitchener — I  may  be  forgiven  the  reminis- 
cence— has  more  than  once  said  to  me,  in  perfectly  good  humour,  for 
he  had  an  admirably  thick  skin  and  an  imperturbable  temper,  mentioning 
the  name  of  one  journalist,  '  I  owe  him  no  grudge  ;  he  gave  me  the 
•Garter.'  I  think  that  is  the  proper  retort  to  this  kind  of  criticism,  and 
it  would  be  the  worst  possible  example  if  it  could  be  supposed  that  these 
^reat  servants  of  the  State,  who  are  unable  to  defend  themselves,  could 
not  always  rely  with  the  most  absolute  confidence  upon  the  loyal  support 
of  those  who  are  their  official  superiors." — (House  of  Commons,  March 
11th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  amplified  his  previous  statement,  seeking  to  dis- 
•<  ount  the  significance  of  Lord  Northcliffe's  appointment  by  saying 
that  ha  has  undertaken  a  task  which  was  discharged  before  by  a 
■clerk  in  the  Foreign  Office." 


Some     extraordinary     revelations  were 
Lord  Jellicoe's     made  incidentally  in  the  course  of  a  debate 
Dismissal.  on  the  Naval  Estimates  on  March  6th,  from 

which  it  came  out  that  Lord  Jellicoe  was 
dismissed  without  the  War  Cabinet  knowing  anything  about  it! 

Mr.  George  Lambert,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  pointedly  asked 
"Sir  Edward  Carson  (not  now  a  member  of  the  Government)  if  lie, 
when  a  member  of  the  War  Cabinet,  was  consulted  as  to  the  removal 
of  Sir  John  Jellicoe  ?  "  Certainly  not,"  replied  Sir  Edward  Carson, 
who,  when  Mr.  Lambert  sat  down,  himself  addressed  the  House. 
Sir  Edward  was  at  the  Admiralty  from  December,  1916,  to  July, 

1917,  and  during  the  whole  time  one  of  his  "  greatest  difficulties  " 
was  the  "  constant  pressure  put  upon  him  "  to  remove  certain 
officials,  and  among  them  Sir  John  Jellicoe.  Sir  Edward  Carson 
added  : — 

"Look  at  the  attacks  in  the  Press.  The  sooner  this  country  under- 
stands that  these  attacks  in  the  Press  upon  high  permanent  officials 
-carrying  out  the  anxious  and  nervous  duties  of  this  war  can  have  no 
result  but  the  one  of  weakening  the  whole  administration  of  the  war 
when  it  ought  to  be  strongest — the  sooner  the  country  realises  that  the 
better.  I  absolutely  felt  and  meant  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  to 
expect  a  man  like  Sir  John  Jellicoe,  working  from  morning  till  night, 
to  go  on  to  fulfil  his  necessary  duties  towards  the  State  calmly  and 
deliberately,  and  acting  solely  on  his  own  judgment,  if  every  second 
day  he  is  to  be  attacked  in  some  wretched  rag  of  a  newspaper— I  do  not 
rare  what  it  calls  itself,  whether  it  is  the  'Soldiers'  Friend'*  or  the 
Sailors'  Friend,'  or  anything  else."-  (House  of  Commons,  March  6/// 

1918.  ) 


•The  7)ailj/  Moll  in  each  iteue  modestly  proclaims  itself  to  be  "the 
Soldiers'  Friend." 
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Sir  Edward  Carson  looked  u}X>n  Sir  John  Jellicoe's  dismissal  in 
December  last  as  "  a  national  calamity."  This  is  how  the  informa- 
tion reached  him : — 

"The  first  I  heard  of  it  I  happened  to  be  snowed  up  at  u.  railway 
station  coming  back  from  holidays  at  Christmas,  and  I  heard  two 
countrymen  talking  to  each  other  at  the  fireside  in  the  station,  and  one 
said  to  the  other,  '  Jellicoe  has  gone.'  I  pricked  up  my  ears.  The 
other  asked  him  what  he  meant.  He  said,  'He  had  been  turned  out.' 
The  other  man  said,  '  That  is  a  very  strange  thing.  He  is  to  be  made 
a  peer.'  'But,'  said  hi',  comrade.  'I  suppose,  if  he  was  turned  out,  it 
is  because  he  was  not  tit  for  the  job  :  why  then  should  he  be  made  a 
peer?'  I  thought  there  was  a  good  deal  of  common  sense  in  that  way 
of  discussing  the  way  people  are  got  rid  of  by  promotion." — (House  of 
Commons,  March  6th,  1918.) 

Sir  Eric  Geddes — the  Civil  First  Lord  who  dismissed  Sir  John 
Jellicoe — and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  subsequently  spoke,  and  it  was  not 
contested  that  the  decision  to  drop  Sir  John  Jellicoe  was  not  brought 
before  the  War  Cabinet.  Sir  Eric  Geddes  consulted  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  happened  to  inform  Mr.  Bonar  Law  (merely  because 
he  lives  next  door).  Mr.  Bonar  Law  defended  what  took  place  as 
constitutionally  correct.  It  might  be  in  ordinary  times  with  a 
Cabinet  of  an  ordinary  kind.  But  all  that  has  been  departed  from, 
and  it  is  idle  to  argue  that  a  War  Cabinet,  created  for  and  charged 
with  the  conduct  of  the  war,  has  no  concern  in  the  First  Sea  Lord, 
and  that  he  may  properly  be  dismissed  by  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  a  new- 
comer himself  to  the  Admiralty.  The  public  is  no  more  satisfied 
with  the  supersession  of  Lord  Jellicoe  than  with  that  of  Sir  William 
Robertson. 


The    second     reading    debate    on  the 
The  Education      Education  Bill  (a  summary  of  the  provisions 
Bill.  of  which  appears  at  page  172)  took  place 

in  the  House  of  Commons  on  March  13th  and 
18th.  The  Bill  was  subjected  to  some  criticism,  and  on  March  13th 
Mr.  Peto  (U)  moved  its  rejection,  on  the  ground  that  the  present 
Parliament  had  no  mandate  to  deal  with  the  question  and  that 
the  proposed  extension  of  the  principle  of  compulsion  would  prac- 
tically abolish  parental  authority  over  children  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  day's  debate  Mr.  Acland  (L)  argued 
that  the  Bill  was  mainly  concerned  with  machinery,  and  that  many 
of  the  real  things  that  we  wanted  to  have  done  lay  behind  that 
machinery  and  could  only  be  effectively  tackled  when  the  Bill  had 
been  passed.  Sir  M.  Sykes  (U)  said  his  only  complaint  was  that 
the  Bill  did  not  allow  quite  enough  scope  for  parental  responsibility, 
and  he  accordingly  suggested  the  introduction  of  safeguards.  Sir 
Henry  Hibbert  (U)  submitted  the  difficulties  of  the  Lancashire 
cotton  trade,  and  objected  to  the  compulsory  attendance  at  continua- 
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tion  schools  of  children  as  impossible  to  fit  in  with  the  working 
conditions  of  the  cotton  industry. 

Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  who  spoke  on  the  first  day,  made  a  capable 
defence  of  the  proposals  contained  in  the  Bill.  At  the  outset  he 
disclaimed  any  intention  to  disturb  the  denominational  balance,  or 
to  revolutionise  our  local  system  of  educational  administration. 
Referring  to  criticisms  of  the  proposals  with  reference  to  continuation 
classes,  he  admitted  that  the  proposals  for  compulsory  day  continua- 
tion classes  constituted  a  very  considerable  advance  and  a  very 
considerable  change  in  our  educational  system.  But  those  proposals, 
he  argued,  were  only  one  part  of  the  Bill :  and  he  would  prefer  to 
emphasise  the  portion  of  the  Bill  which  prescribed  to  the  local  educa- 
tion authority  that  all  forms  of  education,  whether  elementary, 
secondary,  or  technical,  should  be  considered  as  part  of  a  single 
whole,  and  that  the  larger  local  education  authorities — the  county 
councils  and  county  boroughs — should  be  called  upon  to  frame 
schemes  for  the  development  and  organisation  not  only  of  elementary 
education,  but  of  all  those  other  forms  of  education  to  which  the 
elementary  school  is  the  prelude.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Fisher 
said  : — 

••  That  is  an  important  principle.  It  is  a  principle  vital  to  the 
success  of  a  national  scheme  of  education,  and  its  recognition  is  as 
valuable  to  the  improvement  of  elementary  education  as  it  is  to  the 
development  of  further  education  of  every  kind.  The  Bill,  in  other 
words,  constitutes  an  attempt  to  give  to  our  national  system  of  education 
as  much  unity  and  coherence  as  is  compatible  with  the  preservation  of 
our  local  system  of  administration  on  the  one  hand  and  of  our  great 
educational  foundations  which  owe  their  origin  to  private  enterprise 
and  private  benevolence  on  the  other." — (House  of  <  'ommona.  March  IZth, 
1918.) 

Having  thus  explained  what  he  described  as  the  cardinal  principle 
of  the  Bill,  Mr.  Fisher  denied  that  public  education  weakened  the 
sense  of  parental  responsibility.  Education,  he  said,  was  not  one 
of  the  black  arts:  its  function  was  not  to  suppress  individuality,  but 
to  develop  it.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to  provide  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  outlets  for  talent  of  all  descriptions.  Tn  support 
of  that  contention  he  pointed  to  the  provisions  of  the  Bill  for  central 
schools,  higher  elementary  schools,  junior  technical  schools,  and 
junior  commercial  schools.    In  a  fine  passage  Mr.  Fisher  said  : — 

"I  consider  that  the  great  weakness  of  our  system  of  education  in 
this  country  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  young  j>eople 
in  this  country  go  out  into  the  world,  after  the  period  of  elementary 
school  has  passed,  and  are  thereafter  subject  to  no  soit  of  disinterested 
supervision  whatever,  so  that  we  have' in  this  country  a  continual 
wastage  of  ability,  of  character,  and  of  physique.  That  is  the  principal 
evil  which  it  is  proposed  to  remedy  in  this  Bill.  In  other  words,  this 
Bill  acclaims  th^  principle  of  the  rights  of  youth. (House  of  Commons, 
March  Mh,  1918.) 

Turning  to  the  question  of  cost  of  the  proposals,  Mr.  Fisher  said 
the  expense  of  raising  the  school  age  would  amount  to  £1,000,000 
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a  year,  the  proposals  for  continuation  education  would  (on  the- 
assumption  that  the  size  of  the  classes  was  limited  to  thirty)  be 
£8,750,000,  and  nursery  schools  would  absorb  another  £900,000,  to 
be  divided  between  rates  and  taxes.  Having  devoted  some  attention 
to  the  provisions  for  physical  education,  which  he  urged  would 
greatly  improve  the  health  of  the  people,  Mr.  Fisher  contended  that 
the  Bill  would  give  the  children  of  poorer  parents  some  measure 
of  the  guidance  which  was  universally  claimed  for  the  children  of 
richer  homes,  and  lie  argued  that  the  influence  of  the  continuation 
school  would  not  be  limited  to  the  statutory  hours  of  work.  Dealing 
with  the  "half-time  "  question,  Mr.  Fisher  alluded  to  the  case  of 
the  cotton  industry,  and  contended  that  opinion  was  ripe  in  the 
districts  affected  for  the  abandonment  of  "  half-time."  He  admitted, 
however,  that  the  continuation  proposals  presented  peculiar  diffi- 
culties, and  promised  to  give  careful  consideration  to  all  the 
arguments  that  could  be  brought  forward.  The  broad  question,  he- 
urged  in  concluding,  was  whether  the  present  system  of  education 
was  adequate  to  the  new,  serious,  and  enduring  liabilities  which  t he- 
development  of  the  world-war  had  created  for  the  Empire,  or  to 
the  new  civic  burdens  which  Parliament  had  imposed  upon  millions 
of  citizens.    Upon  this  Mr.  Fisher  finally  said  :— 

I  say  it  is  not  adequate.  Any  competent  judge  of  facts  in  this 
country  must  agree  with  me.  I  believe  it  is  our  duty,  here  and  now,  to 
improve  it,  and  I  hold  that  if  we  allow  our  vision  to  be  blurred  by  a 
catalogue  of  passing  inconveniences  we  shall  not  only  lose  a  golden 
opportunity  but  fail  in  our  great  trust  to  posterity." — (House  of  Com- 
mons, March  lWi,  1918.) 

On  the  second  day  of  the  debate  some  interesting  speeches  were- 
delivered.  Sir  W.  Collins  (L.)  pointed  out  that  the  Bill  left 
untouched  the  defects  of  the  Education  Act  of  1902,  and  Mr.  O'Grady 
(Lab.)  told  the  House  that  the  Bill  had  been  unanimously  approved 
by  great  bodies  of  organised  workers.  He  also  stated  that  the' 
former  opposition  of  parents  to  raising  the  school  age  had  completely 
gone  by  the  board. 

The  Bill  passed  second  reading  without  a  division. 


New  Liberal  Whip. 

Sir  Arthur  Marshall  has  been  appointed  by  Mr.  Asquith  an 
additional  Liberal  Whip.  The  Liberal  Whips'  Staff  now  consists 
of  Mr.  Gulland  (Chief  Whip),  Hon,  Geoff  rev  Howard,  Sir  Arthur 
Marshall,  and  Mr.  Walter  R.  Eea. 

Ministerial  Changes. 

The  Duke  of  Marlborough  (U)  has  resigned  the  Assistantship 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  is  succeeded  by  Viscount 
Goschen  (U). 
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Registration  Dates. 

An  Order  in  Council  lias  fixed  the  following  dates  for  the  prepara 
tion  of  the  first  register  under  the  Reform  Act  : — 
End  of  qualifying  period 

Publication  of  list5;        ..        ...       ...  ...   

Last  day  for  objections  to  electors'  lists 

Do.,  claims  ... 

Do.,  claims  as  absent  voters 
Publication  of  list  of  objections  to  electors'  lists  ... 
Publication  of  list  of  claimant^ 
Last  day  for  objections  to  claimants  ... 
Publication  of  list  of  objections  to  claimants  (as  soon  as 

practicable  after) 
Publication  and  coming  into  force  of  register 
The  first  qualifying  period  thus  extended  from  October  15th  to 
April  15th.  In  the  future  the  ]>eriods  will  be  somewhat  different,, 
as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  list  of  dates  mentioned  in  the  Act 
for  future  years: — 

Spring  Register.    Autumn  Register. 

Qualifying  period  ends   15th  January         15th  July 

Lists  published  not  later  than    1st  February         1st  August 

Objection  to  Lists  to  be  made  not  later  than     15th         „  15th 

Claims  to  be  made  not  later  than    18th         „  18th 

List  of  Claims  published  not  later  than       ...     24th         „  24th 
Objections  to  Claims  to  be  made  not  later  than     7th  March  4th  September 

Register  published  not  later  than    15th  April  I5t'n  October 

Register  in  force  for  six  months  commencing..     15th      ,,  15th 


April  15th. 

June 

15th. 

June 

29th. 

July 

5th. 

July 

5th.. 

July 

8th. 

July 

13th. 

July 

26th. 

July 

26th. 

October  1st. 

Mr.  Asquith  as  Party  Leader. 

The  Morning  Post  of  March  28th  contained  a  letter  from  Sir 
John  Edwards-Moss  in  reply  to  one  by  Mr.  Harold  Hodge,  in  which 
Mr.  Asquith  was  criticised.  Writing  under  the  above  heading;,  Sir 
J.  Edwards-Moss  said  : — 

"I  have  just  read  Mr.  Harold  Hodge'>  letter  in  your  issue  of 
the  26th  inst.  Since  I  was  at  Balliol  with  Mr.  Asquith,  forty- 
-ix  years  ago,  he  has  had  many  more  important  but  no  more 
constant  and  wholehearted  opponent  than  myself.  In  party  politics 
T  am  -till  strongly  opposed  to  him.  But  we  give  the  devil 
his  due:  let  us  not  deny  it  to  Mr.  Asquith.  He  believed  that 
what  necessitated  his  retirement  from  office  in  December.  1916,  was 
intrigue  against  him  of  men  serving  in  his  own  Government  with  what 
is  now  known  as  the  Georgecliffe  Press.  During  the  fifteen  months  which 
liave  since  elapsed  he  lias  had  many  opportunities  of  'rounding  on'" 
them,  some  in  which  most  probably  he  might  have  tinned  them  out. 
In  steal  of  attempting  this,  he  has  .  given  them  loyal  and  invaluable 
supports  As  you  have  allowed  Mr.  Hodge  to  pillory  him  for  words  used 
with  reference  to  a  General  Election  somewhere  in  a  nebulous  future. 
I  trust  that  you  will  not  refuse  me  space  to  call  attention  to  the  self- 
SUppressing,  patriotic — may  ]  not  say  chivalrous?— manner  in  which  he 
has  '.played  the  Lcame'  since  circumstances  forced  him  from  the- 
Premiership." 
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Old  Age  Pensioners. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  replying  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a  question 
by  General  Sir  Ivor  Philipps,  stated  that  the  total  septuagenarian 
population  of  the  United  Kingdom,  according  to  the  census  of  1911, 
was  1,519,612.  On  the  last  Friday  in  1917,  the  latest  date  for 
which  figures  are  available,  the  number  of  old  age  pensioners  was 
948,582,  and  of  these  938,123  were  in  receipt  of  the  additional 
allowance  of  2s.  6d.  a  week.  The  estimated  expenditure  on  old  age 
pensions  and  additional  allowances  for  the  current  year  (apart  from 
expenses  of  administration)  is  £12,035,000  for  pensions  and 
£6,017,500  for  additional  allowances.  If  the  total  septuagenarian 
papulation  on  the  1911  figures  were  to  receive  the  full  pension  and 
additional  allowance,  the  yearly  cost,  apart  from  the  expenses  of 
administration,  would  be  £29,632,434. 


BILLS  OF  THE  SESSION. 


[An  asterisk  denotes  that  the  Bill  is  a  Govern  meat  measure.^ 


*  EDUCATION. 

A  Bill  to  make  further  provision  with  respect  to  Education  in 
'England  and  Wales  and  for  purposes  connected  therewith.  Ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Herbert  Fisher,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Baldwin, 
-and  Mr.  Herbert  Lewis,  and  read  a  first  time  on  February  25th. 

National  System  of  Public  Education. 
The  principal  clauses  in  this  part  of  the  Bill  refer  to  the 
progressive   and   comprehensive   organisation   of   education,  the 
•development  of  education  in  public  elementary  schools,  and  the 
establishment  of  continuation  schools.  These  clauses  are  as  follows : — 

1.  With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  national  system  of  public 
education  available  for  all  persons  capable  of  profiting  thereby,  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  council  of  every  county  and  county  borough,  so  far  as 
their  powers  extend,  to  contribute  thereto  by  providing  for  the  pro- 
gressive development  and  comprehensive  organisation  of  education  in 
respect  of  their  area,  and  with  that  object  any  such  council  from  time 
to  time  may,  and  shall  when  required  by  the  Board  of  Education,  submit, 
to  the  Board  schemes  showing  the  mode  in  which  their  duties  and  powers 
under  the  Education  Acts  are  to  be  performed  and  exercised,  whether 
separately  or  in  co-operation  with  other  authorities. 

2.  In  order  that  full  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  system  of  public 
elementary  schools,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  a  local  education  authority 
lor  the  purposes  of  Part  III.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902 — 

(a)  to  make  adequate  and  suitable  provision  by  means  of  central 
schools,  central  or  special  classes  or  otherwise — 

(i)  for  including  in  the  curriculum  of  public  elementary 
schools,  at  appropriate  stages,  practical  instruction  suitable  to 
the  ages,  capacities,  and  circumstances  of  the  children  ;  and 
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(ii)  for  organising  in  public  elementary  schools  courses 
of  advanced  instruction  fur  the  older  children  in  attendance  at 
such  schools,   including  children  who  stay  at  such  schools 
beyond  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and 
to  make  adequate  and  suitable  arrangements  for  co-operating  with 
local  education  authorities  for  the  purposes  of  Part  II.  of  the 
Education  Act,  1902,  in  matters  of  common  interest,  and  par- 
ticularly in  respect  of — 

(i)  the  preparation  of  children  for  further  education  in 
schools  other  than  elementary,  and  their  transference  at  suit- 
able ages  to  such  schools  ;  and 

(ii)  the  supply  and  training  of  teachers  ; 

and  any  such  authority  from  time  to  time  may,  and  shall  when  required 
by  the  Board  of  Education,  submit  to  the  Board  schemes  for  the  purposes 
a  foresaid . 

3. — (1)  With  a  view  to  continuing  the  education  of  young  persons  and 
helping  them  to  prepare  for  the  freedom  and  responsibilities  of  adult 
life  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  local  education  authority  for  the  purposes 
of  Part  II.  of  the  Education  Act,  1902,  either  separately  or  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  local  education  authorities,  to  establish  and  maintain 
or  to  secure  the  establishment  and  maintenance  under  their  control  and 
direction  of  a  sufficient  supply  of  continuation  schools  in  which  suitable 
courses  of  instruction  and  physical  training  are  provided  without  pay- 
ment oi  fees  for  all  young  persons  resident  in  their  area  who  are,  under 
this  Act,  under  an  obligation  to  attend  such  schools. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  aforesaid  the  local  education  authority,  after 
such  consultation  with  persons  or  bodies  interested  as  they  consider 
desirable,  from  time  to  time  may,  and  shall  when  required  by  the  Board 
of  Education,  submit  to  the  Board  schemes  for  the  progressive  organisa- 
tion of  a  system  of  continuation  schools  and  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
general  and  regular  attendance  thereat. 

Att< zndanct  at  School  and  Employment  of  Children  and  Young 

Persons. 

In  this  group  of  clauses  the  most  important  are  the  following: — ■ 
8. — (1)  Subject  as  provided  in  this  Act  no  exemption  from  attendance 
at  school  shall  be  granted  to  any  child  between  the  ages  of  live  and 
fourteen  years,  and  any  enactment  giving  a  power,  or  imposing  a  duty, 
to  provide  for  any  such  exemption,  and  any  provision  of  a  bye-law  pro- 
viding for  any  such  exemption,  shall  cease  to  have  effect,  without 
prejudice  to  any  exemptions  already  granted.  Any  bye-law  which  names 
a  lower  age  than  fourteen  as  the  age  up  to  which  a  parent  shall  cause 
his  child  to  attend  school  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  age  of  fourteen  were 
substituted  for  that  lower  aga 

(2)  In  section  seventy-four  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1870, 
Ll  amended  by  section  six  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1900,  fifteen 
years  shall  be  substituted  for  fourteen  years  as  the  maximum  age  up  to 
which  byelaws  relating  to  school  attendance  may  require  parents  to  cause 
their  children  to  attend  school,  and  any  such  byelaw  requiring  atten- 
dance at  school  of  children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  may 
apply  either  generally  to  all  such  children  or  to  children  of  a  particular 
sex,  or  to  children  other  than  those  employed  in  any  specified 
<  rupations  : 

Provided  that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  a  local  education  authority  to 
grant  fx<-mption  from    the   obligation   to    attend  school  to  individual 
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•children  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  fifteen  for  such  time  and  upon 
such  conditions  as  the  authority  think  tit  in  any  case  where  after  due 
enquiry  the  circumstances  seem  to  justify  such  an  exemption. 

(3)  The  question  whether  a  child,  who  is  not  attending  a  school 
recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient,  is  under  efficient 
instruction  within  the  meaning  of  the  Education  Acts,  or  any  byelaws 
relating  to  school  attendance  made  thereunder,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  local  education  authority,  or,  in  the  case  of  a  child  attending  a  school 
or  educational  institution  which  the  Board  of  Education  or  the  local 
education  authority  are  enabled  to  inspect,  if  the  parent  of  the  child  so 
desires,  by  the  Board  of  Education,  and  any  such  determination  shall 
be  final  and  conclusive, 

(4)  A  local  education  authority  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  make  a  by-law  under  section  seventy-four  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Act,  1870,  providing  that  parents  shall  not  be  required 
to  cause  their  children  to  attend  school  or  to  receive  efficient  elementary 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  before  the  age  of  six 
years : 

Provided  that  in  considering  any  such  byelaws  the  Board  shall  have 
regard  to  the  adequacy  of  the  provision  of  nursery  schools  for  the  area 
to  which  the  byelaw  relates,  and  shall,  if  requested  by  any  ten  parents 
of  children  attending  public  elementary  schools  for  that  area,  hold  a 
public  enquiry  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  the  byelaw  should 
be  approved. 

(5)  The  power  of  a  local  education  authority  under  section  seven  of 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  to  give  directions  as  to  secular  instruction,  shall 
include  the  power  to  direct  that  any  child  in  attendance  at  a  public- 
elementary  school  shall  attend  during  such  hours  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  authority  at  any  class,  whether  conducted  on  the  school  premises  or 
not,  fQr  the  purpose  of  practical  or  special  instruction  or  demonstration, 
and  attendance  at  such  a  class  shall,  where  the  local  education  authority 
so  direct,  be  deemed,  for  the  purpose  of  any  enactment  or  byelaw  relating 
to  school  attendance,  to  be  attendance  at  a  public  elementary  scl  ool: 

Provided  that  if  by  reason  of  any  such  direction  a  child  is  prevented 
on  any  day  from  receiving  religious  instruction  in  the  school  at  the 
ordinary  time  mentioned  in  the  time-table,  reasonable  facilities  shall 
be  afforded  for  enabling  such  child  to  receive  religious  instruction  in  the 
school  at  some  other  time. 

(6)  In  section  eleven  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876  (which 
relates  to  school  attendance),  for  the  words  "  there  is  not  within  two 
miles"  there  shall  be  substituted  the  words  "there  is  not  within  such 
distance  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  byelaws." 

(7)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  affect  the  provisions  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  or  the  Elementary 
Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic  Children)  Acts,  1899  to  1914,  relating 
to  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  to  whom  those  Acts  apply. 

10. — (1)  Subject  as  hereinafter  provided,  all  young  persons  shall 
attend  such  continuation  schools  at  such  times,  on  such  days,  a9  the 
local  education  authority  of  the  area  in  which  they  reside  may 
require,  for  three  hundred  and  twenty  hours  in  each  year,  or,  in  the 
case  of  a  period  of  less  than  a  year,  for  such  number  of  hours  as  the 
local  education  authority,  having  regard  to  all  the  circus; stances, 
consider  reasonable  : 

Provided  that  at  any  time  after  the  expiration  of  five  years  from  the 
appointed  day  the  Board  of  Education  may,  after  such  enquiry  as  the}T 
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think  tit,  and  after  consulting  the  local  education  authority,  by  order 
increase  in  respect  of  any  area  or  part  of  an  area  or  any  young  persons 
or  classes  of  young  persons  the  number  of  hours  of  attendance  at  con- 
tinuation schools  required  under  this  Act,  and  this  section  shall,  as 
respects  the  area  to  which,  or  the  young  persons  to  whom,  the  order 
applies,  have  effect  as  if  the  number  of  hours  specified  in  the  order  were 
substituted  for  three  hundred  and  twenty  ;  but  no  such  order  shall  be 
made  until  a  draft  thereof  has  lain  for  not  less  than  thirty  days  on  the 
table  of  each  House  of  Parliament. 

(2)  Any  young  person — 

(i)  who  is  above  the  age  of  fourteen  years  on  the  appointed  day,  or 

(ii)  who  is  above  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  either — 

(«)  has  passed  the  matriculation  examination  of  a  university  of 
the  United  Kingdom  or  an  examination  recognised  by  the  Board 
of  Education  for  the  purposes  of  this  section  as  equivalent 
thereto ;  or 

(b)  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority 
to  have  been  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  under  full-time  instruction 
in  a  school  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  efficient  or 
under  suitable  and  efficient  full-time  instruction  in  some  other 
manner, 

«hall  be  exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools  under 
this  Act  unless  he  has  informed  the  authority  in  writing  of  his  desire  to 
attend  such  schools,  and  the  authority  have"  prescribed  what  school  he 
shall  attend  ; 

(3)  The  obligation  to  attend  continuation  schools  under  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  any  young  person — 

(i)  who  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority 
to  be  under  full-time  instruction  in  a  school  recognised  by  the 
Hoard  of  Education  as  efficient  or  to  be  under  suitable  and 
efficient  full-time  instruction  in  some  other  manner,  or 

(ii)  who  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  local  education  authority 
i"  be  under  suitable  and  eflicient  part-time  insh  uct  ion  in  some 
other  manner  for  a  number  of  hours  in  the  year  (being  hours 
'luring  which  if  not  exempted  lie  might  be  required  to attend 
continuation  schools)  equal  to  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
a    young    person    is    required    under    this    Act    to    attend  a 

conl innation  school. 
<A)  If  a  young  person,  who  is  oi  1ms  been  in  any  school  or  educational 
institution,  or  the  parent  of  any  such  young  person,  represents  to  the 
Board  that  the  young  person  is  entitled  to  exemption  u nder  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  or  that  the  obligation  imposed  by  this  section  does  not 
apply  to  him,  by  reason  that  he  is  or  has  heen  under  suitable  and  efficient 
instruction,  but  that  the  local  education  authority  have  treasonably 
refused  to  accept  the  instruction  as  satisfactory,  the  Board  of  Education 
•hall  consider  the  representation,  and,  if  satisfied  that  the  representation 
is  well  founded,  shall  make  an  order  declaring  that  the  young  person  is 
exempt  from  the  obligation  to  attend  a  continuation  school  under  this 
Act  for  such  period  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  named  in 
the  order  : 

Provided  that  the  Board  of  Education  may  refuse  to  consider  any 
such  representation  unless  the  local  education  authority  or  the  Board 
of  Education  are  enabled  to  inspect  the  school  or  educational  institution 
in  which  the  instruction  is  or  has  been  given. 
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(5)  The  local  education  authority  may  require  in  the  case  oi  any  young 
person  who  is  under  an  obligation  to  attend  a  continuation  school  that 
his  employment  shall  be  suspended  on  any  day  when  his  attendance  is 
required,  not  only  during  the  period  for  which  he  is  required  to  attend 
the  school,  but  also  for  such  other  specified  part  of  the  day,  not  exceed- 
ing two  hours,  as  the  authority  consider  necessary  in  order  to  secure  that 
he  may  be  in  a  fit  mental  and  bodily  condition  to  receive  full  benefit 
from  attendance  at  the  school:  Provided  that,  if  any  question  arises 
between  the  local  education  authority  and  the  employer  of  a  young 
person  whether  a  requirement  made  under  this  subsection  is  reasonable 
for  the  purposes  aforesaid,  that  question  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  if  the  Board  of  Education  determine  that  th© 
requirement  is  unreasonable  they  may  substitute  such  other  requirement 
as  they  think  reasonable. 

(6)  The  local  education  authority  shall  not  require  any  young  person 
to  attend  a  continuation  school  on  a  Sunday,  or  on  any  day  or  part  of  a 
day  exclusively  set  apart  for  religious  observance  by  the  religious  body 
to  which  he  belongs,  or  during  any  holiday  or  half-holiday  to  which  by 
any  enactment  regulating  his  employment  or  by  agreement  he  is  entitled, 
nor  so  far  as  practicable  during  any  holiday  or  half -holiday  which  in  his 
employment  he  is  accustomed  to  enjoy,  nor  between  the  hours  of  seven 
in  the  evening  and  eight  in  the  morning :  Provided  that  the  local 
education  authority  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board,  vary  those 
hours  in  the  case  of  young  persons  employed  at  night  or  otherwise 
employed  at  abnormal  times. 

Other  clauses  deal  with  a  prohibition  against  the  employment  of 
children  in  factories,  workshops,  mines,  and  quarries,  and  with  the 
employment  of  children  attending  elementary  schools.  Clauses  in 
subsequent  groups  provide  power  to  promote  social  and  physical 
training,  deal  with  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  and  educational 
institutions  and  with  nursery  schools,  and  with  the  abolition  of  fees 
in  public  elementary  schools.  Further  groups  of  clauses  contain 
administrative  provisions,  and  references  to  education  grants  and 
educational  trusts. 


New  Publications. 


The  Cobden  Club  publishes  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Fiscal  Policy  of  the  Future,"  in  which  the  opinions  of  various 
representative  men  are  quoted. 

The  National  Union  of  Women's  Suffrage  Societies  forwards  a 
work  by  Miss  Chrystal  Macmillan  under  the  title,  "  And  Shall  I 
Have  a  Parliamentary  Vote  ?  "  It  gives  a  description  of  the 
qualifications  for  the  women's  Parliamentary  and  Local  Government 
vote,  with  particulars  as  to  how  to  get  on  the  register. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  plan  for  Ireland  is  published  under  the 
title  of  "  How  to  Settle  the  Irish  Question,"  by  Messrs.  Constable  & 
Company,  Ltd.  The  booklet  eonsists  of  a  series  of  newspaper  articles 
which  appeared  some  time  ago. 
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The  Index  to  Volume  XXV.,  completed  by  the  January  number 
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(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Appointment  of  General  Fooh. 

"  The  inherent  difficulties  of  getting  two  or  three  separate  national 
armies  to  fight  as  owe  are  almost  insurmountable,  and  at  cam  only  be 
done  if  public  opinion  in  all  these  countries  insists  upon  it  as  the 
one  condition  of  success.  Versailles  was  an  effort  at  a  remedy.  How 
were  the  Versailles  decisions  carried  out?  The  extent  to  which  they 
were  not  carried  out  this  is  not  the  time  to  enquire  ...  A  few 
days  after  the  battle  commenced,  not  merely  the  Government,  but  the 
Commanders  in  the  field. — we  had  not  merely  the  field  marshals,  but 
all  the  Army  Commanders  present — were  so  convinced — and  the  same 
thing  applied  to  the  French,  they  were  so  convinced — of  the  importance 
of  more  complete  strategic  unity,  that  they  agreed  to  the  appointment 
of  General  Fooh.  to  the  supreme  direction  of  the  strategy  of  all  the 
Allied  Armies  on  the  Western  Front." 

(2)  Mr.  Asquith  on  Conscription  for  Military  Service. 

"  From  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  have  always  regarded  the  various 
proposals  which  are  either  submitted  to  or  submitted  by  successive 
Governments  by  one  test — not  a  test  of  principle  because  these  are 
expedients  in  regard  to  which  principle  hardly  .applies,  but  by  the  test 
of  whether  or  not  they  were  calculated  to  promote  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  to  a  successful  issue.  I  myself,  as  is  known  to  many  of  my  old 
colleagues,  and  I  never  made  any  concealment  of  it,  was  strongly 
indisposed  to  the  application  of  compulsion  in  any  shape  or  form. 
Some  of  my  colleagues  from  the  first  took  a  different  view  and  others 
shared  my  view.  In  the  end— I  am  not  in  the  least  ashamed  of  having 
said  it  because  I  repeat  it  to-night  as  my  conviction — the  question  of 
compulsion  is  not  a  question  of  principle  but  of  expediency,  .and  I 
gradually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  possible  and  practicable 
to  apply  compulsion  to  this  country  without  producing  more 
evils  than  could  be  counter-balanced  by  the  good  that  would 
result  from  it.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  the  House  that 
we  carried  the  Military  Service  Act  of  1916,  which  was  preceded 
by  much  consultation  with  all  sections  of  opinion,  with  some- 
thing like  practical  unanimity.  That,  then,  is  the  test  which  I  always 
apply,  which  I  applied  then,  and  which  I  apply  to-day.  The  only  test 
I  apply  is  this:  Will  the  military  results — I  use  the  word  "military" 
in  its  largest  .and  widest  sense — to  be  secured  by  the  measures  proposed, 
outweigh  such  considerations  as  can  be  set  on  the  other  side  of  the 
balance — dislocation  of  industry,  and  whatever  other  considerations 
there  may  be.  I  strike  a  balance.  If  I  am  satisfied  that  the  balance 
is  in  favour  of  the  proposals  in  the  sense  that  subtracting  all  the 
disadvantages  from  the  advantages  you  get  a  net  result  which  will 
facilitate  the  progress  of  the  war,  then  I  am  with  vou.  That  I  believe 
to  be  the  only  real  common  sense,  practical,  and  patriotic  action." 

And  on  Compulsion  for  Ireland. 

"  You  have  in  Ireland  a  revolutionary  movement  and  a  constitutional 
movement.  The  revolutionary  movement  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  of 
an  extremely  menacing  and  perilous  character.  It  has  not  been  stamped 
out  yet,  but  all  the  tendency  of  recent  evidence  from  Ireland  shows 
that  it  is  waning  rather  than  waxing.  We  have  had  three  successive 
elections  in  which  the  revolutionary  movement  has  been  defeated  by 
the  constitutional.  Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  terrible  short-sightedness 
in  snch  conditions,  when  the  Irish  Convention  has  concluded  its  labours 
and  you  are  about  to  ask  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  a  generous  and 
far-reaching  measure  of  self-government,  to  precede  or  accompany  the 
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Dr.  Addison  cat  Edinburgh  on  Reconstruction. 
General  Smuts  and  Sir  William  Robertson  at  the 

Clothworkers  Hall  on  the  War. 
East  Tyrone  By-Election  consequent  on  the  trans- 
ference of  Capt.  W.  A.  Redmond  (N)  to 
Waterford. 

Number  of  Registered  Electors — 6,8So. 
Mr.  T.  J.  S.  Harbison  (N)  1,802. 
Mr.  J.  Mcllroy  (S.F.)  1,222—580 
Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)  (6,526)  I        1910  (Dec.)  (6,526). 

Kettle  (N)  -  -  3,208  Redmond  (N)  -  -  3,108 
Saunderson  (U)        -  3,096  |  Reid  (U)  -         •  2,968 

Dr.  Addison  at  Glasgow  on  Reconstruction. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  Dr.  Page  at  the  Mansion  House 

(America  Day  Luncheon)  on  the  War, 

Mr.  Munro  at  Glasgow  on  the  War. 

Mr.  A.  Henderson  at  the  London  Wesleyan  Mission 

on  the  War. 

House  of  Lords.     Military  Situation — Statement 

by  Lord  Curzon. 
House  of  Commons.  Military  Service  Bill — 
leave  to  bring  in  carried  by  299  to  80 
(majority  219).  Speeches  by  (1)  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  (2)  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Devlin,  Mr. 
Dillon,  and  Sir  E.  Carson.  (See  page  194.) 
Sir  A.  Stanley  at  the  Associated  Chambers  of 

Commerce  on  Control  of  Trade. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on 
Press  Propaganda. 

House  of  Commons.  Military  Service  Bill 
read  a  second  time  by  323  to  100  (Majority 
223).  Speeches  by  Sir  George  Cave,  Mr. 
Dillon,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
and  Sir  A,  Geddes, 
Sir  A.  Geddes  at  the  Associated  Chambers  of 

Commerce  on  the  Military  Service  Bill. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  Aircraft 
in  the  War. 

House  of  Lords.  Morals  and  Health  among 
Soldiers— Speeches  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  Lord  Derby. 
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grant  of  that  long-delayed  measure  by  imposing  upon  Ireland— she  may- 
be wrong,  she  may  be  short-sighted,  she  may  be  perverse— by  imposing 
upon  Ireland  a  measure  whieh,  as  we  know,  rightly  or  wrongly  is- 
obnoxious  to  a  very  large  number  of  the  Irish  people?  In  other  words, 
to  bring  the  matter  back  to  practical  considerations,  will  the  gain  which 
you  get°in  the  conduct  of  the  war  and  in  increased  military  efficiency 
ioy  whatever  the  number  of  recruits  that  will  be  compulsorily  enlisted 
in  Ireland  compensate  you  if  you  set  up  against  it  the  hazards  and  the 
risks  to  which  you  are  exposing  yourself?  The  task— I  have  said  it  for 
thirty  years  and  I  say  it  .again,  and  it  has  been  never  more  so  than 
to-day— which  is  most  urgent  for  British  statesmanship  is  to  effect 
such  a  reconciliation  on  a  permanent  and  broad'  basis  between  these  two 
islands  as  will  remove  from  the  British  Empire  the  reproach  that  in  any 
part  of  its  vastly-extended  Dominions  there  is  any  one  community  of  ite 
subjects  that  does  not  voluntarily  give  it  .a  whole-hearted  allegiance.  I 
am  not  speaking  in  a  controversial  spirit,  far  from  it.  I  said  yesterday, 
and  I  repeat  to-day  with  increased  emphasis,  that  at  a  time  like  this 
it  is  the  imperative  duty,  not  only  of  the  Government  but  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  far  as  it  can,  to  respond  to  every  call,  however 
onerous  the  sacrifice  it  may  impose,  to  make  the  cause  of  the  Allies, 
which  is  at  the  moment  in  jeopardy,  safe  and  ultimately  triumphant. 
For  that  purpose  it  is  all-important  that  we  should  be  able,  avoiding  the 
clash  of  domestic  controversy,  to  present  to  our  own  people,  to  our 
Allies,  and  to  the  world  a  united  and  unbroken  front." 

(1)  Mr.  Culland  on  Industry  after  the  War. 

"  The  whole  question  of  the  organisation  of  industry  will  have  to  be 
reconsidered,  and  the  relationship  of  employer  and  employed  must  be 
revised  in  light  of  the  necessity  for  increased  production.  This  will 
bring  up  the  position  of  women,  whose  help  during  war  time  has  been 
so  magnificent  as  to  secure  that  their  rights  as  workers  must  be  properly 
safeguarded." 

(2)  Lord  Haldane  on  a  "  German"  Peace. 

"  Democracy  was  threatened,  and  we  had  the  simple  question  before 
us — Will  you  consent  to  accept  humbly  such  fragments  of  life  and 
freedom  as  Prussian  militarism  chooses  to  leave  you,  or,  will  you  rather 
say,  we  will  fight  and  support  our  splendid  army  to  the  last  point  of 
resistance?" 

(3)  Mr.  Hodge  on  Labour  Party  Dissensions. 

"  We  iron  and  steel  workers  intend  to  play  our  part  in  reconstruction. 
After  the  war  strikes  land  lock-outs  will  be  catastrophes  to  all  concerned. 
Reason  must  take  the  place  of  all  other  methods  of  settlement.  I  am 
wondering  also  whether,  in  our  own  interest  as  a  confederation,  the 
time  has  not  come  when  we  ought  to  move  towards  a  trade  union  party 
instead  of  that  mongrel,  nondescript  kind  of  thing  that  we  have  to-day. 
You  cannot  blend  oil  and  water,  and  you  cannot  blend  good,  sound, 
honest  trade  unionists  with  the  professed  friends  of  Germany  who  are 
inside  the  party.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  work  with  them  when  once 
the  war  is  over.  They  have  not  worked  with  us  during  the  war,  they 
have  not  worked  for  the  country,  and,  if  they  are  such  great  lovers  of 
Germany,  my  wonder  is  that  they  have  not  gone  to  live  with  their 
friends." 
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-House  of  Commons.  Military  Service  Bill— 
Committee. 

Mr.  F.  Kellaway  at  Bedford  on  Munitions  Output. 

House  of  Commons.   Military  Service  Bill— 

Committee. 

Dr.  Addison,  Sir  A.  Stanley,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts 
at  Saddlers  Hall  on  Industrial  Councils. 

(1)  Mr.  Gulland  at  Dumfries  (presentation  of  the 

Freedom  of  the  Burgh)  on  Conditions  after 
the  War. 

House  of  Commons.    Military  Service  Bill — 

Committee. 

(2)  Lord  Haldane  at  Coventry  on  the  War. 

(3)  Mr.  Hodge  at   Hanley  on  the  Labour  Party. 
Mr.  Prothero  at  Shrewsbury  on  Soldiers  and  Agri- 
culture. 

House  of  Commons.   Military  Service  Bill— 

Committee. 

Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Barnes,  and  Lord  Bryce  at  the 
House  of  Commons  ( luncheon  to  American 
delegates )  on  Germany  as  a  Robber  State. 

House  of  Lords.  Formal  Business. 
House  of  Commons.  Military  Service  Bill— 
Report.  Ireland  and  Conscription  and 
Home  Rule. — Speeches  by  Mr.  Dillon,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Sir  E.  Carson,  and  Mr.  Lloyd 
George.  Bill  read  a  third  time  by  301  to  10:> 
(majority  198). 

-House  of  Lords.  Military  Service  Bill  read 
a  second  time.  Speeches  by  Lord  Peel,  Lord 
Crewe,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Lord 
Lansdowne  and  Lord  Derby. 

House  of  Commons.    Army  Annual  Bill - 

Committee. 

Increase  of  Rent  (Amendment)  Bill 
read  ;i  second  time.    Speeches  by  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher  and  Mr.  Adamson. 
Sir  A.  Stanley  at  Birmingham  on  War  and  Trade. 

Mr.  Henderson  at  the  House  of  Commons  Dining 

Room  on  Labour  War  Aims. 

Miners'  Deputation  to  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  on  the 

Education  Bill. 
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(1)  Mr.  Balfour  on  German  Tyranny  in  Belgium. 

"  The  passage  of  Huns,  or  rather  savages,  over  an  agricultural 
country  was  disastrous  and  cruel,  but,  after  all.  the  land  could  not  bo 
destroyed,  and  a  brief  period,  sometimes  an  amazingly  brief  one,  would 
enable  a  country  that  had  been  ravished  to  recover  its  agricultural 
prosperity.  But  when  you  are  dealing  with  an  industry  of  a  country, 
with  its  mines  and  other  matters,  and  when  you  strip  the  whole  of  its 
fixed  capital  and  everything  which  is  necessary  for  the  carrying  on  of 
its  manufacturing  industry,  then,  indeed,  was  committed  an  injury  far 
deeper  and  far  more  difficult  to  heal.  That  injury  the  Germans  had 
committed  deliberately  on  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Belgium. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  cynicism  with  which  these  operations  had 
been  carried  out.  He  was  told  that  a  German  order  to  subordinate 
officials  had  been  found  in  which  it  was  recommended  that  they  were 
to  rob  and  acquire  all  the  raw  materials  of  the  country,  if  possible  by 
confiscation,  because  that  was  the  cheapest  method  of  geitting  it.  If,  by 
any  unlucky  chance,  that  happened  to  be  impossible,  then  the  more  costly 
method  of  paying  for  what  they  took  might  have  to  be  submitted  to. 
That  confiscation  was  openly  and  deliberately  recommeadol  on 
those  grounds  in  that  order,  of  which  a  copy  had  been  shown  to  him. 
He  did  not  believe  that  cynicism  had  ever  gone  farther." 

(2)  Mr.  -Devlin  on  Resistance  to  Compulsory  Service. 

"  England  will  never  get  a  man  from  Ireland  while  the  Act  is  on 
the  Statute  Book.  My  advice  to  my  fellow  countrymen  is  to  irecognise 
in  no  form  the  Act  that  has  been  passed.  If  they  ask  you  to  register, 
refuse  to  register ;  if  they  set  up  tribunals,  spit  upon  them  and  treat 
them  with  contempt.  Let  no  man  ask  for  exemption  or  recognin^ 
any  form  of  unconstitutional  machinery  which  they  may  set  up.  Hold 
your  ground  and  refuse  to  go." 

(3)  Lord  Milner  on  the  Strength  of  British  Patriotism. 

"  In  this  hour  of  trial,  of  bitter  stress,  of  universal  sorrow  and 
anxiety,  our  country  stands  out  greater  than  ever  she  stood  in  the  past  ; 
great  in  the  matchless  heroism  of  her  sons — not  only  their  courage, 
but  their  cheerfulness,  their  undaunted  spirit,  as  they  hold  out  day 
after  day  in  the  forefront  of  the  battle  for  human  freedom ;  and  great 
in  the  greatness  of  her  cause.  All  that  we  have  suffered  for  the  past 
four  years,  all  that  we  are  suffering  to-day,  would  be  absolutely 
unbearable  if  it  were  not  for  our  consciousness  that  what  we  are 
fighting  for  is  something  beyond  all  price.  As  we  watch  with  straining 
eyes  the  long  line  of  that  battle  front  swaying  backwards  and  forwards, 
dented  here  and  there,  but  never  broken,  we  bear  in  mind  that  all  the 
future  of  humanity  is  at  stake.  Ordered  liberty,  the  golden  mean 
between  anarchy  and  despotism,  is  our  country's  great  gift  to  the  world  ; 
and  it  is  for  the  defence  of  ordered  liberty  against  a  ferocious  militarism 
which  shrinks  from  no  carnage  and  no  ruthlessness  in  order  to  subjugate 
the  remaining  free  nations  of  the  world  that  all  these  enormous 
sacrifices  are  being  made.  Buit  this  country  is  prepared  for  every 
sacrifice.  All  its  men'  aud  women — and)  no  praise  can  be  too  high  for 
the  calm  courage,  endurance,  and  devotion  of  the  women — are  prepared 
to  suffer  and  to  die  for  the  greatest  cause  to  which  any  nation  has  ever 
been  consecrated.  Never  has  the  banner  of  St.  George  floated  over 
more  magnificent  fighting  men  by  land,  by  sea,  or  by  air,  or  over  a  more 
united,  a  more  resolute,  and  a  more  uncomplaining  people." 
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1918. 

April  18.— House  of  Lords.     Military  Service  Bill— 

Committee  and  third  reading.  The  Position 
of  Ireland.— Speech  by  Lord  Bryce. 

Royal  Assent  to  Military  Service  Act  and 
other  Acts. 

House  of  Commons.    Supply — Office  of  Works 
Vote. 

Military  Service  Sill—  Lords'  Amendments 
(1)  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  on  German 

Tyranny  in  Belgium. 
,.     19.— Lord  R.  Cecil  at  Hitchin  on  the  War. 

Tullamore  (King's  County)  By-Election  consequent 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Graham  (I.  N.)\ 
Unopposed  return  of  Dr.  Macartan  (Sinn  Fein). 

Number  of  ll<><ji*tered  Electors — J+fiOl. 
Sinn  Fein  Gain. 

1910  (Dec.)  (!,M2).  I  1914  (4,0*7). 

Burke  (X)  I'nop.  (Jraham  (IN)     -      -  1,667 

|  Adams  (N)        -  1.588 

20.  — Sir  George  Caveat  Kingston-on-Thames  on  War 

and  the  National  Spirit. 
Lord  Selborne  at  York  on  Land  Policy. 

21.  —  (2)  Mr.  Devlin  at  Belfast  on  Resistance  to  Conscription. 

22  —House  of  Commons.   Annual  Budget  Statement 
by  Mr.  Bonar  Law.    (See  page  205.)  Speech 
by  Mr.  McKenna. 
Army  Annual  Bill  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  Churchill  at  the    Ministry   of  Munitions 

(American  Labour  Deputation)  on  our  Munitions 
Reserve. 

Dr.  Addison  at  Leathersellers  Hall  on  the  Recon- 
struction of  Trade. 

23. — House  of  Lords.    Lord  Lincolnshire's  Agricul- 
tural Holdings  (  War  Restriction ) 
Hill  refused  a  second  reading. 
House  of  Commons.    Budget  Resolutions— Com- 
mittee. 

(3)  Lord  Milner  at  the  Society  of  St.  George  on  the 

War. 

2 1. — House  of  Lords,    Prisoners'of  War  in  Turkey — 
Speech  by  Lord  Newton. 
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(1)  Mr.  Clynes  on  Profiteering  in  Food. 

"  The  fixing  of  food  prices  lias  been  accepted  as  a  necessary  war 
measure,  and  those  prices  have  been  justified  by  the  great  advantages 
which  have  been  conferred  upon  the  public  of  the  country.  The  law 
breaker  in  respect  to  food  under  war  conditions  must  be  regarded 
by  us  as  one  who  is  not  only  violating  the  law  in  the  technical  sense, 
but  as  one  who  is  giving  substantial  assistance  to  the  enemy  with 
whom  we  are  at  war.  We  look  to  this  Bill  in  its  general  effect, 
regarding  certain  of  the  large  traders,  to  be  an  effective  deterrent 
against  some  of  the  offences  which  have  already  been  committed,  [f 
it  a  matter  of  very  great  pleasure  to  us  that  we  are  able  to  say  that 
our  countrymen  generally  in  their  trade  relations  have  acted  up  to  a 
standard  of  honesty  and  of  good  conduct,  and  in  introducing  this  Bill 
there  is  no  imputation  to  be  made  against  the  general  character  and 
trade  conduct  of  that  large  community  supplying  and  distributing 
goods  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  to 
deal  with  the  exceptions." 

(2)  Mr.  Prothero  on  the  Fear  of  Food  Scarcity. 

"  Farmers  had  hitherto  met  the  various  Government  appeals  in  a 
manner  which  he  could  could  only  describe  as  splendid.  As  to  their 
latest  effort,  though  without  the  actual  figures,  he  might  tell  them 
that  a  week  ago  he  believed  they  had  made  such  progress  as  to  put 
the  United  Kingdom  beyond  real  fear  of  scarcity,  however  severe  might 
he  the  attack  of  the  submarines.  Much  must  depend  upon  labour,  and 
he  recognised  that  to-day,  despite  assistance  in  a  variety  of  ways 
by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  they  were  still  something  iike  30.oiw) 
short  of  their  requirements,  and  those  requirements  had  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Government  with  a  promise  that  they  should  be  met."' 

(3)  Mr.  Churchill  on  the  Provision  of  Munitions  for  the  German  Offensive. 

"During  the  five  weeks  that  have  elapsed  since  the  great  battle  we 
have  been  passing  through  the  greatest  period  of  strain,  in  regard 
to  the  supply  of  war  materials,  which  has  occurred  in  the  experience 
of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  Not  only  has  the  consumption  and 
destruction  of  munitions  of  all  kinds  been  proceeding  at  the  greatest 
rate,  but  Ave  have  also  had  very  heavy  losses  by  capture  by  the  enemy. 
We  have  lost  very  nearly  1,000  guns  by  shell-fire  or  by  capture  ; 
between  4.000  and  5.000  machine-guns  have  been  lost  or  destroyed,  and 
a  quantity  of  ammunition,  apart  from  what  has  been  fired,  has  been 
lost  in  dumps,  which  quantity  I  may  best  express,  and  express  in  a 
manner  which  will  give  the  information  I  desire  to  convey,  and  at  the 
same  time  baffle  calculation,  by  saying  that  it  amounts  to  something 
between  one  week  and  three  weeks'  total  manufacture.  Other  forms 
of  war  material  have  been  used  up  or  lost  in  a  great  variety  of  classes 
on  a  similar  scale.  To  provide  for  these  losses,  while  at  the  same  time 
supplying  the  needs  of  the  Army  in  constant  action,  and  carrying  out 
our  expanding  programme  in  so  many  different  directions  without 
intermission,  has  required  an  enormous  effort  from  the  whole  organisa- 
tion of  which  we  dispose,  whether  in  regard  to  manufacture,  inspection, 
transportation,  or  delivery.  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  the  Committee 
that  by  the  end  of  last  week  the  losses  had  been  made  good,  and  in 
many  cases  more  than  made  good.  To-day  there  are  actually  more 
serviceable  guns,  as  a  whole,  and  more  of  practically  every  calibre, 
than  there  were  when  the  battle  began,  and  when  I  say  guns  I  mean 
complete  equipments,  comprising  all  the  necessities  of  artillery — wagons, 
limbers,  gun  sights,  platforms,  and  all  the  ancillary  apparatus  of  that 
complicated  arm.  I  know  that  the  German  War  Minister,  in  his  speech 
a  few  days  ago.  claimed  captures  of  guns  nearly  double  the  number 
1  have  announced.    These  are  grotesque  exaggerations  and  untrue.'- 
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April  24. — House   of    Commons.     Increase    of  Rent 
(A  mendment)  Bill— Committee. 

Workmen's     Compensation  (Illegal 

Employment)  Sill  read  a  second  time. 

Defence  of  the  Realm  {Food  Profits) 
Rill  read  a  second  time.  Speech  by  (1)  Mr. 
Clynes. 

(2)  Mr.  Prothero  at  Oxford  on  Farmers  and  Food. 

25.  — House  of  Lords.   Tithe  Rent  Charge. — Speeches 

by  Lord  Parmoor  and  Lord  Goschen. 

House  of  Commons.  Supply— Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions Vote.  Speeches  by  (3)  Mr.  Churchill, 
Mr.  Samuel,  Sir  L.  Worthington  Evans, 
and  Mr,  Kellaway. 

West  Birmingham  By-Election  consequent  on  the 
appointment  of  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  (U) 
a  member  of  the  War  Cabinet.  Unopposed 
return  of  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Number  of  Registered  Electors — 18,274* 

Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Doc.)  (1S,S1S).         |  1914  (12,706). 

J.  Chamberlain  (i">  L  nop.  |    a.  Chamberlain  (u)  L'nop. 

26.  — Mr.  Asquith  at  the  National  Lifeboat  Institution 

on  Life  Saving. 

Keighley  By-Election  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Sir  Swire  Smith  (L). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors — IJ^J/OO. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Somervell  (L)  4,873 

Mr.  W.  Bland  (Peace by  Negoc.)  2,349—2,524 

Representation  Unchanged. 

1913   (U,,lf,2).  '        1915    (I ',,',<)<)) 

Buckmaster  (L)      -  4,730  |  Smith  (L)      •     -  Tnop. 

Lascelles   (IT)   -      -  3.852 

Bland  (Lab.)     -      -  3.646  I 

29  — House  of  Commons.  Supply— Air  Ministry  Vote— 
Speeches  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Asquith, 
Sir  E.  Carson,  and  Sir  J.  Simon. 

„     30.— House   of   Lords.     Conscientious  Objectors- 
Speeches  by  Lord  Parmoor,  and  Lord  Peel. 

House  of  Commons.  Increase  of  Rent  &c 
Amendment  Bill  and  Defence  of  the 
Realm  {Food  Profits)  Bill  read  a  third 
time. 
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THE  DIVISIONS   OF  THE  MONTH. 

April,  1918. 


A  record  of  the  more  important  divisions  in  April,  1918. 

[Note. — In  the  following  list  of  the  chief  divisions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  number  of  the  minority  (whether  "  For  "  or  "  Against  ")  in  a 
division  is  always  put  first  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  numbers  given 
include  the  Tellers.) 


THE    MILITARY    SERVICE  BILL. 

I. — Second  Reading. 
April  10th,  1918  {Division  No.  6).— On  Sir  C.  Hobhouse's 
amendment  to  the  second  reading  motion:  "  That  this  House,  while 
recognising  the  gravity  of  the  military  situation  in  France  and  the 
urgent  necessity  of  giving  all  possible  support  to  the  British  and 
Allied  forces,  is  of  opinion  that  this  measure  diminishes  the  naval 
and  economic  power  of  the  nation  without  adding  commensurate 
military  strength." 

For,  107 ;  Against,  320. 
[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following: — 


For. 

Again 

Liberals  ... 

  31 

93 

Labour  Party 

  6 

7 

Nationalists 

  69 

Unionists 

  1 

...  218 

Ministerialists   . . 

2 

107 

320] 

II. 

— The  Age  Limit. 

April  11th,  1918  (Division  No.  13). — On  an  amendment,  moved 
by  Sir  J.  Spear  (U),  to  reduce  the  age  limit  from  fifty-one  to  forty- 
eight. 

For,  154;  Against,  264. 
[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following : — 


For.  Against. 

Liberals  ...        ...        ...        ...        73  ...  57 

Labour  Party    ...        ...        ...        14  ...  5 

Nationalists       ...       ...        ...       63  ...  — 

Unionists                                         4  ...  200 

Ministerialists  ...        ...        ...       —  ...  2 


154 


264] 
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III. — The  Inclusion  of  Ireland. 
April  12th,  1918  (Division  Xo.  18).— On  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
Lardner  (X.)  providing  that  the  application  of  the  Act  to  Ireland 
should  only  be  "  after  the  passing  of  a  resolution  by  an  Irish 
Parliament  approving  thereof." 

For,  110  :  Against,  282. 
[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following: — 


For. 

A  gain 

Liberals  ... 

33 

...     '  62 

Labour  Party 

7 

6 

Nationalists 

70 

Unionists 

212 

Ministerialists  ... 

o 

...  & 

110 

2821 

TV. — Third  Reading. 
April  16th,  1918  (Division  No.  27).— On  the  motion  for  third 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Against,  105  ;  For,  303. 


[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  th 

L  J 

e  following  : — 

A  (/a  i  n$t . 

f  or . 

Liberals  ... 

on 
OU 

q  r 
00 

Labour  Party 

7 

r. 

y 

Nationalists 

67 

Unionists 

1 

206 

Ministerialists  .. 

2 

105 

303] 
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I. -IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

The    past    month    has    been    one  of 
The  Forty-Fifth     practically   continuous    concern   as   to  the 
Month.  Western  Front.    There  the  great  German 

offensive  has  marie  its  weight  felt,  and  whilst 
it  has  fortunately  tailed  to  achieve  what  was  intended  and  even 
advertised  in  advance,  we  have  had  to  give  up  a  good  deal  of  ground 
which  for  every  j  eason  we  should  prefer  to  have  kept.  But  the  British 
Army  remains  unbeaten,  and  though  doubtless  there  will  be  many 
more  anxious  periods  in  the  time  to  come,  Ave  believe  it  will  remain 
unbeaten,  and  that  the  Allies  will  continue  to  hold  in  check  the 
colossal  effort  of  the  German  Arm  v. 

The  temper  of  this  country  is  grim  and  determined  The  new 
Man-Power  Act  was  passed  in  the  form  in  which  it  reached  the 
Statute-book  almost  entirely  because  at  a  critical  moment  the 
Government  asked  that  it  should  be  passed.  Mr.  Asquith  spoke 
for  a  good  deal  more  than  the  Liberal  Party  in  deploring  the 
application  of  conscription  to  Ireland.  The  consequent  situation  is 
one  of  the  greatest  possible  gravity,  and  we  can  only  hope  that  the 
swift  passage  of  a  Home  Rule  Act  may  effect  a  revolutionary  change 
in  the  outlook. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law's  Second  Budget  most  naturally  and  properly 
imposes  a  considerable  amount  of  further  taxation  for  the  war,  but 
not  merely  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  The  taxation  being  imposed 
is  what  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  many  decades  to  come,  and  it  is 
well  that  we  should  lose  no  time  in  accommodating  ourselves  to  the 
inevitable  burden.  For  inevitable  it  is  since  financial  considera- 
tions are  the  last  which  would  make  us  falter  in  a  struo-orle  in.  which 
we  were  compelled  to  take  part  lest  civilisation  should  be  over- 
whelmed and  the  rule  of  force  publicly  acclaimed  as  the  only  way 
of  settling  international  differences. 


On  April  12th,  a  despatch  was  published 
Sir  H.  PlumeiTs     from   General    Sir    Herbert   Plumer,  wh© 
Despatch.  commanded  the  British  forces  in  Italy  from 

the  time  of  their  arrival  there. 
The  despatch,  which  is  dated  March  9th,   1918,   states  that 
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General  Plumer  took  over  the  command  on  November  10th,  1917. 
He  found  on  his  arrival  that  the  situation  in  Italy  was  disquieting, 
the  Italian  Army  having  received  a  severe  blow,  and  the  aid  that 
the  British  and  French  might  give  could  not  be  immediate  owing  to 
difficulties  of  transport.  As  it  was  then  uncertain  whether  the 
Italians  could  hold  the  Piave  line,  it  was  arranged  that  two  British 
divisions  in  conjunction  with  the  French  should  move  to  the  hills 
north  and  south  of  Vicenza.  By  the  time  the  troops  had  reached 
this  position  the  situation  had  improved  and  an  offer  was  made  by 
the  British  in  conjunction  with  the  French  to  take  over  a  sector  of 
the  foothills  of  the  Asiago  plateau.  But  as  snow  was  imminent  and 
special  mountain  equipment  was  difficult  to  provide,  the  suggestion 
was  made  by  the  Italians  that  the  British  should  take  over  the 
Montello  sector,  with  the  French  on  their  left.  This  was  agreed  to. 
Sir  Herbert  Plumer  considers  that  the  entrance  of  the  French  and 
British  had  an  excellent  moral  effect,  and  enabled  the  Italians  to 
withdraw  and  reorganise. 

The  operations  are  described  in  detail,  and  Sir  H.  Plumer  states 
that  although  the  British  had  not  taken  part  in  serious  fighting  up 
to  the  end  of  February  they  had  some  share  in  the  improvement 
which  had  taken  place.  The  work  of  the  R.F.C.  and  of  the  artillery 
is  dealt  with,  and  compliments  are  paid  to  the  work  of  the 
Intelligence  Service.  It  is  stated  that  the  health  of  the  troops  has 
been  excellent,  and  though  the  men  felt  the  cold  keenly  they  had 
benefited  by  the  change  from  Flanders.  Sir  Herbert  Plumer  praises 
their  conduct,  and  thanks  the  Italian  authorities  for  their  assistance. 


A  despatch  from  Sir  J.  L.  Van  Deventer, 
Sir  J.  covering  the  operations  in  East  Africa  from 

Van  De venter's     May  30th  to  December  1st,  1917,  was  pul> 
Despatch.  lished  on  April  5th.    It  is  dated  from  Dar-es. 

Salaam,  January  21st,  and  describes  the 
campaign  which  led  to  the  conquest  of  the  last  German  colony. 
Sir  J.  Deventer  states  that  the  moral  of  the  enemy  never  wavered, 
and  nothing  but  the  determined  gallantry  and  endurance  of  the 
troops  finally  crushed  him.  To  the  infantry,  British,  South  African, 
Indian,  West  and  East  African,  he  owes  (he  says)  unqualified  thanks 
and  praise,  and  especially  to  the  regimental  officers,  who  set  an 
example  which  all  have  followed.  During  the  six  months  our 
casualties  in  action  alone  have  been  close  on  6,000,  including  over 
1,000  carriers  and  followers,  but  against  these  may  be  placed  the 
1,618  German  whites  and  5,482  German  askaris  who  have  been 
killed  or  captured  in  the  period.  Most  of  those  captured  in  hospitals 
were  not  ill,  but  were  simply  tired  out  by  the  closeness  of  our 
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pursuit.  Fourteen  guns,  77  machine-guns,  and  thousands  of  rifles 
have  also  been  taken. 


Another  German  On  April  24th  the  official  German  wireless 
Lie.  circulated  the  following: — 

"From  papers  found  on  American  aviators  who  were  shot  down  it  has 
been  proved  that  for  their  own  safety  many  of  them  crossed  over  on 
hospital  ships  certified  as  members  of  the  American  Ambulance  Service 
in  France." 

The  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  promptly  issued  the  following 
statement : — 

"  No  hospital  ship,  British  or  American,  has  ever  carried  anybody 
but  invalids  and  the  necessary  medical  staff.  Further,  there  are  no 
hospital  ships  working  the  cross-Channel  route  ;  the  whole  statement 
is  therefore  a  fabrication.  The  American  naval  and  military  authorities 
state  that  they  have  some  few  aviators  who  were  in  the  Allied  Ambulance 
Service  in  France  before  the  United  States  of  America  came  into  the 
war ;  but  even  in  such  cases  these  men  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
ordinary  ships,  taking  their  full  chance  of  being  torpedoed." 


The  Report  of  the  Government  Committee 
German  on  the  treatment  of  British  prisoners  of  war 

Brutality.  by  the  Germans  [Cd.  8988]  contains  a  terrible 

record  of   German   brutality.     The  White 
Paper  opens  with  the  following  statement : — 

"  The  detention  and  employment  by  the  German  armies  behind  their 
firing  line  in  Belgium  and  France  of  British  N.C.O.'s  and  men  captured 
on  the  Western  front  has  brought  upon  these  prisoners  an  amount  of 
unjustifiable  suffering,  for  which  a  parallel  would  be  hard  to  find  in  the 
history,  tragic  in  so  many  of  its  incidents  as  that  history  has  been,  of 
the  treatment  by  the  enemy  of  their  prisoners,  during  this  war." 

The  Report  sets  forth  Mr.  Balfour's  summary  in  February  last  of 
the  evidence  as  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war  on  the  Western 
Front,  and  proceeds  to  state  that  while  evidence  on  the  subject  rapidly 
accumulates,  the  story  in  full  detail  will  not  be  ascertainable  until 
after  the  close  of  hostilities.  From  the  mass  of  evidence  in  the 
Report  as  to  the  horrors  inflicted  upon  the  British  prisoners,  it  is 
•evident  that  semi-starvation  of  the  prisoners  was  systematic.  "  We 
used  to  beg  the  sentries,"  said  a  witness  giving  evidence  asi  to  con- 
ditions at  Marquion,  "  to  allow  us  to  pick  stinging  nettles  and 
dandelions  to  eat,  we  were  so  hungry ;  in  fact,  we  were  always 
hungry."  Another  witness,  from  Cambrai,  said: — "If  it  had  not 
been  for  the  French  civilians  giving  us  food  as  we  went  along  the 
roads  we  should  most  certainly  have  starved.  If  the  sentries  saw 
us  making  a  movement  out  of  the  ranks  to  get  food  they  would 
immediately  make  a  jab  at  ua  with  their  rifles  "  ;  but  it  was  worse 
at  Moretz,  where  "  if  a  man  stepped  out  of  the  ranks  he  was 
immediately  shot."    Then  comes  this  terrible  passage: — 

"  Two  instances  are  given  in  the  evidence  of  men  who  weighed  13  st. 
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when  captured.  One  was  sent  back  from  the  firing  line  too  weak  to 
walk,  weighing  8  st.  only ;  the  other  escaped  to  the  British  lines  weigh- 
ing no  more.  Another  man  lost  2  st.  in  six  weeks.  Parcels  did  not 
reach  these  prisoners,  for  a  reason  to  be  explained  later.  In  conse- 
quence they  were  famished  ;  such  was  their  hunger,  indeed,  that  we  hear 
oi  them  picking  up  for  food  potato  peelings  that  had  been  trampled 
under  foot.  One  instance  is  given  of  an  Australian  private  who,  starv- 
ing, had  fallen  out  to  pick  up  a  piece  of  bread  left  on  the  roadside 
by  Belgian  women  for  the  prisoners.  He  was  shot  and  killed  by  the 
guard  for  so  doing." 

In  the  words  of  Mr.  Balfour,  "  it  is  confirmed  that  the  German  mili- 
tary authorities  have  been  guilty  of  the  grossest  brutality  towards 
British  prisoners  of  war  employed  in  the  occupied  districts  of 
France,''  and  have  violated  the  agreement  of  April,  1917,  not  to 
employ  British  prisoners  within  30  kilometres  of  the  firing  line. 


In  the  Greek  Chamber,  on  April  18th, 
King  Constantine's  M.  Politis  (Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs)  read 
Treachery.  three  documents  communicated  to  him  by 
the  French  Government — two  letters  from 
ex-King  Constantine  to  M.  Benazet,  the  French  Deputy  sent  to 
Greece  in  the  autumn  of  1916  to  negotiate  an  amicable  arrangement 
with  the  Entente,  and  a  telegram  from  the  latter  to  the  French 
Foreign  Minister,  giving  the  substances  of  promises  and  amicable 
suggestions  made  to  him  in  apparent  sincerity  by  King  Constantine. 
These  documents  constitute  proof  of  the  yet  deeper  duplicity  on  the 
part  of  the  ex-King,  both  towards  the  Entente  and  his  own  subjects, 
than  hitherto  he  has  been  credited  with.  They  show  that  the 
demand  for  the  disarmament  of  his  army  and  the  surrender  of  its 
war  material,  which  served  as  a  pretext  for  the  treacherous  attack  on 
the  Anglo-French  troops  at  Athens,  was  originally  due  to  a  spon- 
taneous suggestion  of  his  own  accompanied  with  the  promise  that  it 
would  be  readily  granted  when  made.  M.  Politis,  after  reading  the 
documents,  stated  that  only  three  days  before  the  December  massacre 
M.  Karadja,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  called  on  M.  Guillemin  (the 
French  Minister)  and  expressed  fears  concerning  the  maintenance 
of  public  order.  M.  Guillemin  expressed  surprise,  and  pointed  out 
to  M.  Karadja  that  there  could  not  be  any  risk  after  the  complete 
understanding  arrived  at  between  the  King  and  the  French  Deputy. 


The  proceedings  with  reference  to  the 
Russian  and       conclusion   of  peace   between   the  Central 
Roumanian  Peace.    Powers   and    Russia    and    Roumania  con- 
tinued   to    be    hazy    during    April.  An 
Amsterdam  despatch  of  March  30th  (published  on  April  1st)  con- 
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tained  the  announcement  from  Berlin  that  the  exchange  of  the 
German  and  Russian  instruments  ratifying  the  peace  treaty  signed 
at  Brest-Li tovsk  on  March  3rd,  and  the  supplementary  treaty  took 
place  on  the  previous  evening  in  Berlin.  Midway  in  the  month  came 
the  statement  that  Livonia  and  Esthonia  were  to  be  annexed,  and 
German  troops  were  reported  to  be  still  advancing  in  Russian  terri- 
tory. As  to  Roumania,  it  was  announced  on  April  5th  that,  owing 
to  the  complexity  of  the  questions  involved,  the  ratification  of  the 
treaty  between  the  Central  Powers  and  Roumania  was  "  only  to  be 
expected  in  about  six  weeks'  time,"  that  meanwhile  the  treaty 
would  be  signed  and  published,  and  that  the  troops  of  the  Central 
Powers  would  gradually  evacuate  the  occupied  territories. 

The  question  of  the  exchange  of  German  and  Russian  prisoners 
was  raised  at  the  end  of  April  in  the  form  of  a  statement  from 
Washington  that  it  was  learned  that  Germany  had  demanded  an 
exchange  of  prisoners  from  Russia,  and  threatened  to  take  Petrograd 
unless  the  Russian  Government  agreed  to  its  terms.  The  German 
demand,  as  given  in  outline  here  (said  the  Washington  despatch), 
calls  for  the  immediate  release  of  all  German  prisoners  who  are  in 
good  health,  while  the  sick  shall  remain  in  Russia  under  the  care 
of  neutral  physicians.  The  Germans,  however,  will  only  release 
sick  and  incapacitated  Russian  prisoners. 


On  the  anniversary  of  America's  entry 
Mr.  Wilson        into  the  war  (April  6th)  President  Wilson 
Accepts  made  a  stirring  declaration  at  Baltimore,  in 

the  Challenge.     which  he  indicated  his  abandonment  of  the 
idea  that  a  distinction  can  be  drawn  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  war  between  the  German  Government  and  the 
German  people. 

Mr.  Wilson,  reminding  his  audience  that  this  was  the  anniversary 
of  their  acceptance  of  Germany's  challenge  to  fight  for  their  right 
to  live  and  be  free  and  for  the  sacred  rights  of  free  men  everywhere, 
declared  that  the  nation  was  awake  and  knew  what  the  war  must 
cost — their  utmost  sacrifice,  the  lives  of  their  fittest  men,  and,  if 
need  be,  all  that  they  possessed.  Contrasting  American  and 
German  ideals  and  purposes,  Mr.  Wilson  said  : — 

"  We  have  ourselves  proposed  no  injustice,  no  aggression.  We  are 
ready  whenever  the  final  reckoning  is  made  to  be  just  to  the  German 
people,  to  deal  fairly  with  the  German  Power,  as  with  all  others.  There 
can  be  no  difference  between  peoples  in  the  final  judgment,  if  it  is,  in- 
deed, to  be  a  righteous  judgment.  To  propose  anything  but  justice,  even- 
handed  and  dispassionate  justice,  to  Germany  at  any  time,  whatever 
the  outcome  of  the  war,  would  be  to  renounce  and  dishonour  our  own 
cause.  For  we  ask  nothing  that  we  are  not  willing  to  accord." — 
(Baltimore,  April  6th,  1918.) 

On  the  other  hand,  the  German  spokesmen  had  avowed  that  it  was 
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not  justice,  but  dominion  and  the  unhindered  execution  of  their 
own  will  that  thev  were  seeking.  That  avowal  had  not  come  from 
Germany's  statesmen,  but  from  her  military  leaders,  who  were  her 
real  rulers.  Pointing  to  the  case  of  Russia  as  an  illustration  of 
what  Germany  would  do  on  the  Western  Front  "  if  they  were  not 
there  face  to  face  with  armies  whom  even  their  countless  divisions 
cannot  overcome,"  Mr.  Wilson  said: — 

"  Their  purpose  is  undoubtedly  to  make  all  the  Slavic  peoples,  all 
the  free  and  ambitious  nations  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  all  the  lands 
that  Turkey  has  dominated  and  misruled,  subject  to  their  will  and 
ambition,  and  to  build  upon  that  dominion  an  empire  of  force,  upon 
which  they  fancy  that  they  can  then  erect  an  empire  of  gain  and  com- 
mercial supremacy — an  empire  as  hostile  to  the  Americas  as  to  the 
Europe  which  it  will  overawe — an  empire  which  will  ultimately  master 
Persia,  India,  and  the  peoples  of  the  Far  East.  In  such  a  programme 
our  ideals,  the  ideals  of  justice  and  humanity  and  liberty,  the  principle 
oi  the  free  self-determination  of  nations  upon  which  all  the  modern 
world  insists,  can  play  no  part.  They  are  rejected  for  the  ideals  of 
power,  for  the  principle  that  the  strong  must  rule  the  weak,  that  trade 
must  follow  the  flag,  whether  those  to  whom  it  is  taken  welcome  it  or 
not;  that  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  to  be  made  subjects  to  the 
patronage  and  overlordship  of  those  who  have  the  power  to  enforce 
it."— (Baltimore,  April  6th,  1918.) 

Emphasising  the  danger  to  the  rights  of  men  and  to  the  freedom  of 
the  world,  Mr.  Wilson  asked  what  were  they  to  do,  and  he  answered 
by  saying : — 

"  For  myself,  I  am  ready — ready  still,  ready  even  now — to  discuss  a 
fair  and  just  and  honest  peace  at  any  time  that  it  is  sincerely  purposed 
— a  peace  in  which  the  strong  and  the  weak  shall  fare  alike.  But  the 
answer,  when  I  proposed  such  a  peace,  came  from  the  German  com- 
manders in  Russia,  and  I  cannot  mistake  the  meaning  of  the  answer.  I 
accept  the  challenge.  I  know  that  you  accept  it.  All  the  world  shall 
know  that  you  accept  it.  It  shall  appear  in  the  utter  sacrifice  and  self- 
forgetfulness  with  which  we  shall  give  all  that  we  love,  and  all  that  we 
have,  to  redeem  the  world  and  make  it  fit  for  free  men  like  ourselves  to 
live  in.  This,  now,  is  the  meaning  of  all  that  we  do.  Let  everything 
that  we  say,  my  fellow-countrymen,  everything  that  we  henceforth  plan 
and  accomplish,  ring  true  to  this  response  till  the  majesty  and  might 
oi  our  concerted  power  shall  fill  the  thought  and  utterly  defeat  the  force 
of  those  who  flout  and  misprise  what  we  honour  and  hold  dear.  Ger- 
many has  once  more  said  that  force,  and  force  alone,  shall  decide 
whether  justice  and  peace  shall  reign  in  the  affairs  of  men  ;  whether 
right,  as  America  conceives  it,  or  dominion  as  she  conceives  it,  shall 
determine  the  destinies  of  mankind.  There  is,  therefore,  but  one 
response  possible  from  us:  force,  force  to  the  utmost,  force  without 
stint  or  limit,  the  righteous  and  triumphant  force  which  shall  make 
right  the  law  of  the  world  and  cast  every  selfish  dominion  down  in  the 
dust. "—(Baltimore,  April  6th,  1918.) 

It  is  not  surprising  to  read  that  this  utterance  was  construed  as 
marking  a  stage  of  the  war  at  which  America  has  awakened  fully  to 
the  task  confronting  her. 
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II.— THE  NEW  MILITARY  SERVICE  ACT. 

The  situation  caused  by  the  German  offensive  in  France  was 
met  by  the  Government  by  the  introduction  of  a  further  Military 
Service  Bill  on  April  9th,  and  so  rapid  was  its  progress  through 
Parliament  that  the  new  measure  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  April 
18th,  within  ten  days  of  its  introduction.  The  Act,  of  which  a 
summary  is  given  at  page  231,  substantially  modifies  the  two  main 
Service  Acts  of  1916,  and  repeals  the  Review  of  Exemptions  Act 
of  1917  altogether.  It  renders  military  service  obligatory  on  all 
men  between  eighteen  and  fifty-one,  provides  for  the  withdrawal 
of  exemptions,  and  modifies  the  tribunal  system  established  by  the 
former  Acts. 

The  Prime  Minister's  Review. 

The  Prime  Minister,  in  moving  (April  9th)  that  leave  be  given 
to  bring  in  the  Bill,  made  an  important  statement  concerning  man- 
power. He  emphasised  the  fact  that  we  had  entered  the  most 
critical  phase  of  the  war,  and  warned  the  House  that  the  Govern- 
ment recommendations  would  involve  extreme  sacrifices  on  the  part 
of  large  classes  of  the  population — sacrifices  which  nothing  would 
justify  but  the  most  extreme  necessity,  and  the  fact  that  we  are 
fighting  for  all  that  is  essential  and  most  sacred  in  the  national  life. 
Dealing  with  the  circumstances  of  the  situation,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
explained  that  we  had  raised  during  the  first  quarter  more  than 
its  proportion  of  the  original  number  of  men  estimated  as  the  mini- 
mum required.  They  were,  he  said,  making  a  very  strict  comb-out 
of  some  of  the  essential  industries,  and  a  very  large  levy  was  being 
taken  from  the  munition  works ;  it  would  amount  to  something- 
like 100,000  Grade  1  men.  A  call  for  50,000  men  had  been  made 
from  the  coal  industry,  and  military  needs  would  necessitate  the 
calling  up  of  another  50,000.  The  transport  services  were  to  be 
called  upon  to  release  the  greatest  possible  number  of  fit  men,  and 
further  calls  were  to  be  made  upon  the  Civil  Service,  it  being 
proposed  that  no  fit  man  below  the  age  of  twenty-five  should  be 
retained,  while  there  would  be  a  comb-out  beyond  that.  Orders 
were  being  issued  under  the  last  Act  cancelling  occupational  exemp- 
tions in  selected  industries  by  age  blocks,  and  the  period  of  the 
calling-up  notices  was  to  be  shortened  from  fourteen  days  to  seven. 
Explaining  the  legislative  proposals,  the  Prime  Minister  said  it 
was  estimated  that  7  per  cent,  of  the  men  between  forty-two  and 
fifty  would  be  available  for  fighting,  while  in  certain  specified 
cases  they  would  ask  for  power  to  raise  the  age  to  fifty-five,  but 
that  was  only  where  men  with  special  qualifications,  such  as  medical 
men,  were  needed.  It  was  proposed,  he  added,  that  ministers  of 
religion  should  be  brought  within  the  Act  for  non-combatant  service. 
Turning  to  the  position  with  regard  to  Ireland,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  they  proposed  to  extend  the  Service  Acts  to  Ireland  under  the 
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same  conditions  as  in  Great  Britain.  When  the  arrangements  were 
complete,  the  Government  would,  by  Order  in  Council,  put  the 
Act  immediately  into  operation.  On  the  question  of  Irish  self- 
government,  he  referred  to  the  result  of  the  Convention's  delibera- 
tions, and  said  the  Government  must  accept  the  responsibility  of 
submitting  to  Parliament  such  proposals  as  were  just  and  could  be 
carried  without  violent  controversy.  It  was  proposed  at  an  early 
date  to  invite  the  House  to  pass  such  a  measure  with  the  least 
possible  delay. 

Save  for  the  Irish  proposals  (which  are  dealt  with  separately  in 
a  later  portion  of  this  summary),  the  speech  gave  rise  to  little 
serious  discussion.  Mr.  Asquith,  who  announced  that  he  would 
reserve  judgment  on  points  of  detail  until  he  could  see  the  proposals 
in  print,  declared  that  never,  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  had 
the  country  been  faced  with  anything  like  so  grave  a  situation  as 
the  present.  He  appealed  for  the  greatest  common  measure  of 
agreement.  This  appeal  had  its  effect,  and  leave  was  given  for 
the  introduction  of  the  Bill,  which  was  accordingly  presented  and 
read  for  the  first  time. 

Progress  of  the  Bill. 

Second  Reading. 
The  second  reading  was  moved,  on  April  10th,  by  the  Home 
Secretary  (Sir  G.  Cave),  who  justified  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
clause  by  clause.  Sir  C.  Hobhouse  (L)  moved  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  in  a  speech  in  which  he  dwelt  upon  the  probable  effect  of  the 
proposals  on  trade,  and  calculated  that,  apart  from  Ireland,  the 
Government  would  get  250,000  men  outside  the  Bill  and  150,000 
inside  it.  Sir  Donald  Maclean  (L)  doubted  whether  more  than 
3  per  cent,  of  the  men  between  forty-two  and  fifty  years  of  age 
would  be  of  anything  approaching  military  value,  and  he  warned 
the  Government  that  they  might  be  crushed  down  with  an  avalanche 
of  Grade  3  men,  mostly  unfit  altogether.  He  advised  that  the  age 
should  not  be  raised  beyond  forty-seven  or  forty-eight  years  at  the 
outside.  Mr.  Asquith  asked  the  Government  to  consider  whether 
they  could  not  fix  a  lower  age-limit  than  fifty  years,  and  to  omit 
the  provision  for  calling  up  men  up  to  fifty-six  years  in  a  grave 
emergency.  He  expressed  a  hope  that  some  machinery  would  be 
introduced  by  which  the  cases  of  men  of  the  higher  ages  could  be 
considered  by  a  tribunal  in  reference  to  the  general  conditions  of  the 
men's  businesses  and  trades  as  a  whole,  and  he  announced  that  he 
viewed  with  some  misgiving  the  supersession  of  the  tribunals.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  made  it  clear  that  the  Government  had  no  intention  of 
giving  way  on  cardinal  principles,  and  Sir  A.  Geddes  informed  the 
House  that  there  was  no  alternative  to  the  Bill  but  to  let  the  armies 
down.  Finally,  second  reading  was  carried  by  323  votes  to  100 — 
majority.  223. 
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Committee. 

On  April  11th  a  time-table  was  arranged,  and  the  House  went 
into  Committee.  Sir  John  Spear  (U)  moved  that  the  age-limit 
should  be  forty-eight  years,  instead  of  fifty-one.  This  was  strongly 
opposed  by  Sir  A.  Geddes,  who  assured  the  House  that  the  Govern- 
ment only  proposed  to  take  7  per  cent,  of  the  men  between  the  new 
age  periods,  and  to  leave  93  per  cent,  in  civil  life.  The  amendment 
was  defeated  by  262  against  152 — majority  against,  110.  On  April 
12th,  the  Home  Secretary  agreed  that  the  proposed  Order  in 
Council  with  reference  to  men  between  fifty-one  and  fifty-six  years 
should  not  be  issued  until  both  Houses  had  presented  Addresses  to 
the  King,  praying  that  it  should,  be  made.  On  April  13th  discussion 
centred  on  the  clause  empowering  the  Government  by  Proclamation 
to  withdraw  certificates  of  exemption  in  case  of  national  emergency. 
Certain  amendments  were  made,  and  the  clause  as  amended  was 
carried  by  a  majority  of  143.  On  April  15th  the  future  of  the 
tribunal  system  was  debated,  and  the  Government  announced  the 
withdrawal  of  the  proposal  to  make  ministers  of  religion  subject  to 
compulsory  training.  Sir  A.  Geddes  assured  the  Labour  Members 
that  there  was  no  intention  of  using  the  powers  they  were  seeking  to 
devise  any  scheme  of  industrial  compulsion  for  the  93  per  cent,  of 
the  older  men  who  did  not  join  the  Colours. 

Third  Reading. 

The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  on  April  16th,  by  301  votes  to 
103— majority,  198. 

In  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  House  of  Lords  passed  the  second  reading,  on  April  17th, 
without  a  division,  and  the  only  substantial  change  made  in 
Committee  (on  April  18th)  was  the  insertion  of  a  section  providing 
that  every  man  granted  a  certificate  of  exemption  should  join  the 
Volunteer  Force  for  the  period  of  the  war,  unless  a  tribunal  ordered 
to  the  contrary.  When  the  Bill  returned  to  the  Commons  this 
amendment  was  altered  in  order  to  give  a  tribunal  the  widest 
possible  discretion  in  coming  to  a  decision. 

Finally,  the  measure  received  the  Royal  Assent  on  April  18th. 

The  Position  of  Ireland. 

It  early  became  apparent  that  the  proposals  for  extending  com- 
pulsory service  to  Ireland  would  be  productive  of  strenuous 
opposition  from  the  Irish  Members.  Following  the  Prime  Minister's 
explanatory  speech  on  April  9th,  Mr.  Dillon  declared  that  the 
Government  would  get  no  recruits  from  Ireland,  and  Mr.  O'Brien 
described  the  proposals  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  Ireland. 
Mr.  Devlin  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate  on  the  ground 
that  the  Government  were  ignoring  a  sub-committee  of  the  Irish 
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Convention,  which  had  reported  that,  assuming  that  a  scheme  of 
Irish  self-government  was  adopted,  it  would  in  practice  be  impossible 
to  impose  compulsory  service  on  Ireland  without  the  assent  and 
co-operation  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  motion  was  defeated  hy 
323  votes  to  80. 

In  the  second  reading-  debate,  on  April  10th,  Mr.  Dillon  made 
an  uncompromising  attack  on  the  proposals,  and  challenged  the 
Government  to  take  an  Irish  plebiscite  on  them.  Mr.  Asquith 
urged  that  compulsion  could  not  be  introduced  in  Ireland  with  any 
approach  to  general  consent,  and  said  it  would  be  an  act  of  terrible 
shortsightedness  to  precede  the  grant  of  self-government  by  imposing 
upon  Ireland  a  measure  which  was  obnoxious  to  a  very  large  number 
of  the  people.  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  however,  stated  definitely  that  the 
proposal  had  been  inserted  because  the  Government  intended  to 
carry  it.  They  believed,  he  said,  that  it  would  make  a  difference  of 
military  strength  which  would  make  it  their  duty  to  face  the 
consequences,  whatever  they  might  be.  He  pledged  the  Government 
not  to  go  back  on  it,  and  declared  that  if  the  people  thought  the 
Government  were  making  a  mistake  they  would  give  loyal  support  to 
any  other  Government  which  wished  to  carry  on  the  war. 

The  proposal  concerning  Ireland  was  the  subject  of  an  eight 
hours'  debate  in  Committee  on  April  12th.    Mr.  Lardner  (N)  moved 
an  amendment  demanding  that  compulsory  service  should  not  be 
extended  to  Ireland  until  it  had  been  approved  by  a  resolution  of  an 
Irish    Parliament.     Mr.  Asquith,  referring  to  his  appeal  to  the 
Government  to  omit  the  Irish  clause,  announced  that  if  the  con- 
ditions were  normal  even  in  time  of  war  lie  would  not  hesitate  to 
support  his  opinion  by  appropriate  Parliamentary  action.    But  the 
conditions  were  not  only  not  normal,  but  were  unexampled  in  the 
history]  of  the  country,  and  he  could  not  be  a  party  to  any  pro- 
ceedings which  might  have  the  effect  of  preventing  those  who  were 
responsible  to  the  nation  from  extricating  the  greatest  of  causes 
from  the  gravest  of  perils.    He  urged  that  the  time  which  must 
elapse  between  the  passing  of  the  Bill  and  the  actual  process  of 
extending  its  operation  to  Ireland  should  be  occupied  in  passing 
through  Parliament  a  generous  measure  of  Irish  self-government. 
Mr.  Duke  (the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland)  gave  the  assurance  that 
the  Bill  for  Irish  self-government  would  be  presented  without  delay 
and  prosecuted  with  all  dispatch.    Following  a  moving  speech  by 
Mr.  Devlin  (who  promised  to  join  up  if  the  Government  would  bring 
an  Irish  Parliament  into  existence),  Mr.  Bonar  Law  added  the 
promise  that  the  Government  would  try  to  carry  their  self-govern- 
ment Bill  simultaneously  with  the  preparations  for  the  carrying  out 
of  the  present  measure.    The  clause  extending  compulsory  service  to 
Ireland  was  carried  by  281  votes  to  1 16— a  majority  of  165. 

In  the  course  of  a  discussion  in  Committee  on  April  15th  on  the 
machinery  to  be  used  in  applying  the  Bill  to  Ireland,  Sir  E.  Carson 
said  be  had  grave  doubts  whether  the  Government  really  meant  to 
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put  the  Irish  clause  into  operation,  whereupon  Sir  G.  Cave  assured 
him  that  he  need  have  no  doubt  of  the  intention  of  the  Government 
to  put  the  Bill  into  force.  Another  Irish  debate  took  place  on 
April  16th  on  the  Report  stage,  when  Mr.  Barnes  gave  a  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  to  bring  in  a  Home  Rule  Bill  and  pass 
it,  to  which  he  added  that  if  the  House  of  Lords  failed  to  pass  a  Bill 
approved  by  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Government  would  resign. 
The  Prime  Minister  (who  nodded  approval  of  this  statement  and 
said  ''  Certainly. ")  later  in  the  debate  repeated  the  pledge  that  the 
Government  meant,  if  possible,  to  carry  the  Home  Rule  Bill.  In 
the  result  the  House  decided  to  retain  the  Irish  clause  by  296  votes 
to  123— majority,  173. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  April  17th,  Lord  Lansdowne  expressed 
the  view  that  it  was  doubtful  wisdom  to  extend  compulsory  service 
to  Ireland,  and  regretted  very  much  the  linking  of  that  question 
with  Home  Rule.  Lord  Londonderry  warned  the  Government  that 
the  application  of  the  Irish  clause  involved  a  trial  of  strength  with 
Sinn  Fein.  In  the  end,  however,  the  House  of  Lords  passed  the 
proposals  without  amendment. 

Following  the  passage  of  the  Bill  through  Parliament,  the  Irish 
members  departed  for  Ireland,  where  they  remained  for  the  rest  of 
the  month. 


III.— GERMAN  PRE  WAR  DIPLOMACY. 

Last  month  (at  page  141)  we  gave  a  summary  of  Prince  Lich- 
nowsky's  remarkable  memorandum,  which  has  since  received 
significant  corroboration  from  Dr.  Miihlon,  and  in  less  degree  but 
none  the  less  significant,  from  Herr  von  Jagow. 

Dr.  Miihlon's  Memorandum. 

Dr.  Miihlon,  who  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  war  was  one 
of  Krupp's  directors  and  is  now  living  in  Switzerland,  has  circulated 
a  memorandum  which  has  been  published  by  the  Berliner  TagehJatt . 
It  is  of  an  astonishing  nature.  It  states  that  in  the  middle  of  July. 
1914,  Dr.  Helfterich  (then  director  of  the  Deutsche  Bank  in  Berlin., 
and  afterwards  Vice-Chancellor)  informed  him  that  in  a  week's  time 
the  Austrians  would  send  a  very  severe  ultimatum  to  Serbia,  with 
a  very  short  interval  for  the  answer — "  in  fact,  a  whole  series  of 
definite  satisfactions  will  be  demanded  at  once  ;  otherwise  Austria- 
Hungary  will  declare  war  on  Serbia."  Herr  Miihlon  proceeds 
to  say  : — 

'■  When  I  thereupon  said  to  Dr.  Helfferich  that  this  uncanny  com- 
munication converted  my  fears  of  a  world-war,  which  were  already 
strong,  into  absolute  certainty,  he  replied  that  it  certainly  looked  like 
that.  But  perhaps  France  and  Russia  would  reconsider  the  matter.  In 
any  case  the  Serbs  deserved  a  lesson  which  they  would  remember.  This 
was  the  first  intimation  that  I  had  received  about  the  Kaiser's  dis- 
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cussions  with  our  Allies.  I  knew  Dr.  Helfferich*s  particularly  intimate 
relations  with  the  personages  who  were  sure  to  be  initiated,  and  I  knew 
that  his  communication  was  trustworthy." 

The  Miihlon  memorandum  goes  on  to  state  that  Herr  Krupp  von 
Bohlen,  when  informed  that  Dr.  Helfterich  had  that  information, 
"  made  a  remark  to  the  effect  that  the  Government  people  can  never 
keep  their  mouths  shut."  Herr  Krupp  also  stated  to  Dr.  Miihlon 
that  tlie  Kaiser  had  told  him  he  would  declare  war  immediately  if 
Russia  mobilised,  and  that  this  time  people  would  see  that  he  did 
not  turn  about.  To  which  Dr.  Miihlon  adds:  "The  Kaiser's 
related  insistence  that  this  time  nobody  would  be  able  to  accuse 
him  of  indecision  had,  he  said,  been  almost  comic  in  its  effect." 
Then  came  the  ultimatum,  and  concerning  this  Dr.  Miihlon  says: — 

"  Immediately  after  the  Vienna  ultimatum  to  Serbia  the  German 
Government  issued  declarations  to  the  effect  that  Austria-Hungary  had 
acted  all  alone,  without  Germany's  previous  knowledge.  When  one 
attempted  to  reconcile  these  declarations  with  the  events  mentioned 
above,  the  only  possible  explanation  was  that  the  Kaiser  had  tied 
himself  down  without  inviting  the  co-operation  of  his  Government,  and 
that,  in  the  conversations  with  the  Austrians,  the  Germans  took  care 
not  to  agree  upon  the  text  of  the  ultimatum.  For  I  have  already  shown 
that  the  contents  of  the  ultimatum  were  pretty  accurately  known  in 
Germany." 

To  which  Dr.  Miihlon  adds  that  the  German  declarations,  "  at  any 
rate  in  their  effect,  were  lies,"  and  that  when  Herr  von  Jagow  was 
called  in,  "  the  Kaiser  had  so  committed  himself  that  it  was  too 
late  for  any  procedure  according  to  diplomatic  custom,  and  there 
was  nothing  more  to  be  done." 

Herr  von  Jagow's  Defence 

Herr  von  Jagow  (German  Foreign  Secretary  from  the  beginning 
of  1913  until  the  end  of  1916)  issued  a  reply  to  Prince  Lichnowsky 
from  Munich  on  March  20th,  in  the  course  of  which  he  declares  that 
he  pursued  a  policy-  which  aimed  at  an  agreement  with  England, 
"  because  I  was  of  the  opinion  that  this  was  the  only  road  by  which 
we  could  get  out  of  the  unfavourable  situation  into  which  the 
unequal  distribution  of  strength  and  the  weakness  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  had  brought  us."  Herr  von  Jagow  indicates  that  the  aim 
of  Germany  was  to  break  up  the  Triple  Entente  and  to  draw  Eng- 
land into  the  German  orbit,  and  then  to  abandon  the  Triple 
Alliance.    He  incidentally  remarks  : — 

"  T  am  by  no  mean-fl  willing  to  adopt  the  opinion,  which  is  at  present 
widely  held  in  Germany,  that  England  laid  all  the  mines  which  caused 
the  war  ;  on  the  contrary,  I  believe  in  Sir  Edward  Grey's  love  of  peace 
and  in  his  serious  wish  to  reach  an  agreement  with  us.  But  he  had 
involved  himself  too  deeply  in  the  net  of  Franco-Russian  policy.  He 
could  no  longer  find  the  way  out,  and  he  did  not  prevent  the  world-war 
— as  he  could  have  done.  Among  the  English  people  also  the  war  was 
not  popular,  and  Belgium  had  to  serve  as  a  battlefield." 
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All  that  need  be  added  is  that  the  author  of  that  passage  was 
responsible  (as  German  Foreign  Secretary  during  the  first  two*  years 
of  war)  for  the  whole  German  campaign  of  lies  about  England,  and 
especially  about  the  policy  and  personality  of  Sir  Edward.  Grey.  In 
a  subsequent  statement  Herr  von  Jagow  gives  a  cynical  account  of 
the  traps  laid  for  England  before  the  war. 

IV.— THE  AUSTRIAN  ATTITUDE. 

During  April  there  were  some  extraordinary  disclosures  con- 
cerning the  attitude  of  Austria,  and  in  the  course  of  the  revelations 
a  sensational  letter  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Charles  was  published 
by  the  French  Government. 

Count  Czernin's  Statement. 

On  his  return  from  the  peace  negotiations  with  Roumania  at 
the  beginning  of  April,  Count  Czernin  (the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Austria-Hungary)  made  a  speech  to  a  deputation  of  the  Vienna 
City  Council,  in  which  he  attempted  to  place  on  the  Allies  the 
responsibility  for  the  continuance  of  the  war.  In  the  course  of  that 
speech  Count  Czernin  said  : — 

"  Some  time  before  the  beginning  of  the  Western  offensive  M.  Clemen- 
ceau  inquired  of  me  whether  and  upon  what  basis  I  \vas  ready  to 
negotiate.  In  agreement  with  Berlin,  I  at  once  replied  that  I  was  ready, 
and  that,  as  regards  France,  I  could  see  no  obstacle  to  peace  save 
France's  desire  for  Alsace-Lorraine.  Paris  replied  that  negotiations 
were  impossible  on  this  basis.    No  choice  then  remained." 

When  that  statement  was  repeated  to  M.  Clemenceau,  the  French 
Prime  Minister  replied,  with  characteristic  directness,  "  Count 
Czernin  has  lied/'  An  official  note  by  the  French  Government 
showed  that  when  M.  Clemenceau  took  office  he  found  that  con- 
versations had  been  begun  in  Switzerland  on  the  initiative  of  Austria, 
and  that  his  instruction  to  the  French  representative  was  "  to  listen 
and  to  say  nothing." 

The  Emperor  Charles's  Letter. 

Official  notes  from  Paris  and  Vienna  successively  discussed 
points  of  detail,  and  eventually  came  the  French  official  statement 
that  "  the  Emperor  Charles,  in  a  letter  of  March,  1917,  with  his 
own  hand  recorded  his  adhesion  to  the  '  just  French  claims  in  regard 
to  Alsace-Lorraine.'  "  It  was  added  that  "  a  second  Imperial 
letter  states  that  the  Emperor  was  in  agreement  with  his  Govern- 
ment. It  only  remains  for  Count  Czernin  to  receive  the  lie  from 
the  Emperor." 

The  Austrian  Emperor  telegraphed  to  the  Kaiser  on  April  11th 
an  indignant  disavowal  of  the  assertion  that  he  "  recognised  that 
France  had  a  just  claim  to  the  reacquisition  of  Alsace-Lorraine.'' 
The  French  Government  promptly  replied  by  publishing  the 
following : — 
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"  There  is  no  end  to  the  web  of  falsehood.  The  Emperor  Charles, 
under  the  eye  of  Berlin,  in  endorsing  the  lying  contradictions  of  Count 
Czernin.  places  the  French  Government  under  the  obligation  of 
furnishing  proofs.  The  following  is  the  text  of  an  autograph  letter 
communicated  on  March  31st,  1917,  by  Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon,  the 
brother-in-law  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  to  M.  Poincare  (the  President 
ol  the  Republic),  and  forwarded  immediately,  with  the  assent  of  the 
Prince,  to  the  French  Prime  Minister  : — 

'•  '  My  dear  Sixte. — The  end  of  the  third  year  of  this  war,  which  has 
brought  ><)  much  mourning  and  pain  into  the  world,  is  approaching. 
All  the  peoples  of  my  Empire  are  united  more  closely  than  ever  in 
the  common  will  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the  Monarchy,  even  at 
the  price  of  heavier  sacrifices.  Thanks  to  their  union  and  to  the 
generous  co-operation  of  all  nationalities  in  my  Empire,  the  Monarchy 
has  been  able  to  withstand  for  nearly  three  years  the  gravest  assaults. 
No  one  can  dispute  the  military  advantages  won  by  my  troops,  especially 
in  the  Balkan  theatre  of  war. 

'"'France,  on  her  side,  lias  shown  magnificent  power  of  resistance 
and  dash.  We  all  unreservedly  admire  the  admirable  traditional 
bravery  of  her  Army  and  the  spirit  of  sacrifice  of  the  whole  French 
people.  It  is  also  particularly  pleasant  to  me  to  see  that,  although  the.\ 
are  for  the  moment  opponents,  no  real  divergence  of  views  or  aspirations 
separates  my  Empire  from  Fiance,  and  that  I  am  justified  in  being  able 
to  hope  that  my  lively  sympathies  for  France,  joined  to  those  which 
reign  in  the  whole  Monarchy,  will  prevent  for  ever  a  return  to  the  state 
of  war,  for  which  no  responsibility  can  be  assigned.  To  'this  end  and 
to  show  in  a  precise  manner  the  reality  of  these  sentiments  I  beg  you 
to  convey  secretly  and  unofficially  to  Poincare,  President  of  the  French 
Republic,  that  L  shall  support  by  every  means,  and  using  all  my  personal 
influence  with  my  allies,  the  French  just  claims  in  regard  to  Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

"'A-  for  Belgium  she  OHghl  t<>  he  entirely  re-established  in  her 
sovereignty,  keeping  the  whole  of  her  African  possessions,  without 
prejudice  to  the  compensation  which  she  may  receive  for  'the  losses 
which  she  has  sustained. 

'in  regard  to  Serbia,  she  shall  be  re-established  in  her  sovereignty, 
and  as  a  token  of  our  good  will  we  are  ready  to  assure  her  an  equitable 
and  natural  access  to  I  he  Adriatic  Sea,  as  well  as  wide  economic  con- 
ceseions.  On  her  side  Austria-Hungary  will  demand  as  a  primordial 
and  absolute  condition  thai  the  Kingdom  of  Serbia  shall  cease  any 
relation,  and  shall  suppress  any  society  or  group,  the  political  aim  of 
which  tends  towards  the  disaggregation  of  the  Monarchy,  especially  the 
Narodna  Obrana ;  that  it  shall  loyally  and  by  all  means  in  its  power 
prevent  any  kind  of  political  agitation  in  this  sense  both  in  Serbia  and 
outside  hex  frontiers,  and  that  l1  shall  give  an  assurance  thereof  under 
the  guarantee  of  the  Entente  Powers. 

The  events  which  have  occurred  in  Russia  compel  me  to  reserve 
my  ideas  on  the  subject  until  the  day  when  a  legal  and  definitive  Govern- 
ment shall  be  established  there, 

Having  thus  set  forth  my  ideas,  1  will  ask  you  to  inform  me  in 
your  turn,  after  referring  the  matter  to  these  two  Powers,  of  the  opinion 
first  of  all  of  France  and  England,  with  a  view  to  preparing  the  ground 
hi  the  Entente,  so  that  official  negotiations  might  on  that  basis  be 
opened  and  lead  to  a  result  to  the  satisfaction  of  all.  Hoping  that  we 
shall  thus  soon  be  able  on  both  sides  to  put  an  end  to  the  sufferings  of 
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so  many  millions  of  men  and  -so  many  families  which  are  in  grief  and 
anxiety,  I  beg  you  (to  believe  in  my  very  lively  and  fraternal  affection. — 
Charles.  ' 

"Count  Czernin  having  recognised  in  his  Note  of  April  8th  the 
existence  of  this  negotiation,  due  to  the  initiative  of  a  personage  'of  a 
rank  far  higher  than  his  own/  the  Austrian  Government  is  now  placed 
under  the  necessity  of  giving  an  explanation  in  regard  to  the  attempt 
admitted  by  it  and  regarding  the  details  of  the  conversations  of  its 
delegate." 

The  rejoinder  from  Vienna  was  an  allegation  that  the  letter  by 
the  Emperor  was  falsified.  M.  Clemenceau  adhered  to  his  story, 
whereupon  Vienna  haughtily  declared  that  Prince  Sixte  was  guilt- 
less of  falsification  and  that  "  the  affair  is  herewith  declared  at  an 
end." 

The  sequel  was  Count  Czernin's  resignation  and  the  appointment 
of  Baron  Burian  (Austro-Hungarian  Finance  Minister)  as  Joint 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

V.— THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

The  developments  during  April  have  been  as  follows. 

Food  Supply,  Distribution  and  Prices. 

Changes  in  Meat  Rations. 

The  meat  rationing  scheme  which  had  been  in  operation  for  some 
time  in  London,  the  Home  Counties,  the  East  of  Scotland,  and 
certain  other  districts  came  into  force  over  the  rest  of  Great  Britain 
on  April  7th.  The  rationing  scheme  covers  meat  in  every  form, 
whether  fresh  or  preserved.  At  the  same  time,  certain  changes 
were  made  in  the  scheme  by  which  supplementary  rations  for  bodih- 
work  were  allowed,  and  more  bacon  was  allowed  for  growing  boys. 
It  was  also  arranged  that  from  May  5th  two  coupons  (instead  of 
three)  of  each  meat  card  would  be  available  weekly  for  butcher's 
meat. 

Later  in  April  came  the  intimation  that  food  rationing  on  a 
national  basis  was  to  begin  on  July  14th,  and  that  ration  books 
would  take  the  place  of  the  present  loose  cards. 

At  a  conference  of  London  Labour  representatives  with  the  Food 
Survey  Board  of  the  Ministry  of  Food  on  April  20th,  Captain 
Tallents  (of  the  Food  Ministry)  announced  that  he  was  arranging 
that  all  registered  customers  should  be  served  with  a  certain  amount 
of  such  articles  as  lard,  tea,  &c,  according  to  the  quantity  of  the 
rationed  articles  they  were  entitled  to,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
secured  their  butter,  margarine,  and  bacon.  He  hoped  that  there 
w^ould  be  more  cheese  forthcoming  in  the  immediate  future. 

Revision  of  Prices. 
On  April  23rd  an  Order  was  published  by  the  Food  Controller 
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nxing.  as  from  May  1st,  maximum  prices  for  whisky,  rum,  British 
gin,  and  British  brandy.  The  fixed  prices  include  the  new  tax,  and 
curtail  drastically  the  excess  profits  which  many  retailers  and 
publicans  have  been  reaping  during  the  last  few  months.  At  the 
same  time,  a  new  scale  of  prices  for  tobacco  was  announced,  and 
this  was  accompanied  by  revised  prices  of  matches  and  of  sugar. 

The  "  Curfew"  Order. 

During  the  month  a  number  of  new  rules  closely  affecting  the 
home  and  social  life  of  the  people  came  into  effect,  the  most  far- 
reaching  of  which  was  the  "  Curfew  "  order.  Under  this  regulation 
(the  effect  of  which  was  explained  in  the  Magazine  for  April  at 
page  149)  all  public  entertainments  in  London  had  to  conclude  in 
time  for  the  management  to  extinguish  the  lights  on  the  stage  and 
in  the  auditorium  by  10.30  p.m.  The  scheme  for  saving  coal  by 
restricting  the  consumption  of  gas  and  electricity  in  a  large  part  of 
the  country  also  began  to  take  effect. 


Shipping  Output. 

The  first  of  the  monthly  statements  showing  the  progress  of 
merchant  shipbuilding  which  the  Government  has  decided  to  publish 
was  issued  on  April  3rd.  It  showed  that  the  tonnage  of  merchant 
vessels  completed  in  United  Kingdom  yards  and  entered  for  service 
durin: 

was  as  under 


the  month  of  March,  1918,  compared  with  preceding  periods, 


Month. 
1017. 
March  ... 
April 
Mar 
June 
July 

August  ... 
September 
October  ... 
November 
December 

WIS. 
January 
Febnu.rv 
March  ... 


Com- 
pletions. 
Cross  ton<. 
118,699 

69,711 

69,773 
109,847 

83,073 
102,060 

63,150 
148.309 
158,826 
112,486 

58,568 
100,038 
161,674 


Year 
End  in  (j 
1917.' 
March  31 
April  30  .. 
May  31  ... 
June  30  ... 
July  31  ... 
August  31 
September 
October  31  .. 
November  30 
December  31 

1918. 
January  31 
February  28  .. 
March  31 


3G 


Com- 
pletions, 
(r'ross  tons. 
692,225 
749,314 
773,116 
833,863 
865,147 
928,470 
957,185 
1 .045,036 
1.133,336 
1,163,474 

1,173,953 
1,194.540 
1.237.515 


of    Merchant    Shipbuilding    made  the 

mouth  (March)  of  161,674  tons  constitute  a 
that  the  workers  have  taken  to  heart  the 


The  Controller-General 
following  comment  : — 

•"  The  figures  for  last 
record,  and  demonstrate 

inxiety  caused  by  the  comparatively  low  output  of  January  and  February 
A  58.568  tona  and  100,038  respectively.  It  will  be  seen  that,  although 
there  are  fluctuations  in  the  output  of  individual  months,  the  annual 
output  shows  a  steady  upward  tendency.  The  men  of  the  shipyards  are 
working  loyally  to  maintain  this  increased  output  of  tonnage.'"' 
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Farm  Labourers'  Wages. 

At  the  beginning  of  April  it  was  stated  that  the  Agricultural 
Wages  Board,  established  under  the  Coin  Production  Act.  was 
approaching  the  end  of  a  difficult  part  of  its  initial  work.  Of  the 
thirty-nine  District  Wages  Committees,  which  are  to  cover  the 
settled  areas  of  England  and  Wales,  twenty-nine  have  been  con- 
stituted. The  completion  of  the  ten  that  remain  is  delayed  only 
by  the  necessity  of  considering  the  qualifications  of  a  few  of  the 
candidates  for  membership.  The  District  Wages  Committees,  as 
they  are  formed,  undertake  the  responsibility  of  examining  the  con- 
ditions of  their  respective  areas  and  of  recommending  to  the  Wages 
Board  the  minimum  rates  of  wages  applicable.  The  recommenda- 
tions of  a  committee  with  regard  to  wages  are  accepted  or  amended 
by  the  Wages  Board,  and,  after  the  giving  of  due  notice  and  the 
consideration  of  any  objections  which  may  be  sent  in,  the  wages 
are  fixed.  It  was  added  that  already  two  proposals  for  minimum 
rates  had  been  received  by  the  Board — from  Norfolk  and  Northamp- 
tonshire. The  history  of  the  Norfolk  proposal  illustrates  the  work- 
ing of  the  scheme.  The  Committee  suggested  30s.  for  a  55-hour 
summer  and  48-hour  winter  week.  The  Board  made  an  alteration 
of  one  hour  in  the  summer  time,  cutting  it  down  to  54  hours.  The 
same  conditions  apply  to  Northampton. 

Small  Holding  Colonies. 

According  to  the  report  for  1917  of  proceedings  under  the  Small 
Holding  Colonies  Act,  1916,  which  was  issued  on  April  3rd,  disabled 
men  can  form  only  a  very  small  j^roportion  of  the  ultimate  settlers, 
as  the  colonies  were  not  intended  to  make  provision  for  disabled 
men,  as  such,  but  to  ascertain  by  actual  experiment  how  far  small 
holdings  grouped  on  the  colony  system  on  the  lines  recommended  in 
the  report  of  the  Departmental  Committee  can  be  successfully 
organised.  The  claims  of  disabled  men  will  always  receive  sympathy, 
but  the  first  consideration  in  the  selection  of  applicants  must  be 
their  prospective  capacity  for  earning  a  living  on  the  land.  As  a 
rule,  an  applicant,  after  acceptance,  will  be  required  to  work  for 
wages  on  the  colony  for  a  year  before  he  is  finally  accepted  and 
allotted  a  holding.  It  was  originally  the  intention  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  colonies  devoted  to  fruit  and  market  gar- 
dening, dairying,  and  mixed  farming  respectively,  and  to  cut  up 
the  estates  acquired  into  small  holdings  as  soon  as  applicants  pos 
sessed  of  the  necessary  capital  and  experience  were  forthcoming, 
but  they  have  since  decided  that  the  Patrington  colony,  fifteen  miles 
from  Hull,  shall  be  worked  for  a  time  as  one  farm,  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis.  The  Board  have  been  considerably  handicapped  by  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  experimental  colonies  on  a  sound  economic, 
basis,  as  not  only  is  the  cost  of  building  70  per  cent,  in  excess  of 
pre-war  cost,  but  the  rate  of  interest  for  loans  for  small-holdinsr 
purposes  now  stands  at  bl  per  cent. 
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NOTES  AND  FIGURES. 


Mr.    Bonar  Law   made  the  customary 
The  Budget.        annual   Budget   statement — bis  second — on 
April   22nd.    Again   it   was   a   Budget  of 
record  figures,  on  both  sides  of  the  account. 

First  of  all  we  give  the  figures  in  as  near  our  customary  form 
M,  in  the  circumstances,  is  possible. 

1.   THE    NATION'S   ACCOUNT    FOR  1917-1918.— The 

following  is  the  Nation's  account  for  the  past  year: — 

£ 

Expenditure    2,696,221,000 

Revenue   707,235,000 


Realised  J Je  fir  it 


£1.988.986,000 


As  to  the  expenditure  there  was  also  spent  on  capital  account  the 
sum  of  £716,000,  made  up  as  follows: — 

£ 

Telegraph  (Money)  Act,  1913    165,000 

Post  Office  (London)  Railway  Act,  1913  95,000 
Housing  Act,  1914    456,000 

This  makes  the  total  Imperial  expenditure  for  1917-1918 
£2,696,937,000. 

To  expand  these  bare  statements  a  little: — 


The  Balance  Sheet  for  1917-18. 


Iter  en  nr. 

Exchequer  Re- 
ceipts fro  m 
Taxes 

Exchequer  Re- 
ceipts from 
N  o  n  -  Tax 
Revenue 


£ 

613,040,000 
94,195,000 


707.235.000 
Realised  Deficit  1.988,986,000 


£2.696.221,000 


E  cpenditu  re. 

Consolidated  £ 

Fund    Services  201,252,000 

Supply  Services...  92,169,000 
Votes-   of  Credit 

for  War        ...  2,402,800,000 


£2,696,221,000 


2.   THE   NATION'S   ACCOUNT   FOR    1918-1919.— This 


jest  be  shown  as  in  the  balance-sheet  overleaf  : — 
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The  Estimated  National 

[From  April  1st,  1918,  to  March  31st,  1919,  on  the 


EXPENDITURE. 

I.    Consolidated  Fund  Services. 


National  Debt  Services  : 

Inside  the  Fixed  Debt  Charge 
Outside  the  Fixed  Debt  Charge 
Paj^ments  to  Local  Taxation  Accounts, 
Other  Consolidated  Fund  Services... 

Total  Consolidated  Fund  Services 


£ 

19,150,000 
295,850,000 
9,700,000 
1,714,000 


A26, 414,000 


II.    Supply  Services. 

Civil  Services  : 

Old  Age  Pensions    12,085,000 

Ministry  of  Labour,  Insurance,  &c.  ...  9,619,000 
Other  Civil  Services  (including  Public 

Education)    42,325,000 

64,029,000 

Customs  and  Excise  and  Inland  Revenue 

Departments    5,573,000 

Post  Office  Services   26,141,000 

Army  (Token  Vote)   15,000 

Navy  (Token  Vote)   17,000 

Air  Force  (Token  Vote)    7,000 

Ministry  of  Munitions  (Token  Vote)         ...  1,000 


Total  Supply  Services 


95,783,000 


III.    War  Expenditure. 


Votes  of  Credit  already  passed 
Add — Further  Votes  of  Credit 


600,000,000 
1,950,000,000 


Total  War  Expenditure 


2,550,000,000 


TOTAL  EXPENDITURE    £2,972,197,000 
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Balance  Sheet  for  1918—1919, 

assumption  that  the  War  does  not  end  before  March  31st,  1919.] 

REVENUE. 

I.    Receipts  from  Taxation. 

£  £  £ 

€ustoms    71,650,000 

Add  Increased  Taxation  : 

Spirits    3,400,000 

Tobacco    7,490,000 

Sugar    11,960,000 

94.500,000 

Excise    35,350,000 

Add  Increased  Taxation  : 

Spirits    7,100,000 

Beer   9,700,000 

Tobacco    10,000 

Sugar    440,000 

Matches    600,000 

53,200,000 

Estate  Duties    31,500,000 

Stamps    8,500,000 

Add  Increased  Tax  an 

Cheques    750,000 

9,250,000 

Land  Tax   650,000 

House  Duty    1.950,000 

Income  Tax  &  Super  Tax  ...  267,500,000 
Add  Increased  Taxation  22,950,000 

290,450,000 

Excess  Profits  Tax    300,000,000 

Land  Value  Duties    700,000 


Total  Receipts  from  Taxes    782,200,000 

n.   Non-Tax  Revenue. 

Postal  Service    28,000,000 

Telegraph  Service   3,500,000 

Telephone  Service   6,500,000 

Crown  Lands    650,000 

Sundry  Loans,  &c.    6,000,000 

Miscellaneous    15,200  000 


Total  Non-Tax  Revenue   ...         ...  59,850,000 


TOTAL  REVENUE    £842,050,000 

DEFICIT         ...  £2,130,147,000 


£2,972,197,000 
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We  now  give  the  estimate  for  receipts  for  1917-18  compared  with 
the  actual  receipts  ;  also  the  increase  or  decrease  of  the  receipts  over 
the  year  before  and  the  estimated  revenue  for  1918-19. 

1917-1918  Receipts 

Estimate 
1917-1918. 

Tax  Revenue  : —  £ 

Customs    70,750,000 

Inland  Revenue  : — 

Excise   34,950,000 

Estate  Duties  ...  29,000,000 

Stamps   8,000,000 

HoutTDuty    }  2-6<K>><™ 

**§£FL  }^.ooo,ooo 

Excess  Profits  

Duty      ...|200, 000,000 

Land  Values   )  400,000 
Duty    ...  J 


Total  TaxRevenue  £509,700,000 

Non-Tax  Revenue  : — 
Post  Office       ...  33,700,000 
CroAvn  Lands    ...  600,000 

Sundry  Loans    j  7>500,000 
etc.       ...  J 


Actual 
1917-1918. 

£ 

71,261,000 

+ 

compared 
with  1916-1917, 

£ 

700,000 

Estimate 
1918-1919. 

£ 

94,500,000 

38,772,000 

SI  000 

8,300,000 

+ 
+ 

17,658,000 
442,000 
422,000 

53,200,000 

qi  f;oO  OOO 
9,250,000 

2,625,000 

+ 

45,000 

2,600,000 

239,509,000 

34,476,000 

290,450,000 

2°0  214  000 

+  80,294,000 

300,000,000 

685  000 

+ 

164,000 

700,000 

£613,040,000 

£98,885,000  £782,200,000' 

35,300,000 
690,000 

1,200,000 
40,000 

38,000,000 
650,000 

6,056,000 

2,000,000 

6,000,000 

52,149,000 

+ 

35,632,000 

15,200,000 

£707,235,000 

£133,807,000  £842,050,000 

We  also  give  a  comparison  between  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  1918-19  and  the  estimated  expenditure  for  1917-18.    We  omit 

National  Debt  Charge,  Army  and  Navy,  since  in  these  cases, 
comparison  is  illusory  by  reason  of  the  war. 

Estimated  Estimated 

Expenditure    Expenditure  Increase  or 

1917-18.         1918-19.  Decrease. 

£                 £  £ 
Local   Taxation   Account    9.700,000  9,700,000 
Other  Consolidated  Fund 

Services                             1,695,000       1,714,000  +19,000- 

Civil  Services — 

Public  Education       ...  23,388,000      24,541,000  +  1,153,000- 

Old  Age  Pensions      ...  12,200,000      12,085,000  -115,000' 

Ministry     of  Labour, 

Insurance,  &c.        ...    8,542,000       9,619,000  +1,077,000 

Other  Civil  Services  ...  17,094,000  17,784,000  ^690,000 
Customs  and  Excise  and 

Inland  Revenue   Dept.    5,249,000       5,573,000  +324,000 

Post  Office  Services       ...  25,980,000      26.141,000  ^-161. 000* 
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We  give  below  a  detailed  account  of  the 
Alterations  in      altered    taxation    which    Mr.    Bonar  Law 
Taxation.  proposes  to  impose  for  the  year  1918-19. 

NEW  AND  INCREASED  TAXATION  :  1918-19. 

Estimated  yield 
1918-19. 
£ 

income  Tax  and  Super  Tax   22,950,000 

(1)  Rates. 

6^.  is  substituted  for  5s.  as  the  standard  rate  of  Income 
Tax.  with  the  corollary  of  a  revision  of  the  differential  rates 
applicable  to  "  unearned  "  income  where  the  total  income 
does  not  exceed  £2.000,  and  to  "earned  ;'  income  where  the 
total  income  does  not  exceed  £2,500. 

The  following  table  shows  the  existing  and  proposed  rates  : 

Old  Hates    New  Bates 
ill  the  d        in  the  £ 

Kate  on  "  Earned "  income,  where  total 
earned  and  unearned  income — 


d. 

d. 

Does  not  exceed 

£500 

2 

3 

2 

3 

Exceeds  £500  and 

£1,000 

2 

6 

3 

0 

£1,000   

£1,500 

3 

0 

3 

9 

£1.500   

£2,000 

3 

8 

4 

6 

£2.000   

£2.500 

4 

4 

5 

3 

£2.500   

5 

0 

6 

0 

Kate  on  "  Unearned11  income,  where  total 

earned  and  unearned  income — 

Does  not  exceed 

£500 

3 

0 

3 

0 

Exceeds  £500  and 

£1,000 

3 

6 

3 

9 

£1,000  „ 

£1,500 

4 

0 

4 

6 

£1,500   

£2,000 

4 

6 

5 

3 

£2.000   

5 

0 

6 

0 

The  limit  of  Super-Tax  exemption  is  lowered  from  £3,000 
u>  £2,500.  and  the  rates  of  Super-Tax  are  increased  up  to  a 
maximum  of  4s.  6d.  in  the  £,  payable  under  a  graduated  scale. 

Tho  following  table  shows  the  old  and  proposed  rates  : — 


Old  Bates. 

New 

Hat* 

On  the  first  £3,000  of  the  income:— 

8.  d. 

8. 

d. 

On  the  first  £2. COO 

Nil 

Nil 

On  the  next  £500 

Nil 

1 

0 

On  the  next  £500 

0  10 

1 

6 

On  the  fourth  £1.000  (£3.000  to  £4,000) 

12 

2 

0 

„  fifth 

(£4,000  to  £5,000) 

16 

2 

6 

,,  sixth 

(£5,000  to  £6,000) 

1  10 

3 

0 

.,  seventh 

(£6,000  to  £7,000) 

2  2 

3 

6 

eighth 

(£7,000  to  £8,000) 

2  6 

3 

6 

,,  ninth 

(£8,000  to  £9,000) 

2  10 

4 

0 

tenth 

(£9,000  to  £10,000) 

3  2 

4 

0 

,,  remainder 

(above  £10,000) 

3  6 

4 

6 
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(2)  Increase  of  Charge  under  Schedule  B. 
The  charge  under  Schedule  B.  in  respect  of  the  occupation 
of  land  is  to  be  raised.  The  present  measure  of  liability  is  the 
rental  value,  and  the  measure  of  liability  proposed  is  double 
the  rental  value.  Farmers,  who  occupy  land  for  the  purpose 
of  husbandry  only,  are  entitled  to  appeal  for  relief  at  the  end 
of  the  year  if  their  profits  for  the  year  fall  short  of  the 
standard. 

(3)  Double  Taxation. 
With  regard  I"  income  which  is  chargeable  to  a  Dominion 
Income  Tax  as  well  as  to  British  Income  Tax,  it  is  proposed 
to  continue  the  provision  under  which  relief  from  double 
taxation  is  allowed  at  the  expense  of  the  British  Exchequer 
subject  to  the  retention,  as  at  present,  of  British  Income  Tax 
at  a  rate  not  less  than  3s.  6d.  in  the  £. 

(4)  Ch  lid i  (  n  Allowana . 
The  allowance  of  £25  in  respect  of  children  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  at  present  applies  to  taxpayers  whose  total  income 
does  not  exceed  £700.    It  is  proposed  to  extend  this  relief  fco 
incomes  not  exceeding  £800. 

(5)  Allowances  for  Wives  and  Dependent  Relatives. 
In  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  whose  total  income  does  not 
exceed  £800,  it  is  proposed  to  grant  an  allowance  of  £25  in 
respect  of  his  wife,  and  an  allowance  of  like  amount  in  respect 
of  any  dependent  relative  (incapacitated  by  old  age  or 
infirmity)  whom  he  maintains. 

(6)  Collection  by  Instalments. 
It  is  proposed  to  allow  the  duty  payable  on  property 
chargeable  under   Schedule  A.  to  be  paid   in   two  equal 
instalments. 

Spirits   10,500.000 

The  duty  on  spirits  is  raised  from  14s.  9d.  per  proof  gallon 
to  30s.,  or  an  addition  of  15s.  3d.  per  proof  gallon. 

Beer    9,700,000 

The  duty  of  25s.  per  standard  barrel  is  doubled,  and  will 
thus  stand  at  50s.  per  barrel. 

Stamp  Duty   750.000 

The  duty  of  Id.  on  all  bills  of  exchange  (including  cheques) 
and  promissory  notes  is  raised  to  2d. 

Tobacco   7,500,000 

The  duty  is  raised  bv  Is.  9d.  per  lb.,  making  the  whole 
duty  8s.  2d.  per  lb. 

Sugar   12,400,000 

An  additional  duty  is  imposed  of  l^d.  per  lb.  (lis.  8d. 
a  cwt.). 
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Matches    600.000 

An  additional  duty  which  will  enable  matches  now  sold  at 
|d.  a  box  to  be  sold  at  Id 

Postage  Rates  3.400.000 

The  po>tage  rate  for  letters  i*  raised  to  l^d.  and  for  post 
cards  to  Id.  ;  and  there  are  other  variations. 

Total  Increased  Taxation,  1918-19   £67,800,000 


It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  estimated  national  revenue  of  842 
millions  for  1918-1919  is  arrived  at  in  the  following  way  : — 

Actual  revenue  in  1917-18    707,235,000 

Estimated  extra  yield  of  existing  taxes  in 

1918-19    67,015,000 

Estimated  yield  in  1918-19  of  alterations  in 

taxation  now  proposed      ...        ...        ...  67,800,000':" 

£842,050,000 

Luxury  Tar. — There  is  to  be  a  tax  on  luxuries  of  2d.  in  the 
shilling,  or  one-sixth  of  the  amount.  The  expected  yield  of  this  is 
not  computed,  but  the  French  tax  (wrhich  is  at  a  lower  rate — one  of 
10  per  cent.)  is  calculated  to  yield  £24,000,000. 


The  Report  stage  of  the  Budget  resolu- 
Tue  Budget        tions  was  taken  in  the  House  of  Commons 
Resolutions.        on  May  1st,  when  the  Government  made  no 
concessions.     The     Labour     Party  raised 
opposition  to  the  increase  of  the  sugar  duty,  which  was  defended  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  the  score  that  he  would  not  have  felt  justified  in 
leaving  incomes  below  £500  a  year  untouched  unless  he  had  known 
that  he  would  get  something  in  indirect  taxation  from  that  class. 
On  a  division,  the  increase  was  approved  by  141  votes  to  56.  It 
was  announced  that  the  brewery  trade  would  offer  no  opposition  to 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  beer  duty. 

The  increases  having  been  agreed  to  the  Finance  Bill  was  intro 
riiK-ed  and  read  a  first  time. 


A    special    emergency    meeting    of  the 
The  N.L.F.  and     Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal 
Max-Power.        Federation  was  held  at  the  offices  at  West- 
minster on  April  15th  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  Military  Service  Bill.    The  following  resolution  was 
passed  unanimously  : — 


*The  estimated  yield  in  a  full  year  is  £114,500,000. 
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"That  this  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 

"  1.  Recognises  that  the  present  military  situation  demands  the 
immediate  use  of  the  available  man-power  of  the  nation,  subject  only 
to  physical  fitness  and  the  maintenance  of  such  industries  as  are  vital 
t-o  'the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war  and  to  the  national  welfare. 

"2.  Endorses  the  declarations  made  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  speeches 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  introduction  and  second  reading  of 
the  new  Military  Service  Bill. 

"3.  Records  its  conviction  that  the  processes  of  administering  the 
Military  Service  Act  should  be  under  the  constant  and  direct  control 
oi  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"4.  And,  having  regard  'to  the  acute  differences  already  apparent 
by  the  proposed  application  of  compulsory  military  service  to  Ireland, 
is  of  opinion  that  a  Home  Rule  Measure  should  be  passed  through  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  at  once  and  come  into  operation  simultaneously 
with  the  application  of  the  Military  Service  Act  to  Ireland." 


On   April   25th,  the   estimates  for  the 
Work  of  the        Ministry  of  Munitions  were  considered  by 
Munitions  Ministry,  the  House  of  Commons  in  Committee  of 
Supply. 

Mr.  Churchill,  who  introduced  the  Estimates,  gave  an  intensely 
interesting  review  of  the  Ministry's  work.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech  he  informed  the  House  that  our  losses  in  guns  and 
ammunition  in  the  German  offensive  had  been  more  than  made 
good,  and,  in  concluding,  he  said  one  derived  from  all  the 
phenomena  presented  by  our  country  at  war  an  intense  conviction 
of  the  massive  strength,  the  solidity  and  the  inexhaustible  resources 
of  the  nation,  and  look  where  they  would  they  wrould  never  get  to 
the  bottom  of  the  resources  of  Britain.  Following  his  statement 
that  nearly  1,000  guns  of  various  calibres  and  nearly  5,000  machine- 
guns  lost  in  the  battle  had  been  replaced,  Mr.  Churchill  stated  that 
more  aeroplanes  are  now  being  made  in  a  week  than  during  the 
whole  of  1914  :  more  in  a  quarter  than  the  whole  of  1916  ;  and  this 
year  we  should  make  several  times  last  year's  output.  Aeroplane 
production,  indeed,  was  ahead  of  the  supply  of  pilots.  We  are  in  a. 
position,  he  said,  to  replace  every  tank  lost  by  one  of  a  better 
pattern.  Mr.  Churchill  also  stated  that  more  than  nine- tenths  of 
rhe  shells  were  being  made  by  women,  and  that  munition  workers 
were  being  released  for  the  Army  at  the  rate  of  1,000  a  day.  Since 
May  last  year  they  had  released  more  than  100,000  men  for  the 
Army  from  the  munition  factories.  Referring  to  finance,  Mr. 
Churchill  declared  there  had  been  a  vast  amount  of  ungenerous, 
ungrateful,  and  grossly  unfair  comment. 

Sir  L.  Worthington  Evans,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  declared 
that  the  Ministry  was  the  biggest  buying,  importing,  manu- 
facturing, selling,  and  distributing  concern  in  the  world. 
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During  April  considerable  attention  was 
The  Air  Force.  attracted  by  a  series  of  resignations  of  high 
officers  in  the  new  Air  Force.  First,  Sir 
Hugh  Trenchard  (Chief  of  the  Air  Staff)  relinquished  his  appoint- 
ment, and  he  was  followed  into  retirement  by  Sir  David  Henderson 
(Vice-President  of  the  Air  Council),  and  Sir  Arthur  C.  Roberts 
(Expert  Financial  Adviser).  The  culmination  came  with  the 
resignation  of  the  Secretary  to  the  Air  Force  (Lord  Rothermere), 
who  assigned  as  the  cause  ill-health  and  bereavement.  The  whole 
matter  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  April  29th,  on 
the  Vote  for  the  Air  Ministry,  when  Mr.  Pringle  (L)  moved  to 
reduce  the  salary  of  the  Secretary. 

Sir  Harry  Verney  (L)  declared  that  there  was  a  general  feeling 
of  disgust  among  officers  at  the  front  at  the  dismissal  of  General 
Trenchard,  and  Lord  Hugh  Cecil  criticised  the  Government  severely 
for  their  treatment  of  the  General,  to  whom  he  paid  a  high  tribute 
for  organisation  and  leadership. 

The  Prime  Minister,  after  a  dialectical  bout  with  Lord  Hugh 
Cecil,  said  he  agreed  with  every  word  that  had  been  said  about  the 
distinguished  service  which  General  Trenchard  had  rendered.  He 
explained  that  General  Trenchard  had  resigned  and  had  not  been 
dismissed,  and  the  Cabinet  had  no  doubt  that  General  Sykes's 
qualities  were  better  adapted  for  the  position  of  Chief  of  the  Air 
Staff  than  those  of  General  Trenchard.  He  announced  that  there 
was  every  hope  that  General  Trenchard  would  be  retained  in  a 
position  of  considerable  power  in  the  Air  Service.  Mr.  Asquith 
welcomed  the  announcement  that  the  unrivalled  services  of  General 
Trenchard  were  to  be  retained  in  the  Air  Force,  and  added  that  he 
thought  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  War  Cabinet  regarding  the 
resignation  of  General  Trenchard  were  regrettable.  At  the 
suggestion  of  Sir  E.  Carson,  the  Prime  Minister  read  the  actual 
words  in  which  Sir  William  Weir  referred  to  the  employment  of 
General  Trenchard.  The  new  Minister  said  that  he  was  not  prepared 
to  allow  the  Air  Force  to  lose  the  great  qualities  and  unique  experi- 
ence of  General  Trenchard,  and  he  proposed  to  offer  him  a  position 
in  which  they  would  find  an  outlet  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  Force. 
He  did  not,  however,  wish  the  House  to  press  for  a  definition  of  the 
position  at  present,  and  had  asked  the  Prime  Minister  to  say  that 
it  was  proposed  to  give  him  one  directly  associated  with  his  own 
aerial  policy. 

During  the  debate  the  Prime  Minister  challenged  the  claim  that 
members  of  Parliament  serving  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
Forces  had  a  different  standard  of  discipline  from  others  who  were 
not  members.  Mr.  Asquith  declined  to  go  as  far  as  the  Prime 
Minister  in  that  matter,  and  said  he  did  not  see  how  members  who 
had  gained  general  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  war  could  be 
prevented  from  using  it  for  the  information  of  Parliament. 

In  the  result  the  motion  to  reduce  the  Vote  was  rejected  by  127 
to  37,  a  majority  of  90. 
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The  report  of  the  Irish  Convention  was 
The  Irish         published  as  a  Blue-book  (Cd.  9019,  price 
Convention.         Is.  6d.  net)  on  April  12th.    The  constitution 
of  the  Convention  was  announced  in  the 
Magazine  for  July,  1917,  at  page  332,  the  terms  of  reference  being 
"  to  draft  a  constitution  which  should  secure  a  just  balance  of  all 
the  opposing  interests,  and  finally  compose  the  unhappy  discords 
which  have  so  long  distracted  Ireland  and  impeded  its  harmonious 
development."    The  volume  contains  a  letter  of  transmission  from 
the  Chairman  (Sir  Horace  Plunkett)  to  the  Prime  Minister,  a  state- 
ment of  the  conclusions  arrived  at,  reports  by  the  several  parties  of 
which  the  Convention  was  composed,  with  a  number  of  notes  and 
appendices  explanatory  of  the  decisions. 

The  Chairman's  Statement. 

The  Chairman,  in  transmitting  the  Report  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
says : — 

"  For  the  immediate  object  of  the  Government  the  Report  tells  all 
that  needs  to  be  told  :  it  shows  that  in  the  Convention,  whilst  it  was 
not  found  possible  to  overcome  the  objections  of  the  Ulster  Unionists, 
a  majority  of  Nationalists,  all  the  Southern  Unionists,  and  five  out  of 
the  seven  Labour  representatives  were  agreed  that  the  scheme  of  Irish 
self-government  set  out  in  Paragraph  42  of  the  Report  should  be 
immediately  passed  into  law.  A  minority  of  Nationalists  propose  a 
scheme  which  differs  in  only  one  important  particular  from  that  of  the 
majority.  The  Convention  has  therefore  laid  a  foundation  of  Irish 
agreement  unprecedented  in  history." 

Sir  Horace  Plunkett  adds  with  reference  to  the  Irish  question : — 

"  It  will  be  agreed  that,  of  recent  years,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its 
settlement  has  been  the  Ulster  difficulty.  There  seemed  to  be  two 
possible  issues  to  our  deliberations.  If  a  scheme  of  Irish  self-govern- 
ment could  be  framed  to  which  the  Ulster  Unionists  would  give  their 
adherence,  then  the  Convention  might  produce  a  unanimous  Report. 
Failing  such  a  consummation,  we  might  secure  agreement,  either 
complete  or  substantial,  between  the  Nationalist,  the  Southern  Unionist, 
and  the  Labour  representatives.  Many  entertained  the  hope  that  the 
effect  of  such  a  striking  and  wholly  new  development  would  be  to  induce 
Ulster  to  reconsider  its  position.  Perhaps  unanimity  was  too  much  to 
expect.  Be  this  as  it  may,  neither  time  nor  effort  was  spared  in  striving 
for  that  goal,  and  there  were  moments  when  its  attainment  seemed 
possible.  There  was,  however,  a  portion  of  Ulster  where  a  majority 
claimed  that,  if  Ireland  had  the  right  to  separate  herself  from  the  rest 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  they  had  the  same  right  to  separation  from  the 
rest  of  Ireland.  But  the  time  had  gone  by  when  any  other  section  of 
the  Irish  people  would  accept  the  partition  of  their  country,  even  as 
a  temporary  expedient.  Hence,  the  Ulster  Unionist  members  in  the 
Convention  remained  there  only  in  the  hope  that  some  form  of  Home 
Rule  would  be  proposed  which  might  modify  the  determination  of  those 
they  represented  to  have  neither  part  nor  lot  in  an  Irish  Parliament. 
The  Nationalists  strove  to  win  them  by  concessions,  but  they  found 
themselves  unable  to  accept  any  of  the  schemes  discussed,  and  the  only 
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scheme  of  Irish  government  they  presented  to  the  Convention  was 
confined  to  the  exclusion  of  their  entire  Province." 

The  Chairman  states  that  long  before  the  hope  of  complete  unanimity 
Tiad  passed,  the  majority  of  the  Convention  were  considering  the 
possibilities  of  agreement  between  the  Nationalists  and  the  Southern 
Unionists.  Lord  Midleton  was  the  first  to  make  a  concrete  proposal 
to  this  end.  and  in  December  brought  before  the  Convention  what 
looked  like  a  workable  compromise.  It  accepted  self-government 
for  Ireland.  In  return  for  special  minority  representation  in  the 
Irish  Parliament,  already  conceded  by  the  Nationalists,  it  offered 
to  that  Parliament  complete  power  over  internal  legislation  and 
administration,  and  in  matters  of  finance,  over  direct  taxation  and 
Excise.  But,  although  they  agreed  that  the  Customs  revenue 
should  be  paid  into  the  Irish  Exchequer,  the  Southern  Unionists 
insisted  upon  the  permanent  reservation  to  the  Imperial  Parliament 
of  the  power  to  fix  the  rate  of  Customs  duties.  Upon  this  jDoint, 
Sir  Horace  Plunkett  says : — 

"  By  far  the  greater  part  of  our  time  and  attention  was  occupied  by 
this  one  question,  whether  the  imposition  of  Customs  duties  should  or 
should  not  be  under  the  control  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  The  difficulties 
of  the  Irish  Convention  may  be  summed  up  in  two  words — Ulster  and 
Customs." 

The  Chairman  proceeds  to  explain  how  the  question  of  control  of 
Customs  came  to  be  one  of  vital  principle,  and  points  out  that  among 
constitutional  Nationalists  the  idea  of  Dominion  Home  Rule  for 
Ireland  has  been  gaining  ground,  and,  as  Ireland's  geographical 
position  imposes  obvious  restrictions  in  respect  of  naval  and  military 
affairs,  the  claim  has  become  concentrated  on  unrestricted  fiscal 
powers.  "  Without  separate  Customs  and  Excise  Ireland  would, 
according  to  this  view,  fail  to  attain  a  national  status  like  that 
enjoyed  by  the  Dominions."  Upon  this  issue  the  Nationalists  made 
a  strong  case ;  but  they  were  unable  to  c  onvince  the  Southern 
Unionists,  who  on  this  point  agreed  with  the  Ulster  Unionists.  A 
section  of  Nationalists  held  that  no  compromise  was  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  majority  of  the  Nationalists  and  the  whole  body 
of  Southern  Unionists  were  ready  to  compromise.  Neither  side  was 
willing  to  surrender  the  principle,  but  both  accepted  a  postponement 
of  legislation,  and  upon  that  understanding  the  majority  of  the 
Convention  carried  a  series  of  resolutions,  which  together  form  a 
complete  scheme  of  self-government.  Having  explained  the 
resolutions  at  some  length,  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  concludes  by 
saying : — 

••  Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  with  which  we  were  surrounded, 
a  larger  measure  of  agreement  has  been  reached  upon  the  principle  and 
details  of  Irish  self-government  than  has  ever  yet  been  attained.  Is  it 
too  much  to  hope  that  the  scheme  embodying  this  agreement  will 
forthwith  be  brought  to  fruition  by  those  to  whcse  call  the  Irish 
Convention  has  now  responded  ?  " 
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The  Prime  Minister's  Letter. 

In  the  course  of  the  deliberations  a  conference  took  place  between 
the  Prime  Minister  and  a  delegation  representative  of  all  sections  of 
the  Convention,  and  on  February  25th  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wrote  a 
letter  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  propounding  the  scheme  which  has 
been,  in  effect,,  adopted  by  a  majority  of  the  Convention.  In  an 
earlier  letter  he  stated  that  "  the  Government  are  agreed  and  deter- 
mined that  a  solution  must  be  found."    The  February  letter  said  : — 

"  On  receiving  the  Report  of  the  Convention  the  Government  will 
give  it  immediate  attention  and  will  proceed  with  the  least  possible 
delay  to  submit  legislative  proposals  to  Parliament.  They  wish, 
however,  to  emphasise  the  urgent  importance  of  getting  a  settlement 
in  and  through  the  Convention.  The  Convention  has  now  been  brought 
together  to  endeavour  to  find'  a  settlement  by  consent.  If  the  Convention 
fails  to  secure  this,  the  settlement  of  the  question  will  be  much  more 
difficult,  but  it  will  be  a  task  incumbent  upon  the  Government.  It  is, 
therefore,  of  the  highest  importance  both  for  the  present  situation  and 
for  the  future  good  relations  in  and  with  Ireland  that  the  settlement 
should  come  from  an  Irish  assembly  and  from  mutual  agreement  among 
all  parties.  To  secure  this  there  must  be  concessions  on  all  sides.  It 
has  been  so  in  every  Convention — from  that  of  the  U.S.A.  to  that  of 
South  Africa." 

Following  a  statement  that  "  questions  on  which  there  is  an  acute 
difference  of  opinion  must  be  held  over  for  determination  after  the 
war,"  the  letter  referred  to  the  difficult  question  of  Customs  and 
Excise  in  these  terms: — 

"  The  Government  are  aware  of  the  serious  objections  which  can  be 
raised  against  the  transfer  of  these  services  to  an  Irish  Legislature.  It 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  make  such  a  disturbance  of  the  fiscal 
and  financial  relations  of  -Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  war.  It  might  also  be  incompatible  with  that  federal  reorganisa- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom  in  favour  of  which  there  is  a  growing  body 
of  opinion.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Government  recognise  the  strong 
claim  that  can  be  made  that  an  Irish  Legislature  should  have  some 
control  over  indirect  taxation  as  the  only  form  of  taxation  which  touches 
the  great  majority  of  the  people,  and  which  in  the  past  has  represented 
the  greater  part  of  Irish  revenue." 

The  proposals  of  the  Government  were  set  forth,  and  the  letter 
referred  to  the  question  of  Ulster  in  this  way  : — 

"  They  understand  that  one  scheme  provides  for  additional  repre- 
sentation by  means  of  nomination  or  election.  They  understand, 
further,  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  a  safeguard  of  Ulster  interests 
might  be  secured  by  the  provision  of  an  Ulster  Committee  within  the 
Irish  Parliament,  with  power  to  modify,  and  if  necessary  to  exclude, 
the  application  to  Ulster  of  certain  measures  either  of  legislation  or 
administration  which  are  not  consonant  with  the  interests  of  Ulster. 
This  appears  to  be  a  workable  expedient,  whereby  special  consideration 
of  Ulster  conditions  can  be  secured  and  the  objections  to  a  single 
Legislature  for  Ireland  overcome," 

The  Prime  Minister  pledged  the  Government  to  give  effect  to  the 
desires  of  the  Convention  in  relation  to  land  purchase  and  to  give 
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favourable  consideration  to  any  recommendations  relating  to  Irish 
housing.    Finally  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said : — 

"  This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  settlement  by  consent  that  may  never 
recur,  and  which,  if  it  is  allowed  to  pass,  must  inevitably  entail  conse- 
quences for  which  no  man  can  wish  to  make  himself  responsible." 
After  this  letter  had  been  thoroughly  discussed,  a  scheme  of  govern- 
ment was  carried  in  twenty-one  sections,  separately  voted  upon,  and 
the  report  embodying  the  scheme  was  carried  by  44  votes  to  29. 

The  Majority  Plan. 

The  scheme  thus  approved  by  the  majority  of  the  Convention 
may  be  summarised  thus: — 

Irish  Parliament. 

A  Senate  of  sixty-four  members,  including  archbishops,  lord  mayors, 
representative  Peers,  and  representatives  of  commerce  and  industry, 
labour  and  local  government. 

A  House  of  Commons  of  160  ordinary  elected  members  (elected  in 
the  case  of  three-member  constituencies  on  the  principle  of  proportional 
representation),  twenty  additional  members  elected  by  Ulster  con- 
stituencies, and  twenty  members  nominated  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant  to 
represent  Southern  Unionists.  Forty  per  cent,  of  the  total  membership 
to  be  guaranteed  to  Unionists.  Nominated  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  disappear  after  fifteen  years,  but  Ulster's  extra  repre- 
sentation to  continue  until  abolished  by  a  three- fourths  majority  of 
both  Houses  in  joint  session. 

Forty-two  Irish  representatives  at  Westminster  to  be  elected  by 
members  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  according  to  provinces  and  on 
the  principle  of  proportional  representation.  The  Westminster  repre- 
sentatives to  have  the  right  of  deliberating  and  voting  on  all  matters. 

Irish  Government. 
Executive  power  to  continue  vested  in  the  King,  but  exercisable 
through  the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  the  advice  of  an  Irish  Executive 
Committee. 

I/imitations  <in<l  Safeguards. 

The  supreme  power  and  authority  of  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  remain  undiminished'. 

The  Irish  Parliament  may  not  legislate  on  the  Crown,  peace  and  war, 
the  Army  and  Navy,  treaties  and  foreign  relations,  dignities  and  titles, 
naval  harbours,  coinage,  copyright  and  patent  rights. 

Police  and  postal  services  to  pass  automatically  to  Irish  control  after 
the  war.  Meanwhile  to  be  subject  to  unified  control  by  arrangement 
between  the  Imperial  and  Irish  Governments. 

Prohibition  of  laws  interfering  with  religious  equality.  Safeguards 
for  Freemasons,  Trinity  College,  and  Queen's  University,  and  rights  of 
existing  Irish  officers. 

Money  Bills  to  be  founded  only  on  Viceregal  message. 

Finance. 

Irish  Exchequer  and  Consolidated  Fund'  to  be  established,  and  an 
Irish  Controller  and  Auditor-General  to  be  appointed. 
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Control  of  Customs  and  Excise  by  Irish  Parliament  to  be  postponed 
for  further  consideration  after  the  war,  but  to  be  decided  within  seven 
years  of  peace. 

Meanwhile  a  Joint  Exchequer  Board  (two  members  nominated  by 
the  Imperial  Treasury  and  two  by  Irish  Treasury,  with  chairman 
appointed  by  the  King)  to  be  set  up  to  determine  the  true  income  of 
Ireland. 

Revenue  due  to  Ireland  from  Customs  and  Excise  as  determined  by 
the  Board  to  be  paid  into  the  Irish  Exchequer. 

All  branches  of  taxation,  other  than  Customs  and  Excise,  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Irish  Parliament. 

Imperial  Coni  ribution . 
The  principle  is  approved. 

Land  Purchase. 

A  series  of  provisions  for  the  speedy  completion  of  land  purchase,, 
including  the  immediate  transfer  of  all  untenanted  land  in  the  Con- 
gested Districts  Board's  area,  to  the  Board  and  the  transfer  of  the 
landlord's  interest  in  all  tenanted  land  to  the  occupying  tenants  or  to 
the  State  for  resettlement. 

Judicial  Power. 

The  provisions  of  the  Government  of  Ireland  Act,  safeguarding  the 
position  of  existing  Irish  Judges  and  governing  appointments  and 
appeals,  to  be  adopted. 

Civil  Service. 

A  Commission  to  be  established  to  prepare  a  system  of  admission  by 
competitive  examinations. 

4         Certain  Irish  Services. 

The  Irish  Government  may,  if  they  desire,  defer  taking  over  the 
services  relating  to  old  -  age  pensions,  national  insurance,  labour 
exchanges,  &c. 

Other  Reports. 

Ulster  Unionists'  Protest. 

The  nineteen  Ulster  Unionists  present  a  separate  report  in  which 
they  protest  against  the  Chairman's  implication  that  a  measure  of 
agreement  regarding  Irish  self-government  has  been  attained, 
"which,  in  fact,  was  not  the  case,  as  evidenced  by  the  divisions." 
They  dwell  upon  their  reliance  on  pledges  given  by  the  Prime 
Minister  and  Mr.  Asquith  that  Ulster  would  not  be  coerced ;  deplore 
the  fact  that  the  Convention  was  summoned  in  the  midst  of  the  war, 
and  state  that  no  evidence  appeared  of  an  approach  to  the  narrow- 
ing of  their  differences  with  the  Nationalists.  Indeed,  they  note 
with  disappointment  that  almost  every  Nationalist  speech  outlined 
a  form  of  Home  Rule  "far  in  advance  of  any  previous  claim." 
The  signatories  "  cannot  help  feeling  that  the  demands  put  forward, 
if  conceded,  would  create  turmoil  at  home  and  weakness  abroad  "  ; 
and  they  further  observe  that  "  one  of  the  many  objections  to  the 
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scheme  presented  in  the  Report  is  that  it  would  make  the  future 
application  of  Federalism  to  the  United  Kingdom  impossible." 

M in ority  Na t io nal ists . 

The  report  of  the  twenty  Minority  Nationalists  declares  that 
"  Ireland  is  a  nation,  and  it  is  upon  a  like  foundation  that  we  believe 
the  Irish  Constitution  should  now  be  built."  They  suggest,  in 
order  to  meet  the  doubts  and  objections  of  Unionists,  that  the  fol- 
lowing provisions  should  be  carried  out  : — 1.  Generous  additional 
representation  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  2.  A  guarantee  for  a 
reasonable  period  of  Free  Trade  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain 
in  articles  which  are  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  either  country. 
3.  A  Joint  Advisory  Commission  to  secure  co-operation  in  commer- 
cial and  postal  matters.  4.  Continued  representation  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  in  such  a  way  as  to  reflect  the  views  of  the 
different  parties  in  the  Irish  Parliament.  5.  A  fixed  statutory 
contribution  to  Imperial  expenses.  6.  Independent  Civil  Service 
Commissions.  7.  Suspension  for  a  term  of  years  of  the  power  to 
raise  local  defence  forces.  8.  Suspension  till  the  end  of  the  war 
of  the  powers  over  Customs  and  Excise,  with  an  arrangement  to  be 
made  by  joint  agreement  for  the  control  of  police  and  Post  Office 
by  the  two  Governments  for  a  like  period. 

Ma jority  Nationalists. 

The  compromise  set  out  in  the  Chairman's  Report  is  supported 
by  twenty-eight  Nationalists  who  joined  the  Southern  Unionists 
in  that  action.  They  state  that  they  were  largely  moved  by  the 
consideration  that  such  a  Government  as  they  propose  would  be  an 
effective  instrument  for  obtaining  for  Ireland  by  general  consent 
whatever  further  powers  her  material  interests  require.  They 
further  wish  to  set  on  record  their  conviction  that,  according  to  all 
precedents  in  the  British  Empire,  an  Irish  Parliament  is  entitled 
and  ought  to  become  the  sole  taxing  authority  for  Ireland. 

So nthe r n  U nio n ists . 

A  note  by  the  Southern  Unionists  declares  fiscal  union  with  Great 
Britain  to  be  essential  to  a  settlement. 

Conscription. 

A  Sub-Committee  of  the  Convention,  reporting  on  November 
29th,  expressed  the  opinion  that  "  it  would  in  practice  be  impossible 
to  impose  a  system  of  compulsory  service  in  Ireland  without  the 
assent  and  co-operation  of  the  Irish  Parliament,"  and  added: 
"  Indeed,  it  seems  to  us  a  direct  consequence  of  the  creation  of  an 
Irish  Parliament  that  any  measure  of  this  character  must  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Irish  Parliament  before  it  could  be  enforced  on 
Ireland." 
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The  Report  of  the  Conference  on  the 
House  of  Lords      Reform  of  the  Second  Chamber  appointed  by 
Reform.  the  Prime  Minister  was  issued  on  April  24th 

as  a  Parliamentary  paper.  [Cd.  9038,  price 
3d.]  The  constitution  of  the  Conference  and  the  terms  of  reference 
were  published  in  the  Magazine  for  September  last  at  page  440, 
and  changes  in  the  membership,  caused  by  the  resignation  of  two  of 
the  members,  were  notified  in  the  issues  for  October  (at  page  487) 
and  November  (at  page  537).  The  Report  takes  the  form  of  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  (Lord  Bryce)  to  the  Prime  Minister,  the  majority 
recommendations  constituting  Part  II. 

Lord  Bryce's  Explanation. 

Lord  Bryce's  explanatory  letter  is  lengthy,  and  gives  in  much 
detail  the  various  schemes  discussed  and  the  reasons  which  weighed 
with  the  Conference  in  coming  to  its  decision.  The  Conference,  says 
Lord  Bryce,  took  the  terms  of  reference  to  preclude  it  from  dealing 
with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Peers  as  an  order,  or  with  the 
judicial  functions  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The  Conference  was 
agreed  that  the  functions  appropriate  to  a  Second  Chamber  are: 
(1)  The  examination  and  revision  of  Bills  brought  from  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  function  which  has  become  more  needed  since  on 
many  occasions  during  the  last  thirty  years  the  House  of  Commons 
has  been  obliged  to  act  under  special  rules  limiting  debate.  (2)  The 
initiation  of  Bills  dealing  with  subjects  of  a  comparatively  non-con- 
troversial character  which  may  have  an  easier  passage  through  the 
House  of  Commons  if  they  have  been  fully  discussed  and  put  into 
a  well-considered  shape  before  being  submitted  to  it.  (3)  The  inter- 
position of  so  much  delay  (and  no  more)  in  the  passing  of  a  Bill  into 
law  as  may  be  needed  to  enable  the  opinion  of  the  nation  to  be 
adequately  expressed  upon  it.  This  would  be  specially  needed  as 
regards  Bills  which  affect  the  fundamentals  of  the  Constitution  or 
introduce  new  principles  of  legislation,  or  which  raise  issues  whereon 
the  opinion  of  the  country  may  appear  to  be  almost  equally  divided. 
(4)  Full  and  free  discussion  of  large  and  important  questions,  such 
as  those  of  foreign  policy,  at  moments  when  the  House  of  Commons 
may  happen  to  be  so  much  occupied  that  it  cannot  find  sufficient 
time  for  them.  Such  discussions  may  often  be  all  the  more  useful 
if  conducted  in  an  Assembly  whose  debates  and  divisions  do  not 
involve  the  fate  of  the  Executive  Government. 

It  also  agreed  that  persons  of  experience  in  judicial,  adminis- 
trative, and  Parliamentary  work,  and  possessing  special  knowledge 
of  important  departments  of  the  national  life  and  of  Imperial  ques- 
tions, ought  to  be  of  the  elements  to  find  a  place  in  a  Second 
Chamber,  as  well  as  "a  certain  proportion  of  persons  who  are  not 
extreme  partisans,  but  of  a  cast  of  mind  which  enables  them  to 
judge  political  questions  with  calmness  and  comparative  freedom 
from  prejudice  or  bias.    No  Assembly  can  be  expected  to  escape 
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party  spirit,  but  the  excesses  of  that  spirit  usually  can  be  moderated 
by  the  presence  of  a  good  many  who  do  not  yield  to  it." 

Thirdly,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Second  Chamber  ought  not  to  have 
equal  powers  with  or  aim  at  becoming  a  rival  of  the  Commons :  that 
no  one  set  of  political  opinions  ought  to  have  a  marked  and  per- 
manent predominance  ;  and  that  it  should  "  aim  at  ascertaining  the 
mind  and  views  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  and  should  recognise  its 
full  responsibility  to  the  people,  not  setting  itself  to  oppose  the 
people's  will,  but  only  to  comprehend  and  give  effect  to  that  will 
when  adequately  expressed."  The  Conference  was  also  of  the 
opinion  that  a  continuity  should  be  preserved,  as  far  as  possible, 
between  the  ancient  House  of  Lords  and  the  new  body. 

Upon  the  question  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  two  Houses, 
Lord  Bryce  says  : — 

'  "  It  was  generally  agreed  that  a  Second  Chamber  would  be  of  little 
use  unless  it  were  strong  enough  to  differ  from  the  House  of  Commons 
when  a  proper  occasion  arose — a  proper  occasion  being  one  in  which 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  some  decision  of  the  Commons  did  not 
express  the  full  and  deliberate  will  of  the  people.  But  it  was  also 
agreed  that  the  Second  Chamber  ought  not  to  be  so  strongly  entrenched 
as  to  dispose  it  to  engage  in  frequent  contests  with  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, so  as  to  embarrass  the  Executive  and  clog  the  wheels  of  legislation. 
It  thus  became  necessary  to  steer  a  middle  course  between  'these 
extremes,  assigning  to  the  Second  Chamber  such  powers  only  as  the 
interests  of  the  nation  seem  to  require  and  finding  expedients  by  which 
♦differences  betwen  the  Houses  might  be  adjusted  with  the  minimum 
of  friction  and  delay,  avoiding  conflicts  by '  methods  of  conciliation." 

Then  follows  this  reference  to  differences  of  opinion: — 

•'On  a  subject  which  presents  SO  many  aspects  as  that  we  have  had 
to  deal  with  there  must  needs  be  differences  of  opinion.  All  political 
parties  were  represented  in  the  Conference.  But  such  divergences  of 
view  as  from  time  to  time  arose  did  not  often  spring  from  or  correspond 
to  divergences  of  political  opinion.  They  were  due  rather  to  the  greater 
or  less  weight  which  our  members  respectively  attached  to  principles 
they  all  admitted,  and  also  to  the  diverse  conjectures  that  were  formed 
about  the  probable  working  out  in  practice  of  the  various  plans  presented. 
In  such  matters  a  diversity  of  views  inevitable  among  men  of  inde- 
pendent minds.  It  has  not  prevented  the  great  majority  of  the 
Conference  from  recommending  the  scheme  here  drawn  out,  though 
some  members  dissent  from  the  plan  of  election  by  member's  of  the 
House  of  Commons  acting  in  geographical  groups,  and  other  members 
have  respectively  preferred  various  other  methods  of  election  which  have 
not  received  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the  Conference,  while  one  or 
two  members  thought  that  the  powers  of  the  Second  Chamber  should 
be  more  restricted  than  the  majority  deemed  requisite." 

The  Recommendations. 

It  is  stated  that  the  recommendations  which  follow  were  adopted 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  Conference,  Earl  Loreburn,  Lord 
Sydenham,  and  Mr.  Scanlan  dissenting. 
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Composition  of  the  Second  Chamber. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  Second  Chamber  shall  consists  of  two 
sections.  One  section  shall  consist  of  246  (if  representatives  of 
Ireland  are  included  this  would  increase  the  total  of  elected  members 
by  about  27 — i.e.,  to  the  number  of  about  273)  persons  elected  by 
panels  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  distributed  in  the 
geographical  groups  hereinafter  mentioned.  The  other  section  shall 
consist  of  persons  chosen  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee-  of  both 
Houses  hereinafter  mentioned.  Their  number  shall  be  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  whole  Second  Chamber  (excluding  ex  officio  members) 
— 81  out  of  a  total  membership  of  327. 

The  first  section  would  be  elected  by  geographical  groups  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  each  of  which  shall  meet  and 
vote  within  the  area  of  its  group.  A  Chairman  and  Secretary  would 
be  appointed,  nominations  may  be  made  by  any  member  of  the 
group,  and  the  voting  is  to  be  by  ballot  and  by  proportional  repre- 
sentation by  the  method  of  the  single  transferable  vote.  Casual 
vacancies  in  a  group  to  be  filled  by  the  member  of  Parliament  repre- 
senting the  constituencies  within  that  area,  the  member  so  elected 
to  sit  only  for  the  remaining  term  of  office  of  the  retiring  member. 

The  composition  of  the  areas  to  be  constituted  groups  for  these 
elections  is  set  out  in  the  following  table.  The  population  is  based 
on  the  estimates  of  the  Registrar-General  for  the  middle  of  1914  ; 
and  the  number  of  members  are  taken  from  the  schedules  of  the 
Franchise  Act  passed  this  year  : — 

Seats  in  2nd    No.  of 

Grouped  counties  in  area  Population  of      Chamber  Grouj>ed' 

areas.  allotted  to  M.P.'s  for 

areas.  areas. 

4,520,000  ...  27  ...  <*J 
2,640,000     ...     15     ...  M 


2,490,000  ...  15  ...  '38 

2,520,000  ...  15  ...  W 

3,010,000  ...  18  ...  45 

2,540,000  ...  15  ... 

2,550,000  ...  15  ...  35 


2.770,000  ...  15  ...  40 
4.860,000  ...  27  ...  OG 
4,0150,000     ...     24     ...  £7 


A. — England. 
1.  London 

2  South-eastern  : — 

Surrey,  Kent,  Sussex,  Middlesex  ... 

3  South  Midlands:— 

Hertfordshire,  Buckinghamshire. 
Oxfordshire,  Huntingdonshire.  Bed- 
fordshire, Berkshire  

4.  East  Anglia  : — 

Essex,  Suffolk,  Norfolk,  Cambridge 

5.  Wessex : — 

Hampshire,  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire, 
Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  Cornwall 
G.  South-west  Midlands  : — 

Gloucestershire,  Herefordshire, 
Worcestershire,  Warwickshire 

7.  North- west  Midlands  : — 

Cheshire,  Staffordshire,  Shropshire 

8.  East  Midlands  :— 

Leicestershire,  Rutlandshire.  Lin- 
colnshire, Nottinghamshire,  Derby- 
shire, Northamptonshire   

9.  Lancashire   

10.  Yorkshire  
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11.  Northern: — 


Northumberland,  Cumberland,  Dur- 


ham.  Westmorland 

2.480.000 

15 

34 

12.  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  ... 

2.520.000 

..  15 

..  35 

Total  for  England  and  Wales  .. 

36,960,400 

..  216 

. .  525 

B. — Scotland. 

13.  Scotland   

4,750,000 

30 

7o 

Total  for  Great  Britain  ... 

41,710,000  . 

..  246 

..  996 

The  second  section  should  be  chosen  by  a  Joint  Standing-  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  first 
instance,  and  thereafter  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  new 
Second  Chamber.  In  the  first  instance  the  persons  so  chosen  shall 
be  selected  from  holders  of  hereditary  peerages  (including  Scottish 
and  Irish  peerages)  and  bishops  holding  diocesan  sees,  so  that  not 
less  than  five  such  bishops  are  included  in  the  number  chosen  at  the 
first  election.  At  the  second  and  third  elections  by  the  Joint 
Standing  Committee  not  less  than  half  of  the  vacancies  to  be  filled 
on  each  occasion  shall  be  filled  by  the  selection  of  holders  of  heredi- 
tary peerages  or  bishops  holding  diocesan  sees,  and  the  remainder 
from  whatever  source  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  may  think 
best,  whether  within  or  without  the  peerage.  Thereafter  the  choice 
of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  shall  be  unrestricted,  except  that 
the  number  of  peers  and  bishops  holding  diocesan  sees  sitting  in  the 
Second  Chamber  on  the  nomination  of  the  Joint  Standing  Committee 
shall  not  fall  below  30. 

Constitution  of  Joint  Standing  Committee 
The  first  or  original  Joint  Standing  Committee  to  be  formed 
from  the  two  Houses  shall  be  constituted  by  agreement,  and  the 
Dames  of  its  members  shall  be  placed  in  the  Kill  for  creating  a 
reformed  Second  Chamber.  Thereafter  the  Joint  Standing  Com- 
mittee shall  consist  of  ten  persons — five  chosen  from  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  Speaker,  five  chosen  by  the  Committee  of  Selection 
of  the  Second  Chamber. 

The  Joint  Standing  Committee  shall  be  set  up  anew  at  the 
beginning  of  each  Parliament. 

Period  of  Tenure  of  Scat*. 

The  term  of  office  of  a  member  of  the  Second  Chamber  shall,  as 
respects  Wh  sections,  be  twelve  years.  One-third  of  these  members 
shall  retire  every  fourth  year,  and  their  places  be  filled  by  election 
in  the  manner  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

The  Law  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  ami  the  ex-Lord 
Chancellors  shall  retain  their  ex-officio  seats  in  the  Second  Chamber 
so  loncf  as  they  continue  to  discharge  judicial  functions. 

It  is  recommended  by  the  Conference  that  if  it  be  decided  that 
members  of  the  Second  Chamber  shall  receive  an  annual  payment 
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such  payment  should  be  equal  in  amount  to  that  made  to  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  and  should  be  placed  upon  a  statutory 
basis. 

The  First  Senate. 

There  are  special  provisions  regarding  the  constitution  of  the 
new  Chamber  at  the  outset. 

One-third  of  the  section  to  be  normally  elected  thereafter  by 
geographical  groups  of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  shall  be 
elected  by  groups  of  the  members  of  the  present  House  of  Commons 
and  to  retire  in  four  years;  one-third  by  groups  of  the  members  of 
the  next  House  of  Commons  and  to  retire  in  eight  years;  one-third 
shall  be  elected  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  of  both  J  louses 
already  provided  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  the  Second  Section  and 
to  retire  in  twelve  years. 

The  last-named  shall  be  chosen  before  the  election  of  a  third  by 
members  of  the  present  and  that  of  another  third  by  the  next  House 
of  Commons  have  taken  place. 

As  respects  the  section  to  be  elected  by  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee,  the  respective  terms  of  office  (i.e.,  four,  eight,  and  twelve 
years)  shall  be  determined  by  the  Joint  Standing  Committee  in  such 
manner  as  they  may  think  best.  The  election  of  persons  to  be 
chosen  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Peerage  by  the  Joint  Standing 
Committee  shall  take  place  after  the  election  of  the  others. 

M itior  Provisions. 
It  is  recommended  that  all  clergymen  and  ministers  shall  be 
eligible  for  membership  of  the  Second  Chamber,  and  that  persons 
guilty  of  corrupt  practices  at  any  election  shall  be  disqualified  from 
sitting  in  that  body  :  that  the  practice  under  which  sons  and  grand- 
sons of  the  Sovereign  who  have  been  created  Peers  and  sit  in  the 
House  of  Lords  be  not  disturbed  :  that  Peers  not  members  of  the 
Second  Chamber  shall  be  eligible  to  sit  in  the  Commons  ;  and  that 
if  the  Senators  are  to  receive  a  salary  it  shall  be  the  same  as  that  of 
members  of  the  other  House. 

Powers  of  the  Chamber. 

There  are  some  novel  recommendations  under  this  head.  The 
Second  Chamber  is  to  have  no  power  to  amend  or  reject  a  Finance 
Bill,  and  an  'Appointed  Authority"  is  suggested,  consisting  of 
seven  members  of  each  House,  to  which  shall  be  referred  the  decision 
of  the  question  whether  a  Bill  or  any  part  of  it  is  a  financial  Bill. 
The  Second  Chamber  should,  like  the  House  of  Lords  now,  have  no 
power  to  initiate  a  financial  Bill. 

Differences. 

"'  Free  Conferences  "  are  recommended  to  settle  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  over  Bills,  to  consist  of  twenty  members  of 
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each  appointed  by  the  respective  Committees  of  Selection,  with  ten 
members  added  from  each  House  in  respect  of  any  particular  Bill. 
The  Free  Conference  shall  report  to  each  House  simultaneously 
recommending  a  basis  of  agreement,  stating  whether  its  conclusions 
have  been  unanimous  and  if  by  a  majority  the  numbers,  but  not  the 
names  of  the  members  voting  in  the  divisions.  Neither  House  may 
then  amend  the  Bill,  but  only  vote  on  the  question  of  agreement 
with  the  amendments  made.  If  both  Houses  vote  in  the  affirmative 
then  the  Bill  is  presented  to  the  King :  if  not  it  is  held  over  to  the 
next  session  (whether  of  the  same  Parliament  or  not),  and  then  "  if 
the  Free  Conference  reports  that  it  has  accepted  the  Bill  in  the 
same  form  by  a  majority  of  not  less  than  three  of  those  present  and 
voting,  the  Bill,  if  then  approved  by  both  Houses  or  by  the  House  of 
Commons  alone,  shall  be  presented  to  His  Majesty  for  the  Royal 
Assent/'  If,  however,  the  Conference  fails  to  pass  the  Bill  again  in 
the  same  form  or  passes  it  by  a  majority  of  less  than  three,  the  Bill 
will  lapse,  unless  both  Houses  accept  it  as  reported  by  the  Conference. 


The   Final    Report    of    Lord  Balfour's 
Tijade  Policy       Committee  on  Commercial  and  Industrial 
After  the  Wat,.     Policv  after  the  War  has  been  published 
[Cd.  9035,  price  9d.  net].      The  Committee 
was  appointed  by  Mr.  Asquith  in  July,  1916,  and  the  terms  of 
reference    and    membership   were    announced    in    the  Magazine 
for   August,    1916,   at   page   355.    Considerable   changes  in  the 
membership  occurred  during  the  history  of  the  Committee,  and 
various  interim  reports  were  issued.    The  Final  Report  is  signed 
(subject  in  several  cases  to  reservations)  by  all  the  members  except 
Mr.  R.  Hazleton,  M.P.  (who  was  unable  to  attend  the  later  stages  of 
the  inquiry),  Mr.  J.  O'Neill,  and  Sir  A.  Williamson,  who  dissented 
from  some  of  the  conclusions. 

The  Report,  which  begins  with  a  survey  of  the  position  of  British 
trade  and  industry  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  declares  in  favour  of 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  goods  of  enemy  origin  for  a  period 
of  at  least  twelve  months  after  peace,  and  also  that  the  British 
Empire  and  the  Allies  should  adopt  a  policy  of  joint  control  of  the 
export  of  certain  important  materials  which  will  be  required  for 
the  restoration  of  their  industries.  It  is  stipulated,  however,  that 
State  restriction  on  industry  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace.  As  to  the  supply  of  raw  materials, 
the  Committee  consider  that  any  attempt  to  make  the  Empire  self- 
supporting  would  be  neither  practicable  nor  economically  sound. 
They  favour  a  selective  policy  which  shall  have  regard  to  the  relative 
importance  of  each  commodity,  whether  industrial  or  military,  the 
sources  of  supply  and  the  likelihood  of  their  disturbance  in  case  of 
war.  As  a  national  safeguard  against  any  recurrence  of  large 
British  industries  being  dependent  upon  enemy  sources  for  essential 
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commodities,  a  Special  Industries  Board  should  be  established  to 
watch  the  trend  of  industrial  development  and  to  frame  schemes  for 
the  promotion  and  assistance  of  essential  industries.  While 
thinking  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  impose  restrictions  generally 
on  aliens,  the  Committee  recommend  the  reservation  of  certain 
occupations,  such  as  pilot  and  patent  agent,  to  British  subjects. 
They  suggest  the  licensing  of  foreign  commercial  travellers,  licences 
for  foreign  banks  and  insurance  companies,  and  stringent  police 
regulations  for  a  period  concerning  subjects  of  present  enemy 
countries.  The  Committee  declare  it  very  desirable  that  in  all 
important  British  industries  there  should  exist  strong,  compre- 
hensive and  well  organised  associations  which  should  be  clearing 
houses  of  information  of  common  interest,  and  that  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  by  the  Government  to  the  formation  of  com- 
binations of  manufacturers  and  others  concerned  with  securing 
supplies.  In  regard  to  production,  constructive  action  must  come 
from  the  industries  themselves.  They  do  not  approve  of  an  Imperial 
Bank  of  Industry,  as  private  enterprise  is  likely  to  be  more  effectual. 
The  remedy,  for  shortage  of  capital  after  the  war  must  be  sought 
mainly  in  the  increase  of  production  and  saving,  the  avoidance  of 
unnecessary  expenditure  by  the  State,  and  the  further  taxation  of 
luxuries. 

Fiscal  Policy. 

As  to  future  economic  policy,  a  majority  of  the  Committee  do 
not  think  it  expedient  to  establish  a  comprehensive  tariff  scheme 
•covering  the  whole  range  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom. 
They  make  the  following  recommendations : — 

1.  The  producers  of  this  country  are  entitled  to  require  from  the 
'Government  that  they  should  be  protected  in  their  home  market  against 
"dumping  "  and  against  the  introduction  of  "  sweated  "  goods.    .  . 
We  recommend  that  action  be  taken  in  regard  to  "dumping"  on  the 
lines  (though  not  necessarily  in  the  precise  form)  adopted  in  Canada. 

2.  Those  industries  which  we  have  already  described  as  "key"  or 
"  pivotal  "  [industries  producing  special  commodities  essential  to  national 
safety]  should  be  maintained  in  this  country  at  all  hazards  and  at  any 
expense. 

3.  As  regards  other  industries,  protection  by  means  of  Customs  duties 
or  Government  assistance  in  other  forms  should  be  afforded  only  to 
carefully  selected  branches  of  industry,  which  must  be  maintained  either 
for  reasons  of  national  safety  or  on  the  general  ground  that  it  is  undesir- 
able that  any  industry  of  real  importance  to  our  economic  strength  and 
well  being  should  be  allowed  to  be  weakened  by  foreign  competition,  or 
brought  to  any  serious  extent  under  alien  domination  or  control. 

4.  Preferential  treatment  should  be  accorded  to  the  British  Oversea 
Dominions  and  Possessions  in  respect  of  any  Customs  duties  now  or 
hereafter  to  be  imposed  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  other  forms  of  Imperial  Preference. 

5.  As  regards  our  commercial  relations  with  our  present  Allies  and 
neutrals  the  denunciation  of  existing  Commercial  treaties  is  unnecessary 
and  inexpedient,  but  the  present  opportunity   should  be   taken  to 
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endeavour  to  promote  our  trade  with  our  Allies,  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  the  possibility  of  utilising  for  purposes  oi  negotiation  with 
them  and  present  neutrals  any  duties  which  may  be  imposed  in  accor- 
dance with  the  principles  laid  down  above. 

The  Committee  hasten  to  add: — 

In  view  of  the  danger  that  the  admission  of  the  principle  of  Protec- 
tion, even  to  a  limited  extent,  may  give  rise  to  a  wide-spread  demand  for 
similar  assistance  from  other  industries,  and  consequently  to  an  amount 
of  political  pressure  which  it  may  be  very  difficult  to  resist,  wc  further 
recommend  that  a  strong  and  competent  Be  ard,  with  an  independent 
status,  should  be  established  to  examine  into  all  applications  from 
industries  for  State  assistance,  to  advise  His  Majesty's  Government  upon 
such  applications,  and  where  a  case  is  made  out  to  frame  proposals  as 
to  the  precise  nature  and  extent  of  the  assistance  to  be  given.  Before 
recommending  tariff  protection  the  Board  should  consider  forms  of  State 
assistance  other  than,  or  concurrent  with,  protective  duties,  and  it  should 
have  constantly  in  mind  the  safeguarding  of  the  interests  of  consumers 
and  of  labour,  and  should  make  recommendations  as  to  the  conditions  to 
be  imposed  for  these  purposes. 


The  first  Whitley  Report  (see  Magazine 
Industrial  for  July,  1917,  at  page  305)  on  the 
Councils.  relations  between  employers  and  employed 

dealt  with  industries  in  which  there  already 
exist  representative  organisations  on  both  sides,  and  advocated  the 
formation  of  joint  industrial  councils.  A  second  Report  of  the 
Whitley  Committee,  issued  midway  in  March,  deals  with  industries 
in  which  the  degree  of  organisation  is  either  not  so  great  or  is  nil. 
This  second  Report  first  classifies  the  industries  of  the  country  into 
three  groups  corresponding  roughly  to  their  degree  of  organisation  : — 

Group  A. — Industries  in  which  organisation  is  sufficiently  developed 
to  render  the  existing  associations  of  employers  and  employed  repre- 
sentative of  the  great  majority  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

Group  B. — Industries  in  which  as  regards  either  employers  or 
employed,  or  both,  the  degree  of  organisation,  though  considerable,  is 
less  marked  than  in  Group  A. 

Group  C. — Industries  in  which  organisation  either  as  regards 
employers  or  employed,  or  both,  is  so  imperfect  that  no  existing  associa- 
tions can  be  said  adequately  to  represent  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

The  Report  recommends  for  industries  in  Group  B  much  the  same 
proposals  as  were  advocated  in  the  first  Report  for  Group  A  indus- 
tries, with  this  addition,  that  wherever  in  these  industries  a  National 
Industrial  Council  is  formed  there  should  be  appointed  one,  or  at 
most  two,  official  representatives  to  assist  in  the  formation  and  to 
act  later  in  an  advisory  capacity,  to  serve  as  a  link  with  the  Govern- 
ment. Some  industries  coming  within  Group  B  cannot,  owing  to 
their  geographical  distribution  or  other  causes,  be  brought  readily 
within  the  scope  of  the  proposals  for  a  National  Industrial  Council, 
though  they  may  quite  well  be  organised  in  separate  districts.  In 
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such  a  case  the  Committee  recommend  the  formation  of  a.  District 
Industrial  Council,  anticipating  that  its  influence  will  be  such  that 
in  time  the  industry  will  become  suitable  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Industrial  Council.  To  industries  of  Group  C  (wherein 
the  decree  of  organisation  is  such  as  to  make  National  or  District 
Industrial  Councils  impracticable)  the  Committee  suggest  that  the 
machinery  of  the  Trade  Boards  Act  might  well  be  applied  pending 
the  further  development  of  their  organisation.  The  Committee  also 
recommend  that  industries  in  Groups  A  and  B,  which  have  sections 
or  areas  wherein  the  degree  of  organisation  falls  much  below  what 
is  normal  in  the  remainder  of  the  industry,  should  have  some  mean- 
whereby  they  may  bring  the  whole  of  the  trade  up  to  a  minimum 
standard  of  organisation  agreed  upon  by  a  majority  of  the  industry. 
They  recommend  that,  on  the  application  of  a  National  Industrial 
Council,  the  Ministry  of  Labour  should  establish  for  a  section  of  that 
industry  a  Trade  Board  on  which  the  National  Industrial  Council 
should  be  represented  or  should  constitute  the  Industrial  Council 
itself  as  the  Trade  Board.  All  the  chief  industries  of  the  countrv, 
the  Committee  consider,  could  be  brought  under  one  or  other  of  the 
schemes  contained  in  this  and  the  first  Report. 

The  Whitley  Committee  at  about  the  same  time  presented  a 
Supplementary  Report  on  '*  Works  Committees" — or  joint  com- 
mittees of  employers  and  employed  in  each  factory,  workshop,  or 
coal-pit' — the  formation  of  which  was  advocated  in  the  first  Whitley 
Report.  This  Supplementary  Report  states  that  in  every  industry 
there  are  certain  questions,  such  as  rates  of  wages  and  hours 
of  work,  which  should  be  settled  by  district  or  national  agreement. 
With  any  matter  so  settled  no  Works  Committee  should  interfere. 
But  there  are  also  many  questions  peculiar  to  each  individual  work- 
shop or  factory,  and  the  purpose  of  a  Works  Committee  is  to  estab- 
lish and  maintain  a  system  of  friendly  co-operation  and  discussion 
between  employers  and  employed  on  these  matters.  The  Committee 
state  that  the  success  of  Works  Committees  would  be  very  seriously 
interfered  with  if  the  idea  existed  that  they  were  used,  or  were  likely 
to  be  used,  by  employers  in  opposition  to  trade  unionism.  They  feel 
strongly  that  the  setting  up  of  Works  Committees  without  the 
co-operation  of  the  trade  unions  and  the  employers'  associations 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  the  improved  industrial  relationships 
which  in  these  Reports  the)-  are  trying  to  further.  The  Report  says 
that  the  Works  Committee  should  have  regular  meetings  at  fixed 
times — as  a  rule,  not  less  frequently  than  once  a  fortnight — and  that 
they  should  always  keep  in  the  forefront  the  idea  of  constructive 
co-operation  in  the  improvement  of  the  industry  to  which  they 
belong.  "  There  is  an  undeveloped  asset  of  constructive 
ability — valuable  alike  to  the  industry  and  to  the  State — awaiting 
the  means  of  realisation.  Problems,  old  and  new,  will  find  their 
solution  in  a  frank  partnership  of  knowledge,  experience,  and  good- 
will. Works  Committees  would  fail  in  their  main  purpose  if  they 
existed  only  to  smooth  over  grievances." 
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Ministerial  Changes. 

The  following  Ministerial  changes  have  been  announced : — 

The  Earl  of  Derby  (U)  to  be  his  Majesty's  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary and  Plenipotentiary  on  a  Special  Mission  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  French  Republic,  in  succession  to  Lord  Bertie. 

Viscount  Milner  (U)  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  in 
succession  to  the  Earl  of  Derby  (U). 

The  Right  Hon.  Austen  Chamberlain,  M.P.  (U),  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  War  Cabinet. 

Sir  W.  Weir  to  be  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Air  Force,  in 
succession  to  Lord  Rothermere  (L). 

Viscount  French,  O.M.,  K.P.,  to  be  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Ireland,  in  succession  to  Lord  Wimborne  (L). 

Mr.  E.  Shortt,  K.C.,  M.P.  (L)  to  be  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
in  succession  to  Mr.  H.  E.  Duke,  M.P.  (U). 

Mr.  Ian  Macpherson  (L)  to  be  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  for 
War. 

Mr.  J.  B.  Powell,  K.C.,  to  be  Solicitor-General  for  Ireland. 

New  Pensions  Scale. 

A  new  scale  of  allowances  for  the  widows,  children,  and 
dependents  of  soldiers,  which  came  into  operation  on  May  1st,  gives 
substantial  increases.  The  new  children's  allowances  in  comparison 
with  the  present  are  as  follows : — 

First  Child.  Second.  Others. 

s.   d.  s.   d.  s.  d. 

New  scale   68        ...       50       ...  42 

Present  scale       ...    50       ...       42        ...  34 

In  the  present  scale  the  allowance  for  a  fourth  and  other  children 
is  fixed  at  2s.  6d.  each.  Pensions  to  motherless  children  are  raised  from 
7s.  a  week  to  10s.,  and  where  two  or  more  are  maintained  by  the  same 
person  from  6s.  each  to  9s.  2d.  For  illegitimate  children  the  rate 
is  increased  from  5s.  to  6s.  8d.  With  respect  to  widows  alternative 
pensions  will  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  two-thirds,  instead  of  one- 
half,  of  the  alternative  pension  that  might  have  been  payable  to 
the  husband  had  he  survived  and  remained  capable  of  earning. 
Parents  may  receive  a  pension  if  they  are  incapable  of  self-support 
from  age  or  infirmity  and  are  in  pecuniary  need. 

Science  in  Education. 

A  Report  [Cd.  9011,  price  9d.]  containing  86  pages  has  been 
issued  by  the  Committee  which  was  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  August,  1916,  to  inquire  into  the  position  occupied  by  natural 
science  in  the  educational  system  of  Great  Britain,  especially  in 
secondary  schools  and  universities,  and  to  advise  what  measures  are 
needed  to  promote  its  study,  regard  being  had  to  the  requirements 
of  a  liberal  education,  to  the  advancement  of  pure  science,  and  to 
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the  interests  of  the  trades,  industries,  and  professions  which  particu- 
larly depend  on  applied  science.  In  its  general  conclusions  the 
report  recommends  that  natural  science  should  be  included  in  the 
general  course  of  education  for  all  up  to  the  age  of  about  sixteen, 
and  that  the  tests  of  such  a  course,  as  recommended  in  the  report, 
should,  with  necessary  modifications,  be  accepted  as  the  normal 
qualification  for  entrance  to  the  universities  and  professions.  Real 
progress  in  education,  it  is  urged,  depends  on  a  revolution  in  the 
public  attitude  towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  the  importance 
of  their  training.  A  large  increase  in  the  number  of  scholarships  at 
all  stages  of  education  is  held  to  be  necessary,  and  periodical 
inspection  should  be  compulsory  on  all  schools. 

State  Railways  and  Canals. 

The  Prime  Minister,  replying  to  a  deputation  from  the  Trades 
Union  Congress  Committee  on  March  20th  on  the  nationalisation  of 
railways  and  canals,  said  he  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  the 
general  character  of  the  proposals  put  forward.  The  credit  of  the 
State  would  enable  them  to  pay  lower  interest  for  borrowed  capital, 
to  pay  better  wages  to  railway  workers,  and  to  provide  better 
facilities  to  the  travelling  and  the  trading  public.  Under  the  old 
system  they  had  had  an  excess  of  trains  serving  one  district  on 
account  of  competition,  but  in  another  district  they  had  been 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  one  railway,  and  there  had  been  a  dearth 
of  facilities.  He  was  certain  that  they  could  not  go  back  to  the  old 
system.  He  had  not  met  any  railwayman  who  thought  it  possible 
to  do  so.  Canals  had  been  steadily  discouraged,  and  that  had  been 
largely  due  to  railway  competition.  He  was  not  sure  whether  any- 
thing would  make  them  fit  for  motor  transport,  but  that  was  an 
engineering  question  on  which  he  could  not  express  an  opinion. 
It  was  a  question  of  reconstruction  so  far  as  the  canals  of  this 
country  were  concerned.  At  the  present  moment  we  were  fighting 
the  canals  of  Germany.  They  were  part  of  the  weapons  with  which 
we  were  confronted,  but  luckily  we  had  the  fine  canal  system  of 
France.  The  primary  question  relating  to  the  settling  not  only  of 
soldiers  and  sailors  on  the  land,  but  also  of  the  people  generally, 
in  a  way  that  had  never  been  done  before,  was  one  of  transport, 
and  the  Government  had  appointed  two  Committees  of  experienced 
men  to  consider  the  problem.  They  would  have,  as  a  result  of  the 
war,  thousands  of  motor-lorries  and  many  miles  of  light  railway 
material  and  trucks,  which  would  be  used  to  develop  traffic  in  rural 
areas.  Dealing  with  the  subject  of  pensions  for  mothers,  he  said 
that  he  agreed  that  the  problem  of  child  welfare  should  not  be  looked 
at  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  advantage  to  the  individual,  but 
from  that  of  the  benefit  to  the  State.  At  the  present  time,  however, 
the  burden  of  the  State  was  colossal.  The  proposal  in  regard  to 
old  age  pensions  alone  would  involve  an  additional  expenditure  of 
£80,000,000  a  year. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  SESSION  OF  1918.— I. 


The  following  public  Acts  have  received  the  Royal  Assent  and 
been  placed  on  the  Statute  Book  since  the  opening  of  the  present 
Session  of  Parliament.  Where  no  date  is  stated  for  the  beginning 
of  an  Act,  it  came  into  operation  on  receiving  the  Royal  Assent. 

A.— LEGISLATION  MADE  NECESSARY  BY  THE 

WAR. 

Military  Service  {So.  2)  Act,  1918  (8  George  V.,  c.  5).— The 
first  section,  which  extends  the  obligation  to  military  service,  is  as 
follows : — 

1.  — (1)  Every  male  British  subject  who  has,  at  any  time  since  the 
14th  day  of  August,  1915,  been,  or  for  the  time  being  is,  in  Great  Britain, 
and  who  at  the  date  of  passing  of  this  Act  has  attained  the  age  of 
18  years  and  has  not  attained  the  age  of  51  years,  or  who  at  any  subse- 
quent date  attains  the  age  of  18  years,  shall,  unless  he  is  for  the  time 
being  within  the  exceptions  set  out  in  the  First  Schedule  to  this  Act,  be 
deemed,  as  from  the  date  of  the  passing  of  this  Act,  or  as  from  that 
subsequent  date,  or,  if  having  been  within  those  exceptions  he  sub- 
sequently ceases  so  to  be,  as  from  the  date  on  which  he  so  ceases,  as  the 
case  may  be,  to  have  been  duly  enlisted  in  His  Majesty's  regular  forces 
for  general  service  with  the  colours  or  in  the  reserve  for  the  period  of  the 
war,  and  to  have  been  forthwith  transferred  to  the  reserve  : 

Provided  that — 

(a)  if  it  appears  to  His  Majesty  at  any  time  that  it  is  necessary 
so  to  do  for  the  defence  of  the  realm,  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in 
Council  declare  that  the  foregoing  provision  shall,  as  respects  men 
generally,  or  as  respects  any  class  of  men,  have  effect,  as  from  a  date 
to  be  specified  in  the  Order,  as  if  any  age  specified  in  the  Order  not 
exceeding  56  years  were  therein  substituted  for  the  age  of  51  years, 
but  where  it  is  proposed  to  make  any  such  Order  as  aforesaid,  a 
draft  of  the  Order  shall  be  presented  to  each  House  of  Parliament, 
and  the  draft  Order  shall  not  be  submitted  to  His  Majesty  in  Council 
unless  each  House  presents  an  Address  to  His  Majesty  praying  that 
the  Order  may  be  made ;  and 

(6)  as  respects  any  person  being  a  duly  qualified  medical  practi- 
tioner, the  foregoing  provision  shall  have  effect  as  if  the  age  of  56 
years  were  therein  substituted  for  the  age  of  51  years. 

Power  to  apply  the  Act  to  Ireland  is  given  in  the  following  terms  : — 

2.  His  Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  extend  this  Act  to  Ireland, 
and  this  Act  if  so  extended  shall,  subject  to  such  modifications  and 
adaptations  as  may  be  made  by  the  Order  for  the  purpose  of  making  it 
applicable  to  Ireland,  have  effect  accordingly. 

An  Order  in  Council  under  this  section  may,  as  respects  the  civil 
court  before  which  the  proceedings  in  respect  of  any  offence  punishable 
on  summary  conviction  under  the  Reserve  Forces  Acts,  1882  to  1907, 
the  Army  Act,  the  Military  Service  Acts,  1916  to  1918,  or  this  Act,  or 
any  orders  or  regulations  made  thereunder,  are  to  be  brought  in 
Ireland — 
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(a)  make  special  provision  with  respect  to  the  constitution  of  the' 
court;  and 

(b)  assign  any  such  proceedings  to  such  civil  court  or  courts  as- 
may  be  specified  in  the  Order. 

Section  3  gives  power  by  proclamation  to  withdraw  certificates  of" 
exemption  in  case  of  national  emergency,  and  Section  4  deals  with 
provisions  as  to  applications  for  certificates  of  exemption  and  as  to* 
calling  up. 

B,— ORDINARY  LEGISLATION. 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  1)  Act,  1918  (8  George  V.,  c.  1). — 
Provides  for  the  issue  of  £906,468  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  for- 
the  services  of  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1918,  and  of 
£645,867,000  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1919. 

Marriages  (Ireland)  Act,  1918  (8  George  V.,  c.  2). — Extends  the- 
hours  of  marriages  in  Ireland  until  3  p.m. 

Overseas  Trade  Department  (Secretary)  Act,  1918  (8  George  V., 
c.  3). — Provides  for  the  joint  appointment  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  a  Secretary  of  the 
Overseas  Trade  Department  at  a  remuneration  not  exceeding; 
£2,000  per  annum. 

Trustee  Savings  Banks  Act,  1918  (8  George  V.,  c.  4). — 
Gives  the  National  Debt  Commissioners  control  over  special  invest- 
ment business  of  trustee  savings  banks,  and  provides  for  the- 
establishment  of  a  guarantee  fund. 


New  Publications. 


My  Mission  to  London,  1912-1914.  By  Prince  Lichnowsky.. 
(London:  Cassell  &  Co.).  Price  6d.  net. 
The  revelations  of  the  diplomatist  who  represented  Germany  in. 
England  when  war  broke  out  are  of  such  far-reaching  importance- 
that  Messrs.  Cassell  have  performed  a  useful  public  service  in  giving 
them  to  the  world  in  collected  form.  To  Liberals  the  confessions 
of  the  Ambassador  will  especially  commend  themselves  because  of 
the  justification  they  provide  of  the  line  of  conduct  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  during  those  critical  days  when  the  affairs  of  the  nations  were 
in  the  balance.  Nobody  can  read  these  honest  utterances  without 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  constitute  the  best  possible 
vindication  of  the  British  statesman  who,  with  a  terrible 
responsibility  resting  upon  him,  struggled  strenuously  to  the  last 
moment  to  avert  war.  Whether  Lichnowsky  was  deceived  by  his 
Government  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  the  course  of  British  policy 
was  clear  and  honourable,  and  Professor  Gilbert  Murray  strikes  the 
right  note  in  his  preface  when  he  says:  "  I  think  most  Englishmen 
will  agree  that  Grey's  policy  was,  as  we  all  thought  it  at  the  time, 
the  right  and  wise  policy." 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Index  to  Volume  XXV.,  completed  by  the  January  number 
of  The  Liberal  Magazine,  is  now  ready.  A  copy  will  be  sent  post 
free  to  any  subscriber  on  application  to  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 


The  Liberal  Year  Book  for  1918  is  now  ready,  revised  up  to  the 
beginning  of  April.  Orders  for  quantities  (at  special  rates)  and  for 
single  copies  can  now  be  sent  to  the  Liberal  Publication  Department, 
42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 


The  Liberal  Publication  Department  Handbook  on  The 
Reform  Act  of  1918  is  now  ready,  price  Is.  6d.  net,  or  Is.  lOd.  post 
free,  from  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  advertisement  pages. 
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(1)  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  on  State  Policy  in  Housing. 

"  I,  for  one,  cannot  recommend  the  State  to  undertake  for  the  first 
time  in  its  history  the  obligation  of  housing  the  working  classes,  or, 
indeed,  of  housing  the  community.  I  think  the  State  is  a  very 
expensive  builder,  and,  while  the  State  can,  of  course,  here  and 
there,  successfully  put  up  houses  in  connection  with  munition  works, 
shipyards,  and  so  forth,  I  say  the  State  has  not  got  the  machinery, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  can  devise  the  machinery,  by  which  it  can  turn 
itself  into  the  general  builder  for  the  working  classes,  and  still  less 
for  the  community." 

(2)  Sir  William  Robertson  on  Unpreparedness  for  the  Great  War. 

"When  we  were  inclined  to  be  critical  or  impatient  we  might 
remember  that  one  reason  for  the  prolongation  of  the  war  was  that 
we  were  not  ready  for  it  at  the  beginning,  whereas  the  enemy  had 
gone  through  long  years  of  preparation  for  it.  Making  up  leeway 
was  always  a  difficult  thing  in  war,  as  all  history  showed." 

(3)  Mr.  H.  Samuel  On  Ireland  and  Conscription. 

"  Logically,  there  was  an  exceedingly  strong  case  for  calling  upon 
Irishmen  to  share  in  the  sacrifice  entailed  by  the  war,  and  we  could 
all  have  wished  that  Irishmen  had  said  that,  in  spite  of  the  misgovern- 
ment  of  their  country,  the  cause  in  which  the  Allies  were  engaged 
was  so  supreme  that  Irishmen  would  put  their  own  affairs  aside  and 
take  an  equal  share  in  the  struggle.  But  perhaps  so  much  mag- 
nanimity could  hardly  have  been  expected.  In  statesmanship  one  had 
to  consider  not  only  what  was  desirable,  but  what  was  practicable, 
and  one  could  not  impose  compulsory  military  service  on  a  European 
people  who  were  almost  unanimous  in  refusing  to  submit  to  it.  Almost 
the  whole  of  Ireland  was  now  in  a  state  of  simmering  revolt,  and 
one  could  only  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  policy  adopted  by 
Our  Government  was  an  instance  of  great  political  unwisdom." 

(4)  Lord  Newton  on  Eeprisals  for  Ill-Treatment  of  Prisoners. 

"  There  was  a  widespread  impression  that  the  British  Government 
had  an  innate  objection  to  employing  measures  of  retaliation  out 
of  pure  love  for  the  German  prisoners.  One  class  of  critics  protested 
violently  against  retaliation  at  all  as  an  un-Christian  act.  (Such 
criticism  came  partly  from  the  Church,  but  chiefly  from  those  persons 
who  had  hampered  our  action  since  the  beginning  of  the  war.  A 
second  class  of  critics  was  always  clamouring  for  retaliation.  Such 
persons,  as  a  rule,  had  no  connection  with  the  prisoners  at  all,  had 
no  relations  prisoners  in  Germany,  and  were  in  no  danger  of 
suffering  in  any  way  themselves.  In  his  opinion,  the  general  principle 
which  ought  to  be  observed  was  to  treat  prisoners  well.  On  the  other 
hand,  nothing  could  be  more  idiotic  than  to'  announce  to  the  world 
that  in  no  circumstances  would  they  indulge  in  retaliation.  Occasions 
arose  when  retaliation  was  necessary.  It  ought  to  be  applied,  not  for 
purposes  of  revenge,  but  in  order  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  our 
own  men." 
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THE  DIAEY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


House  of  Lords.  Worlnnens  Compensation 
(Illegal  Employment)  Bill  read  a 
second  time. 

House  of  Commons.  Budget  Resolutions — Report. 
Mr.  Prothero  at  Braintree  on  Cereal  Prices. 

House  of  Lords.  Royal  Assent  to  Increase  of 
Rent  (Amendment)  Act. 

House  of  Commons.  Supply— Local  Government 
Board  Vote.  Housing — Speech  by  (1)  Mr.. 
Hayes  Fisher.  Military  Service  Appeals- 
— Speeches  by  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  Mr. 
Asquith,  and  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher.  Parlia- 
mentary Registration— Speeches  by  Mr. 
Gulland  and  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

Mr.  Hodge  at  Kingsway  Hall  on  Apprenticeship  and 
Technical  Education. 

(2)  Sir  W.  Robertson  at  Queen's  Hall  on  the  War. 

(3)  Mr.   H.  Samuel    at    Leeds  on    Ireland  and 

Conscription. 

South  Hereford  By- Election  consequent  on  the  death 
in  action  of  Lieut.-Col.  P,  A.  Clive  (U). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — 11^18. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Pulley  (U)       -       -  3,260. 

Mr.  T.  Preece  (Farmers  Union)  1,784—1,476*. 

Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)  (10,9/,6).        I        1910  (Dec.)  (10,91,6). 
Clive  (U)     -      -      -   5.073     Clive  (U)     -      -      -  4,748 
Webb   (L)  -      -   4,678  |  Webb  (L)  -      -  4,627 

-Mr.  Dillon  at  Ballagadarreen  on  Conscription. 

(4)  Lord  Newton  at  Newton-le-Willows  on  Reprisals 

on  German  Prisoners  of  War. 

House  of  Commons.  Defence  of  the  Realm 
(Beans,  Peas,  and  Pulse  Orders)  Bill 

read  a  second  time  by  134  to  23  (majority  111). 
Food  Profiteering — Speech  by  Mr.  Clynes. 
POSt  Office  (No. 2)  Bill  read  a  second  time 
New  Postal  Rates— Speech  by  Mr.  Illing- 
worth. 
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(1)  Mr.  Balfour  on  a  New  Era  in  International  Relations. 

"  Historians  would  regard  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war  as 
the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  a  new  era  of  international  relations, 
in  which  the  English-speaking  peoples  were  destined  to  take  a  leading 
part.  The  co-operation  between  Great  Britain  and  America  would  long 
survive  the  necessities  of  this  immediate  and  dramatic  moment,  and 
from  this  union  might  be  developed  not  a  domination  over  the 
world  of  any  special  type  of  civilisation  or  particular  world  power, 
but  the  opportunity  for  each  nation  to  develop  in  the  way  best  suited 
to  its  own  character  and  history  under  the  aegis  of  a  world  peace  which  it 
would  be  the  business  of  the  Allied  nations  to  guard.  This  might  souna 
Utopian,  and  it  might  turn  out  to  be  impossible  of  realisation,  but  if 
instead  of  considering  what  might  happen  if  the  Allies  won  we  con- 
sidered what  would  happen  if  the  Germans  won,  it  might  be  prophesied 
with  absolute  certainty  that  under  their  blighting  domination  free  and 
unsuspicious  intercourse  between  different  nations  would  become 
absolutely  impossible,  and  all  the  fruits  of  civilisation  would  be 
sterilised  at  the  roots." 

(2)  Mr.  Henderson  on  Germany's  inclusion  in  a  League  of  Nations. 

"  If  we  were  to  have  a  League  of  Nations  we  must  invite  not  only 
neutral,  but  enemy  countries,  granted  that  Germany  was  prepared  to 
begin  by  a  complete  abandonment  of  the  old  traditions,  and  substitute 
in  future  international  relations  reason  instead  of  force,  or,  as  it  had 
i>een  said,  instead  of  an  ideal  of  force,  force  of  ideals.  If  Germany  was 
prepared  to  admit  that  militarism  is  unprofitable  and  unholy,  a  negation 
of  civilisation  and  Christianity,  if  she  was  willing  to  go  in  for  a  drastic 
.and  progressive  disarmament,  and  a  complete  abandonment  of  enforced 
military  service,  he  was  prepared  to  say  to  her,  '  Come  along,  I  take 
cthis  as  evidence  of  your  repentance.'  " 

(3)  lord  Curzon  on  Attacks  on  the  Government. 

"  He  did  not  contend  that  the  Government  was  indispensable.  There 
were  other  men  equally  patriotic,  equally  disinterested,  and  he  dared 
say  more  able,  but  he  believed  that  at  the  present  time  the  country 
would  sooner  have  the  present  Prime  Minister  at  the  helm  than  any 
other  statesman  in  the  Empire — and  he  believed  that  sentiment  to  be 
held  too  by  our  armies  in  the  field,  by  our  Allies,  and  by  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  And  the  reason  was  this,  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
regarded  by  them  as  typifying  in  a  higher  degree  than  any  other  of 
our  public  men  the  inexhaustible  spirit,  the  unabated  energy,  and  the 
unshaken  resolve  of  the  British  people.  If  the  Prime  Minister  had 
fallen  the  day  before,  the  rejoicing  would  not  have  been  in  London,  Paris, 
Calcutta,  or  Montreal,  but  in  Berlin,  and  until  a  Prime  Minister  was 
found  better  qualified  to  fill  his  place  the  country  would  make  a  great 
mistake  to  exchange  him.  The  Government  welcomed  sound  criticism, 
/but  the  attitude  of  sneering  and  snarling,  of  railing  and  wailing,  of 
perpetually  coming  up  to  the  attack  and  then,  shirking  the  issue,  the 

attitude  of  being  willing  to  wound  and  yet  afraid  to  strike,  was  not 
.merely  intolerable,  but  unpatriotic.    No  Ministry  could  live  and  do  its 

work,  especially  in  war-time,  in  an  atmosphere  of  cavilling  and  carping 
;and  perpetual  innuendo  and  intrigue.  If  the  Government  were  expected 
rfx>  conduct  the  war,,  let  them,  for  God's  sake,  be  given  peace  at  home." 
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House  of  Lords.  Criminal  Latv  Amendment 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

House  of  Commons.    General  Maurice's  Letter — 

Statement  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Education  (No.  2)  B ill— Committee, 

(1)  Mr.  Balfour  at  University  College  on  the  War. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  the  Newspaper  Society 

on  Industrial  Councils. 
Exeter  By-Election  consequent  on  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  H,  E.  Duke  (U)  to  a  Judgeship.  Un- 
opposed return  of  Sir  R.  Newman  (U). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — 11,099, 
Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)  (10,383).        I        1910  (Dec.)  (10.383) 
Duke  (U)  -      -      -   4,902     Duke  (U)  -      -      -  4,777 
St.  Maur  (L)    -      -   4,876  |  St.  Maur  (L)    -      -  4,776 

House  of  Lords.  Pacifism  and  Peace  Propaganda 
— Speeches  by  Lord  Denbigh,  Lord  Beaver- 
brook,  Lord  Haldane,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
Lord  Loreburn,  and  Lord  Curzon. 

House  of  Commons.  Education  (No.  2)  Bill— 
Committee. 

Mr.  Long  at  the  Trocadero  Restaurant  on  the 

Dominions  and  the  War. 

(2)  Mr.  Henderson  at  South   East   Ham  on  a, 

League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  the  Association  of  Trade 
Protection    Societies  on  Attacks  on  the 

Government. 

House  of  Commons  General  Maurice's  Letter- 
Mr,  Asquith's  motion  for  a  Select  Committee 
defeated  by  293  to  106  (majority  187). 
Speeches  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Sir  E. 

Carson.    {Seepage  252.) 

(3)  Lord  Curzon  at  Caxton  Hall  (Primrose  League)  on 

Attacks  on  the  Ministry. 

Dr.  Addison  at  the  India  Office  on  Industries  and 
State  Control. 

Mr.  Henderson"  at  Southport  on  Labour  and  Peace 
Aims. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  at  Arundel  on  Housing  and  Child 
Welfare. 

Lord  Haldane  at  Swindon  on  the  War. 
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(1)  Mr.  Barnes  on  Home  Rule  All  Round. 

"  The  work  that  lay  before  us,  after  the  war,  of  social  reconstruc- 
tion was  tremendous.  Difficulties  that  had  been  great  in  the  past  would 
be  immeasurably  greater  in  the  future,  because  of  the  better  organisation 
of  employer  and  employed,  and  we  had  to  find  the  means  of  getting  these 
difficulties  solved.  To  do  that  we  must  have  not  only  a  United  Kingdom 
Parliament,  but  Parliaments  in  closer  connection  with  industrial 
problems  than  an  Imperial  Parliament  could  be.  Therefore  the 
problems  of  Ireland  and  of  social  and  industrial  reconstruction  were 
allied.  Ireland  must  have  its  Parliament,  so  must  Scotland,  so  must 
Wales,  and  so  must  England.  Ireland  demanded  its  Parliament  to 
satisfy  its  feeling  of  nationality.  Labour  demanded  its  Parliament  in 
order  to  get  a  fuller  and  freer  life.  That  meant  that  Ireland  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  as  part  of  a  Federal  scheme  of  devolution, 
much  on  the  lines  of  the  American  States." 

(2)  Mr.  Dillon  on  Ireland  and  Conscription. 

"  What  brought  Conscription  to  Ireland  was  the  marching  and 
drilling  in  Clare  last  January  and  February ;  and  Lord  Northcliffe 
sent  a  special  correspondent  over  to  Ireland  and  had  the  Daily  Mail 
plastered  with  pictures  of  thousands  of  young  men — he  exaggerated 
them  to  500,000  young  men ;  and  Mr.  de  Valera  boasted  that  he.  could  call 
to  his  banner  500,000  well-drilled  Irishmen  ;  and  the  London  Press  began 
to  say  there  were  500,000  young  men  ready  for  the  trenches,  that  that 
was  where  they  ought  to  be,  and  that  they  would  bring  them  there. 
Then  there  was  the  outbreak  in  Galway  and  Clare ;  men  ploughed 
up  lands  and  there  was  a  state  of  chaos.  The  military  marched  troops 
to  Clare  and  said :  '  Look  at  what  we  have  done  in  Clare.  We  can 
conscript  Ireland  as  easily  as  we  have  tamed  Clare.'  " 

(3)  Mr.  Chamberlain  on  Home  Rule  as  an  Imperial  Problem. 

"  The  old  Unionist  position  was  no  longer  maintainable.  .  .  If  they 
sought  a  restricted  solution  of  the  Irish  problem  and  not  merely  to  pre- 
serve the  Union  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  existed  during  the 
past  century  they  would  be  reverting  to'  the  policy  alternative  to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  Home  Rule  scheme,  a  policy  supported  and  advocated  by  a 
great  number  of  people,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  most  illustrious 
members  of  the  original  band  of  opponents  of  Home  Rule.  The  Irish 
question  no  longer  stood  as  an  isolated  problem.  Confronted  as  we 
were  with  an  overwhelming  rush  of  problems,  many  of  them  requiring 
to  be  dealt  with  from  day  to  day,  was  it  possible  for  one  Parliament 
to  deal  with  all  these  questions  for  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  even  for  Great  Britain  without  Ireland,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
exercise,  as  the  Mother  of  all  the  Parliaments  throughout  the  British 
Empire,  its  functions  on  really  Imperial  affairs  in  the  whole  of  our 
vast  collection  of  States  and  Dependencies?  He  was  convinced  that 
such  a  task  was  too  great  for  any  one  Parliament,  and  that  unless 
means  could  be  found,  not  merely  to  gratify  the  desire  of  Ireland  for 
some  kind  of  legislature  but  to  devolve  on  similar  legislatures  for 
other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  a  large  part  of  the  duties  and 
functions  hitherto  discharged  by  the  Parliament  at  Westminster,  our 
whole  Parliamentary  system  would  gradually  fall  into  contempt  and 
would  stand  in  danger  of  being  succeeded  by  some  revolutionary  form 
of  activity  such  as  had  been  seen  in  other  countries,  where  Parliaments 
did  not  exist  or  did  not  possess  the  confidence  of  the  people.  It  was 
no  longer  an  Irish  problem,  an  English,  Scottish,  or  Welsh  problem, 
but  an  Imperial  problem." 
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(1)  Mr.  Barnes  at  Kennington  on  Federal  Home  Rule. 

(2)  Mr.  Dillon  at  Cootehill  on  Sinn  Fein. 

House  of  Commons.  Proportional  Representation 
— Mr.  H,  A.  L,  Fisher's  motion  defeated  by 
166  to  110  (majority  56).  Speeches  by  Mr. 
Asquith  and  Mr.  Chamberlain, 

Small  Holding  Colonies  (Amendment) 
JBill  read  a  second  time.  Speech  by  Sir  R. 
Winfrey. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Manchester  on  National  Unity. 
Newcastle-on-Tyne  By-Election  consequent  on  the 
appointment    of    Mr.   E.   Shortt    (L)  Chief 
Secretary   for  Ireland.    Unopposed    return  of 
Mr.  Shortt. 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — £0,951. 
Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Dec.)  (38,534). 


1910  (Jan.)  (38,534). 
Shortt  (L)  ...  18,779 
Hudson  (Lab)  -  -  18,241 
Plummer  (U)  -  -  -  14,067 
Renwick    (U)  -      -      -  13,928 


Shortt  (L)      -      -      -  16,599 

Hudson  (Lab)        -      -  16,447 

Clark   (U)       ...  12,915 

Ridlev  (U)      -      -      -  12,849 


-House  of  Lords.    British  Prisoners  in  Germany — 
Speech  by  Lord  Newton, 

House  of  Commons.  Finance  13 ill  read  a  second 
time.  Speeches  by  Mr.  McKenna,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  and  Mr.  Runciman. 

(3)  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  Home  Rule  All  Wo 

Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  at  University   College  on 

American  Universities  and  the  War. 

House  of  Lords.  Exchange  of  Prisoners  of  War 
— Speech  by  Lord  Newton. 

House  of  Commons.  Supply— Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates. Board  of  Trade  Vote— Speech  by 
Sir  A.  Stanley. 

House  of  Lords.  Royal  Assent  to  Defence  of  the 
Realm  (Food  Profits)  Act  and  other  Acts. 

House  of  Commons.  Adjournment  Motion. 
Emperor  of  Austria's  Peace  Letter— 
Speeches  by  Mr.  Runciman,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Mr.  Asquith,  and  Lord  R.  Cecil.  (See  page 
260.)  General  Maurice's  Letter— Speeches 
by  Mr.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

PARLIAMENT  ADJOURNED. 
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(1)  Lord  Curzon  on  the  Peace  we  Want. 

"  The  peace  that  we  wanted,  and  for  which  we  must  fight  until  we 
obtained  it,  was  a  peace  that  satisfied  three  conditions.  It  must  be  a 
just  peace,  and  by  that  we  meant  a  peace  that  was  equally  just  to  the 
small  nations  and  to  the  large ;  an  honourable  peace — that  was  a  peace 
that  left  no  stain  of  indignity  or  humiliation  on  any  of  the  Allies  who 
had  suffered  and  sacrificed  so  much ;  and  a  lasting  peace — that  was  a 
peace  which  would  ensure  the  security  of  the  world  not  for  years  but 
for  generations  to  come  instead  of  plunging  us  into  the  horrors  of  future 
and  perhaps  still  more  devastating  wars." 

(2)  General  Smuts  on  Diplomacy  and  Peace  Negotiations. 

"  If  this  war  is  going  to  end  ultimately  it  will  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time  for  the  combatants  to  try  informally  to  get  into  touch 
with  one  another.  When,  many  years  ago,  I  was  Attorney- General  to 
President  Kruger,  I  was  a  very  young  man,  and  inclined  of  course,  to 
be  very  aggressive.  He  told  me  that  the  way  to  deal  with  your  opponent 
was  to  smack  him  hard  on  one  cheek,  and  rub  him  gently  on  the  other. 
This  war  is  much  more  than  a  military  war,  and  we  shall  have  to  use 
our  diplomacy  and  all  the  other  forces  at  our  disposal  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  a  victorious  end.  Without  private  and  informal  comparison  of 
notes  how  are  you  going  to  know  what  your  enemy  is  prepared  to 
concede?  The  highest  objects  of  peace  will  be  secured,  not  only  by 
the  gallantry  of  our  Armies,  but  by  the  weapons  of  our  diplomacy  when 
the  time  is  ripe  for  obtaining  a  satisfactory  peace  for  the  Allies." 

(3)  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  on  the  Preliminary  to  Peace  Negotiations. 

"  Negotiation  for  peace  is  impossible  until  unmistakable  signs  are 
given  by  Germany  that  the  principles  for  which  we  are  fighting  are  to 
take  the  place  of  the  doctrine  of  force  upon  which  Germany  relies." 

(4)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Effect  of  the  Eussian  Collapse. 

"  Since  I  took  office  I  have  had  to  deal,  the  Government  have  had 
to  deal,  and  the  Allies  have  had  to  deal,  with  two  specially  adverse 
circumstances  that  have  befallen  our  fortunes.  The  first  has  been  the 
collapse  of  Russia.  Russia  was  an  Ally  with  enormous  armies,  which 
engaged  and  occupied  millions  of  the  best  troops  of  our  foes,  and  the 
Russian  collapse  has  meant  an  enormous  accession  to  the  man-power 
of  the  enemy  at  a  time  when  the  man-power  of  all  the  belligerents  was 
almost  at  the  point  of  exhaustion.  Germany  had  the  use  of  millions 
of  Russian  prisoners,  which  enabled  her  to  release  her  own  men  for 
the  battle  line.  In  addition  to  that,  from  her  armies  on  the  Eastern 
frontier  hundreds  of  thousands  of  highly  trained  and  experienced 
warriors  were  set  free  to  attack  us  in  the  West.  That  was  one  of  the 
first  problems  with  which  the  Government  was  confronted.  American 
help  we  could  not  reckon  on  for  some  time.  America  had  a  small  Army, 
and  it  takes,  as  we  know  from  experience,  a  very  considerable  time  to 
raise,  to  train,  to  equip  armies,  and  America,  with  all  her  exertions,, 
is  not  at  the  present  moment  occupying  what  is  equivalent  to  one-fifth 
of  the  accession  of  fighting  strength  which  the  enemy  received  owing  to 
the  collapse  of  Russia." 
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1918. 

May  16.— (1)  Lord  Curzon  at   the   Criterion  Restaurant 

(Foreign  Press  Association)  on  German  Intrigue. 

Mr.  Barnes  at  East  Ham  on  the  Germans  and  the 
League  of  Nations. 

„    17. — (2)  General  Smuts  at  Glasgow  on  Diplomacy  and 
Peace. 

Mr.  Hodge  at  Brighton  on  the  Employment  of  Disabled 
Men. 

„     18. — General  Smuts  at  Glasgow  on  the  Irish  Question. 

„     20.— (3)  Mr.   Clynes   at    Blackpool  on   Negotiations  for 
Peace. 

„  22.— Lord  R.  Cecil  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Italy's  Part 
in  the  War. 

Mr.  Kellaway  at  Whitechapel  on  the  Ruthless  Use 
of  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Clynes   at   Blackpool  on  the  Workers  and  a 
Settlement  with  Germany. 

„    23.  — Lord  Crewe  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  on 

Friendship  with  Italy. 

„  24.— (4)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Edinburgh  (presentation  of 
the  Freedom  of  the  City)  on  the  War.  (See 
pages  250  and  270.) 

Sir  William  Weir  at  the  Overseas  Club  on  the  Ai» 

Service. 

„  25.— Mr.  Prothero  at  Bedford  on  Farmers  and  Food  Pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Clynes  at  Manchester  on  Food  Questions. 

Mr.  Henderson  at  the  London  Training  College 

on  Labour  and  the  Education  Bill. 

„    20.— Mr.  Dillon  at  Bailieborough  on  Sinn  Fein. 

„    27.— Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Smethwick  on  Employment 
after  the  War. 
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(1)  Lord  Newton  on  the  Government  and  Prisoners  of  War. 

"  What  I  do  deprecate  strongly  about  attacks  of  this  nature  is  not 
the  personal  character  of  the  attack — whether  you  believe  me  or  not, 
I  am  quite  indifferent  to  personal  attacks — but  the  mischievous  intention 
underlying  them  to  make  the  public  believe  that  British  prisoners, 
officers  and  soldiers,  have  been  placed  in  a  worse  position  than  other 
prisoners  on  account  of  the  imbecility,  incompetence,  and  callousness  of 
His  Majesty's  Government,  and  more  especially  of  the  War  Office.  I 
have  no'  hesitation  in  saying  that  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  foundation 
for  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  to  believe  me  or  anyone  else  here,  but  if  you 
could  get  the  opinions  of  neutrals,  and,  if  such  a  thing  were  possible, 
of  the  Germans  themselves,  I  am  absolutely  convinced  they  would  agree 
that  no  Government  has  taken  so  much  trouble  over  its  prisoners  and 
been  so  solicitous  for  their  welfare  as  the  British  Government.  I  will 
go  so  far  as  to  make  this  assertion,  that  whereas  undoubtedly  the 
British  prisoner  was  discriminated  against  in  the  most  brutal  manner 
by  the  Germans  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  at  the  present  moment 
I  firmly  believe,  though  it  may  not  be  worth  very  much,  he  is  less  badly 
treated  than  the  prisoner  of  any  other  nationality  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  prisoner  of  the  Germans  at  the  present  moment.  The 
charge  against  the  Government  and  the  War  Office  amounts  to  this, 
that  they  are  guilty  of  incompetence  and  callousness  because,  whereas 
they  have  pursued  a  separate  policy  with  regard  to  prisoners,  the 
French  Government  has  suddenly  altered  a  policy  which  has  hitherto 
been  the  common  policy  of  all  the  Allies.  I  do  not  see  the  connection 
myself,  neither  do  I  see  in  the  least  why  the  Government  should  be 
blamed  because  they  did  not  know  the  intentions  of  the  French 
Government." 

(2)  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  on  German  (Socialists  and  Indemnities. 

"  It  was  too  late  to  discriminate  between  one  class  and  another  in 
Germany.  The  Socialist,  equally  with  the  Junker,  was  out  for 
indemnities,  and  would  never  abandon  that  claim  until  the  Allies  proved 
themselves  victorious." 

(3)  Mr.  Hewins  on  Emigration  Policy. 

"  Even  before  the  war  it  was  recognised  that  the  methods  hitherto 
employed  in  connection  with  emigration  from  the  United  Kingdom  were 
susceptible  of  very  great  improvement.  We  had  an  Emigration  Office 
which  had  performed  most  valuable  service,  and  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  statistical  information  available ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  there  had  not 
been  any  policy  in  regard  to  emigration,  and  people  had  come  and  gone 
very  much  as  they  liked  and  without  reference  to  a  question  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  the  future — namely,  the  Man-Power  of  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Empire.  One  of  the  most  important  subjects  to  be 
dealt  with  after  the  war  would  be  the  regulation  and  movement  of  this 
Man-Power  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  possible  result  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  Empire.  He  supposed  that  people  had  been  emigrating 
from  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  days  of  Elizabeth  with  admirable 
results,  and  in  an  Empire  like  ours  it  was  quite  obvious  that  the  stream 
of  emigration  was  likely  to  be  kept  up,  partly  from  economic  motives, 
partly  from  the  desire  to  follow  a  career  abroad,  and  partly  from  an 
adventurous  spirit.  This  movement  entailed  great  obligations  and 
responsibilities.     Some    people    thought   that   emigration   should  be 
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May  28  — House  of  Lords,  Exchange  of  Prisoners  of  War 
— Speeches  by  Lord  Devonport,  (1)  Lord 
Newton,  and  Lord  Curzon. 

House  of  Commons.   Supply— Ministry  of  Pen- 
sions Vote— Speech  by  Mr.  Hodge. 

Wansbeck   By-Election  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Charles  Fenwick  (L). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors — 21,602. 

Mr.  Robert  Mason  (L)      -       -  5,814 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Edwards  (Miners)  5,267 — 547 

Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)  (18,959).  I  1910  (Dec.)  (18,959). 

Fenwick  (L  and  Lab)   10,872     Fenwick  (L  and  Lab)  Unop. 
Percy  (U)     -  4,650  I 

„    29.— House  of  Commons.   Education  (No.  2)  Bill 

— Committee. 

(2)  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  the  House  of  Commons 
Dining  Room  on  Pacifists. 

Dr.    Addison    at    Shoreditch    on  anti-Government 
Attacks. 

,,    30.— House  of  Commons.   Education  (No.  2)  Bill 

— Committee. 

„  31.— House  of  Commons.  Emigration  Bill  read  a 
second  time.  Speeches  by  (3)  Mr.  Hewins 
and  Mr.  Gulland.  ■ 

(4)  Lord  Crewe  and  Lord  Jellicoe  at  the  Albert 

Hall  on  German  Barbarities  at  Sea. 


discouraged  rather  than  encouraged,  but,  being  an  Empire,  we  could 
not  afford  to  stop  the  stream  of  emigration,  for  it  was  of  the  highest 
importance  that  British  institutions  and  methods  should  be  available  in 
the  great  communities  established  overseas." 

(4)  Lord  Crewe  on  Reprisals. 

"  It  was  one  of  the  special  tragedies  of  this  war  that  when  it  ended 
there  would  be  no  shaking  of  hands  or  treating  bygones  as  bygones. 
But  the  bygones  would  see  out  the  lives  of  most  of  them,  unless  a 
profound  change,  of  which  there  was  no  real  glimpse  at  present, 
appeared  in  the  moral  attitude  of  those  who  ruled  the  Central  Powers. 
Some  people  called  out  for  reprisals  in  kind.  Well,  he  knew  no  rule  of 
Divine  justice  or  of  human  procedure  which,  when  the  enemy  sank  a 
passenger  ship  or  when  they  attacked  hospitals  on  land,  would  forbid 
us  to  try  the  perpetrators  by  a  drumhead  Court-martial  and  to  execute 
them,  not  by  shooting  as  brave  enemies,  but  by  hanging  as  malefactors." 
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THE  DIVISIONS   OF  THE  MONTH. 

May,  1918. 


A  re-cord  of  the  more  important  divisions  in  May,  1918. 

[Note. — In  the  following  list  of  the  chief  divisions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  number  of  the  minority  (whether  "For  "  or  "  Against  ")  in  a 
division  is  always  put  first  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  numbers  given 
include  the  Tellers.] 


I. — Mr.  Asquith's  Select  Committee  Motion. 
May  9th,  1918  (Division  No.  40). — On  Mr.  Asquith's  motion 
for  a  Select  Committee  to  enquire  into  the  allegations  of  incorrect- 
ness in  certain  statements  of  Ministers  (for  terms  see  page  253) : — 

For,  108 ;  Against,  295. 
[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following: — 


For.  Against. 

Liberals  ...       ...       ...       ...       98  ...  71 

Labour  Party     ...       ...       ...         9  ...  15 

Unionists  ...       ...       ...         1  ...  206 

Ministerialists  ...        ...        ...       —  ...  2 

Independent       ...        ...        ...       —  ...  1 


108  295 


The  Unionist  in  the  minority  was  Colonel  the  Hon.  Aubrey  Herbert. 
The  Independent  voting  in  the  majority  was  Mr.  Pemberton  Billing, 
and  the  Ministerialists  were  Mr.  Fisher  and  Sir  A.  Stanley.  None 
of  the  Nationalists  voted  in  the  division,  the  members  of  the  party 
being  still  in  Ireland.] 

II. — Proportional  Representation. 
May  13th,  1918  (Division  No.  41). — On  an  amendment  moved  by 
Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  (U)  to  reject  the  scheme  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation prepared  by  the  Commissioners. 

Against,  112;  For,  168. 
[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following : — 


For  P.R. 

Against. 

Liberals 

  61 

54 

Labour  Party 

  7 

9 

Unionists 

  43 

105 

Ministerialist 

  1 

112 

..  168] 
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I.— IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

Once  again,  after  a  comparative  lull  of 
The  Forty-Sixth     some  weeks,  the  Germans  have  made  a  great 
Month.  offensive  stroke  on  the  West,  and  once  again 

the  thrust  has  been  far  more  successful  and 
damaging  than  had  been  expected.  Not,  indeed,  that  our  enemies 
have  achieved  the  decisive  stroke  for  which  they  are  striving.  To 
that  extent  they  have  failed,  but  we  deceive  ourselves  if,  on  this 
account,  we  treat  as  of  anything  but  the  gravest  account  the  heavy 
successive  blows  which  Germany,  freed  of  military  obligations  in 
the  East,  has  dealt  us  in  the  West.  As  a  fact,  in  this  country  we 
believe  that  the  situation  is  rightly  understood  and  appreciated. 
We  have  set  our  teeth,  and  we  mean  to  fight  to  the  last  against 
foes  victory  for  whom  would  mean  the  definite  establishment  of 
might  as  the  standard  of  right.    It  should  be  noted  that  in  this  last 
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offensive  the  defence  of  the  Allies  shows  clear  marks  of  the  results 
of  the  recent  changes  made  in  the  direction  of  unity  of  command. 
It  is  too  early  as  yet  to  seek  to  estimate  whether  these  changes  are 
for  the  better  or  worse. 

The  story  of  the  Maurice  Letter  is  told  in  detail  elsewhere.  It 
is  a  curious  and  remarkable  story  with  many  obvious  and  intriguing 
gaps.  These  are  not  likely  to  be  filled  just  yet,  and  we  have  neither 
the  material  nor  the  desire  to*  make  the  attempt.  In  the  end  the 
House  of  Commons  gave  the  Government  a  handsome  majority  on 
a  division  in  what  the  Prime  Minister  chose  to  treat  as  a  Vote  of 
Censure.  None  the  less,  Mr.  Asquith  did  nothing  more  than  his 
clear  duty  in  the  matter.  Perhaps  one  proof  of  this  is  to  be  found 
in  the  vulgar  abuse  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  customary 
quarters. 

The  situation  in  Ireland  remains  as  difficult  as  ever.  Indeed,  to 
the  average  observer,  the  position  seems  to  be  worse  rather  than 
better.  The  Government  have  arrested  a  number  of  Sinn  Peiners 
for  alleged  complicity  in  a  plot  organised  by  Germany,  but  there  is 
no  sign  either  of  conscription  or  of  the  Home  Pule  Bill.  We  can 
only  hope  that  things  will  work  out  more  satisfactorily  than  at 
present  seems  possible. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  14th, 
Declarations  of       Mr.  Balfour  gave  (in  a  written  reply  to  Mr. 
War  against         King)  the  following  list  of  countries  which 
Germany.  have  declared  war  on  Germany,  with  the 

dates  on  which  they  passed  into  belligerent 
States : — 
Russia,  August  1st,  1914. 
France,  August  3rd,  1914. 
Belgium,  August  3rd,  1914. 
Great  Britain,  August  4th,  1914. 
Serbia,  August  6th,  1914. 
Montenegro,  August  9th,  1914. 
Japan,  August  23rd,  1914. 
Portugal,  March  9th,  1916. 
Italy,  August  28th,  1916. 
Roumania,  August  28th,  1916. 

Since  Mr.  Balfour's  statement  was  made,  it  has  been  announced 
that  Costa  Rica  declared  war  on  Germany  on  May  24th. 

Mr.  Balfour  also  stated  that  the  following  countries  had  broken 
off  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany : — Bolivia,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  Hayti,  Santo  Domingo,  Costa  Rica,  Peru,  Uruguay, 
Ecuador. 


United  States,  April  6th,  1917. 
Cuba,  April  7th,  1917. 
Panama,  April  10th,  1917. 
Siam,  July  22nd,  1917. 
Liberia,  August  4th,  1917. 
Greece,  June  29th,  1917. 
China,  August  14th,  1917. 
Brazil,  October  26th,  1917. 
Guatemala,  April  23rd,  1918. 
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A  terrible  German  crime  was  perpetrated 
Bombing  the       on  May  19th,  when  a  large  group  of  British 
Hospitals.         hospitals  in  France,  far  away  from  the  battle 
area  were  attacked  by  German  airmen  with  a 
ferocity  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  write  temperately.    It  is  no  new 
thing  for  the  Germans  to  bomb  hospitals ;  but  the  circumstances  of 
this  latest  act  of  barbaric  inhumanity  render  it  a  particularly  gross 
outrage.    For  two  hours  the  hospital  tents,  which  all  bore  the  Red 
Cross  conspicuously  displayed,  were  bombed  by  over  a  score  of  great 
aeroplanes,  and  some  of  the  enemy  machines  came  down  and  used 
their  machine-guns,   raking  the  hospital  tents  and  attendants' 
quarters  with  fire  from  low  altitudes.    As  a  result  hundreds  of 
wounded  men,  orderlies  and  nurses  (who  splendidly  stuck  to  their 
posts  in  spite  of  the  danger)  were  killed  and  wounded.    The  Times 
special  correspondent  says  : — 

"  No  circumstance  of  savagery  seems  to  have  been  omitted.  If  the 
members  of  some  savage  tribe  committed  against  the  Germans  one 
tithe  of  the  horrors  which  the  Germans  perpetrated  on  Sunday  night, 
the  Germans  would  consider  themselves  justified  in  wiping  the  whole 
tribe  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  civilised  world  would  probably 
approve  of  their  action.  It  is  impossible  not  to  wonder  when  the  Germans 
will  awaken  to  the  extent  to  which  they  are  crystallising  the  world's 
contempt  and  hatred  of  them  as  a  people,  so  that  their  name  will  be  a 
name  of  loathing  for  generations." 

When  the  captain  of  one  of  the  German  machines  (which  was  brought 
down)  was  challenged,  he  at  first  denied  that  he  saw  any  Red  Cross, 
but  afterwards  cynically  declared  that  if  hospitals  were  placed  near 
railways  they  must  take  the  consequences.  The  callous  and 
diabolical  outrage  transcends  in  horror  previrous  terrible  offences  by 
the  Germans  against  civilisation,  and,  even  if  it  stood  alone,  would 
suffice  to  stigmatise  the  perpetrators  as  lepers  outside  the  pale  of 
civilised  nationalities. 


Lord  Newton,  speaking  at  Newton  on 
German  Cruelty  to  May  4th,  announced  that  the  Government 
British  Prisoners,  had   adopted   the  policy  of  reprisals  with 
regard  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in  order 
to  secure  the  remedy  of  grievances  from  which  British  prisoners  in 
Germany  are  suffering,  and  that  at  that  moment  retaliation  was  in 
progress  with  regard  to  German  officers  in  one  of  the  military  camps 
in  this  country.    He  explained  that  this  course  had  been  adopted 
because  the  Germans  had  persistently  declined  to  remedy  the 
grievance  that  existed  in  respect  of  a  number  of  our  prisoners  in 
Germany.    The  commander  in  Germany  concerned  was  the  com- 
mander of  the  10th  Army  Corps,  under  whom  the  conditions  under 
which  our  officers  were  living  had  been  rendered  almost  intolerable. 
They  had  done  their  best  to  get  this  remedied  by  representation  and 
the  usual  methods,  but  had  failed,  and  they  had  been  obliged  to 
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institute  reprisals.  The  German  Army  Corps  commander  was 
responsible  to  the  Emperor,  and  no  one  else.  If  the  Army  Corps 
commander  behaved  improperly  it  was  the  fault  of  the  Imperial 
hypocrite  who  was  always  assuring  us  of  his  devotion  to  the  Christian 
religion,  but,  so  far  as  he  (Lord  Newton)  knew,  had  never  lifted 
a  finger  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  British  prisoners  since  the 
war  began.  Lord  Newton  added  that  although  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  British  prisoners  were  specially  singled  out  for  ill-treat- 
ment by  the  Germans  on  account  of  the  resentment  which  they 
felt  at  our  having  ventured  to  enter  the  war,  it  was  a  complete 
failacy  to  suppose  that  British  prisoners  were  now  treated  worse 
than  others.  Without  boasting,  he  could  fairly  claim  that  as  a  result 
of  the  action  which  he  persuaded  the  Cabinet  to  take  in  sending 
him  and  other  British  delegates  to  The  Hague,  thousands  of  British 
soldiers  were  now  free  men  who  would  otherwise  still  be  in  German 
prison  camps. 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  14th, 
An  Exchange  Lord  Newton  stated  (in  reply  to  Lord 
of  Prisoners.  Burnham)  that  the  Government  were  now 
prepared  to  reconsider  de  novo  the  question 
of  an  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war.  The  question  by  Lord  Burnham 
referred  to  the  conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  the  French  and 
German  Governments  for  the  exchange  of  non-commissioned  officers 
and  men  who  had  been  eighteen  months  in  confinement.  Lord 
Newton  agreed  that  the  men  had  a  right  to  complain  that  they  had 
been  excluded  from  previous  agreements,  while  officers  and  non- 
commissioned officers  had  been  provided  for.  This  was  not,  however, 
due  to  the  callousness  of  the  British  Government,  but  to  the  fact 
that  the  German  Government  looked  upon  the  prisoner  as  nothing 
more  than  a  beast  of  burden.  After  explaining  that  the  view  of 
the  War  Office,  the  Admiralty,  and  the  Cabinet  hitherto  had  been 
that  the  more  they  exchanged  prisoners  the  more  they  prolonged 
the  war,  he  stated  that  the  recent  agreements  between  the  French 
and  German  Governments  had  completely  altered  the  situation.  The 
numbers  involved  by  the  agreement,  he  believed,  including  civilians 
and  soldiers  amounted  on  both  sides  to  something  like  330,000  men. 
He  intimated  that  the  matter  would  now  be  considered  by  the  War 
Cabinet,  and  expressed  his  personal  opinion  that,  if  we  came  to  an 
agreement  with  the  Germans  for  the  exchange  of  all  combatants 
and  civilian  who  had  been  in  captivity  or  interned  for  three  years, 
it  would  not  be  a  bad  bargain. 

The  matter  was  again  raised  on  May  15th,  when  Lord  Newton 
explained  that  he  had  now  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
Franco-German  Agreement,  which  came  into  force  next  day.  He 
indicated  that  the  most  important  provisions  were  as  follows  : — 
1.  All  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  were  to  be  repatriated,  head 
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for  head  and  grade  for  grade,  if  they  had  been  in  captivity  for  eighteen 
months. 

2.  Officers  who  had  been  in  captivity  for  eighteen  months  were  to 
be  interned  in  Switzerland,  head  for  head,  regardless  of  rank. 

3.  Officers,  non-commissioned  officers,  and  men  taken  prisoners  before 
November,  1916,  and  interned  in  Switzerland  on  the  ground  of  ill-health, 
were,  with  certain  exceptions,  to  be  repatriated  without  regard  to  rank 
or  number. 

4.  Invalids  were  to  be  repatriated  or  interned  in  Switzerland  under 
the  Berne  Agreement  of  March  15th,  1918. 

Lord  Newton  went  on  to  say  that  the  Agreement  applied  to  Belgians 
captured  by  Germans  and  Germans  captured  by  Belgians.  As  for 
civilians,  all  were  to  be  repatriated,  whatever  their  age  and  sex. 
Civilians  interned  in  Switzerland  were  to  be  repatriated,  but  were 
not  to  be  employed  in  any  military  service  at  the  front,  on  the 
lines  of  communication,  within  occupied  enemy  territory,  or  within 
the  territory  of  an  Allied  State.  The  transfer  of  civilians  was  to 
be  completed  within  six  months.  He  told  the  House  that  the  action 
of  the  French  Government  had  come  upon  the  British  Government 
as  a  surprise,  and  declared  that  it  was  not  incumbent  upon  the 
British  Government  to  adopt  an  exactly  similar  procedure.  Lord 
Newton  afterwards  stated  that  the  number  of  British  civilian 
prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  at  the  present  time  wras  3,750,  of  whom 
about  2,600  were  seamen.  The  number  of  German  civilians  remain- 
ing in  this  country  was  about  21,000.  He  estimated  that,  if  the 
Germans  could  be  persuaded  to  exchange  not  only  the  combatants 
of  1914-15,  but  the  civilians,  the  numbers  of  each  side  would  work 
out  fairly  equally.  For  himself,  he  said  frankly  that  the  sooner  this 
matter  was  concluded  the  more  he  would  rejoice. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  28th,  Lord  Newton  announced 
in  the  course  of  a  debate  (initiated  by  Lord  Devonport),  that  the 
Government  had  decided  to  open  negotiations  with  the  German 
Government  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  present  arrangements 
for  the  repatriation  and  internment  of  prisoners,  both  civilian  and 
combatant.    He  said  : — 

"  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  His  Majesty's  Government  have 
already  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  German  Government  with  a 
view  to  arranging  a  wide  scheme  of  exchange,  following,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  agreement  recently  concluded  between  France  and  Germany. 
The  House  may  be  quite  certain  that  no  time  will  be  lost.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  German  Government  have  already  suggested  a  meeting  at 
The  Hague  in  order  to  discuss  matters  of  acute  difficulty  which  have 
arisen,  and  we  have  taken  advantage  of  this  in  order  to  intimate  that 
we  are  prepared  to  discusse  these  questions  with  them  on  condition  that, 
a  wide  scheme  of  exchange,  to  which  I  have  referred,  is  amongst  the 
subjects  to  be  discussed.  I  dp  not  think  it  would  be  reasonable  for 
anyone  to  press  me  as  to  what  particular  line  we  are  going  to  take." — 
(House  of  Lords,  Mai/  2Qtl> ,  1918.) 

In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Lord  Newton  made  the  assertion  that 
the  British  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  Germans  were  now  less 
badly  treated  than  any  others. 
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Mr.   Lloyd  George,   in   his  speech  at 
The  Submarine      Edinburgh  on  May  24th,  devoted  consider- 
Pest.  able  attention  to  the  submarine  pest.  He 

said  at  first  Germany's  submarine  warfare 
throve  and  became  not  merely  a  menace,  but  a  great  peril.  After 
alluding  to  the  reorganisation  of  our  merchant  shipping,  the  cutting 
down  of  our  imports  by  millions  of  tons,  and  the  increase  of  home 
production,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  in  glowing  terms  of  the  skill, 
ingenuity,  resource,  and  valour  with  which  the  Navy  and  Mercantile 
Marine  overcame  the  difficulties  of  meeting  these  pests  of  the  sea, 
and  said  they  never  ceased  until  they  conquered  the  pest  by  thrilling 
deeds  that  gave  heart  to  the  people.    He  afterwards  said : — 

"  Now  let  me  give  you  a  report  which  I  have  just  had  from  the 
Admiralty,  not  in  my  own  words,  but  in  their  words  :  '  As  regards  the 
sinking  of  enemy  submarines,  this  is  going  on  satisf  actorily  ' — I  like  this 
official  language — '  and  since  the  first  of  the  year  the  Naval  Staff  are 
confident  that  the  Allied  Navies  have  sunk  more  enemy  submarines  than 
have  been  built.'  We  have,  therefore,  reached  the  position  that  we  are 
sinking  submarines  faster  than  the  Germans  can  build  them,  and  that 
we  are  building  merchant  ships — that  is,  the  Allies  as  a  Whole — faster 
than  the  Germans  can  sink  them,  from  all  data  at  present  available. 
The  Admiralty  hold  the  opinion  that  in  the  month  of  April  there  was  a 
record  destruction  of  enemy  submarines.  It  was  a  good  month.  There 
was  a  feeling  of  spring  .about  it  that  is  not  official.  The  attack  upon 
them  is  being  carried  on  with  increasing  intensity  and  success,  and 
when  you  come  to  the  increase  in  building,  the  month  of  April  was  a 
record  since  ruthless  submarine  warfare  commenced  in  more  ways  than 
one.  For  the  first  time  since  February,  1917,  the  output  of  world  mer- 
chant shipping  has  exceeded  the  losses  of  shipping  for  the  world,  and 
there  was  a  net  gain  in  Allied  and  neutral  shipping.  That  is  not  a  bad 
record  for  a  Government  whose  faults  are  so  freely  advertised,  but  we 
have  had  anxious  times.  The  submarine  is  still  a  nuisance — it  is  no 
longer  a  peril — as  a  means  of  inflicting  injury,  as  a  means  of  ahsorbing 
energies  which  might  be  better  devoted  to  other  purposes,  as  a  means  of 
restricting  our  power  of  transport,  but  as  a  danger  which  could  cause 
the  winning  or  losing  of  the  war  you  can  rule  out  the  submarine.  From 
that  point  of  view  we  have  definitely  and,  I  think,  successfully  coped 
with  the  deadliest  peril  we  have  yet  encountered." — (Edinburgh,  May 
2m,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  quoted  General  von  Hindenburg  and  Admiral  von 
Capelle  on  the  subject  of  submarines,  and  declared  that  recognition 
by  the  Germans  of  the  fact  that  the  submarines  were  no  longer  going 
to  win  the  war  accounted  for  the  present  offensive  in  France,  into 
which  the  enemy  had  been  driven  as  a  last  resource  to  secure  victory. 
While  asking  that  the  formidable  character  of  the  German  attack 
should  not  be  underrated,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  that  those  who 
knew  best  what  were  the  prospects  felt  the  most  confident  about 
the  result.  In  the  same  speech  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  a 
sympathetic  reference  to  the  case  of  Russia. 
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Replying  to  a  question  by  Sir  Edward 
Allied  Economic  Carson,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May 
Co-operation.  13th,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  that,  in  order  to 
leave  their  country's  hands  free  for  the  time 
when  peace  arrived,  the  French  Government  had  denounced  all 
commercial  conventions  containing  a  general  clause  regarding  "  most- 
favoured  nations";  and  that,  in  view  of  the  probable  scarcity  of 
raw  material  after  the  war  and  the  necessity  for  providing  for  the 
needs  of  the  British  Empire  and  the  Allies,  the  British  Government 
intended  to  adopt  a  similar  course.  Replying  to  questions  with 
reference  to  the  Paris  Conference  resolution,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said 
the  British  Government  had  not  changed  its  policy  expressed  in  the 
Paris  resolutions  since  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war ;  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  America  was  very  anxious 
for  unity  of  economic  control,  and  agreed  that  any  useful 
action  would  be  much  more  effective  if  taken  in  conjunction  with 
our  Allies. 


The  Viceroy  of  India,  speaking  at  a  great 
Aid  from  India  War  Conference  which  was  held  at  Delhi  at 
and  Egypt.  the  end  of  April,  made  reference  to  the 
splendid  effort  which  had  been  forthcoming 
from  India.  Pointing  out  that  concentration  was  necessary  on  an 
increase  of  the  combatant  power,  the  Viceroy  said  he  wanted  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  Prime  Minister  that  he  need  have  no  fear  of  the  East 
— that  here  India  would  take  full  responsibility.  After  referring 
to  the  aid  that  had  been  forthcoming,  the  Viceroy  urged  that  Indians 
must  close  their  ranks,  that  the  liberty  of  the  world  must  be  won 
before  the  liberalising  of  Indian  political  institutions  could  have  any 
real  meaning.  After  referring  to  Mr.  Montagu's  mission,  he  said 
that  those  who  desired  to  exploit  England's  difficulty  gravely  mis- 
interpreted India's  attitude.  Again,  there  were  those  who  desired 
to  bargain,  but  ho  declined  to  believe  that  any  had  come  to  the 
conference  in  a  huckstering  spirit.  Wherever  the  British  flag  flew 
every  nerve  was  being  strained  to  help.  It  must  not  be  said  that 
India  was  one  whit  behind  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  The  eyes  of  the 
world  were  on  the  conference.  He  was  sure  they  would  quit  them- 
selves like  men.  The  response  was  a  general  desire  throughout  the 
conference  by  Indian  magnates  to  do  everything  in  their  power  to 
aid  in  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war. 

During  May  the  Government  acknowledged  the  Egyptian  offer 
to  contribute  immediately  £3,000,000  in  respect  of  war  expenditure 
already  incurred,  and  to  provide  a  further  £500,000  in  the  Egyptian 
Budget  for  1918-19.  Expressing  gratitude  to  the  Sultan  and 
his  Ministers,  the  message  referred  to  the  lively  satisfaction 
of  the  Government  at  this  signal  proof  of  Egyptian  goodwill  and 
loyalty. 
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II.— GENERAL  MAURICE'S  LETTER. 

On  May  7th  a  letter  appeared  in  the  Press  from  Major-General 
Sir  Frederick  Maurice  (from  1915  until  recently  Director  of  Military 
Operations),  in  which  he  impugned  the  accuracy  of  certain  state- 
ments made  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  The  letter,  which  created  a  sensation,  was  in  the 
following  terms : — 

"  My  attention  has  been  called  to  answers  given  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  April  23rd  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  questions  put  by  Mr.  G. 
Lambert,  Colonel  Burn,  and  Mr.  Pringle  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
British  front  in  France  (Hansard,  Vol.  105,  No.  34,  page  815).  These 
answers  contain  certain  misstatements  which  in  sum  give  a  totally  mis- 
leading impression  of  what  occurred.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  as  to  all  the  frets,  but  Hansard's  report  of  the  incident 
concludes  :  — 

"  '  Mr.  Pringle  :  Was  this  matter  entered  into  at  the  Versailles  War 
Council  at  any  time  ? ' 

"  '  Mr.  Bonar  Law  :  This  particular  matter  was  not  dealt  with  at  all 
by  the  Versailles  War  Council.' 

"I  was  at  Versailles  when  the  question  was  decided  by  the  Supreme 
War  Council,  to  whom  it  had  been  referred. 

"  This  is  the  latest  of  a  series  of  misstatements  which  have  been 
made  recently  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  present  Government. 
On  April  9th  the  Prime  Minister  said  :  — 

"  'What  was  the  position  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle?  Notwith- 
standing the  heavy  casualties  in  1917,  the  Army  in  France  was  consider- 
ably stronger  on  January  1st,  1918,  than  on  January  1st,  1917.' — 
(Hansard,  Vol.  104,  No.  24,  page  1,328.) 

"  That  statement  implies  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  fighting  strength 
on  the  eve  of  the  great  battle  which  began  on  March  21st  had  not  been 
diminished. 

"  That  is  not  correct. 

"Again,  in  the  same  speech  the  Prime  Minister  said:  — 
"  '  In  Mesopotamia  there  is  only  one  white  division  at  all,  in  Egypt 
and  in  Palestine  there  are  only  three  white  divisions,  the  rest  are  Indians 
or  mixed  with  a  very,  very  small  proportion  of  British  troops  in  those 
divisions — I  am  referring  to  the  infantry  divisions.' 
"  That  is  not  correct. 

"  No;v,  sir,  this  letter  is  not  the  result  of  a  military  conspiracy.  It 
has  been  seen  by  no  soldier.  I  am  by  descent  and  conviction  as  sincere 
a  democrat  as  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  last  thing  I  want  is  to  see  the 
Government  of  our  country  in  the  hands  of  soldiers.  My  reasons  for 
taking  the  very  grave  step  of  writing  this  letter  are  that  the  statements 
quoted  above  are  known  to  a  large  number  of  soldiers  to  be  incorrect, 
and  this  knowledge  is  breeding  such  distrust  of  the  Government  as  can 
only  end  in  impairing  the  splendid  moral  of  our  troops  at  a  time  when 
everything  possible  should  be  done  to  raise  it. 

"  I  have  therefore  decided,  fully  realising  the  consequences  to  myself, 
that  my  duty  as  a  citizen  must  override  my  duty  as  a  soldier,  and  I  ask 
you  to  publish  this  letter  in  the  hope  that  Parliament  may  see  fit  to  order 
an  investigation  into  the  statements  I  have  made." 
The  matter  was  brought  up  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  7th. 
by  Mr.  Asquith,  who  asked  what  steps  the  Government  proposed 
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to  take  to  enable  the  House  to  examine  the  allegations  contained  in 
the  letter.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  announced  that  the  question  of  military 
discipline  involved  in  the  writing  of  such  a  letter  was  being  dealt 
with  by  the  Army  Council  in  the  ordinary  way.  Having  strongly 
urged  that  Government  could  not  be  carried  on  if  enquiry  into  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  should  be  considered  necessary  whenever  their 
action  was  challenged  by  one  of  their  servants  who  had  occupied  a 
position  of  the  highest  confidence,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  announced  that 
inasmuch  as  General  Maurice's  allegations  affected  the  honour  of 
Ministers,  the  Government  proposed  to  invite  two  Judges  to  enquire 
into  the  charges  and  to  report  as  quickly  as  possible.  Mr.  G. 
Lambert  (L)  asked  that  three  distinguished  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  should  be  substituted  for  two  Judges,  to  which  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  replied  that  the  course  he  had  suggested  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Government,  the  best  way  of  satisfying  the  House 
that  they  had  not  wilfully  made  misleading  statements.  He 
reminded  the  House  that  the  most  secret  documents  would  have  to 
be  examined,  and  suggested  that  a  Select  Committee  would  be  a 
very  unsuitable  tribunal.  Mr.  Asquith  thereupon  enquired  whether 
a  Bill  was  to  be  introduced  to  enable  the  two  Judges  to  take  evidence 
on  oath,  to  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  replied  that  the  Government  did 
not  consider  that  necessary.  Sir  E.  Carson  asked  whether  the  pro- 
ceedings would  be  public,  and  whether  Cabinet  Ministers  and  ex- 
Cabinet  Ministers  would  be  examined.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  answered 
that  the  enquiry  must  obviously  be  held  in  private.  He  urged  that 
if  the  House  had  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of  the  Judges,  they 
should  be  the  best  able  to  decide  who*  should  be  examined.  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  pressed  by  Sir  E.  Carson,  said  there  ought  not  to  be 
any  fear  that  the  Government  desired  to  burke  the  matter,  since 
they  proposed  to  submit  it  to  two  Judges.  Turning  to  Mr.  Asquith, 
he  added:  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  allow  the  right  hon.  gentleman  to 
select  them,  if  he  desires,"  to  which  Mr.  Asquith  replied  by  a 
shake  of  the  head  in  the  negative. 

Finally,  Mr.  Asquith  asked  the  Government  for  a  day  for  dis- 
cussing the  matter,  to  which  Mr.  Bonar  Law  agreed,  and  the  matter 
shortly  afterwards  dropped. 

The  Debate. 

Mr.  Asquith's  Dem\nd. 

The  debate  took  place  on  May  9th,  when  Mr.  Asquith  moved : — 

"That  a  Select  Committee  of  this  House  be  appointed  to  enquire  into 
the  allegations  of  incorrectness  in  certain  statements  of  Ministers  of 
the  Crown  to  this  House,  contained  in  a  letter  of  Major-General  Maurice, 
late  Director  of  Military  Operations,  published  in  the  Press  on  the  7th 
day  of  May." 

Mr.  Asquith  said  at  the  outset  that  he  held  very  strongly  it  was  not 
the  business  of  Parliament  during  a  war  such  as  that  in  which  we 
are  engaged  to  be  r-onstantly  enquiring  by  Committees,  or  by  any 
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other  instrument  of  investigation,  into  the  conduct  of  successive 
phases  of  the  war,  and  still  less  did  he  think  the  House  should 
occupy  its  time  by  investigations  into  the  truth  or  falsehood  of 
statements  often  made  by  ill-informed  and  irresponsible  persons, 
and  reflecting,  as  they  had  done  from  the  very  first  days  of  the  war, 
either  upon  the  good  faith  or  the  competence  of  those  who  were  for 
the  time  being  charged  with  its  prosecution.  Declaring  that  his 
motion  was  not,  either  in  intention  or  in  effect,  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  the  Government,  as  he  had  seen  it  rather  absurdly  described, 
Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

"  I  have,  since  I  sat  in  this  seat,  now,  I  think,  for  nearly  eighteen 
months,  so  far  as  my  memory  serves  me,  never  given  an  adverse  vote 
on  any  question  that  has  proceeded  from  the  Government.  I  have  done 
all  that  I  could — all  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  do,  not  only  in  this 
House  but  outside,  without  witholding  what  I  consider  to  be  legitimate 
and  helpful  criticism — to  assist  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  and  in  particular  in  the  definition  and  the  propagation  of  the 
great  purposes  both  of  war  and  of  peace,  for  which  we  and  our  Allies 
are  contending.  Some  of  my  friends  I  know — some  of  those  I  see  around 
me — think  that  I  have  been  in  those  matters  unduly  faint-hearted  and 
mealy-mouthed.  I  am  quite  content  to  submit  to  that  criticism.  I  know 
that  there  are  people — not,  I  think,  in  this  House,  but  outside — gifted 
with  more  imagination  than  charity,  and  with  more  stupidity  than  either, 
who  think  of  me  as  a  person  who  is  gnawed  with  a  hungry  ambition  to 
resume  the  cares  and  responsibilities  of  office.  I  am  quite  content  to 
leave  foolish  imaginations  of  that  kind  to  the  judgment  of  my  colleagues 
in  this  House  and  of  my  countrymen  outside.  If  I  did  feel  it  my  duty — 
if  I  were  to  find  it  my  duty  to  ask  the  House  to  censure  the  Government, 
I  hope  I  should  have  the  courage  and  the  candour  to  do  so  in  a  direct 
and  unequivocal  form.  I  certainly  should  not  have  selected  for  that  pur- 
pose a  motion  like  this,  which  is  limited  to  suggesting  the  desirability 
of  an  enquiry  which  only  two  days  ago  was  admitted  from  that  bench 
to  be  appropriate  and  expedient,  which,  so  far  as  its  scope  is  concerned, 
would  be  confined  to  the  examination  of  two  or  three  very  simple  issues 
of  fact,  and  from  which  the  Government,  as  I  am  sure  they  think  they 
would — I  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  prejudge  that  matter — emerge  not 
with  diminished,  but  with  enhanced  authority  and  prestige." — (House 
of  Commons,  May  9th,  1918.) 

Proceeding,  Mr.  Asquith  said  when  he  put  down  the  motion,  he 
honestly  thought  the  Government  were  prepared  to  accept  it,  and 
from  this  he  passed  to  make  the  statement  that  neither  he  nor  his 
political  friends  had  any  privity  of  any  kind  either  in  the  composi- 
tion or  in  the  publication  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Asquith  argued  that 
a  Committee  of  the  House  of  five  members  would  be  preferable  to  a 
Court  of  two  Judges,  and  at  a  later  stage  he  said : — 

"  I  say  most  emphatically  that  in  this  House  we  are  accustomed  to 
accept — we  are  bound  to  accept — statements  made  by  Ministers  of  the 
Crown  upon  their  authority  as  accurate  and  true,  and  unless  and  until 
the  contrary  is  proved  I  hope  we  shall  always  uphold  that  well-founded 
Parliamentary  tradition.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say  that,  as  far 
as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  hold  no  brief  of  any  sort  or  kind  for 
military  as  distinguished  from  civilian  and,  what  is  called,  politicians' 
opinion.    Nothing  of  the  sort,  but,  in  view  of  this  situation,  which  I  have 
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said,  and  the  Government  ha\e  themselves  acknowledged,  is  in  many 
ways  unexampled  ;  in  view  of  their  own  deliberate  statement,  made  only 
two  days  ago,  that  an  enquiry  was,  I  will  not  say  necessary,  but 
expedient  and  desirable  ;  in  view  of  the  limitations  and  conditions  which 
they  themselves,  of  their  own  motion  and  upon  their  own  initiative, 
prescribed  for  such  an  enquiry,  I  do  suggest  to  the  House  that,  in  the 
interests  of  the  Government,  in  the  interests  of  the  Army,  in  the  interests 
of  the  State,  in  the  interests  of  the  Allies,  in  the  supreme  interest  of  all, 
namely,  the  unhampered  prosecution  of  the  war  itself,  it  is  our  duty 
to  set  up  a  tribunal  of  enquiry  which  from  its  constitution  and  from 
its  powers  will  be  able  to  give  to  Parliament  and  to  the  country  a  prompt, 
a  decisive,  and  an  authoritative  judgment.  I  will  only  say  one  word 
more.  I  hope,  I  more  than  hope,  I  believe,  that  in  regard  to  some  of 
these  matters  there  has  been  genuine  and  honest  misunderstanding.  It 
is  quite  possible.  But  the  clearer  the  case — and  I  am  speaking  upon 
the  assumption  that  it  is  a  clear  case- — that  His  Majesty's  Ministers  have 
for  asserting  and  reasserting,  establishing,  and  proving  to  demonstration 
the  accuracy  of  the  statements  that  have  been  impugned,  the  more  cogent 
seems  to  me  the  argument  that  an  enquiry  should  take  place  under  con- 
ditions that  no  one  can  suspect  of  partiality  or  prejudice." — (House  of 
Commons,  May  9th,  1918.  ) 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  interjected  a  comment  which  led  Mr.  Asquith  to 
enquire  whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  suggested  that  a 
Select  Committee  was  not  an  unsuspect  tribunal,  to  which  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  replied:  "I  could  not  name  a  single  member  of  this 
House  who  is  not  either  friendly  or  opposed  to  the  Government, 
and  who  must,  therefore,  start  with  a  certain  amount  of  prejudice," 
a  statement  which  was  received  with  cries  of  "  Oh  !  "  and  "  Shame." 
Mr.  Asquith  concluded  thus: — 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  from  the  Leader  of  the  House  of 
Commons — the  custodian  and  trustee  of  its  great  traditions.  Is  it  right, 
or  is  it  even  decent,  to  suggest  that  you  cannot  get  five  men  in  this 
House  not  so  steeped  in  party  prejudices  that  upon  a  pure  issue  of  fact 
they  cannot  be  trusted  to  give  a  true  decision?  I  will  say  no  more." — 
(IIoii-c  of  Commons,  May  9th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Reply. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  replying,  described  the  demand  in  the 
motion  as  unprecedented,  and  went  on  to  suggest  in  relation  to  the 
issues  raised  by  General  Maurice  that  he  had  been  treated  unfairly. 
While  he  was  in  daily  contact  with  General  Maurice,  he  said,  that 
gentleman,  whom  he  regarded  as  a  great  friend,  had  never 
challenged  the  statements  to  which  he  took  exception  in  his  letter. 
Dealing  next  with  the  attitude  of  certain  newspapers.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said  : — 

<:  My  right  hon.  friend  says,  '  What  has  happened  since  Tuesday?  '  I 
know  what  has  happened  since  Tuesday.  Since  Tuesday  it  has  become 
clear,  from  the  statements  of  the  Press  which  support  my  right  hon. 
friend — he  talks  as  if  the  Press  were  supporting  the  Government,  but  he 
has  got  a  Press  too.  If  he  does  not  mind  my  saying  so,  he  seems  ito  think 
that  all  the  violence,  all  the  virulence,  is  with  the  Press  that  does  not 
agree  with  him.    Why.  I  have  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  sine© 
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I  have  thrown  myself  into  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war,  accord- 
ing to  my  view,  drenched  .with  cocoa  slops.  ...  It  is  perfectly 
clear,  from  the  action  of  the  Press,  which  is  egging  my  right  hon.  friend 
on,  prodding  him,  and  suggesting  that  he  ought  ito  do  this  and  the  other 
to  embarrass  the  Government,  that  no  statement,  no  decision  of  any 
secret  tribunal,  would  ever  be  accepted,  but  that  they  would  go  on  exactly 
the  same  as  before.  We  have  decided,  therefore,  to  give  the  facts  in 
public  and  to  let  the  public  judge." — (House  of  Commons,  May  9th,  1918.) 
Proceeding  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  General  Maurice's 
charges,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  dealt  first  with  the  statement  that  the 
fighting  strength  of  the  British  forces  in  France  was  greater  on 
January  1st,  1918,  than  on  January  1st,  1917,  and  he  explained,  this 
by  saying  that  the  figures  he  giave  were  taken  from  the  official  records 
of  the  War  Office.  Next,  he  said,  he  had  been  charged  with  mislead- 
ing the  public  as  to  the  comparative  strength  of  the  Allied  and  enemy 
forces  when  the  offensive  began.  He  pointed  out  that  the  whole  of 
the  figures  on  which  he  had  based  that  statement  came  from  General 
Maurice.  The  figures,  too,  which  he  had  given  of  white  divisions  in 
the  East  were  official.  The  particular  statement  about  there  being- 
three  British  divisions  in  Egypt  was  made  at  a  Cabinet  meeting,  at 
which  General  Maurice  was  present.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  went  at 
much  greater  length  into  the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  front 
of  General  Gough's  Army.  He  mentioned  that  General  Maurice, 
although  in  the  building  at  Versailles,  was  net  in  the  Council 
Chamber  when  this  question  was  discussed.  He  explained  the  succes- 
sive stages  of  the  negotiations  between  British  and  French  Ministers- 
and  Generals  on  this  subject.  The  extension  had  been  fully  agreed 
to  between  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  General  Petain,  and  it  was  actually 
an  accomplished  fact  before  the  Council  ever  met.  In  fact,  contrary 
to  General  Maurice's  specific  charge,  not  a  single  yard  was  taken  over 
as  a  result  of  the  Versailles  Council.  He  declared  that  there  was 
not  a  word  of  truth  in  the  suggestion  that  the  War  Cabinet  had 
ordered  this  stretch  of  line  to  be  taken  over,  and  that  the  objections 
of  Sir  William  Robertson  and  Sir  Douglas  Haig  had  been  overruled. 
Neither  Sir  Douglas  Haig  nor  the  War  Cabinet  was  anxious  for  the 
extension  of  the  line,  and  the  step  was  taken  only  in  response  to 
very  great  pressure  from  the  French.  The  principles  laid  down  by 
Sir  William  Robertson,  and  accepted  by  the  Cabinet,  were  that  there 
must  be  an  extension  of  the  line,  and  that  the  time  and  extent  must 
be  left  to  the  two  Commanders-in-Chief  to  settle  together.  It  was 
true  that  at  one  time  Sir  Douglas  Haig  was  under  the  impression 
that  the  Cabinet  had  taken  the  decision  without  his  consent,  but  the 
misunderstanding  was  removed  by  a  memorandum  from  Sir  William 
Robertson.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  later  on,  described  General  Maurice's 
action  as  a  flagrant  breach  of  discipline,  and  suggested  that  Mr. 
Asquith  ought  to  have  deprecated  it.  Finally,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said : — 

"  I  wonder  whether  it  is  worth  my  while  making  another  appeal  to  all 
sections  of  the  House  and  to  all  sections  of  the  country.  These  contro- 
versies are  distracting,  they  are  paralysing,  they  are  rending,  and  I  beg 
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that  they  should  come  to  an  end.  It  is  difficult  enough  for  Ministers 
to  do  their  work  in  this  war.  We  had  a  controversy  which  lasted  prac- 
tically for  months  over  the  unity  of  command.  This  is  really  a  sort  of 
remnant  of  it.  The  national  unity  is  threatened,  the  Army  unity  is 
threatened  by  this  controversy.  Days  have  been  occupied  in  hunting  up 
records  and  minutes  and  letters  and  proces  verbaux,  and  in  interviews 
and  in  raking  up  what  happened  for  a  whole  twelve  months  in  the  War 
Cabinet.  And  this  at  this  moment  !  I  have  just  come  back  from 
France.  I  met  some  generals,  and  they  were  telling  me  how  now  the 
Germans  are  silently  preparing  perhaps  the  biggest  blow  of  the  War 
under  a  shroud  of  mystery,  and  they  asked  me  for  certain  help. 
I  brought  home  a  list  of  the  things  they  wanted  done,  and  I  wanted  to 
attend  to  them.  I  really  beg  and  implore,  for  our  common  country, 
the  fate  of  which  is  in  the  balance  now  and  in  the  next  few  weeks,  that 
there  should  be  an  end  of  this  sniping." — (House  of  Commons,  May  9£/i, 
1918.) 

The  debat-e  was  continued  by  (amongst  others)  Sir  E.  Carson, 
who  appealed  to  Mr.  Asquith  not  to  persist  with  the  motion. 

On  a  division  (analysed  at  page  244),  the  motion  was  rejected 
by  293  votes  to  106. 

The  net  result  was  the  abandonment  of  any  idea  of  an  inquiry  of 
any  kind.  Three  days  later  came  the  announcement  that  the  Army 
Council,  having  considered  the  explanations  tendered  by  Major- 
General  Sir  F.  B.  Maurice  of  the  breach  of  the  Regulations  com- 
mitted by  him  in  writing  and  causing  to  be  published  the  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  Press  on  May  7th,  had  decided  that  he  be 
placed  forthwith  on  retired  pay. 

The  Morning  Post  of  May  15th  contained  a  letter  from  Mr.  H. 
Terrell,  K.C.,  M.P.  (Unionist  Member  for  Gloucester),  who 
suggested  that  it  might  be  well  to  consider  the  attitude  of  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  matter.    Mr.  Terrell  said : — 

::  It  has  always  been  considered  a  fundamental  principle  of  English 
justice  that  a  man  shall  not  be  condemned  without  being  heard  in  his 
defence,  but  here  General  Maurice  was  condemned  by  the  overwhelming 
verdict  of  a  jury  which  did  not  contain  half-a-dozen  impartial  men  upon 
the  statement  of  only  one  of  the  parties  to  the  dispute.  The  Prime 
Minister,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  advantage  he  obtained 
by  refusing  his  opponent  a  hearing,  but  made  assurance  doubly  sure 
by  insisting  on  treating  the  vote  as  a  vote  of  censure  and  putting  the 
Government  Whips  on.  No  lawyer  of  any  experience  but  knows  how  a 
hopeless  case  may  be  opened,  especially  if  the  advocate  opening  it  has 
a  few  documents  from  which  to  select  extracts  which  on  the  opening 
apjtears  absolutely  conclusive,  but  which  crumbles  to  pieces  as  soon 
as  the  defence  is  opened.  The  Prime  Minister,  well  knowing  tha»t  fact, 
opened  his  case,  and  in  so  doing  made  use  of  all  the  tricks  and  devices 
of  the  most  experienced  advocate.  He  appealed  to  the  gallery,  for  there 
is  a  gallery  even  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  patriotism  of 
those  members  who  rightly  subordinate  everything  to  the  vigorous  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  and  claimed  a  verdict  without  allowing  General 
Maurice  to  be  heard.  He  secured  his  verdict,  but  is  his  honour,  which 
was  challenged  by  General  Maurice's  charges,  satisfied  by  a  verdict  so 
obtained,  and  what  about  the  competence  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
act  in  a  judicial  capacity,  and  its  reputation  for  fair  play  and  justice?  " 
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III.— THE  ROUMANIAN  PEACE. 

In  the  Magazine  for  May  (at  page  191)  it  was  stated  that  the 
proceedings  with  reference  to  the  conclusion  of  peace  between  the 
Central  Powers  and  Roumania  continued  to  be  hazy.  That 
uncertainty  was  dissipated  by  the  announcement,  on  May  7th,  that 
the  peace  treaty  was  signed  at  Bukarest  that  morning  by  the 
plenipotentiaries  of  the  four  allied  Powers,  and  that  the  peace  was 
to  be  called  the  Peace  of  Bukarest.  The  document,  a  long  one  of 
twelve  clauses  and  forty-five  articles,  showed  that  the  enemy  terms 
were  very  hard,  and  that  the  Central  Powers  were  to  obtain  military 
and  economic  hold  on  the  unfortunate  country.  The  treaty  may 
be  summarised  in  this  way : — 

Clause  I. — This  provides  for  the  resumption  of  consular  relations 
and  the  admission  of  Consuls.  The  trealty  demands  that  a  further 
consular  treaty  shall  be  concluded  as  soon  as  possible,  and  stipulates 
for  the  indemnification  of  all  damage  suffered  during  the  war  by 
consular  officials  or  done  to  consular  buildings. 

Clause  II. — This  clause  says  that  Roumania  renounces  indemnifica- 
tions and  damages  caused  on  Roumanian  territory  as  the  result  of  Ger- 
man military  measures,  including  all  requisitions  and  contributions. 
Amounts  which  Germany  has  already  paid  for  damages  of  the  nature 
just  described  will  be  refunded  by  Roumania  in  so  far  as  these  have  not 
been  refunded  from  the  country's  means,  or  paid  in  the  newly-issued 
notes  of  the  Banca  Generale  of  Roumania  (note  issue  department). 
Within  six  months  after  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  Roumania 
will  redeem  out  of  her  own  means  (with  notes  of  the  Roumanian  National 
Bank,  or  other  legal  means  of  payment)  the  notes  issued  by  the  Banca 
Generale,  on  the  order  of  the  occupation  administration,  and  will  not 
put  them  into  circulation  again,  so  that  the  balances  and  deposits  which 
are  held  by  the  German  Reichsbank  for  the  covering  of  the  same  may 
become  free.  Until  redemption,  the  notes  of  the  Banca  Generale  shall 
be  recognised  as  legal  tender.  After  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
such  notes  shall  no  longer  be  issued.  Another  article,  under  the  same 
clause,  provides  that  Roumania  shall  indemnify  the  Germans  for  all 
damages  suffered  by  them  on  Roumanian  territory  as  the  result  of  the 
military  measures  of  one  of  the  belligerent  Powers.  This  stipulation 
also  applies  to  the  losses  which  the  Germans  have  suffered  as  participants, 
and  especially  as  shareholders,  of  undertakings  situated  in  Roumanian 
territory.  Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  a  Commission 
shall  meet  in  Bukarest  to  fix  the  amount  of  such  losses.  The  contracting 
parties  will  each  appoint  a  third  of  the  members,  and  the  President  of 
the  Swiss  Federal  Council  will  be  asked  to  designate  neutral  personages 
to  make  up  the  other  third,  which  is  to  include  the  Chairman.  Roumania 
will  also  indemnify  neutral  nations  for  damage  which  has  been  caused 
them  on  Roumanian  territory  as  a  result  of  German  military  measures, 
and  which  must  be  made  good  according  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

Clause  III. — This  clause  stipulates  for  the  restoration  of  treaties  and 
agreements  between  the  contracting  parties  which  were  in  force  before 
the  war,  except  for  those  cases  in  which  the  Peace  Treaty  provides  other- 
wise, and  in  cases  where  such  instruments  are  undenounceable,  for  a 
certain  period.  This  period  is  prolonged  by  the  period  of  the  duration 
of  the  war.    The  contracting  parties  reserve  until  after  the  conclusion 
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of  a  general  peace  the  fixing  of  their  attitude  towards  separate  and  col- 
lective treaties  of  a  political  character. 

Clause  IV. — This  contains  prescriptions  governing  the  restoration  of 
ordinary  relations  between  debtor  and  creditor.  It  says,  too,  that  each 
contracting  party  will,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty, 
resume  the  payment  of  its  obligations,  particularly  the  Public  Debt 
Service,  to  subjects  of  the  other  party.  Restoration  and  compensation 
for  concessions  and  privileges  in  land  and  other  rights  are  also  dealt  with. 

Clause  V. — This  deals  with  compensation  for  damage  suffered  during 
or  immediately  before  the  outbreak  of  war  by  civilian  subjects  of  the 
respective  parties  in  life,  health,  liberties,  or  property  through  acts 
contrary  to  international  law.  Germans  who  were  in  the  Roumanian 
public  service  before  the  war,  and  who  were  dismissed  as  enemy 
foreigners,  shall,  on  their  request,  be  restored  to  equal  rank  and  equal 
salary,  or,  if  this  is  impracticable,  they  shall  be  given  fair  compensation. 

Clause  VI. — This  clause  says  that  the  respective  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  sent  home  in  so  far  as  they,  with  the  assent  of  the  State  con- 
cerned, do  not  desire  to  remain  in  its  territory  or  to  proceed  to  another 
country.  The  exchange  of  prisoners  is  to  follow  as  soon  as  possible,  at 
definite  times  to  be  further  agreed  upon.  T*he  expenditure  of  each  party 
for  prisoners  of  war  belonging  to  the  other  party  up  to  April  1st,  1918r 
will  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an  average  rate  of  2,000  marks  (£100) 
for  each  officer  in  Germany  and  1,000  for  all  other  prisoners  in  Germany r 
and  2,500  (£100)  and  1,250  lei  respectively  for  prisoners  in  Roumania. 
Immediately  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  a  Commission,  composed  of 
three  members  of  each  party,  is  to  meet  in  Bukarest  to  arrange  details, 
and  to  supervise  the  carrying  out  of  the  agreement.  Interned  civilians, 
will  also  be  gratuitously  sent  home  as  soon  as  possible,  in  so  far  as  they 
do  not  wish  to  remain  in  the  country  of  their  internment  or  go  elsewhere.. 

Clause  VII. — This  relates  to  the  right  of  subjects  of  the  contracting 
parties  to  return  to  the  country  of  their  origin  without  suffering  prejudice. 

Clause  VJLLL — This  stipulates  an  pmnesty  for  offences  committed  by 
prisoners  of  war,  interned  men,  and  certain  others.  It  incidentally 
stipulates  that  Roumania  shall  grant  an  amnesty  to  its  subjects  for  their 
political  conduct  or  military  conduct  based  upon  political  grounds. 

Clause  IX. — This  provides  that  captured  river  craft,  merchant  ships., 
and  cargoes  shall  be  returned,  or,  if  no  longer  in  existence,  be  paid  for, 
and  compensation  shall  also  be  paid  for  the  period  they  were  in  the- 
captor's  possession.    Here,  too,  a  Commission  will  be  appointed. 

Clause  X. — This  stipulates  that  various  rights  shall  be  accorded  to 
German  churches  and  schools  in  Roumania. 

Clause  XI. — This  says  :  "  Roumania,  after  having  obtained  the  assent 
of  the  Roumanian  National  Bank,  agrees  that  the  balances  and  deposits 
of  the  National  Bank  now  at  the  German  Reichsbank  shall  remain  in 
the  Reichsbank's  charge  for  five  years  (and  if  Roumania  falls  behind 
with  an  instalment,  for  ten  years),  as  a  security  for  Roumania's  Public 
Debt  Service,  as  regards  the  subjects  of  Germany  ;  and  may  also,  if 
necessary,. be  drawn  on  to  pay  interest  and  redeem  drawn  bonds."  The 
representatives  of  the  contracting  parties  will  meet  in  Berlin  within 
four  weeks  after  the  signature  of  the  treaty  to  make  further  arrange- 
ments regarding  the  fulfilment  and  further  guaranteeing  of  Roumania's 
financial  obligations. 

Clause  XII. — This  provides  that  the  respective  representatives  shall 
meet  in  Berlin  within  four  months  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty, 
further  to  supplement  it. 
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IV.-THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA'S  LETTERS. 

In  the  Magazine  for  May  (at  page  201)  we  gave  the  text  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria's  peace  letter  as  published  by  the  French 
(Government.  Since  then  there  has  been  considerable  discussion  of 
.the  circumstances  attaching  to  that  letter,  and  to  a  second  com- 
Lmunication  attributed  to  the  Emperor.  The  Manchester  Guardian 
published  on  May  8th  and  14th  two  lengthy  articles  from  its  Paris 
.correspondent  on  the  letters.  In  the  first  of  these  occurs  the  follow- 
ing passage  relative  to  the  second  letter : — 

"  It  would  appear  that  the  Austrian  Emperor's  second  letter  is  even 
more  interesting  than  the  first,  He  declares  that  he  is  convinced  that 
he  will  be  successful  in  inducing  Germany  to  make  peace,  provided  that 
the  territorial  demands  of  the  Allies  are  restricted  to  Alsace-Lorraine. 
It  was,  of  course,  understood  that  all  occupied  territory  would  be 
♦evacuated  and  Belgian  independence  and  sovereignty  unconditionally 
restored.  The  Emperor  also  says  that  he  is  already  assured  of  the 
agreement  of  Bulgaria.  He  asks  that  the  confidential  character  of  his 
•communications  should  be  loyally  respected,  and  says  that  he  is  assured 
in  that  regard,  since  he  has  the  word  of  honour  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment never  to  betray  him." 

Dealing  with  the  demands  made  by  the  French  President  in  reply 
to  the  first  letter  of  the  Emperor  Charles,  the  second  article  says  :— 

w  The  letter  from  M.  Poincare  in  which  the  demands  are  mentioned 
is  addressed  to  M.  Ribot,  and  gives  him  an  account  of  the  conversation 
jfwith  Prince  Sixte  of  Bourbon].  I  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  the  letter, 
hut  I  can  say  with  perfect  confidence  that  the  following,  although  not 
^perhaps  an  exact  translation  of  the  text  word  for  word,  is  an  almost 
literally  accurate  rendering  of  the  passage  in  question,  and  is  an  abso- 
lutely accurate  statement  of  the  demands  :  — 

"  '  Prince  Sixte  is  commissioned  to  tell  the  Emperor  in  regard  to 
the  latter's  declaration  about  Alsace-Lorraine  that  it  is  not  a  question 
for  us  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine  of  1871  ;  what  France  asks  for  is  the 
Alsace-Lorraine  of  1814  and  1790,  with  the  valley  of  the  Saar  ;  restitu- 
tions, reparations,  and  indemnities,  and  guarantees  on  the  left  bank 
<of  the  Rhine.'  " 

'The  second  article  also  says: — 

"J  have  obtained  from  a  thoroughly  trustworthy  source  the  following 
.additional  information  in  regard  to  the  negotiations  of  last  year.  Prince 
.Sixte  de  Bourbon  not  only  made  it  a  condition  of  the  communication  of 
the  Emperor  Charles's  letter  to  M.  Poincare  that  the  latter  should  give 
Ihis  word  of  honour  not  to  show  it  to  anybody  but  M.  Ribot  and  never 
ito  make  public  the  fact  of  the  Emperor's  overtures,  but  also  insisted  on 
:;bhe  extreme  importance  of  secrecy.  Any  revelation,  he  said,  might  put 
the  Emperor's  life  in  danger,  and  would  certainly  put  Austria  more  than 
ever  under  the  domination  of  Germany ;  it  would,  therefore,  be 
disastrous  both  to  the  Emperor  and  to  his  country.  M.  Poincare  made 
the  demands  already  cited  without  consulting  M.  Ribot,  and  sub- 
sequently, as  has  been  said,  committed  an  account  of  his  interview  with 
Prince  Sixte  to  writing  and  sent  it  to  M.  Ribot,  who  was,  I  believe, 
absent  from  Paris  at  the  moment.  It  is  this  letter  that  is  included  in 
\ihe  dossier." 
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As  to  the  part  played  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  the  second  article 
says : — 

''After  his  interview  with  M.  Poincare  Prince  Sixte  de  Bourbon  paid 
two  visits  to  England.  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  as  I  have  said  in  a  previous, 
despatch,  at  once  recognised  the  importance  of  the  Austrian  proposals 
and  advocated  a  favourable  consideration  of  them.  His  view  of  the- 
matter,  which  was  the  opposite-  of  that  taken  by  M.  Poincare,  led  to  a 
conflict  of  opinion  between  them.  The  dossier  shows  that  Mr.  Lloyd! 
George  advised  a  course  which  does  credit  to  his  diplomatic  ability  and: 
political  insight.  (I  am  quoting  an  opinion  expressed  to  me  by  an1, 
authorised  person.)  It  would,  he  said  in  substance,  be  a  mistake  to' 
leave  Austria  and  Italy  to  discuss  territorial  questions  ;  that  must  be 
avoided,  for  it  would  inevitably  result  in  the  negotiations  coming  to 
nothing.  The  important  thing  was  to  beat  Germany,  if  she  should  prove 
uncompromising  ;  if  that  end  could  be  secured  by  the  means  which 
seemed  to  present  themselves,  territorial  questions  could  easily  be; 
settled  afterwards.  Unfortunately,  however — I  am  still  quoting  the* 
person  already  mentioned — when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  came  to  Paris  his> 
resolution  seems  to  have  been  weakened  and  he  allowed  himself  to.  be* 
influenced  by  M.  Poincare  and  M.  Ribot.  Ultimately,  when  Baron; 
Sonnino  offered  an  uncompromising  opposition  to  an  agreement  with 
Austria.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  acquiesced — with  reluctance,  as  M.  Ribot 
admitted  in  his  statement  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — in  the 
decision  of  the  other  parties  concerned." 

House  of  Commons  Debate. 

The  subject  of  the  Emperor's  letter  was  raised  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  May  16th  in  the  debate  on  the  adjournment,  when. 
Mr.  Runciman  asked  when  the  letter  was  first  communicated  to 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  were  any  of  the  other  Allies,  except  Baroiu 
Sonnino,  consulted  ?  Was  there  any  communication  to  any  of  the 
other  European  Allies,  and,  in  particular,  was  any  communication! 
made  by  our  Prime  Minister  or  by  the  French  Government  to  the> 
American  Government,  which  was  as  deeply  concerned  in  the  attain- 
ing of  a  peace  as  we  were?  He  further  asked  Mr.  Balfour:  Did  our 
Prime  Minister  inform  the  Foreign  Office  at  the  time  of  the 
communication  of  the  fact  of  the  communication  having  been  made 
and  having  been  shown  to  him?  Why  were  the  negotiations 
dropped?  Was  it  on  purely  territorial  grounds?  Was  it  because* 
the  demand  was  made  by  France,  not  only  for  Alsace-Lorraine,  but 
for  the  1814  line,  or  even,  as  was  said  in  some  quarters,  the  1790/ 
line? 

Mr.  Balfour's  Reply. 
Mr.  Balfour,  in  the  course  of  a  lengthy  statement,  reminded 
the  House  that  our  Allies  were  concerned  in  this  matter,  and  said 
it  would  be  perfectly  impossible  and  grossly  improper  for  anybody 
holding  his  office  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  in  a  form  which 
would  be  not  only  desirable  but  necessary  if  he  were  merely  defend- 
ing the  action  of  His  Majesty's  Ministers  on  a  subject  deeply 
affecting  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations.    To  this  he  added  : — 
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"As  far  as  I  am  concerned  let  me  say  this — that  we  have  never  at 
any  time  initiated  conversations.  We  have  never  at  any  time  laid  down 
that  we  would  not  listen  to  conversations  if  other  people  wished  it.  If 
any  representative  of  any  belligerent  desires  seriously  to  lay  before  us 
proposals  we  are  prepared  to  listen  to  them.  Of  course  we  are  not 
.•going  to  deal  with  them  without  our  Allies,  but  in  the  full  confidence  of 
our  Allies.  Certainly  the  last  thing  I  should  lay  down  would  be  that  the 
•door  must  be  shut  to  any  kind  of  informal  approach  which  had  in  it  any 
•elements  of  authenticity  and  adequate  credentials.  The  very  fact  that 
such  conversations  are  informal  at  the  time  necessarily  makes  them  a 
very  improper  subject  for  discussion  in  this  House." — (House of  Commons, 
May  16th,  1918.) 

Turning  to  the  Emperor's  letter,  Mr.  Balfour  said: — 

u  The  letter  which  has  attracted  public  attention  was  a  private  letter 
written  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria  to  a  relative,  conveyed  by  that 
relative  to  the  French  President  and  the  French  Prime  Minister  under 
the  seal  of  the  strictest  secrecy,  and  without  permission  to  convey  it 
to  anybody  except  the  Prime  Minister  and  the  Sovereign  of  this  country, 
and  without  permission  even  to  communicate  it  to  the  Cabinet  colleagues 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  this  country.  I  understand  that  in  the  first 
instance  it  was  conveyed  to  the  President  and  was  communicated  to  the 
French  Prime  Minister  and  to  the  English  Prime  Minister  under  these 
pledges.  A  more  inconvenient  method  of  dealing  with  great  transactions 
could  hardly  be  conceived.  The  inconvenience  was  not  due  to  any  wish 
on  the  part  of  the  French  Prime  Minister  to  carry  out  public  business  in 
this  most  inconvenient  fashion.  Whenever  you  depart  from  the  ordinary 
methods  of  conducting  international  affairs,  you  land  yourself  inevitably 
in  very  great  difficulties.  Records  are  not  kept.  Cabinet  discussion  is 
hampered,  or  is  impossible.  The  whole  machinery  of  government  works 
with  extreme  difficulty.  I  was  in  America  at  the  time,  and  I  never 
heard  of  these  transactions  till  I  returned,  when  practically  the  whole 
subject  had  become  a  matter  of  history  in  all  its  main  aspects.  I  confess, 
as  I  have  very  little  time  for  dealing  with  history,  that  I  did  not  go 
into  these  things  as  intimately  as  I  might  have  done,  because  the 
transaction  was  over." — (House  of  Commons,  May  16th,  1918.) 

Admitting  that  under  the  conditions  which  he  had  described,  neither 
he  nor  the  American  Government  could  be  acquainted  with  the 
facts,  Mr.  Balfour  said  if  anybody  supposed  they  had  ever  shown 
any  want  of  confidence  in  the  President  of  the  United  States,  they 
were  labouring  under  a  complete  delusion.  Dealing  next  with  the 
question  of  the  Stockholm  Conference,  Mr  Balfour  said  that  the 
course  taken  by  the  British  Government  with  regard  to  Stockholm 
had  no  relation  near  or  remote  with  the  Emperor  Charles's  private 
letter  to  Prince  Sixte,  or  with  the  negotiations  or  conversations 
that  thereupon  took  place.  They  were  wholly  separate  transactions 
decided  on  quite  different  principles,  and  absolutely  unconnected 
one  with  the  other.  Passing  on  to  the  question  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

"  The  right  hon.  gentleman  asked  me  whether  one  of  the  reasons 
why  these  incipient  conversations  did  not  lead  to  any  fruitful  result  was 
that  France,  not  content  with  asking  for  the  return  of  the  Alsace-Lorraine 
of  1870,  asked  in  addition  to  that  for  those  further  territories  which  were 
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attached  to  Alsace-Lorraine  in  1790  or  in  1814.  He  was  referring,  of 
course,  to  all  that  passed,  or  was  alleged  to  have  passed,  between 
Iff.  Doumergue  and  the  late  Tsar,  I  think  in  the  early  days  of  1917. 
There  was  no  question  of  this  bigger  Alsace  being  a  war  aim  of  the 
Allies.  M.  Deumergue's  mission  to  Russia,  his  conversations  with  the 
Czar,  were  not  known  to  us  until  very  much  later.  They  had  no  inter- 
national bearing.  Certainly  this  Government  never  gave  the  least 
encouragement  to  any  such  notion.  It  was  altogether  outside  our  whole 
modes  of  thought  on  this  subject.  It  was  not  a  subject  which  we  should 
ever  have  seriously  contemplated,  nor  do  I  think  it  ever  was  a  very  fixed 
or  solid  part  of  the  foreign  policy  for  any  length  of  time  of  any  French 
Government.'"— {House  of  Commons,  May  16th,  1918.) 

Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Balfour  said  : — 

"  We  do  not  know  exactly  what  motive  influenced  Count  Czemin, 
the  Emperor  Charles,  and  the  German  Emperor  in  these  various  trans- 
actions. I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  was  all  part  of  what  now  is 
sometimes  called  a  'peace  offensive.'  .  .  .  'The  meaning  of  the 
expression  '  peace  offensive  '  is  that  propositions  are  made  by  one  party 
who  does  not  desire  peace  himself,  but  who  does  desire  to  divide  his 
enemies  by  making  proposals  of  peace.  That  is  the  policy  which 
undoubtedly  lay  at  the  root,  I  will  not  say  of  all  these  transactions, 
because  I  am  not  sure,  but  undoubtedly  of  a  great  many  of  the  trans- 
actions which  have  been  brought  before  the  House  recently,  and  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  has  referred  to.  Take, 
for  example,  the  publication  by  M.  Clemenceau  of  the  fact  of  these 
offers  from  the  Emperor  Charles.  How  did  it  arise?  Why  was  it  done? 
It  was  done  because  Count  Czernin  in  pursuing  a  peace  offensive  tried 
to  suggest  to  the  world,  and  especially  to  the  Italian  world,  that  they 
were  being  made  to  go  on  with  the  fighting  in  order  that  France  might 
obtain  Alsace-Lorraine.  The  letter  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was 
directed  equally  to  a  peace  offensive,  but  a  peace  offensive  aimed  at 
another  member  of  the  Alliance.  There  the  suggestion  was  that  France 
should  have  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  no  suggestion  was  made  that  Italy 
should  have  anything.  That  is  the  other  side  of  the  peace  offensive. 
No  wonder  M.  Clemenceau,  who  is  a  great  man,  but  not  a  patient  man, 
seeing  this  cynical  attempt  to  divide  the  Allies  by  suggesting  that  the 
whole  war  was  being  continued  in  order  that  France  might  obtain 
Alsace-Lorraine,  turned  round,  and  said  to  the  people  who  made  that 
insinuation,  'You  yourselves  offered  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France  about 
a'year  ago.'  If  you  are  dealing  with  people  as  cynical  in  their  methods 
as  the  Central  Powers  some  kind  of  counter-attack  is  rendered  almost 
obligatory.  The  actual  mode  of  counter-attack  which  was  adopted  by 
M.  Clemenceau  appears  to  me  to  have  been  thoroughly  effective  in  the 
sense  that  it  has  exposed  in  the  clearest  manner  the  methods  by  which 
Central  European  diplomacy  is  animated.  There  is  much  that  is 
obscure  in  the  latter.  There  is  much  that  I  think  will  always  remain 
obscure.  I  believe  that  every  other  effort  at  conversation  made  by  the 
Central  Powers  had  never  been  made  in  the  interests  of  a  fair  and 
honourable  peace,  but  has  always  been  made  in  the  interests  of  dividing 
the  Allies  against  whom  the  Central  Powers  are  contending.  That  is 
the  only  thread  which  draws  together  these  disconnected  efforts.  That 
is  the  only  common  principle  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  of  them." — ■ 
(House  of  Commons,  May  16th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Balfour  went  on  to  declare  that  there  was  no  evidence  that 
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Germany  would  accept  what  we  should  regard  as  a  reasonable  peace, 
and  with  further  reference  to  the  Emperor's  letter  and  the  attitude 
of  the  French  Chamber  said  : — 

"  The  suggestion  is  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  made  a  proposal, 
which  he  could  have  imposed  afterwards  upon  Germany,  by  which  the 
war  should  come  to  an  end  and  France  would  obtain  Alsace-Lorraine. 
If  there  had  been  any  possibility  that  that  proposal  really  carried  within 
it  the  seeds  of  an  honourable  peace,  is  it  not  patent  that  a  Committee 
of  the  French  Chamber  would  have  expressed  its  regret  that  the  oppor- 
tunity had  been  thrown  away  by  the  French  Ministers  or  the  French 
Prime  Minister?  They  came  to  precisely  the  opposite  conclusion."— 
(House  of  Commons,  May  lbth,  1918.) 

Speaking  of  the  loyalty  between  the  Allies,  Mr.  Balfour  said : — 

"  We,  at  all  events,  cannot  be  accused  of  any  selfish  considerations 
in  this  matter.  There  is  nobody  who  can  be  more  desirous  than  the 
British  Government  of  bringing  this  war  to  an  honourable  termination, 
and  if  any  method  by  which  that  can  be  accomplished  is  shown  to  us, 
of  course  it  will  be  accepted.  But  we  are  fighting  as  one  among  Allies 
against  the  Central  Powers,  who,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  have  never 
at  any  time,  and  now  less  than  ever,  had  the  least  intention  of  meeting 
our  wishes — I  mean  the  wishes  in  which  I  believe  the  whole  House, 
the  whole  country,  and  even  many  hon.  gentlemen  sitting  below  the 
gangway  opposite,  entirely  agree.  Those  great  aims  of  ours  can  only 
be  attained  by  absolute  loyalty  between  the  various  Allies.  It  is  not 
so  simple  and  so  easy  a  matter  as  some  hon.  gentlemen  appear  to  suppose 
to  run  an  alliance,  even  if  the  alliance  has  been  founded  on  the  most 
unselfish  principles.  So  long  as  human  nature  is  what  it  is  there  must 
be  causes  of  difficulty,  there  most  be  causes  of  friction.  It  is  inevitable 
that  one  nation  does  not  look  at  the  problems  before  it  from  precisely 
and  exactly  the  same  angle  as  another  nation.  Differences  of  tempera- 
ment, those  small  differences  of  outlook  which  I  have  described,  even 
pettier  subjects  of  difference  may  arise,  and  must  arise,  from  time  to 
time,  even  if  you  confine  yourself  only,  as  you  have  no  right  to  do, 
to  the  four  or  five  great  belligerents — even  confining  yourselves  to  them, 
where  you  have  five  Foreign  Offices,  five  War  Departments,  five  Cabinets, 
of  course  there  are  point  of  difficulty  which  necessarily  arise,  and  every- 
body knows  that  that  must  happen.  The  one  thing  which  makes  it 
possible  to  sweep  all  these  things  on  one  side,  and  to  get  them  in  the 
right  proportion,  is,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  should  keep  our  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  great  common  object  of  the  war ;  and,  secondly,  that  we 
should  have  in  each  other  that  absolute  and  unbreakable  confidence  in 
our  mutual  loyalty."- — (House  of  Commons,  May  16th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith's  Approval. 

Mr.  Asquith,  who  referred  to  Mr.  Balfour's  reply  as  "  a  most 
instructive  and  opportune  statement,"  said: — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  said 
— there  was  nobody  who  would  have  doubted  it  if  he  had  not  said  it, 
and  it  is  satisfactory  not  only  to  us  but  to  the  world  at  large  to  know  it — 
that  the  British  Government  has  closed  no  door  to  overtures  and 
approaches  in  the  direction  of  an  honourable  peace — and  that  they  are 
not  confined  to  what  I  may  call  the  formal,  the  normal,  and  the  con- 
ventional methods  of  full-dress  diplomacy — from  whatever  quarter,  be 
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it  with  adequate  authority  and  with  real  good  faith,  if  an  appeal  is 
made  which  is  not  merely  rhetorical,  but  which  is  based  upon  substantial 
considerations — from  whatever  quarter  such  an  appeal  is  directed  to 
them,  they  would  not,  I  am  certain,  turn  to  it  a  deaf  ear.  Let  that  be 
clear." — {House  of  Commons,  May  16th.,  1918.) 

Referring  to  the  circumstance  that  no  communication  was  made 
to  America,  Mr.  Asquith  welcomed  Mr.  Balfour's  assurance  that 
not  only  in  matters  of  this  kind  would  he  and  the  Government  at 
large  have  no  secrets  from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Having  emphasised  the  point  that  a  struggle  of  this  kind  could  not 
be  effectually  carried  on  unless  on  the  basis  of  complete  mutual 
confidence  between  the  Allies,  Mr.  Asquith  proceeded : — 

"  The  third  and  last  point  of  which  I  should  like  to  take  note  is 
what  my  right  hon.  friend  has  said  in  regard  to  the  claim  said  to  be 
put  forward  in  France  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  an  honourable  peace — 
that  is,  what  is  vaguely,  but  conveniently,  called  'the  line  of  1814.' 
Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  rather  gather  from  my  right  hon.  friend's- 
statement — he  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — he  tells  us  that,  so  far  as 
his  information  goes,  after  the  letter  was  delivered  to  President  Poineare, 
the  allegation  which  we  have  seen  in  many  quarters  that  he  then  put 
forward  this  demand  for  the  1814  line  is,  as  far  as  my  right  hon.  friend 
knows,  totally  without  foundation.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that,  and 
I  may  say  I  am  not  in  the  least  surprised  to  hear  it.  But  I  want  to  go 
a  step  further,  and  take  note  with  still  more  satisfaction  of  my  right 
hon.  friend's  declaration  that  there  never  has  been  in  the  war  aims 
of  the  British  Government,  and  that  so  far  as  he  knows — -of  course, 
no  one  can  speak  with  absolute  assurance — so  far  as  he  knows,  it  has 
not  been,  and  is  not  now,  to  be  accounted  a  part  of  the  settled  policy 
of  the  French  Government.  Am  I  right  in  that?  (Mr.  Balfour:  Yes, 
I  think  so).  I  am  extremely  glad  to  hear  it,  though  I  never  had  any 
doubt  of  it,  and  I  think  the  country  and  the  world  will  be  glad  to  hear 
what  the  right  hon.  gentlemen  said  to-day,  for  let  me  say  once  more 
that  while,  in  my  judgment,  there  has  not  been,  and  there  should  not 
be,  any  contraction,  so  equally,  in  my  judgment,  there  should  not  be 
any  expansion  of  the  declared  aims  and  purposes  for  which  we  entered 
on  the  war,  for  which  we  have  prosecuted  the  war,  for  the  sake  of  which 
we  desire  to  see  the  war  brought  to  a  successful  issue,  and  the  attain- 
ment of  which  will  be,  in  our  opinion,  the  only  foundation  of  a  durable 
peace."— (House  of  Commons,  May  16th,  1918.)' 

V.— THE  UNITY  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

During  the  month  of  May  welcome  evidence  was  forthcoming  of 
the  unity  which  exists  between  the  Allies.  We  select  two  of  the 
most  striking  evidences. 

The  King  on  British  and  American  Unity. 

The  members  of  the  American  delegation  which  has  recently 
been  visiting  England  were  received  by  the  King  and  Queen  at 
Buckingham  Palace  on  May  17th,  when  the  King  addressed  the 
party  as  follows  : — 

"  It  gives  the  Queen  and  me  great  pleasure  to  receive  you  here  to-day, 
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and  we  trust  that  if  the  experiences  of  your  stay  in  this  country 
have  been  agreeable,  they  may  have  also  proved  interesting  and  helpful. 
You  have  had  opportunities  of  judging  of  the  efforts  which  we  are 
putting  forth  at  home  in  order  adequately  to  meet  all  demands  from  the 
various  theatres  of  war.  I  hope  that  these  experiences  will  enable  you 
to  assure  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  we  are  doing  and  mean  to 
continue  to  do  our  utmost  in  this  direction. 

"  Your  delegation  includes  lady  representatives,  who,  I  trust,  may 
be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  manner  in  which  British 
women  have  come  forward  to  replace  the  men  called  from  the  various 
national  industries  to  the  fighting  ranks,  and  how  efficiently  they  are 
carrying  out  the  work  entrusted  to  them. 

"  It  has  always  been  my  dream  that  the  two  great  English-speaking 
nations,  with  their  individual  national  characteristics,  should  work 
together  in  close  and  harmonious  relations  towards  those  ideals  of 
progress  and  civilisation  common  to  both  peoples. 

"  Fate  has  decided  that  war  should  fulfil  this  dream.  The  two 
nations  have  made  common  cause  in  the  defence  of  freedom  and  justice. 
In  the  future  days  of  peace  may  they  continue  to  stand  side  by  side  to 
attain  the  same  ideals  and  aspirations 

"  We  wish  you  a  safe  and  happy  return  home.  Science  is  daily 
increasing  the  power  of  rapid  transportation  between  our  islands  and 
the  Continent  of  America,  thus  facilitating  interchange  of  these  visits, 
and  so  strengthening  the  ties  of  mutual  understanding,  confidence,  and 
good  fellowship  which,  please  God,  may  ever  henceforth  unite  us." — 
{Buckingham  Palace,  May  17th,  1918.) 

The  thanks  of  the  delegates  to  the  King  for  his  reception  and  his 
speech  were  conveyed  by  Mr.  E.  McCormick  (Vice-President  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company). 

Italy's  Attitude. 

Signor  Orlando  (the  Italian  Premier),  in  the  course  of  an  inter- 
view while  on  his  way  back  from  France  to  Italy,  referred  to  the 
question  of  the  adhesion  of  Italy  to  the  recent  military  agreements 
between  the  Allies.    He  said  : — 

"  Yes.  This  important  matter  was  taken  into  consideration  and 
resolved  [at  Abbeville].  You  will  readily  understand  that  I  cannot  give 
precise  details  as  to  the  decisions  arrived  at,  in  view  of  their  delicate 
military  character.  I  can,  however,  assure  you  that  also  in  this  excep- 
tional matter  Italy  takes  part  in  the  intimate  military  and  political 
union  which  is  constantly  affirming  itself  more  strongly  between  the 
nations  of  the  Entente  in  proportion  as  the  menace  is  graver  and  the 
moment  seems  more  decisive. 

"  Leaving  details  on  one  side  and  addressing  myself  to  the  substance 
of  the  matter,  I  can  tell  you  that  the  conference  of  Abbeville  has  recog- 
nised the  unity  of  the  front  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Adriatic,  and  that 
not  only  as  an  ideal  aspiration:,  but  as  a  concrete  reality.  This  reality 
is  achieving  itself  as  best  the  special  circumstances  of  the  situation  have 
suggested,  but  these  special  circumstances  have  been  considered  on  the 
basis  of  a  purely  technical  and  not  a  political  criterion.  Also  on  this 
-occasion  indeed  it  has  been  recognised  that  there  does  not  exist  an 
Italian  point  of  view,  just  as  there  is  not  a  British,  French,  or  American 
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point  of  view;  there  must  be  one  single  point  of  view  for  all  and  for 
each — to  do  what  in  the  military  sense  best  serves  the  one  and  indivisible 
cause  of  the  Allies." 

The  Italian  Ambassador  in  Great  Britain  (the  Marquis 
Imperiali),  speaking  at  a  luncheon  given  by  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  to  commemorate  the  third  anniversary  of  Italy's  declaration 
of  war,  also  referred  to  the  solidarity  of  the  Allies.  Speaking  of 
Italy's  war  aims,  the  Ambassador  said  : — 

As  France  rightly  aims  at  the  restitution  of  the  provinces  which 
were  violently  torn  from  her  in  1871,  so  Italy  is  fighting  to  liberate  her 
children  from  a  foreign  yoke,  to  secure  by  land  and  at  sea  the  frontiers 
considered  indispensable  to  her  very  existence  and  to  her  legitimate 
security.  Should  any  unanticipated  difficulty  arise,  it  is  clear  from 
recent  events,  that  they  can  be  solved  by  mutual  concessions  and  good 
will.  This  general  principle,  lately  laid  down  by  Baron  Sonnino  in  oar 
Parliament,  is  the  only  one  that  can  avoid  a  state  of  things  which  would 
be  the  harbinger  of  future  conflicts,  and  which,  on  the  contrary,  can 
secure  that  lasting  co-operation  which  both  Italy  and  the  Slav  nationali- 
ties have  a  paramount  interest  to  establish  on  unshakable  foundations. 
These  are  Italy's  national  aims,  which,  in  my  judgment,  are  to  be 
looked  upon  as  vindications  rather  than  aspirations.  Far  from  being 
inspired  by  Imperialism,  as  now  and  then  it  is  quite  wrongly  stated, 
they  are  in  strict  consonance  with  the  fair  and  just  application  of  the 
general  principles  of  international  equity,  and  of  the  freedom  of  the 
nations,  great  or  small.  These  aims  are  high  and  pure.  For  the 
realisation  of  these  human  and  national  aims  the  Italian  people  have 
for  three  years  been  and  are  still  offering  the  generous  blood  of  their 
youth  while  patiently  and  confidently  enduring  the  hardest  of 
sacrifices." — (Mansion  House,  May  22nd,  1918.) 

Lord  Robert  Cecil  (Under  Foreign  Secretary),  speaking  on  the  same 
occasion,  said  our  Italian  Allies  had  given  us  a  splendid  example. 
They  had  warmly  seconded  a  closer  union  between  the  Allies,  and 
he  welcomed  especially  their  recent  Congress  at  Rome.  Italy  had 
shown  herself  ready  to  extend  them  to  the  Poles,  the  Czecho-Slovacs, 
the  Roumanians,  and  the  Jugo  Slavs.  "  We  are  anxious  to  see  all 
these  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  full  liberty  and  independence, 
building  up  some  great  federation  to  hold  up  in  Central  Europe  the 
principles  on  which  European  polity  must  be  founded  unless  we  are 
faced  with  disaster  which  it  is  horrible  to  contemplate." 


VI. -THE  ALLIES  AND  PEACE  TERMS. 

During  May  important  speeches  on  the  Peace  Terms  of  the  Allies 
have  been  delivered  by  various  Allied  statesmen.  Wa  give 
summaries  of  the  statements. 

Mr.  Wilson's  Determination. 

Mr.  Wilson,  speaking  at  New  York  on  May  18th,  said: — 
''There  are  two  duties  with  which  v/e  are  face  to  face.    The  first 
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duty  is  La  win  the  war,  and  the  second  duty  is  that  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  it,  to  win  it  greatly  and  worthily,  showing  not  only  the  real 
ouality  of  our  power,  but  the  real  quality  of  our  purpose  and  of  ourselves. 
Of  course,  the  first  duty,  the  duty  that  we  must  keep  in  the  foreground 
of  our  thought  until  it  is  accomplished,  is  to  win  the  war. 

"  I  have  heard  gentlemen  recently  say  that  we  must  get  five  million 
men  ready.  Why  limit  it  to  five  million?  I  have  asked  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  name  no  limit  because  Congress  intends,  I  am 
sure,  as  we  all  intend,  that  every  shin  that  can  carry  men  or  supplies 
shall  go  laden  upon  every  voyage  with  every  man  and  every  supply  she 
can  carry. 

"  And  we  are  not  to  be  diverted  from  the  grim  purpose  of  winning  the 
war  by  any  insincere  approaches  upon  the  subject  of  peace.  I  can  say 
with  a  clear  conscience  that  I  have  tested  those  intimations  and  have 
found  them -insincere.  I  now  recognise  them  for  what  they  are,  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  free  hand,  particularly  in  the  East,  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  conquest  and  exploitation.  Every  proposal  with  regard 
to  accommodation  in  the  West  involves  a  reservation  with  regard  to  the 
East. 

"  Now  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  intend  to  stand  by  Russia  as  well 
as  France.  The  helpless  asd  friendless  are  the  very  ones  that  need 
friends  and  succour  ;  and  if  any  man  in  Germany  thinks  we  are  going 
to  sacrifice  anybody  for  our  own  sake  I  tell  horn  now  he  is  mistaken  ; 
for  the  glory  of  this  war,  my  fellow-citizens,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  that  it  is,  perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  history,  an  unselfish  war. 
I  could  not  be  proud  to  fight  for  a  selfish  purpose,  but  I  can  be  proud 
to  fight  for  mankind.  If  they  only  wish  for  peace  let  them  come  forward 
through  accredited  representatives  and  lay  their  terms  on  the  table. 
We  have  laid  ours,  and  they  know  what  they  are." — (New  Yorkr 
May  18th,  1918.) 

General  Smuts  on  German  Aims. 

Speaking  at  Glasgow,  on  May  17th,  General  Smuts  said  he  had 
been  astonished  at  the  curious  perspective  of  many  people  in  this 
country,  who  said,  "  Oh,  do  not  be  too  hard  on  the  Boche  Do  not 
try  to  secure  an  immoderate  and  impossible  victory."  LudendorfFs 
offensive  showed  where  and  what  the  real  danger  was.  We  should 
have  to  exert  ourselves  as  we  had  never  exerted  ourselves  before  in 
our  whole  history.  There  had  been  a  great  deal  of  unhealthy  and 
unwholesome  pacifism.  He  often  met  pacifist  friends  who  had  been 
misled  by  false  statements,  by  a  false  judgment  as  to  German  aims. 
They  misread  the  whole  situation,  and  it  only  required  some  flash 
of  lightning  like  Ludendorff's  to  make  them  realise  the  danger  and 
to  make  them  feel  just  as  patriotically  as  the  rest  of  us.  The  spirit 
of  the  British  nation  at  this  hour  was  to  him  the  best  pledge  of  the 
victory  that  was  coming.  The  blow  had  laid  bare  the  soul  of  the 
nation  in  all  its  heroic  fibre,  and  so  long  as  that  was  the  case  he  had 
no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  The  position  would,  he  admitted,  be 
one  of  the  gravest  anxiety  for  some  time  to  come,  but  he  was  per- 
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suaded  that  tlie  war  would  end  in  a  decisive  result  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  not  merely  a  stalemate.  Victory  was  a  vague  term,  and 
there  were  people  who  meant  by  an  Allied  victory  that  we  must 
completely  smash  Germany,  cross  the  Rhine,  and  dictate  terms  of 
peace  at  Berlin.  He  was  not  of  that  opinion.  We  were  not  fight- 
ing to  become  the  dominant  military  province  of  the  world — that 
was  Germany's  idea  of  victory.  Having  alluded  to  the  disgraceful 
conditions  imposed  upon  Russia  and  Roumania,  and  declared  that 
these  must  come  on  the  table  of  the  Peace  Conference,  General 
Smuts  referred  to  another  matter  which  he  considered  of  great 
importance: — 

,:  I  deeply  regret  the  disclosures  that  have  been  made,  because  if 
this  war  is  going  to  end,  ultimately  it  will  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  for  the  combatants  to  try  informally  to  get  into  touch  with  one 
another.  When,  many  years  ago,  I  was  Attorney-General  to  President 
Kruger,  I  was  a  very  young  man,  and  inclined,  of  course,  to  be  very 
-aggressive.  He  told  me  that  the  way  to  deal  with  your  opponent  was 
to  smack  him  hard  on  one  cheek,  and  rub  him  gently  on  the  other. 
This  war  is  much  more  than  a  military  war,  and  we  shall  have  to  use 
our  diplomacy  and  all  the  other  forces  at  our  disposal  in  order  to  bring 
it  to  a  victorious  end.  Without  private  and  informal  comparison  of 
notes  how  are  you  going  to  know  what  your  enemy  is  prepared  to 
concede?  The  highest  objects  of  peace  will  be  secured,  not  only  by  the 
gallantry  of  our  Armies,  but  by  the  weapons  of  our  diplomacy  when 
the  time  is  ripe  for  obtaining  a  satisfactory  peace  for  the  Allies." — 
(Glasgow,  May  17th,  1918.) 

Lord  Curzon  on  a  Just  Peace. 

Lord  Curzon,  addressing  the  Foreign  Press  Association  in 
London  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant,  on  May  16th,  referred 
to  the  question  of  the  peace  terms  of  the  Allies.  He  said 
that  the  voice  which  drowned  all  others  at  the  moment  was 
the  voice  of  the  guns,  and  as  to  peace  and  peace  conditions  he  was 
afraid  it  was  not  only  premature  but  it  would  be  useless  to  discuss 
them  now.  Peace  wo  had  always  been  willing  to  consider.  Peace 
we  should  be  willing  at  the  right  moment  to  consider  at  any 
time.  Our  peace  terms  were  well  known  to  the  world.  They  had 
been  announced  in  unmistakable  language  by  the  spokesmen  of 
both  continents.  They  had  not  been  departed  from.  The  peace  that 
we  wanted,  and  for  which  we  must  fight  until  we  obtained  it,  was 
a  peace  that  satisfied  three  conditions.  It  must  be  a  just  peace, 
and  by  that  we  meant  a  peace  that  was  equally  just  to  the  small 
nations  and  to  the  largo;  an  honourable  peace — that  was  a  peace 
that  left  no  stain  of  indignity  or  humiliation  on  any  of  the  Allies 
who  had  suffered  and  sacrificed  so  much;  and  a  lasting  peaces — 
that  was  a  peace  which  would  ensure  the  security  of  the  world  not 
for  years  but  for  generations  to  come,  instead  of  plunging  us  into  the 
horrors  of  future  and  perhaps  still  more  devastating  wars. 
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VII.— MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  ON  PEACE  TALK. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  the  course  of  his  speech  at  Edinburgh  on 
May  24th  on  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  freedom  of  the  city, 
referred  to  peace  talk,  and  said : — 

"As  we  are  approaching  what  may  be  the  decisive  struggle  of  the 
war  it  is  stimulating  and  encouraging  to  know  we  are  entering  it  with 
good  heart  and  with  a  clear  conscience.    Had  I  thought  that  by  any 
safe  or  honourable  means  we  could  even  have  averted  this  struggle 
from  the  start,  or  brought  it  to  an  earlier  termination,  I  should  have 
felt  at  this  moment  not  merely  burdened  with  anxiety,  but  weighed 
down  with  guilt.    But  let  any  man  examine  the  whole  records  of  this 
struggle,  the  way  it  was  provoked  by  Germany,  what  has  happened  since, 
and  we  must  feel  the  deep  conviction  in  our  hearts  that  there  is  no 
outlet  from  the  struggle  which  is  possible  with  national  honour,  with 
national  safety,  and  the  liberties  of  the  world,  except  a  complete  victory 
over  the  tyranny  that  is  attemped  to  be  set  up.    I  can  honestly  say  the 
Government  have  neglected  no  possible  means  of  finding  out  whether 
there  was  any  honourable  outlet  out  of  this  war,  and  out  of  the  horrors 
and  tragedies  of  this  war.    There  are  two  types  of  extremists  in  every 
war.    There  is,  first  of  all,  the  peace  extremist ;  he  is  always  crying  out 
'  Peace '  where  there  is  no  peace.    That  type  discredits  peace,  and  makes 
peace  difficult  when  the  time  comes  for  negotiating  peace.    He  is  not 
a  real  friend  to  peace.    He  is  an  enemy  to  peace.    He  is  a  hindrance 
to  peace.    He  is  an  encouragement  to  the  enemy.    He  depresses  his 
friends.    Then  there  is  the  war  extremists,  who  regards  every  thought 
of  making  peace  as  if  it  were  treason  to  the  State.    The  path  of  sanity 
and  of  safety  which  a  Government  ought  to  tread  is  between  those  two 
extremes.    There  was  last  year  in  this  country  and  in  Allied  countries 
a  very  considerable  number  of  people  who  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  was  possible  to  achieve  an  honourable  peace  without  victory. 
I  think  there  are  fewer  of  them  now.    In  Russia  those  people  constituted 
a  majority  of  the  population,  and  the  result  has  been  disastrous  to  that 
great  country.    There  are  two  circumstances  at  least  which  have  served 
to  persuade  the  most  inveterate  of  those  people  that  their  persuasion, 
that  their  idea,  was  wrong.    The  first  was  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  and  President  Wilson,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  made 
simultaneous  pronouncements  with  regard  to  the  peace  aims  of  the  Allies, 
which  ^ere  so  temperate,  so  moderate,  so  restrained,  in  their  character 
that  even  the  most  pronounced  pacifists  could  not  challenge  them.  How 
were  those  declarations  received  by  Germany  ?    The  first  reply  that 
either  President  Wilson  or  the  British  Government  received  was  the 
most  violent  offensive  ever  launched  against  the  British  Army,  and  they 
launched  it  with  the  avowed  determination  to  annihilate  it.    That  is 
the  answer  to  a  moderate  peace  pronouncement  on  the  part  of  Germany." 
—(Edinburgh,  May  24th,  1918.) 

The  second  fact  that  had  brought  the  conviction  home  to  the  most 
doubting  mind  that  the  world  will  not  be  safe  until  the  military 
despotism  in  Prussia  was  overthrown  was,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said, 
the  fate  of  Russia.    He  proceeded  : — 

"  There  were  men  who  paid  too  much  heed  to  the  speeches  of  states- 
men in  the  Central  Powers.  To  all  appearances  they  were  reasonable 
and  moderate  speeches.  Their  phraseology  was  the  phraseology  of  men 
who  sought  peace  and  a  fair  understanding,  and  many  good  people  in 
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this  country  and  in  other  countries  said,  'Why  don't  you  respond  to 
those  appeals;  why  don't  you  answer  in  the  same  spirit?  '  I  tell  you 
why — we  did  answer,  and  the  moment  we  answered  the  response  came 
from  German  cannon.  It  is  not  because  these  German  and  Austrian 
statesmen  are  deliberately  deceiving  us — that  is  not  my  charge — it  is 
because  they  do  not  count  in  the  least  in  these  countries,  not  the  least. 
They  are  used  by  the  military  chieftains  when  it  serves  their  purpose. 
Even  Bismarck  could  hardly  cope  with  this  military  caste.  One  of  the 
most  powerful  personalities  that  Europe  has  ever  seen,  he  was  constantly 
overridden  by  them,  and  these  men  are  not  Bismarcks  ;  they  are  the 
mere  puppets  of  the  military  chiefs.  When  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
military  chiefs  they  are  allowed  to  let  loose  peace  cylinders,  when  the 
wind  is  favourable,  in  the  direction  of  Allied  lands,  just  to  poison  the 
atmosphere,  to  enfeeble  the  spirit  and  the  will  of  the  people,  but  when 
there  is  any  business  then  the  military  chiefs  come  in.'' — (Edinburgh, 
May  24f/i.  *1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  described  the  peace  of  Brest-Litovsk  as  a  most 
complete  revelation  of  the  functions  assigned  by  the  military  caste 
to  the  statesmen  of  their  respective  countries,  and  afterwards  said  : — 

"  We  are  dealing  with  a  ruthless  Prussian  despotism  that  is  out  for 
plunder  and  pillage  and  loot  and  power.  That  is  not  the  whole  story. 
Even  that  humiliating  treaty  was  not  respected.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
cynical  stories  in  the  history  of  Prussian  perfidy.  They  are  now,  after 
signing  the  treaty,  marching  over  that  treaty  through  Russia,  pillaging, 
stealing,  plundering,  annexing  lands,  corn,  fleets,  mines,  anything  they 
want.  Treaties  restrain  them  just  as  little  to-day  as  they  did  in  the  days 
of  Belgium.  Treaties  without  forc^  behind  them  are  mere  traps  to 
catch  the  unwary.  What  are  they  after?  What  is  it  that  will  satisfy 
them?  These  anglers  used  their  statesmen  to  find  and  fix  the  bait,  but 
they  do  not  intend  to  do  anything  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end  until  their 
basket  is  as  full  as  it  can  hold  for  the  moment,  and  they  then  come  and 
ask  for  more.  That  is  the  lesson  of  Russia.  It  is  the  wretched  end 
of  a  great  democracy's  dream  of  freedom,  and  whenever  anyone  begins 
to  imagine  that  we  can,  without  breaking  the  Prussian  military  power, 
achieve  freedom  in  the  world,  let  him  remember  what  befel  the^Russian 
democracy." — (Edinburgh,  May  24//*,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  had  previously  described  the  situation  as  a 
race  between  General  Hindenburg  and  President  Wilson,  afterwards 
deprecated  criticism  which  was  barren,  poisonous,  and  petty,  devoted 
to  personal  vendettas,  and  said  he  did  not  propose  to  defend  himself 
against  personal  attacks.  He  was  called  by  the  will  of  the  people 
to  do  his  best  to  win  the  war,  and  so  long  as  he  continued  to  do  his 
best  he  felt  he  would  have  behind  him  men  of  all  parties  and  creeds, 
who  place  the  honour  of  their  native  land  and  the  freedom  of  man- 
kind above  the  triumph  of  any  faction. 

VIII.— GERMAN  PLOT  IN  IRELAND. 

During  the  early  part  of  May  considerable  agitation  took  place 
in  Ireland  against  the  suggested  conscription  of  Irishmen,  and  the 
Nationalist  leaders  (who   had   remained   in   Ireland   since  their 
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departure  after  the  announcement  of  the  Government's  policy) 
joined  hands  with  the  Sinn  Feiners  in  opposing  the  proposal,  though 
Mr.  Dillon  subsequently  denied  that  he  and  the  Irish  Party  had 
.adopted  Sinn  Fein  methods  and  joined  the  Sinn  Fein  party.  The 
Irish  leader  declared  that,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case,  "  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  policy  of  Sinn  Finn  is  wrong  and 
foolish,  and  bound  to  end  in  defeat  and  disaster."  On  May  16th,  a 
meeting  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  agreed  upon  a  declaration 
denouncing  conscription  as  "  not  only  a  gross  outrage  on  the  national 
right  of  Ireland,  but  a  new  and  most  infamous  breach  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government, "  and  appealing  to  the  American 
people  to  urge  upon  their  British  allies  "  the  duty  of  immediately 
.applying  in  the  case  of  Ireland  those  principles  of  democratic  freedom 
and  national  self-determination  so  magnificently  set  forth  in  the 
declaration  of  President  Wilson,  the  benefit  of  which  is  denied  to 
Ireland  while  the  Irish  people  are  called  on  to  fight  for  them  in 
foreign  lands." 

Lord  French's  Proclamation. 

On  the  following  day  (May  17th)  came  a  bombshell  in  the  shape 
of  a  proclamation  by  Lord  French  (the  Lord  Lieutenant)  couched  in 
the  following  terms : — 

"  Whereas  it  has  come  to  the  knowledge  that  certain  subjects  of  His 
Majesty  the  King  domiciled  in  Ireland  have  conspired  to  enter  into 
treasonable  communication  with  the  German  enemy,  and  whereas  such 
treachery  is  a  menace  to  the  fair  name  of  Ireland  and  its  glorious 
military  record — a  record  which  is  a  source  of  intense  pride  to  a  country 
whose  sons  have  always  distinguished  themselves  and  fought  with  such 
heroic  valour  in  the  past,  in  the  same  way  as  thousands  of  them  are 
now  fighting  in  this  war,  and  whereas  drastic  measures  must  be  taken 
to  put  down  this  German  plot,  which  measures  will  be  solely  directed 
against  that  plot : 

"  Now,  therefore,  we,  the  Lord-Lieutenant-General  and  General 
Governor  of  Ireland,  have  thought  fit  to  issue  this  our  proclamation 
declaring,  and  it  is  hereby  declared,  as  follows  :  — 

"  That  it  is  the  duty  of  all  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty  to  assist 
in  every  way  His  Majesty's  Government  in  Ireland  to  suppress  this 
treasonable  conspiracy,  and  to  defeat  the  treacherous  attempt  of  the 
Germans  to  defame  the  honour  of  Irishmen  for  their  own  ends. 

"  That  we  hereby  call  upon  all  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty  in  Ireland 
to  aid  in  crushing  the  said  conspiracy,  and,  so  far  as  in  them  lies,  to 
assist  in  securing  the  effective  prosecution  of  the  war,  and  the  welfare 
and  safety  of  the  Empire. 

"  That,  as  a  means  to  this  end,  we  shall  cause  still  further  steps  to  be 
taken  to  facilitate  and  encourage  voluntary  enlistment  in  Ireland  in  His 
Majesty's  Forces  in  the  hope  that,  without  resort  to  compulsion,  the  con- 
tribution of  Ireland  to  those  Forces  may  be  brought  up  to  its  proper 
strength,  and  made  to  correspond  to  the  contributions  of  other  parts 
of  the  Empire." 

Late  that  night  and  in  the  early  hours  of  May  18th,  the  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  and  a  number  of  the  rank  and  file  of  the  party  were  arrested 
and  were  subsequently  deported. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Explanation. 

Speaking  at  a  luncheon  given  in  Edinburgh  by  the  Lord  Provost 
on  May  24th,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  referred  to  the  matter  of  the 
suggested  plot.  He  dwelt  upon  the  abstention  of  the  bulk  of  the 
young  manhood  of  Ireland  from  the  struggle  with  Germany,  and 
proceeded  to  say  : — 

"  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  they  are  not  merely  sullen,  but  many  of 
them,  some  of  the  men  of  great  sway  and  influence  amongst  their 
countrymen,  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  military  autocracy 
which  is  trampling  down  the  liberties  of  the  small  nations  of  Europe — 
('  Shame !  ') — to  stab  Britain  in  the  back  while  the  whole  of  her  attention 
and  strength  were  concentrated  on  the  struggle  to  deliver  those  enslaved 
nationalities.  The  whole  story — a  sad  story,  an  unpleasant  story,  a 
painful  story  to  every  friend  of  Ireland — will  be  complete  in  the  course 
of  the  next  few  days.  I  have  seen  the  evidence,  and,  after  perusing  it, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  left  in  any  reasonable  minds  as  to  the  duty  of 
the  Irish  Government.  Much  of  it  cannot  be  published  without 
endangering  the  public  safety,  because  it  gives  away  the  sources  of  our 
information,  and  no  taunts  will  drive  us  to  the  publication  of  that  part 
of  the  evidence.  But,  enough  can  be  made  public  to  demonstrate  two 
facts,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  well-disposed  men,  that  arrangements 
had  been  concerted  for  a  great  Irish  rising  in  Ireland,  and  that  the 
conspirators  were  ready  at  the  moment  which  seemed  most  critical  and 
dangerous  for  Britain  and  her  Allies.  All  indications  in  our  possession 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  blow  was  timed  for  the  moment  when  the 
German  High  Command  deemed  its  offensive  operations  in  France  for 
the  crushing  of  the  British  Army  had  reached  the  culminating  point — 
an  Army  that  has  many  Irishmen,  as  well  as  Scotsmen,  Englishmen, 
and  Welshmen  in  it.  If  we  had  shirked  action,  stern  action,  action 
without  delay,  we  should  have  deserved  impeachment  for  betraying, 
not  merely  the  cause  of  our  country,  but  the  cause  of  freedom.  Let 
me  make  the  point  clear.  The  Irish  Nationalist  leaders  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  They  are  not  even  cognisant  of  it.  Of  that  I  am  con- 
vinced from  the  evidence,  and  I  am,  therefore,  not  in  the  least  surprised 
at  the  doubts  they  have  expressed  in  its  existence.  Nevertheless,  I  regret 
to  say,  there  is  no  doubt.  I  do  not  despair  of  Irishmen  realising  soon 
that  they  are  not  doing  well  for  the  credit  of  their  great  race  to  stand 
out  of  this  struggle.  An  opportunity  will  be  afforded  them  to  come 
forward  on  their  own  accord,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  the  response  will 
be  worthy  of  the  best  and  highest  traditions  of  their  race." — (Edinburgh, 
May  24th,  1918.) 

Official  Story  of  the  Plot. 

On  the  night  of  May  24th,  the  Press  Bureau  issued  an  official 
statement,  which  began  by  saying : — 

"The  revolutionary  movement  in  Ireland  which  culminated  in  the 
arrest  of  a  considerable  number  of  persons  last  week,  consisted  of  two 
closely  related  series  of  activities  : 

(a)  The  attempts  of  the  German  Government  to  foment  rebellion 
in  Ireland,  and 

(b)  The  preparations  made  in  Ireland  to  carry  these  attempts  into 
action. 
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"  The  story  of  the  active  connection  between  the  leaders  of  the  Sinn 
Fein  movement  and  the  Germans,  as  disclosed  by  documents  in  the 
possession  of  the  British  Government,  falls  into  two  parts — the  period 
prior  to,  and  the  period  since,  the  abortive  Irish  rebellion  of  Easter, 
1916.  The  events  of  the  first  period  can  be  told  with  some  detail,  but 
the  second  period,  which  concerns  recent  events,  permits  of  no  more 
than  a  summary,  as  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  and  documents  in 
possession  of  the  Government  would  disclose  the  names  of  persons  who 
stood  by  the  Government,  and  also  the  channels  of  communication 
through  which  the  German  Government  was  acting,  and  which  it  would 
not  be  in  the  public  interest  to  reveal  at  present." 

The  first  part  of  the  story,  which  deals  with  the  pre-rebellion  period, 
shows  that  Herr  Zimmermann  and  Count  Bernstorff  were  concerned 
with  Casement  in  fomenting  the  outbreak  of  April,  1916,  that  arms 
and  munitions  were  to  be  supplied  by  the  Germans  to  the  rebels,  and 
that  "  it  was  the  declared  hope  of  the  rebels  and  their  German  and 
American  friends  to  blockade  the  Irish  ports  against  England  and 
establish  bases  in  Ireland  for  German  submarines."  But  the  German 
support  miscarried,  and  the  rebellion  ended  in  complete  failure.  The 
statement  adds  that  evidence  in  possession  of  the  British  Government 
provides  the  clearest  proof  of  the  suspicion  that  some  of  the  money 
supplied  to  the  Sinn  Feiners  came  from  German  sources. 

The  history  of  the  subsequent  developments  will  be  best  told  by 
quoting  the  second  portion  of  the  official  statement,  which  is  as 
follows : — 

"  It  became  clear  very  soon  after  the  rising  that  the  Sinn  Fein 
leaders  were  again  asking  Germany  for  help.  On  June  17th  there  was 
a  message  from  Berlin  to  Washington  referring  to  '  A  259  of  May  6  ' 
(a  message  which  is  missing),  and  saying  that  Germany  was  perfectly 
ready  to  give  further  help  if  the  Irish  would  only  say  what  sort  of  help 
they  required.  On  June  16th  Bernstorff  had  already  sent  a  despatch 
giving  an  account  of  the  rebellion  as  far  as  his  information  went,  and 
stating  that  £1,000  had  been  provided  for  the  defence  of  Casement. 
On  July  25th  he  sent  a  long  message  giving  further  news  from  Ireland, 
and  explaining  that  the  work  of  reorganising  the  rebels  was  making 
good  progress,  and  that  their  lack  of  money  had  been  remedied  by  him. 

"  On  September  8th,  in  a  despatch  to  Berlin,  he  enclosed  a  memo- 
randum from  a  person  called  '  Irish  Revolution  Director  Resident  in 
America,'  which  contained  detailed  proposals  for  a  fresh  rising.  Any 
rising,  says  the  Irish  Revolution  Director,  must  be  contingent  upon  the 
sending  by  Germany  of  'an  expedition  with  a  sufficient  military  force 
to  cover  the  landing.'  On  this  new  occasion  the  German  Government 
was  to  fix  the  time,  and  as  an  inducement,  the  advantage  of  having 
submarine  and  Zeppelin  bases  in  the  West  of  Ireland  was  insisted  upon. 

"  Count  Bernstorff  was  evidently  having  difficulty  with  his  tools, 
for  on  October  24th  he  warned  his  Government  not  to  allow  a  certain 
Captain  Boehm,  then  resident  in  Rotterdam,  to  write  to  Irishmen  in 
America,  since  his  letters  were  apt  to  go  to  the  wrong  people.  Later 
Captain  Boehm  was  arrested  by  us  in  British  waters. 

"  On  December  4th  we  find  Count  Bernstorff  again  attacking  sur- 
reptitiously a  note  to  a  message  passed  by  the  American  Government, 
in  which  he  mentioned  that  the  Irish  leaders  in  America  were  pressing 
for  an  answer  to  their  proposal  of  September  8th.    He  seems  to  have 
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followed  this  on  Christmas  day  with  a  message  which  is  missing,  for  on 
the  last  day  of  1916  Herr  Zimmermann  informed  him  of  the  quantities 
of  munitions  which  it  was  proposed  to  land  between  February  21st  and 
25th,  1917.  He  added  that  it  was  impossible  to  send  German  troops. 
On  January  18th,  1917,  Bernstorff  replied  that  his  Irish  Committee 
declined  the  proposal,  as  without  German  troops  a  rising  would  be 
useless. 

"After  America's  entrance  into  the  war  on  April  4th,  1917,  the  line 
of  communication  between  the  German  Government  and  the  leaders  of 
the  Sinn  Fein  party  was  temporarily  broken,  though  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  messenger  service  devised  by  John  Devoy  between 
America  and  Ireland  was  affected.  A  clue  to  the  new  line  of  communi- 
cation was  subsequently  obtained,  and  has  been  actively  followed  up. 
The  effect  of  this  new  line  in  Ireland  is  visible  in  the  speeches  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  leaders  during  this  period.  For  example,  De  Yalera,  address- 
ing the  Convention  of  Irish  Volunteers  on  October  27th,  1917,  said:  — 
<;  '  By  proper  organisation,  recruiting,  they  could  have  500,000  righting 
volunteers  in  Ireland.  That  would  be  a  big  army,  but  without  the 
opportunity  and  the  means  of  righting  it  could  only  be  used  as  a  menace. 
There  had  already  been  too  much  bloodshed  without  success,  and  he 
would  nerer  advocate  another  rebellion  without  hopeful  chances  of 
success.  They  could  see  no  hope  of  that  in  the  near  future,  except 
through  a  German  invasion  of  England,  and  the  landing  of  troops  and 
munitions  in  Ireland.  They  should  be  prepared  to  leave  nothing  undone 
towards  that  end.' 

"  On  another  occasion  in  January,  this  year,  De  Valera  said  :  — 
"  '  So  long  as  Germany  is  the  enemy  of  England,  and  England  the 
enemy  of  Ireland,  so  long  will  Ireland  be  the  friend  of  Germany.' 

':  For  some  considerable  time  it  was  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  in- 
formation as  to  the  German-Sinn  Fein  plans,  but  about  April,  1918,  it 
was  definitely  ascertained  that  the  plan  for  landing  arms  in  Ireland 
was  ripe  for  execution,  and  that  the  Germans  only  awaited  definite 
information  from  Ireland  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  date.  The  British 
authorities  were  able  to  warn  the  Irish  Command  regarding  the  probable 
landing  of  an  agent  from  Germany  from  a  submarine.  The  agent 
actually  landed  on  April  12th,  and  was  arrested.  The  new  rising 
depended  largely  upon  the  landing  of  munitions  from  .  larines,  and 
there  is  evidence  to  show  that  it  was  planned  to  follow  a  successful 
German  offensive  in  the  West  and  to  take  place  at  a  time  when  Great 
Britain  would  be  presumably  stripped  of  troops.  According  to  docu- 
ments found  on  his  person,  De  Valera  had  worked  out  in  great  detail 
the  constitution  of  his  rebel  army,  and  hoped  to  be  able  to  muster  half 
a  million  trained  men.  There  is  evidence  that  German  munitions  were 
actually  shipped  on  submarines  at  Cuxhaven  at  the  beginning  of  May, 
and  that  for  some  time  German  submarines  had  been  busy  off  the  West 
Coast  of  Ireland  on  other  errands  than  the  destruction  of  Allied  shipping. 

i£  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  negotiations  between  the  executive  of  the 
Sinn  Fein  organisation  and  Germany  have  been  virtually  continuous  for 
three  and  a  half  years.  At  first  a  section  of  the  Irish-Americans  was 
the  intermediary  for  most  of  the  discussions,  but  since  America's  entrance 
into  the  war  communications  with  the  enemy  have  tended  to  be  more 
direct.  A  second  rising  in  Ireland  was  planned  for  last  year,  and  the 
scheme  broke  down  only  because  Germany  was  unable  to  send  troops. 
This  year  plans  for  another  rising  in  connection  with  the  German 
offensive  on  the  Western  front  were  maturing,  and  a  new  shipment  of 
aims  from  Germany  was  imminent.    An  important  feature  in  every 
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plan  was  the  establishment  of  submarine  bases  in  Ireland  to  menace  the 
shipping  of  all  nations.  In  these  circumstances  no  other  course  was 
open  to  the  Government,  if  useless  bloodshed  was  to  be  avoided,  and  its 
duty  to  the  Allies  fulfilled,  but  to  intern  the  authors  and  abettors  of 
this  criminal  intrigue." 

IX.— THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

The  story  for  May  is  as  follows. 

Food  Supply,  Distribution,  and  Prices. 

Ration  Books  to  be  Issued. 
It  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  May  that  before  the  new 
ration  books  were  issued  in  July  there  must  be  a  fresh  registration 
for  food  purposes  of  the  population  of  the  country.  The  ration  books 
are,  it  was  said,  to  be  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  present  loose 
cards,  f  or  they  are  compact  in  size  and  apply  the  coupon  system  to 
all  the  foods  at  present  rationed.  They  are  to  cover  a  period  of 
sixteen  weeks. 

Registration  for  Tea. 
During  May  it  was  decided  that  customers  must  register  with 
retailers  for  the  purchase  of  tea.    It  was  also  arranged  that  tea  shall 
not  be  sold  retail  at  less  than  2s.  8d.  a  pound. 

The  Meat  Ration. 

In  the  first  half  of  May  various  alterations  of  the  meat  ration 
w^ere  introduced.  The  latest  change  was  that  the  Minister  of  Food 
announced  that,  owing  to  the  larger  arrivals,  it  had  been  found 
possible  to  release  considerable  additional  supplies  of  frozen  meat, 
and  it  had  consequently  been  decided  that,  until  further  notice, 
eightpeimy \\  \  :  Jh  of  uncooked  meat  might  be  purchased  in  respect  of 
each  of  the  two  coupons  a  week  available  for  butcher's  meat.  A 
proportionate'  increase  in  respect  of  other  butcher's  meat  and  offal 
had  been  advised  to  food  control  committees. 

Food  Production. 

The  Potato  Acreage. 

The  Food  Controller  announced  at  the  beginning  of  May  that 
preliminary  returns  had  been  obtained  and  tabulated  from  all 
persons  farming  one  acre  of  land  and  upwards  in  Great  Britain, 
which  indicate  that  the  potato  acreage  of  1918  will  exceed  that  of 
1917  by  about  25  per  cent.  When  allotments  and  cottage  gardens, 
which  are  not  included  in  the  return,  are  taken  into  account,  it 
appears  that  the  total  acreage  of  1918  will  approximate  to  900,000 
acres.  According  to  a  statement  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  one 
remarkable  feature  is  that  every  single  county  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland  shows  an  increase  over  the  1917  acreage. 
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Minimum  Farm  Wages. 
Under  the  Corn  Production  Act,  1917,  which  requires  the  fixing 
of  a  minimum  wage  for  workmen  in  agriculture,  district  committees 
have  been  established  for  each  of  the  thirty-nine  areas  into  which 
England  and  Wales  are  divided  for  this  purpose.  A  statement  issued 
towards  the  end  of  May  showed  that  considerable  progress  is  being 
made.  When  the  Corn  Production  Act  was  passed  it  was  provided 
that  the  minimum  wage  should  not  be  less  than  25s.  a  week,  but  an 
amendment  to  fix  the  minimum  at  30s.  was  defeated.  In  some 
counties  the  minimum  has  already  been  fixed  at  30s.,  and  in  other 
counties  the  wage  will  be  still  hio-her.  The  district  committees 
appointed  by  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board  are  all  reporting  in 
favour  of  at  least  a  30s.  rate.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  pro- 
posals made  with  the  wages  earned  previous  to  the  war.  The  last 
Board  of  Trade  returns  available  are  for  1907,  but  the  Central  Land 
Association  conducted  an  enquiry  in  1912-13,  which  showed  that  a 
slight  improvement  had  taken  place.  The  wage  in  each  case  is 
inclusive  of  cash,  extras,  and  allowances  : — 


Wage  in 

Wage  in 

New 

mini- 

1907. 

1912. 

mum 

wage. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d.  ' 

Surrey  ... 

18 

9 

19 

7 

34 

0 

Norfolk 

15 

4 

17 

6 

30 

0 

Oxford  

14 

11 

17 

0 

30 

0 

Suffolk 

15 

9 

18 

0 

30 

0 

Devon  

17 

9 

19 

0 

31 

0 

The  Food  Production  Department's  Record. 
An  interim  report  by  the  Director-General  of  Food  Production 
(Sir  Arthur  Lee)  shows  that  the  amount  of  wheat  grown  in  England 
and  Wales  last  year  was  the  highest  recorded  since  1882.  Produc- 
tion of  barley  and  potatoes  was  respectively  20  per  cent,  and  27  per 
cent,  higher  than  any  previous  record.  The  following  official  census, 
taken  on  April  27th,  shows  the  results  of  the  Food  Production 


Department's  efforts  in  England  and  Wales: — 

Total  Increase 
Acres.  over  1010. 

Wheat    2,665,000  ...  752,000 

Barley    1,490,000  ...  58,000 

Oats   2,820,000  ...  735,000 

Rye,  dredge  corn,  and  pulse    682,000  ...  280,000 

Potatoes    645,000  ...  217,000 


The  total  acreage  of  corn  and  potatoes,  England  and  Wales,  was 
8,302,000,  an  increase  of  2,042,000  acres.  The  total  acreage  in  the 
United  Kingdom  under  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  in  1918,  will  be 
the  highest  ever  recorded  in  the  history  of  British  agriculture. 
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NOTES  AND  FIGURES. 


Iii  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  28th, 
Work  of  the  in  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  vote  for  the 
Pensions  Ministry.  Pensions  Ministry,  Mr.  Hodge  gave  a  review 
of  the  work  of  the  Ministry.  He  stated  that 
the  names  added  to  the  list  of  cases  weekly  showed  an  average  of 
something  like  15,000.  He  was  hopeful  not  only  of  overtaking  arrears 
very  shortly,  but  of  providing  every  disabled  soldier  with  a  spare 
artificial  limb.  The  Ministry  had  appointed  an  outdoor  staff  to  look 
after  the  work  of  the  local  pensions  committees.  Of  the  fifty 
inspectors  appointed,  thirty-eight  at  least  were  disabled  men.  The 
number  of  disabled  men  who  had  received  pensions  up  to  the  end  of 
April  was  341,025.  The  Ministry  has  been  endeavouring  to  set  an 
example  to  other  Government  Departments  in  the  employment  of 
disabled  men.  They  have  now  200  or  300  employed.  Out  of  seventy 
messengers,  about  fifty-five  are  one-armed  men. 


The  Second  Reading  of  the  Finance  Bill 
The  Finance  Bill. —  was  agreed  to,  without  a  division,  in  the 

Second  Reading.  House  of  Commons  on  May  14th,  when  there 
was  a  general  debate  on  the  Budget  proposals. 

Mr.  McKenna,  who  pointed  out  that  something  like  886  millions 
of  revenue  seemed  to  be  passing  through  the  House  without  com- 
plaint, criticised  the  cheque  tax,  and  asked  whether  it  was  worth 
while,  for  the  sake  of  an  estimated  million  pounds,  to  drive  people 
to  the  use  of  some  other  method  than  the  cheque?  Speaking  of  the 
anticipated  increase  of  borrowing  on  short-dated  securities,  Mr. 
McKenna  said  it  was  a  serious  outlook,  and  it  was  the  duty  of  every 
one  of  them  to  spare  no  effort  in  two  directions — as  a  Member  of  the 
House  to  insist  upon  the  curtailment  of  expenditure,  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  public  to  assist  in  financing  the  Government  through 
War  Bonds  and  otherwise  by  every  means  in  his  power. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  referring  to  the  question  of  Government  borrow- 
ing, pointed  out  that  the  present  system  of  long-term  borrowing 
had  produced  719  millions  in  rather  less  than  eight  months,  as  com- 
pared with  1,000  millions  raised  by  a  spectacular  loan  in  January, 
1917.  He  regarded  that  as  a  very  great  success,  and  did  not  in  the 
least  despair  of  getting  money  in  the  future  in  this  way.  Turning 
to  criticism  of  specific  Budget  proposals,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  announced 
that  he  was  not  in  the  least  obstinate  about  the  cheque  tax,  but  was 
willing  to  weigh  all  considerations.  As  to  the  luxury  tax,  he  sub- 
mitted that  the  principle  was  one  which  the  Government  ought  to 
try  to  carry  out,  even  in  face  of  great  difficulties.  He  admitted 
that  in  France  there  was  a  great  deal  of  criticism  of  the  tax,  but 
lie  would  be  disappointed  if  he  did  not  get  a  very  large  sum. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Mr.  Runciman  referred  to  the  ques- 
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tion  of  expenditure.  Men  of  means  said  they  would  gladly  pay 
whatever  scale  of  taxation  might  be  imposed  upon  them ;  but  they 
asked,  could  they  be  sure  that  the  money  so  provided  would  be 
spent  to  the  best  advantage?  That  question  was  being;  asked  by 
thousands  of  men  everywhere.  Colonel  G.  Collins  (L)  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  see  that  all  the 
spending  departments  were  most  careful  of  the  money  of  the  nation. 


In  introducing  the  Local  Government 
The  New  Board  vote  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 

Register.  May  2nd,  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  referred  to  the 

preparation  of  the  new  register  of  voters, 
and  said  they  were  face  to  face  with  many  difficulties,  and  begged  the 
House  to  have  patience.  There  were  difficulties  of  paper,  printing, 
and  labour,  which  had  been  increased  by  the  last  Military  Service 
Act.  At  one  time  he  had  every  hope  that  the  new  register  would 
be  ready  by  October  1st,  but  now  his  hopes  were  fading  day  by  day. 
Without  something  like  a  miracle  he  saw  very  little  chance  of  the 
register  being  completed  by  that  date  with  any  approach  to  accuracy. 
The  Stationery  Office  had  promised  help. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Gulland  referred  to  the  pink 
form,  and  said  it  was  not  an  easy  form  to  fill  up.  Even  Members 
of  Parliament  and  lawyers  had  been  baffled  by  it.  He  enquired 
what  progress  was  being  made  by  householders  in  rilling  up  the 
form,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  there  could  not  be  a  satis- 
factory register  without  a  house-to-house  canvass.  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher,  in  reply,  agreed  that,  if  the  forms  were  to  be  filled  up 
correctly,  there  must  be  a  house-to-house  canvass.  But  from  where 
could  the  men  to  conduct  a  canvass  of  that  kind  be  found  at  the 
present  time?  If  the  Committee  desired  that  the  new  register 
should  be  ready  by  October  1st,  they  were  desiring  what  would 
certainly  be  an  uncommonly  incomplete  register. 

From  a  circular  issued  to  registration  officers  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  it  appears  that,  though  the  date  for  publication 
of  the  new  electors'  lists  has  been  postponed  from  June  15th  to  June 
29th,  it  is  not  proposed  to  alter  the  date  on  which  the  register  comes 
into  force.  The  consequential  alterations  proposed  to  be  made  by 
a  new  Order  in  Council  will  vary  the  dates  fixed  by  the  Order  in 
Council  of  March  4th  as  follows : — 

Publication  of  electors'  lists   June  29th. 

Last  day  for  objections  to  electors'  lists   July  10th 

Last  day  for  claims   jujy  ]7tn 

Publication  of  list  of  objections  to  electors'  lists    July  19th 

Publication  of  lists  of  claimants   July  25th' 

Last  day  for  objections  to  claimants    July  31st 

Publication  of  list  of  objections  to  claimants  (as  soon  as 

practicable  after)   July  31fjt 
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In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  2nd, 
The  Service  the  subject  of  the  new  regulation,  prohibiting 
Tribunals.  the  appearance  of  professional  advocates 
before  the  Service  Tribunals,  was  discussed  on 
the  Local  Government  Board  vote.  Mr.  Albion  Richardson  (L), 
who*  raised  the  question,  commented  on  the  argument  that  the 
employment  of  counsel  delayed  proceedings,  and  that  the  employ- 
ment of  another  person  would  not,  and  suggested  that  the  sort  of 
advocate  who  would  now  appear  before  a  tribunal  was  the  ex-soldier 
and  the  paid  lecturer  of  the  "  No  Conscription  Fellowship."  Sir 
Donald  Maclean  supported  that  view,  and  reminded  the  House  that 
they  were  now  dealing  with  cases  that  were  substantially  hard  cases, 
and  he  felt  that,  both  as  to  appeal  rights  and  professional  attend- 
ance, the  elder  men,  who  had  hitherto  borne  the  burden  of  the 
civilian  side  of  the  war,  well  deserved  every  reasonable  help  they 
could  get.  He  denied  that  the  right  of  professional  attendance  had 
been  abused,  and  declared  that,  in  his  experience,  many  advocates 
had  "  turned  down  "  cases  which  they  felt  were  against  the  national 
interest.  Mr.  Asquith,  who  also  supported,  confessed  that  he  had 
found  it  very  difficult  to  reconcile  some  of  the  new  regulations.  It 
was  important,  in  his  view,  that  in  a  highly  technical  matter  of  this 
kind,  which  affected  vitally  the  interests  not  only  of  individuals  but 
of  families,  applicants  should  be  allowed  such  professional  assistance 
as  they  could  obtain.  He  contended  that  it  was  a  serious  crippling 
of  the  efficiency  of  a  tribunal  that  it  should  be  deprived  of  such 
assistance.  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  announced  that  he  would  bow  to  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  and  make  a  complete  surrender.  He  also 
promised  that  it  should  be  made  absolutely  clear  that  an  applicant 
would  have  the  same  right  to  appeal  as  the  representative  of  the 
Minister  of  National  Service. 

This  assurance  was  accepted  as  satisfactory,  and  Mr.  Richardson 
withdrew  a  hostile  motion. 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  May  8th,  Lord 
The  Peers  and      Denbigh  called  attention  to  pacifist  activities 
Pacifism.  in  the  country  and  the  general  ignorance 

regarding  German  war  aims  and  the  causes 
of  the  war.  He  urged  that  this  ignorance,  which  he  attributed  to 
party  politics,  had  been  steadily  exploited  by  various  pacifist 
agencies.  He  ended  by  moving  a  resolution  regretting  that  stronger 
measures  had  not  been  taken  to  combat  the  various  agencies  in  this 
country  which  were  serving  the  interests  of  the  enemy. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  (Minister  of  Propaganda)  agreed  that  up  to 
the  time  of  the  German  offensive,  pacifist  activities  had  been 
assuming  considerable  proportions.  There  was  now,  according  to 
the  Ministries  of  Labour  and  Munitions,  very  little  industrial  unrest. 
That  condition,  he  explained,  was  largely  due  to  the  offensive,  but 
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it  was  the  belief  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  that  the  circulation  of 
over  4,000,000  copies  of  the  Lichnowsky  memoirs  by  the  War  Aims 
Committee  had  had  a  considerable  effect.  Following  a  reference  to 
the  subject  of  the  supply  of  paper  to  the  Press,  Lord  Beaverbrook 
turned  to  propaganda  work,  and  stated  that  the  Ministry  of 
Information  had  recently  made  an  agreement  with  the  War  Aims 
Committee  relating  to  cinema  and  photographic  exhibitions.  The 
Ministry  had  made  arrangements  by  which  a  semi-weekly  cinema 
news  service  would  be  seen  by  6,000,000  persons  that  week,  and  by 
12,000,000  persons  weekly  in  a  short  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed,  Lord  Haldane  said 
that  pacifists  who  carried  propositions  to  extreme  points  were  a 
source  of  difficulty  and  embarrassment  to  the  Government.  The 
gravity  of  the  crisis  had  caused  pacifism  at  the  present  moment  to 
assume  insignificant  proportions.  What  he  dreaded  more  was  the 
raising  of  unnecessary  controversies,  either  by  other  people  about 
the  Government  or  by  the  Government  about  themselves.  He 
v.ould  go  a  very  long  way  before  he  would  interfere  with  or  do 
anything  that  could  weaken  the  Government,  however  much  he 
thought  they  deserved  to  be  weakened,  for  anything  they  had  done. 
Lord  Lansdowne  urged  that  they  should  face  the  realities  of  the 
situation,  of  which  one  was  an  increasing  body  of  perfectly  respect- 
able opinion,  which  earnestly  desired  that  no  effort  should  be  spared 
to  bring  about  an  honourable  peace  by  negotiation.  He  admitted, 
however,  that  while  a  titanic  struggle  was  proceeding  on  the 
Western  front,  it  was  idle  to  make  any  suggestion  for  the  discussion 
of  peace  terms.  Lord  Curzon,  who  wound  up  the  debate  for  the 
Government,  contended  that  the  subject  of  German  aims  in  the  East 
had  been  too  frequently  minimised  in  this  countiy.  He  alluded  to 
the  existence  of  a  War  Cabinet  Committee,  which  dealt  exclusively 
with  Eastern  policy,  and  of  which  he  was  Chairman.  He  uttered 
a  warning  against  a  tendency  to  exaggerate  the  influence  of  pacifist 
agencies,  and  asked  the  members  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  take 
heart  from  the  fact  that  the  spirit  of  the  population  was  right. 
He  combated  Lord  Lansdowne's  view  that  overtures  had  been 
"  turned  down  "  before  they  were  made,  and  insisted  that  peace  by 
negotiation  was  utterly  impossible  at  this  moment. 

In  the  end,  Lord  Denbigh  withdrew  his  motion. 


In  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  Post 
The  New  Office  (No.  2)  Bill,  in  the  House  of  Commons 

Postal  Rates.  on  May  6th,  Mr.  Illingworth  (the  Post- 
master-General) said  the  measure  only  dealt 
with  the  new  rates  of  postage,  the  increase  of  the  halfpenny  post- 
card to  a  penny,  and  the  various  increases  of  the  inland  book 
packet.  In  the  course  of  a  general  statement  on  the  financial 
position  of  the  Post  Office,  Mr.  Illingworth  insisted  on  the  need  of 
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securing  a  larger  revenue,  and  showed  that  the  cost  of  the  working 
of  the  Department  had  increased  enormously  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war.  The  war  bonus  awarded  to  the  staff  amounted  in  round 
figures  to  £6,000,000,  and  there  was  a  further  claim  before  the 
Arbitration  Board  for  the  grant  of  something  like  £5,000,000.  He 
stated  that  the  profits  of  the  Post  Office,  which  were  about 
£5,000,000  a  year  before  the  war,  would  be  only  between  £2,000,000 
and  £2,500,000  this  year  after  the  accounts  had  been  put  on  a 
commercial  basis.  Coming  to  the  subject  of  letters  to  the  troops 
abroad,  Mr.  Illingworth  explained  that  this  traffic,  along  with  the 
parcel  post,  caused  the  employment  at  various  seasons  of  from  three 
to  five  special  trains  a  day.  It  appeared  that,  since  the  proposal  to 
increase  the  letter  rate  from  a  penny  to  three-halfpence  had  been 
made,  the  Post  Office  had  had  good  evidence  that  the  troops  abroad 
would  consider  it  rather  a  hardship  in  their  case.  Accordingly, 
after  consultation  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  the  Government  had 
decided  to  withdraw  that  part  of  their  proposals.  Mr.  Illingworth' s 
estimate  of  the  additional  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  the  postal 
changes  as  a  whole  was  about  £3,400,000  this  year  and  about 
£4,000,000  in  a  full  year.  In  justification  of  the  proposal  to  increase 
the  inland  letter  rate  from  one  penny  to  three-halfpence,  he 
reminded  the  House  that  Great  Britain  was  almost  thel  last  of  the 
great  countries  to  abolish  penny  postage.  Canada,  France, 
Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  New  Zealand,  Switzerland,  the  United 
States,  and  Austria  had  abolished  cheap  postage  in  consequence  of 
the  war. 

The  Bill  rapidly  passed  through  its  various  stages,  and  the  new 
rates  under  the  Act  came  into  operation  on  June  2nd. 


In  introducing  the  vote  for  the  Board  of 
The  Board  of      Trade  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May 
Trade  Vote.        15th,  Sir  Albert  Stanley  (President  of  the 
Board)  gave  an  admirable  survey  of  the  war 
activities  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    We  give  a  brief  summary  of  his 
various  points. 

Trade  and  Industry. 
Sir  Albert  Stanley  set  out  by  pointing  out  that  the  decrease  in 
our  volume  of  imports  last  year,  as  compared  with  the  last  full  year 
of  peace,  was  about  40  per  cent.,  and  in  that  of  exports  about  30  per 
cent.  He  explained  that  his  object  in  mentioning  the  fact  of  the 
diminution  of  imports  was  to  evidence  what  were  the  really 
marvellous  resources  of  this  country.  Before  the  war  nobody  would 
have  prophesied  that  this  country  could  carry  on  as  it  was  doing, 
suffering  so  little  apparent  discomfort,  and  doing  it  on  an  import 
of  only  about  one-half  of  the  imports  prior  to  the  war.  The  fact 
was  a  very  valuable  lesson,  and  one  that  should  be  borne  in  mind 
when  the  war  came  to  an  end.    It  would  be  a  great  pity  if  we  failed 
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to  bear  the  lesson  in  mind,  and  allowed  ourselves  again  to  drift  into 
a  condition  of  dependence  upon  foreign  sources  for  so  large  a  part 
of  our  actual  needs.  Referring  next  to  the  general  industrial 
position,  Sir  A.  Stanley  estimated  that  one-half  of  all  the  work- 
people engaged  in  industry  were  to-day  doing  work  on  Government 
account,  and  that  the  aggregate  output  of  industry  to-day  was  very 
little  less  than  before  the  war.  He  acknowledged  that  this  truly 
remarkable  performance  could  not  have  been  secured  without  the 
help  of  women,  of  whom  there  were  at  least  one  million  and  a  half 
more  in  employment  than  before  the  war. 

Railway  R 'est rict ions. 
Dealing  with  the  need  for  some  reasonable  limitation  of  passenger 
traffic  on  the  railways,  even  at  the  expense  of  individual  hardship, 
Sir  A.  Stanley  explained  that  the  proposal  to  increase  by  10  per 
cent,  the  price  of  season  tickets  issued  for  journeys  within  a  12-mile 
zone  and  to  add  20  per  cent,  to  the  price  for  journeys  beyond  that 
distance  applied  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  He  also  stated 
that  the  whole  of  Great  Britain  was  also  affected  by  the  proposal 
that  no  new  season  tickets  should  be  issued  for  less  than  six  months. 
He  indicated  that  there  would  be  certain  exceptions  in  cases  of  real 
hardship.  He  found  it  necessary  to  utter  one  warning  with  some 
emphasis.  If,  he  said,  persons,  after  the  surrender  of  their  season 
tickets  within  the  restricted  area,  attempted  to  travel  regularly  on 
the  railways  by  taking  ordinary  tickets,  the  Board  of  Trade  would 
have  to  take  steps  to  prevent  their  doing  so.  So  they  would  be 
well  advised  not  to  force  the  railway  companies  to  close  their  barriers 
against  them. 

Coal  Rationing . 

Passing  to  the  subject  of  the  Allied  problem  of  coal,  Sir  A. 
Stanley  announced  with  regret  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  go 
further  in  reducing  the  consumption  of  coal  next  winter,  both  for 
industrial  and  domestic  purposes.  A  new  scheme  of  coal  rationing 
for  the  whole  country  was  to  be  issued  very  shortly.  The  Minister 
intimated  that  the  scheme  would  take  into  account  the  rationing  of 
gas  and  electricity,  so  that  nobody  could  substitute  one  form  of  fuel 
for  another  to  his  own  advantage. 

The  Paper  Restrictions. 
Referring  afterwards  to  the  paper  restrictions,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  pointed  out  that  one  of  the  activities  of  the  new 
Paper  Controller  was  to  see  what  sort  of  restriction  could  be  put  on 
the  prices  which  were  being  charged  to-day.  He  estimated  that  in 
the  current  year  about  half  the  paper  used  in  this  country  would 
be  manufactured  from  home-produced  materials,  and  particularly 
called  attention  to  a  new  method  of  using  sawdust  in  its 
manufacture. 
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Future  of  the  Dyeing  Industry. 
Turning  to  the  future  of  the  dyeing  industry,  Sir  A.  Stanley 
explained  that  in  order  to  make  the  industry  as  rapidly  as  possible 
self-supporting,  the  Board  of  Trade  had  made  the  following  pro- 
posals to  the  dye  manufacturers : — 

(1)  Where  a  manufacturer  would  undertake  to  make  special  dyes 
and  was  not  in  a  position  to  secure  the  necessary  money  for  an  exten- 
sion of  buildings  and  plant,  the  Government  would  make  a  loan  at  a 
fixed  rate  of  interest,  in  no  case  less  than  5  per  cent. 

(2)  Some  contribution  would  be  made  towards  the  cost  of  such  exten- 
sion, and  there  would  be  certain  grants  for  research  work. 

(3)  In  order  to  safeguard  the  industry  against  German  competition, 
the  importation  of  all  foreign  dyestuff  would  be  controlled  by  a  system 
of  licences  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  after  the  war. 

He  further  announced  that  negotiations  were  in  progress  for  the 
amalgamation  of  British  Dyes  (Ltd.)  and  Messrs.  Levinstein,  the 
most  important  dye  manufacturers  in  this  country.  The  proposed 
arrangements  were  that  the  new  company  should  be  permanently 
under  British  control ;  that  there  should  be  Government  representa- 
tion on  the  board  of  directors;  and  that  reasonable  prices  and  an 
equitable  distribution  of  the  company's  products  should  be  secured 
to  the  consumer. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  May  2nd, 
The  Housing        the  housing  policy  of  the  Local  Government 
Question.  Board  was  described  by  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher 

(President  of  the  Local  Government  Board) 
in  Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  explaining  that  the  policy  of  the  Department 
was  both  extensive  and  expensive,  pointed  out  that  there  was  an 
immense  shortage  of  houses  before  the  war,  and  that  during  the  war 
it  had  been  almost  impossible  to  build  houses  for  anybody,  especially 
for  the  working  classes.  A  few  groups  of  houses  had,  he  said,  been 
built  in  munition  areas,  but,  speaking  generally,  the  construction 
of  workmen's  dwellings  had  been  arrested,  so  that  the  shortage  was 
greater  now,  and  was  becoming  worse  every  year.  In  these  circum- 
stances, it  would  be  acknowledged  that  preparations  ought  to  be 
made  for  starting  building  operations  immediately  after  the  war. 
The  cost  of  building  houses  by  private  enterprise  after  the  war 
would  be  prohibitive  so  far  as  any  profit  could  be  derived  from  any 
rents  which  the  working  classes  were  likely  to  be  willing  or  able  to 
pay.  He  saw  nothing  to  entice  private  builders  on  to  the  ground 
which  they  had  already  left,  unless  they  obtained  substantial 
financial  assistance  which  the  Government  had  promised  the  local 
authorities.  A  second  alternative  was  that  the  State  should  be  the 
builder.  He  could  not  recommend  that  the  State  should,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  undertake  the  obligation  of  housing  the 
community.    The  State  was  a  very  expensive  builder,  and  while  it 
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might  here  and  there  successfully  put  up  houses  in  connection  with 
shipyards  and  munition  works,  it  had  not  got  the  machinery  by 
which  it  could  become  a  general  builder  of  houses  for  the  working 
classes.  Therefore,  if  any  Government  should  be  induced  to  enter 
into  a  general  obligation  for  housing  the  working  classes,  it  must  be 
prepared  to  enter  into  a  kind  of  partnership  with  the  local  authorities 
in  matters  regarding  drainage,  water  supply,  schools,  locomotion, 
&c.  That  policy  was  embodied  in  two  circulars  issued  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  in  July,  1917,  and  March  18th  this  year.  The 
replies  indicated  a  probable  need  of  300,000  houses.  About  900 
local  authorities  indicated  willingness  to  provide  more  than  150,000 
houses,  and  stated  that  "  something,  but  not  much,"  might  be 
expected  from  private  enterprise.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the 
replies  were  in  that  sense.  That,  he  thought,  was  very  favourable, 
considering  that  all  that  the  local  authorities  had  been  promised 
was  substantial  financial  assistance.  Dealing  further  with  the 
partnership,  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  said  if  the  local  authority  was  to  select 
its  land,  it  need  not  acquire  it  at  once;  it  could  obtain  an  option. 
It  would  then  frame  estimates  of  the  probable  cost  of  erecting 
houses,  and  of  the  probable  rents  over  a  course  of  seven  years.  The 
Treasury  agreed  to  find  75  per  cent,  of  the  estimated  deficit,  leaving 
25  per  cent,  to  be  borne  by  the  ratepayers.  It  was  indicated  that 
this  25  per  cent,  would  not,  in  the  main,  cost  more  than  a  penny 
rate,  but  where  in  special  circumstances  it  amounted  to  more  than 
a  penny,  then  the  Treasury  would  meet  the  additional  charge.  He 
believed  this  was  a  generous  and  tempting  offer  to  the  local 
authorities,  who  would  also  get  many  indirect  advantages.  There 
was  every  reason  to  be  encouraged  up  to  the  present  by  the  way  in 
which  the  local  authorities  had  met  the  offer. 


During  the  final  stages  of  the  proceedings 
P.R.  in    Parliament   on    the    Reform    Bill  (as 

described  in  the  Magazine  for  March  at 
pages  104  and  106)  a  compromise  was  arrived  at  between  the  two 
Hou?es  with  reference  to  Proportional  Representation.  The  agree- 
ment was  for  the  appointment  of  Commissioners  to  prepare  a  scheme 
for  the  election  in  Great  Britain  of  100  members  by  Proportional 
Representation,  such  scheme  to  become  law,  and  to  modify  the 
Reform  Act  on  its  being  approved  by  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  Commissioners  appointed  were : — The  Speaker  (Chairman), 
Lord  Dundas,  Sir  T.  H.  Elliott,  Sir  S.  B.  Provis,  and  Sir  W.  T. 
Jerred. 

The  Commissioners'  Recommendations . 

The  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  dated  April  30th,  was 
published  as  a  Parliamentary  Paper  early  in  May  [Cd.  9044, 
price  Id.].    It  states: — 

"  The  borough  and  county  constituencies  in  Great  Britain,  as  con- 
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stituted  by  the  Act,  will  return  591  members.  On  a  preliminary  survey 
of  the  position  in  regard  to  these  constituencies,  it  appeared  to  us  that 
our  proposals  would  be  more  likely  to  be  favourably  received  in  the 
various  localities  concerned  if  we  refrained  from  any  attempt  to  combine 
into  one  constituency,  for  purposes  of  Proportional  Representation,  two 
or  more  Parliamentary  counties,  or  two  or  more  Parliamentary  boroughs, 
or  a  Parliamentary  borough  and  a  Parliamentary  county.  For  a  similar 
reason  we  decided  only  to  combine  for  purposes  of  Proportional  Repre- 
sentation constituencies  already  included  in  the  same  Parliamentary 
borough  or  in  the  same  Parliamentary  county.  These  decisions  restricted 
our  field  of  selection  to  boroughs  and  counties  returning  three  or  more 
members." 

Accordingly,  twenty-eight  areas  (thirteen  boroughs,  thirteen 
counties,  and  parts  of  two  other  counties)  were  selected  provisionally 
as  those  which  might  be  regarded  as  on  the  whole  suitable.  These 
areas  return  149  members.  In  the  case  of  each  of  the  selected 
counties  entitled  to  return  six  or  seven  members,  the  Commissioners 
thought  it  desirable,  having  regard  to  the  extent  of  the-  constituencies 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  created,  to  divide  the  county  into 
two  constituencies.  Local  enquiries  were  held  in  the  various  areas, 
and  the  Commissioners  afterwards  selected  areas  situate  in  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain,  differing  in  size  and  character,  and  returning 
members  varying  from  three  to*  seven  in  number. 

The  scheme  finally  devised  by  the  Commissioners  recommends 
that  eight  boroughs  and  four  counties  which  have  hitherto  been 
divided  or  which,  are  divided  under  the  schedule  to  the  Act  should 
each  become  a  single  constituency  returning  from  three  to  seven 
members,  and  that  Glasgow  and  Liverpool,  and  the  counties  of 
Durham  and  Somerset,  should  each  be  divided  into  two  or  three 
divisions  returning  from  three  to  five  members  for  each,  division. 
The  following  is  the  schedule  embodying  the  scheme : — 

Single  Constituencies. 
'Boroughs. 

Bristol  (five  members)  Portsmouth  (three) 

Cardiff  (three)  Sheffield  (seven) 

Kingston-on-Hull  (four)  Stoke-on-Trent  (three) 

Leeds  (six)  West  Ham  (four) 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (four) 

Counties. 

Bucks  (three)  Northampton,  with  Soke  of  Peter- 

Hertford  (five)  borough  (four) 

Nottingham  (five) 

Re-divided  Constituencies. 
Boroughs. 
Glasgow. 

East  Glasgow,  comprising  the  Bridgeton,  Camlachie,  Central  Shettle- 

ston,  and  Springburn  Divisions. — Five  members. 
South  Glasgow,  comprising  the  Cathcart,  Gorbals,  Govan,  Pollok,  and 

Trades  ton  Divisions. — Five  members. 
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West  Glasgow,  comprising  the  Billhead,  Kelvingrove,  Maryhill,  Partick, 
and  St.  Rollox  Divisions. — Five  members. 

Liverpool. 

Xorth  Liverpool,  comprising  the  Everton,  Kirkdale,  Walton,  and  West 

Derby  Divisions. — Four  members. 
South  Liverpool,  comprising  the  East  Toxteth,  Edgehill,  Fairfield,  and 

Wavertree  Divisions. — Four  members. 
West  Liverpool,  comprising  the  Exchange,  Scotland,  and  West  Toxteth 

Divisions. — Three  members. 

Counties. 
Durham. 

North  Durham,  comprising  the  Blaydon,  Chester-le-Street,  Consett, 
Houghton-le-Spring,  and  Jarrow  Divisions. — Five  members. 

South-East  Durham,  comprising  the  Durham,  Seaham,  and  Sedgefield 
Divisions. — Three  members. 

West  Durham,  comprising  the  Barnard  Castle,  Bishop  Auckland,  and 
Spennymoor  Divisions. — Three  members. 

Somerset. 

East  Somerset,  comprising  the  Frome,  Wells,  and  Weston-super-Mare 

Divisions. — Three  members. 
West   Somerset,   comprising    the   Bridgwater,    Taunton,    and  Yeovil 

Divisions. — Three  members. 

The  Scheme  Rejected. 

The  scheme  was  considered  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  May 
13th,  when  its  adoption  was  moved  by  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher 
(Minister  of  Education)  in  his  private  capacity.  Mr.  Fisher 
informed  the  House  that  he  had  always  cherished  an  academic  belief 
in  the  virtue  of  the  system  as  a  more  exact  method  of  ascertaining 
the  true  judgment  of  the  country,  and  he  emphasised  the  advantage 
of  beginning  with  a  strictly  limited  experiment.  Having  pointed 
to  the  very  considerable  body  of  opinion  in  favour  of  the  principle, 
Mr.  Fisher  expressed  the  feeling  that,  if  the  scheme  were  adopted, 
the  Government  would  be  compelled  by  the  logic  of  events  to  bring 
forward  a  measure  limiting  the  expenditure  in  the  selected  con- 
stituencies and  meeting  the  by-election  difficulty. 

Mr.  Asquith  said  he  did  not  profess,  and  never  had  professed, 
anything  in  the  nature  of  enthusiasm,  either  abstract  or  concrete, 
for  the  principle;  but  in  view  of  the  enormous  extension  of  the 
suffrage,  and  the  necessity  for  a  consequent  redistribution,  he 
thought  the  time  had  come  when  the  House  might  at  any  rate  permit 
the  experiment,  which  was  not  irrevocable.  If  it  failed,  they  could 
go  back;  if  it  succeeded,  they  could  develop  and  extend  it.  He 
accordingly  submitted  that,  in  view  of  the  widely  prevailing  feeling 
which  was  shared  by  people,  without  distinction  of  party,  that  there 
should  be  a  provision,  at  any  rate  an  experimental  provision,  for 
the  more  adequate  representation  of  minorities,  the  moderate  pro- 
posal now  made  was  at  least  entitled  to  respectful  and  sympathetic 
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consideration,  and  therefore  he  hoped  the  House,  subject  to  amend- 
ments, would  agree  to  the  motion. 

Mr.  Burdett-Coutts  (U)  moved  the  rejection  of  the  scheme,  and 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain,  while  Sir  J.  Compton- 
Rickett  (L)  held  the  view  that  as  we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  Federal 
system,  it  would  be  better  to  try  P.R.  in  a  subordinate  Parliament. 

The  scheme  was  rejected  by  166  votes  to  110,  an  adverse  majority 
of  56.  The  result  is  that  P.R.  finds  no  place  in  the  Reform  Act 
(except  in  University  seats). 


The  Education  Bill  was  considered  in 
The  Education  Bill  Committee,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
— Committee.       May  7th,  8th,  29th,  and  30th,  when  fair 
progress  was  made.    We  give  in  brief  form 
the  results  of  the  deliberations. 

Grants  for  Free  Places. 

Mr.  King  (L)  moved  (May  7th)  an  amendment  to  Clause  1 
(which  relates  to  a  national  system  of  education)  in  favour  of  the 
provision  of  secondary  or  higher  education  in  free,  publicly  con- 
trolled and  publicly  managed  schools  available  for  all  persons 
desirous  of  such  education.  Rejected  on  a  division  by  172  votes  to 
55,  majority  117.  Mr.  Fisher  (President  of  the  Board  of  Education), 
in  the  course  of  discussion,  said  it  was  his  hope  that  the  Bill 
would  stimulate  the  flow  of  children  from  the  elementary  to  the 
secondary  schools.  He  hoped  largely  to  meet  the  point  raised. 
Owing  to  administrative  action  by  Mr.  McKenna  when  President 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  large  numbers  of  children  did  now  go 
from  the  elementary  to  the  secondary  schools.  No  fewer  than  67 
per  cent,  of  the  children  in  the  secondary  schools  had  received  their 
previous  education  in  elementary  schools.  To  abolish  fees  would 
cost  £1,200,000.  If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would  give 
him  this  money  he  would  prefer  to  spend  it  in  some  other  way. 
The  best  way  was  to  supply  every  encouragement  to  the  local 
authorities  to  build  more  secondary  schools.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  something  more  explicit  might  be  put  in  the  Bill  to  impress 
members  of  local  authorities  with  their  responsibilities  in  this 
regard.  He  promised  a  new  sub-clause  to  Clause  4  directing  local 
authorities  as  far  as  practicable  to  provide  means  that  no  children 
should  be  debarred  through  poverty  from  receiving  the  benefits  of 
higher  education.  Mr.  Goldstone  (Lab.)  hoped  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  could  not  accept  the  amendment 
he  would  give  an  undertaking  that  25  per  cent,  of  the  places  in 
every  secondary  school  should  be  free.  Mr.  McKenna  expressed 
the  view  that  members  were  pressing  Mr.  Fisher  a  little  unduly, 
for  the  Bill  was  a  considerable  step  forward,  while  Mr.  Fisher 
pointed  out  that  the  Bill  alreaxly  ensured  adequate  provision  being 
made  for  secondary  education. 
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Marine  Education. 

Mr.  Holt  (L)  enquired  (May  7th),  on  Clause  1,  what  policy  it 
was  proposed  to  adopt  for  the  education  of  persons  intending  to- 
pursue  the  sea  as  a  profession.  Other  members  supported  the 
enquiry,  and  Mr.  Fisher  replied  that  the  Bill  provided  that  local 
authorities  should  make  provision  suitable  for  their  area.  Authorities 
could  federate  for  the  execution  of  some  common  purpose.  It  was 
also  possible  to  make  boarding:  arrangements.  But  he  was  not 
satisfied  that  these  provisions  were  adequate.  Such  provision  should 
be  made  on  some  national  plan.  He  was  not  prepared  at  this  moment 
to  pledge  the  Government  to  this.  He  thought  it  possible  if  a 
national  scheme  were  framed  that  they  might  expect  some  help  from 
the  shipping  interest.    The  problem  should  have  his  best  attention. 

Administration  of  Continuation  C  asses. 

1.  Sir  J.  Harmood-Banner  (U)  moved  (May  7th)  an  amendment 
to  Clause  3  (which  deals  with  the  establishment  of  continuation 
schools)  to  give  the  power  to  provide  such  schools  "  to  every  local 
education  authority  exercising  the  powers  of  Section  3  of  the  1902 
Act."  Amendment  negatived,  Mr.  Lewis  (Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Education)  intimating  that  it  could  not  be  accepted. 

2.  Colonel  Wedgwood  (L)  moved  (May  7th  and  8th)  to  substitute 
"education  "  for  "instruction  "  as  the  description  of  the  teaching 
to  be  given  at  the  continuation  schools.  His  point  was  that  there 
was  no  definition  of  the  phrase  "  continuation  schools  "  in  the  Bill, 
and  that  in  practice  these  schools  would  turn  out  to  be  vocational 
and  not  educational  establishments,  designed  to  produce  human 
machines  suited  to  work  for  a  master  instead  of  free  and  independent 
citizens.  Mr.  Fisher  replied  that  there  was  no  thought  of  making 
the  education  vocational  and  merely  technical,  and  he  added  that  in 
giving  a  liberal  education  in  the  continuation  schools  they  must  pay 
some  attention  to  the  occupation  in  which  a  boy  or  girl  was  engaged. 
Mr.  Fisher  warmly  commended  the  view  expressed  by  Mr.  R. 
MacDonald  (Lab.)  that  continuation  schools  should  provide  the  most 
liberal  education  possible,  and  that  while  instruction  should  be  given 
in  the  arts  and  sciences  related  to  the  occupations  of  the  students,  a 
door  should  be  opened  to  broad  intellectual  interest  apart  from  the 
daily  work.  Sir  J.  Yoxall  (L)  suggested  that  the  words  "  study  and  " 
should  be  inserted  before  the  word  "  instruction."  This  was  accepted 
by  Mr.  Fisher,  and  the  amendment  was  withdrawn,  the  words 
"study  and  instruction"  being  inserted  in  the  clause  in  lieu  of 
"  instruction." 

Military  Training  in  Continuation  Schools. 

1.  Mr.  Whttehouse  (L)  moved  (May  8th)  an  amendment  to 
Clause  3  providing  that  any  physical  instruction  given  in  continua- 
tion schools  shall  not  be  of  a  military  character.  Defeated  by  201 
to  44  (majority  157).      Mr.  Fisher  pointed  out,  in  the  course  of 
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discussion,  that  this  Bill  was  an  education  Bill,  and  not  one  for 
making  a  change  in  the  military  system  of  the  country.  So  far  as 
he  knew  the  mind  of  the  War  Oflice,  it  had  no  desire  to  see  com- 
pulsory military  training  imposed  on  the  continuation  schools,  but 
what  it  did  ask  was  that  when  boys  reached  the  age  of  eighteen 
they  should  be  in  good  physical  condition.  The  whole  instruction 
in  the  continuation  classes  was  only  for  320  hours  a  year,  and  it 
would  be  impracticable  to  give  anything  like  proper  military  train- 
ing in  the  time  available.  The  Board  of  Education  had  no  intention 
of  introducing  under  this  clause  compulsory  military  training. 
That  being  so,  he  saw  very  little  reason  why  military  training  should 
be  in  express  terms  excluded.  The  policy  of  the  Board  of  Education 
would  be  directed  towards  the  development  of  physical  training 
generally.  Labour  and  Liberal  Members  supported  the  amend- 
ment in  order  to  insure  against  a  system  of  militarising  the  minds 
of  boys  at  school. 

2.  Mr.  Peto  (U)  moved  {May  8th)  an  amendment  for  the  purpose 
of  making  military  drill  compulsory  for  boys  between  fourteen  and 
eighteen  years  attending  continuation  classes.  Rejected  by  176  to 
43  (majority  133),  Mr.  Fisher  remarking  that  it  would  be  unfor- 
tunate if  an  impression  were  created  that  the  Government  were 
going  to  use  this  Bill  to  make  military  training  compulsory. 

Mercantile  Marine. 

Mr.  Leslie  Scott  (U)  moved  (May  8th)  the  first  of  a  series  of 
.amendments  to  Clause  3  with  the  object  of  raising  the  question  of 
the  education  of  boys  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who  desired  to  take 
up  the  sea  service  as  a  profession.  Negatived,  Mr.  Fisher  declaring 
it  impossible  of  acceptance  because  somebody  had  to  be  responsible 
for  the  young  persons  residing  in  any  particular  area  or  parish,  and 
that  responsibility  must  rest  with  the  local  education  authority  for 
that  area. 

Agriculture. 

1.  Mr.  Peto  (U)  moved  (May  8th)  as  an  amendment  to  Clause  3 
to  insert  the  following  words : — 

"  2.  In  all  rural  areas  the  continuation  schools  provided  shall  afford 
facilities  for  teaching  practical  subjects  connected  with  agriculture,  and 
all  scholars  who  intend  to  take  up  any  branch  of  agriculture  as  a  career 
shall  be  given  instruction  in  these  subjects," 

Mr.  Lewis  said  it  was  quite  impossible  to  accept  the  amendment, 
but  the  Board  of  Education  would  do  all  in  their  power  to  encourage 
the  provision  for  agricultural  teaching  in  every  part  of  the  country 
that  required  it.  Mr.  Peto  asked  leave  to  withdraw  the  amendment 
in  order  to  move  it  in  the  following  form  : — 

"  In  all  rural  areas  the  continuation  schools  provided  shall  afford 
facilities  for  teaching  practical  subjects  connected  with  agriculture." 
In  that  form  the  amendment  was  rejected  by  121  to  31,  majority  90. 
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2.  Mr.  Marriott  (U)  moved  (May  8th)  as  an  amendment  that  the 
courses  of  instruction  in  the  continuation  schools  might  include 
lectures  and  classes  given  under  the  supervision  of  a  University. 
Amendment  withdrawn,  Mr.  Fisher  undertaking  to  consider  whether 
it  would  be  possible  to  introduce  words  which  would  give  a  dis- 
tinctive part  to  Universities  in  the  work  of  continuation  schools . 

Schemes  for  Continuation  Schools. 

Mr.  Fisher  moved  (May  29///)  as  an  amendment  to  Clause  4 
(which  deals  with  the  preparation  of  schemes  for  continuation 
schools  by  the  County  Councils)  to  add  that  before  submitting 
schemes  a  local  education  authority  shall  consider  any  representa- 
tions made  to  them  by  parents  or  other  persons  or  bodies  interested, 
and  shall  adopt  such  measures  to  ascertain  their  views  as  they  con- 
sider desirable.  Agreed  to,  as  was  another  addition  proposed  by 
Mr.  Fisher  to  the  effect  that  a  Council  shall,  in  preparing  schemes, 
have  regard  to  any  existing  supply  of  efficient  and  suitable  schools 
or  colleges  not  provided  by  local  education  authorities. 

Free  Places. 

Mr.  Fisher  moved  (May  29th)  to  add  to  Clause  4  a  provision 
that  in  schemes  under  the  Act  arrangement  should  be  made  to  secure 
free  places  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable  to  pay  fees. 
Agreed  to. 

Federations  of  Local  Authorities. 

Mr.  Anderson  (Lab)  moved  (May  29th)  an  amendment  to 
Clause  6  (which  provides  for  voluntary  federations  of  local 
authorities  which  may  co-opt  persons  of  experience)  to  secure  that 
such  co-option  should  be  compulsory.  The  amendment  was 
negatived,  but  Mr.  Fisher  accepted  one  to  insert  the  words 
<l  teachers  or  other' '  before  the  words  u  persons  of  experience." 

Abolition  of  Half- Time. 

Sir  P.  Banbury  (U)  moved  (May  29th)  to  leave  out  the  first 
sub-section  of  Clause  8  (which  provides  for  the  abolition  of  all  part 
time  exemption  from  school  for  children  under  14).  His  argument 
was  that  at  this  time  all  possible  labour  was  wanted;  but  Mr.  Fisher 
pointed  out  that  the  Bill  would  not  come  into  operation  until  after 
the  war,  and  the  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

The  Age  Limit. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  (L)  moved  (May  29th)  an  amendment  giving 
education  authorities  mandatory  power  to  advance  the  age  for  full 
time  attendance  to  16  years.  Defeated  on  a  division  by  168  to  24, 
majority  144. 
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Differentiation  between  the  Sexes. 

1.  Mr.  Whitehouse  (L)  moved  (May  29th)  to  omit  from  Clause 
8  the  words  which  allowed  education  authorities,  in  raising  the 
school  age,  to  differentiate  between  children  on  the  ground  of  sex 
and  on  industrial  grounds.  Negatived. 

2.  Mr.  Whitehouse  (L)  moved  (May  29th)  an  amendment,  the 
purpose  of  which  was  to  prevent  a  local  authority  making  a  by-law 
differentiating  children  because  of  sex.    Agreed  to. 

Maintenance  Allowances. 

Mr.  Whitehouse  (L)  moved  (May  29th)  an  amendment  to 
add  to  Clause  8  the  words  : — 

"  Provided  that,  where  necessary,  owing  to  the  position  of  the  parents, 
or  guardians  of  young  persons  over  the  age  of  14  years,  the  local 
education  authority,  under  schemes  to  be  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Education,  shall  pay  maintenance  allowances  for  such  young  persons 
who  are  in  compulsory  full  time  attendance  at  school." 
Rejected  by  94  to  36,  majority  58,  Mr.  Fisher  intimating  that  the 
subject  of  maintenance  allowances  was  engaging  the  very  close 
attention  of  the  Board. 

Parental  Right  of  Appeal, 

Mr.  Marriott  (U)  moved  (May  29th  and  30^)  to  leave  out  a 
sub-section  of  Clause  8  on  the  ground  that  it  would  deprive  parents 
of  the  right  hitherto  enjoyed  of  appealing  to  the  Courts  of  Law 
regarding  the  question  of  the  choice  of  school.  Mr.  Fisher  explained 
that  the  sub-section  referred  to  private  schools  which  took  children 
up  to  14  years  of  age.  The  sub-section  was  withdrawn,  Mr.  Fisher 
promising  to  reconsider  it. 

The  School  Age. 

Colonel  Wedgwood  (L)  moved  (May  30th)  an  amendment  to 
Clause  8  providing  that  the  school  age  should!  be  six  at  the  request 
in  writing  of  not  less  than  ten  parents  instead  of  the  matter  being 
left  to  the  local  authority.    Defeated  by  188  to  3. 

Compulsory  Attendance  at  Continuation  Schools. 

1.  Mr.  Peto  (U)  moved  (May  30th)  an  amendment  to  Clause  10' 
(which  deals  with  compulsory  attendance  at  continuation  schools) 
providing  that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  total  number  of 
scholars  leaving  the  elementary  schools  in  any  year  should  be  subject 
to  such  compulsory  attendance.  Negatived. 

2.  Major  Barnston  (XJ)  moved  (May  30th)  an  amendment 
making  attendance  at  continuation  classes  voluntary,  and  giving 
parents  the  right  to  decide  whether  a  child  should  attend  continua- 
tion classes  or  not.  Negatived  by  106  votes  to  29,  Mr.  Lewis  arguing 
that  the  amendment  meant  the  negation  of  the  clause  and  that  it 
would  paralyse  continuation  schools. 
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Attacks  on  Mr.  Asquith. 

Following  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  General 
Maurice's  letter,  Mr.  Asquith  was  virulently  attacked  by  certain 
newspapers.  Some  of  the  personalities  passed  the  bounds  of 
decency,  and  so  persistent  was  the  campaign  of  calumny  that  the 
Birmingham  Post  of  May  14th  published  the  following  in  its  London 
letter  under  the  heading  of  "  Anti-Asquith  Agitation  "  : — 

••  A  number  of  those  Liberal  members  who  felt  constrained  in  the 
Maurice  division  to  vote  against  their  old  leader's  motion,  as  well  as 
various  Unionists,  express  indignation  to-night  at  the  continuance  of  the 
cascade  of  calumny  which  is  being  poured  forth  by  a  notorious  section 
of  the  London  sensational  press  on  Mr.  Asquith.  The  latest  effort  is 
to  challenge  the  ex- Prime  Minister  to  deny,  '  if  he  can,'  the  statements 
made  about  his  association  with  General  Maurice  before  the  latter 
published  his  letter.  Mr.  Asquith  already  has  done  so  and  in  most 
precise  terms,  he  having  explicitly  said  in  debate  last  Thursday,  '  neither 
I  nor,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  any  of  my  political  friends  had  any 
privity  of  any  kind  either  in  the  composition  or  in  the  publication  of 
the  letter.'  It  is  nothing  short  of  a  scandal  that,  in  the  face  of  these 
words,  this  particular  accusation  should  be  circulated,  in  the  apparent 
belief  that  the  public  possesses  no  memory.  The  trick,  however,  defeats 
its  own  purpose,  for  there  is  a  fair-mindedness  at  Westminster  towards 
statesmen  of  all  sections  which  is  revolted  by  this  kind  of  political 
warfare." 

Comment  on  our  part  would  be  superfluous  in  presence  of  so 
chivalrous  a  protest. 

Question  of  a  Party  Whip. 

The  Westminster  Gazette  of  May  17th  published  the  following:  

A  promise  was  made  that  the  vote  on  Proportional  Representation 
should  be  taken  without  parly  whips,  leaving  the  question  to  the  unfet- 
tered judgment  of  the  Commons.  The  following  document  issued  to 
Unionist  members  has  come  into  our  hands  :  — 

May  10th,  1918. 

IMPORTANT. 

The  Executive  of  the  National  Unionist  Association  strongly  opposes 
partial  application  of  Proportional  Representation.  Emphatic  protests 
have  been  received  from  many  of  the  constituencies  affected. 

PLEASE  ATTEND  ON  .MONDAY  AND  VOTE  AGAINST  THE 
COMMISSIONERS'  SCHEME. 

George  Younger. 

Sir  George  Younger  is  not  a  "  whip,"  but  he  is  a  party  manager,  whose 
influence  with  Unionist  members  is  greater  than  that  of  the  regular  whips 
when  he  chooses  to  exercise  his  power.  His  letter  was,  we  have  no 
doubt,  a  potent  cause  of  the  swing  in  the  Unionist  vote.  Its  issue,  in 
view  of  the  definite  promise  that  the  ordinary  party  machinery  should 
not  be  used  on  this  occasion,  is  an  incident  which  calls  for  clear  explana- 
tion if  these  arrangements  between  parties  are  to  be  continued  in  con- 
fidence that  they  will  be  observed  in  the  spirit  as  well  as  in  the  letter. 
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WAR  PENSIONS. 

[On  this  and  the  following  page  we  print  the  first  of  a  series  of 
monthly  communications  with  reference  to  war  pensions,  and  we  hare 
to  announce  that  Mr.  T.  H.  Garside  (Secretary  of  the  Liberal  War 
Pensions  Bureau,  108,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  1 J  will  be  glad  to  answer 
any  questions  or  deal  with  any  pensions  problem  that  may  he  sent 
to  Kim.~\ 

Facts  about  Pensions. 

1.  — Pensions  and  gratuities  are  not  awarded  or  continued  as  a  matter 
of  right,  but  are  granted  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of  Pensions, 
who  is  the  sole  administrator  and  interpreter  of  the  Royal  Warrant 
under  which  awards  are  issued,  and  has  full  authority  to  give  such 
detailed  instructions  in  reference  thereto  as  he  may  from  time  to  time 
deem  necessary. 

Disablement  Pensions. 

2.  — Pensions  are  issued  according  to  the  degree  of  disability  as 
assessed  by  medical  examination.  In  cases  of  specific  injury,  the  award 
is  according  to  the  scale  set  forth  in  the  first  schedule  of  the  Warrant. 

3.  — The  decision  as  to  the  cause  of  disability  is  given  by  a  medical 
board  at  the  instance  of  the  Minister. 

4.  — It  does  not  follow  that  a  man  discharged  from  the  service  on 
account  of  disability  due  to  service  in  the  present  war  will  automatically 
receive  a  pension.  He  must  apply  for  it,  and  the  award  may  be  made 
only  from  the  date  of  application  or  from  such  date  as  the  Minister  of 
Pensions  may  fix. 

5.  — A  gratuity  is  generally  awarded  in  cases  where  the  degree  of 
disablement  is  assessed  at  less  than  20  per  cent. 

6.  — A  gratuity  of  an  amount  at  the  discretion  of  the  Minister  of 
Pensions  may  be  awarded  in  cases  of  men  discharged  as  unfit  for  further 
service,  where  such  unfitness  is  neither  due  to  nor  aggravated  by  military 
or  naval  service,  providing  that  such  unfitness  is  not  due  to  the  negli- 
gence or  misconduct  of  the  applicant. 

7.  — The  allowances  for  children  granted  in  addition  to  a  total  disable- 
ment pension  are :  For  a  first  child,  6s.  8d.  ;  for  a  second  child,  5s.  ; 
for  each  other  child,  4s.  2d.  In  cases  of  partial  disablement  the  allow- 
ances for  children  are  proportionate.  Children's  allowances  are,  however, 
only  granted  if  the  pension  is  awarded  under  a  Regulation  or  Warrant, 
the  terms  of  which  make  provision  for  such  allowances.  Where  an 
allowance  for  children  is  issuable,  an  award  may  be  made  in  respect  of  : 

(1)  a  child  born  before  or  within  nine  months  of  the  soldier's  discharge  ; 

(2)  any  child  maintained  by  him  at  the  outbreak  of  war,  or  the  date  of 
his  enlistment. 

8.  — Since  May  1st,  1918,  discharges  from  the  Service  date  from  the 
day  of  leaving  a  discharge  centre  or  hospital.  An  allowance  of  27s.  6d. 
per  week  is  made  for  the  first  two  weeks  following  discharge  in  addition 
to  separation  allowance,  and  for  the  next  two  weeks  an  allowance  of  the 
same  amount  with  children  allowances  at  scale  rates. 

9.  — If  a  soldier  while  in  receipt  of  this  allowance  requires  treatment 
in  an  institution,  the  cost  may  be  paid  by  the  Minister  of  Pensions. 

10.  — When  awaiting  the  fitting  of  artificial  limbs,  discharged  men 
receive  varying  amounts  of  allowance.  Undischarged  men  receive  Army 
pay  with  a  subsistence  allowance  in  the  case  of  (a)  single  men,  Is.  9d. 
per  day,  and  (b)  married  men,  Is.  4d.  per  day  in  addition  to  separation 
allowance. 
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11.  — It  is  not  necessary  that  a  man  should  hold  substantive  rank  in 
order  to  obtain  pension  according  to  the  rank  he  held  when  wounded, 
injured,  or  removed  from  duty  in  consequence  of  disablement.  It  is 
sufficient  that  he  holds  paid  acting  rank. 

12.  — If  a  man  who  is  in  receipt  of  a  disability  pension,  whether 
alternative  or  according  to  scale,  re-enlists  or  is  recalled  to  the  Service, 
or  is  granted  a  commission,  he  is  entitled  :  (1)  to  receive  such  pension, 
if  permanent,  but  is  not  entitled  to  any  allowance  for  children,  and 

(2)  if  the  pension  is  temporary,  to  receive  such  pension  without  allowances 
for  children  for  the  period  of  the  award,  when  his  case  will  be  reviewed. 

Recent  Orders  and  Instructions. 

Officers  Half-Pay. 

From  October  1st,  1917,  and  for  the  period  of  the  war,  the  half-pav 
issuable  to  officers  will  not  in  any  case  be  less  than  5s.  a  day 
(A.O.  96/18). 

Officers'  Hospital  Stoppages. 

No  stoppage  is  now  made  in  respect  of  admission  to  hospital  on. 
account  of  injury  or  sickness  due  to  service  (A.O.  96/18). 

Service  Pension. 

The  period  of  grace  in  which  a  soldier  may  elect  to  draw  pension 
upon  the  completion  of  twenty-two  or  more  years'  service  (A.O.  1/18) 
has  now  been  extended  to  six  months  from  the  date  of  that  Order — 
December  3rd,  1917  (A.O.  101/18). 

Separation  Allowance. 

The  payment  of  compulsory  allotment  by  the  State,  authorised  by 
A.O.  2/18,  is  now  payable  in  the  case  of  a  man  residing  with  his  family  in 
public  quarters  and  in  receipt  of  family  allowance  (A.O.  121/18). 

The  King's  Certificate  on  Discharge. 

This  is  issued  to  Officers  who  have  relinquished  their  commission 
during  the  war  and  to  W.O.'s,  N.C.O.'s  and  men  discharged  under 
paragraphs  392  XVI.  or  XVIa.  K.R.  on  account  of  disabilities:  (1)  due 
to  service  overseas  ;  (2)  directly  attributable  to  action  of  the  enemy  ;  or 

(3)  due  to  flying  duty  "other  than  in  a  theatre  of  operations."  "The 
King's  second  certificate  on  discharge"  is  issued  to  W.O.'s,  N.C.O.'s  and 
men  who  after  receiving  the  first  certificate  voluntarily  serve  again  and 
are  discharged  under  similar  circumstances.  These  conditions  apply 
to  the  Overseas  Dominion  Forces  (A.O.'s  138,  139/18). 

South  African  Contingent. 

Warrant  Officers,  N.C.O.'s  and  men  of  this  Force  liave  the  option  of 
accepting  the  increased  pay  of  Imperial  units.  The  option  must  be 
exercised  before  June  1st,  1918,  and  will  take  effect  from  the  date  when 
the  election  is  signed  (A.C.I.  424/18). 

Employment  of  Discharged  Soldiers. 

Discharged  men  are  required  to  register  themselves  within  fourteen 
days  of  their  discharge  under  the  provisions  of  the  National  Registra- 
tion (Amendment)  Act,  1918,  with  a  view  to  affording  them  facilities 
for  obtaining  advantageous  employment.  The  required  forms  should 
be  completed  before  the  man  leaves  hi^  discharge  centre  or  is  discharged 
from  the  hospital  (A.C.I.  268/18). 
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New  Publications. 


The  Liberal  Year-book  for  1918.  (Liberal  Publication  Department.) 
Paper,  Is.  net  (post  free,  Is.  4d.);  cloth,  2s.  net  (post  free, 
2s.  4d.). 

Though  belated,  the  liberal  Year-book  has  a  compensating 
advantage  in  that  it  not  only  includes  a  complete  array  of  Sessional 
records,  but  that  its  survey  is  carried  down  to  April  4th.  The  recent 
Honours  Lists  have  been  taken  into  account,  and  full  attention  is 
paid  to  the  numerous  and  important  changes  made  by  the  passing 
of  the  Reform  Act.  The  list  of  books  on  the  war  has  been  extended 
and  brought  up  to  date,  and  the  customary  summary  of  the  Session's 
legislative  output  is  amplified  by  a  sketch  of  the  Reform  Act.  The 
Year-book  is  admittedly  indispensable  to  political  workers  of  all 
parties,  and  it  may  fairly  be  claimed  that  its  most  recent  issue  amply 
maintains  the  standard  of  reliability  established  in  former  years. 


Towards  Democracy.    Huddersfield  Liberal  Conferences  on  After  - 
the-War    Problems.      (Huddersfield :     Libera]  Conference 
Executive.)   Price  Is.  6d.  net. 
The  Huddersfield  Liberal  Association  did  well  to  hold  two 
series  of  conferences  during  last  autumn  and  winter  to  consider 
after-the-war  problems,  and  it  is  additionally  useful  that  they  have 
published  the  addresses  delivered  at  the  first  series  of  meetings. 
The  speakers  were  prominent,  and  the  addresses  were  of  excellent 
quality,  and  they  should  be  carefully  studied  by  Liberals.  Mr. 
Asquith,  in  a  congratulatory  foreword,  emphasises  the  value  of 
such  conferences,  and  urges  the  importance  of  applying  our  minds 
to  the  problems  now.    The  second  series  of  addresses  will  form  a 
separate  volume,  to  be  published  later. 


We  have  received  two  new  works  dealing  with  the  Representa- 
tion of  the  People  Act.  The  first,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Warner  Terry 
(London:  Charles  Knight  &  Co.,  Ltd.  12s.  6d.  net),  has  an  intro- 
duction and  explanatory  notes,  together  with  an  alphabetical 
digest  and  an  index.  The  other,  by  Messrs.  A.  O.  Hobbs  and  F.  J. 
Ogden  (London :  Butterworth  &  Co.  8s.  6d.  net)  has  a  large  number 
of  critical  notes. 


The  State  and  the  Liquor  Trade. 

Owing  to  extreme  pressure  on  our  space,  a  summary  of  the 
reports  of  the  Committees  on  State  purchase  of  the  liquor  trade  is 
nan  avoid  ably  held  over. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Index  to  Volume  XXV.,  completed  by  the  January  number 
of  The  Liberal  Magazine,  is  now  ready.  A  copy  will  be  sent  post 
free  to  any  subscriber  on  application  to  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 


The  Liberal  Year  Book  for  1918  is  now  ready,  revised  up  to  the 
beginning  of  April.  Orders  for  quantities  (at  special  rates)  and  for 
single  copies  can  now  be  sent  to  the  Liberal  Publication  Department, 
42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 


The  Liberal  Publication  Department  Handbook  on  The 
Reform  Act  of  1918  is  now  ready,  price  Is.  6d.  net,  or  Is.  lOd.  post 
free,  from  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  advertisement  pages. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


(1)  Lord  R.  Cecil  on  Foreign  Office  Policy. 

"  He  did  not  think  the  broad  results  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
Government  during  tin1  past  three  years  were  anything  to  be  ashamed  of. 
Two  great  objects  the  Foreign-  Office  had  had  before  them  were  to  main- 
tain the  alliance  in  full  vigour,  which  was  vital  to  the  success  of  the  war, 
and  to  recommend  the  country's  cause  to  neutral  Powers.  He  did  not 
think  the  results  were  bad.  for  we  had  started  with  six  or  seven  allies, 
and  now  had  23  or  24.  If  the  i'oreign  affairs  of  the  country  had  been 
in  incapable  or  rash  hands  we  should  not  have  our  present  Allies." 

(2)  Sir  A.  Ceddes  on  Business  Men  and  Government. 

"Looking  back  we  saw  how  much  there  was  in  the  past  that  was 
wrong;  we  saw  how  we  drifted  inito  this  war.  There  were  too  many  men 
in  the  Government  in  those  days  who  were  not  really  practical  men  of 
affairs.  One  of  the  great  lessons  was  that  in  the  future  we  must  find 
men  who  had  done  things,  and  not  merely  spoken  words.  That  was  the 
greatest  lesson  of  the  war." 

(3)  Lord  Beaverbrook  on  England's  Effort  in  the  War. 

"The  Ministry  of  information  believed  that  the  Oversea  Press  could1 
interpret  to  the  population  oversea  the  objects  which  they  sought  to 
achieve ;  and  therefore  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Ministry  to  assist  the 
Oversea  Press,  and  to  alleviate,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the  difficulties 
that  arose  from  censorship,  knowing  at  the  same  time  that  propaganda 
interests  were  being  fully  served.  The  Oversea  Press  had  not  yet  fully 
conveyed  to  the  Dominions  the  efforts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  extent 
to  which  she  had  poured  out  her  blood  and  money.  She  was  doing  all 
that  lay  in  her  power  to  carry  out  her  part  in  the  compact. 
In  Pitt's  time  the  burden  of  war  fell  to  a  considerable  extent  upon 
future  generations;  but  in  our  time  Great  Britain  had  called  upon  her 
people  to  provide,  by  means  of  taxation,  27  per  cent,  of  war  expenditure. 
In  no  former  war  had  England  made  such  an  effort,  and  yet  she  still  had 
great  reserves.  She  still  held  in  her  hands  strength,  energy,  and  power 
to  deliver  new  and  crushing  blow*-..  We  must  down  Germany,  or  Ger- 
many would  down  us,  and  that  was  the  final  and  unshaken  determination, 
of  the  English-speaking  races." 

(4)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Prussian  Military  Idea. 

"  To-day,  at  this  hour,  there  is  a  struggle  with  an  idea  more  material, 
more  sordid,  more  brutal,  than  almost  any  that  has  been  sought  to  be 
imposed  on  Europe — the  Prussian  military  idea,  with  its  contempt  for 
liberty,  its  contempt  for  human  rights,  its  contempt  for  humanity.  If 
they  were  to  succeed  to-day,  you  would  fling  back  civilisation  into  the 
dark  dungeons  of  the  past.  Remember,  we  are  paying  a  big  price  for 
victory,  a  sad  price  for  victory,  a  harrowing  price  for  victory ;  but  the 
dread  total  of  human  wretchedness  which  has  been  paid!  for  victory  will 
not  equal  in  value  what  we  are  defending  to-day.  We  are  passing  through 
anxious  days.  It  is  as  though  you  are  watching — watching  someone  in 
whom  you  are  deeply  concerned  fighting  for  life  with  a  grim  disease — .and 
you  are  told  you  must  get  through  until  the  crisis  is  over.  The  crisis  is 
not  passed,  but  with  a  stout  heart  we  shall  win  through,  and  then,  woe 
to  the  plague.  In  the  interests  of  civilisation,  in  the  interests  of  the 
human  race,  it  must  be  stamped  out.  You  cannot  allow — the  world 
cannot  allow — it  to  come  again  to  darken  the  lives  of  millions  and  to< 
desolate  millions  of  homes.    That  is  what  we  are  fighting  for." 
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1918. 

June     I. — (1)  Lord  R.  Cecil  at  Hitchin  on  the  War. 

„     3. — House  of  Commons.    Finance  Bill—  Committee. 

Lord  Finlay  at  the  Middle  Temple  on  German  Guilt. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Sheffield  on  Women's  Service. 


4.  — House  of  Lords.    Coinage  (Decimal  System 

Bill  second  reading  adjourned. 

House  of  Commons.    Finance  B ill— Committee. 

Small  Holding  Colonies  {Amendment} 
Bill  read  a  third  time. 

(2)  Sir  A.  Geddes  at  Whitechurch  on  the  War. 

5.  — House  of  Lords.    Proportional  Representation- 

Speeches  by  Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Curzon, 
and  Lord  Lansdowne. 

Exchange  of  Prisoners  of  War— Speeches  by  Lord 
Stanhope,  Lord  Gainford,  and  Lord  Craw- 
ford. 

House  of  Commons.  Education  Bill— Com- 
mittee. 

(3)  Lord  Beaverbrook  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  on, 

British  Propaganda. 

6.  — House  of  Lords.   The  Madsen  Gun— Speech  by 

Lord  Elphinstone. 

House  of  Commons.  Supply— Ministry  of  Food 
Vote— Speech  by  Mr.  Clynes. 

7.  — (4)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  on 

the  War. 

Gravesend  By-Election  consequent  on  the  resignation 
of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  (U). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — 8,14.1. 

.Mr.  Alexr.  Richardson  (U)      -  1,312. 

Mr.  H.  E.  Davis  (Ind.  U)  1,106—206. 

Mr.  H.  Hinkley  (Ind.  Lab.)    -  562 

Representation  unchanged. 


1910  (Jan.)  (6,733). 
Parker  (U)        -      -  3,286 
Jenkins  (L)  2,612 


1910  (Dec.)  (0,733). 
Parker  (U)        -      -  3,108 

Jenkins  (L)      -     -  2,506 
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(1)  Lord  Curzon  on  Attacks  on  Public  Men. 

"  Among  the  aspects  of  the  post- Victorian  Age  there  is  none  which 
this  University,  and  I  believe  every  section  of  the  public,  regards  with 
so  much  abhorrence  and  disgust  as  the  gross  and  gratuitous  defamation 
of  the  character  of  our  public  men." 

<2)  Lord  Selborne  on  Attacks  on  Mr.  Asquith. 

"  I  have  for  thirty  years  been  a  political  opponent  of  Mr.  Asquith. 
and  I  am  an  opponent  of  his  to-day,  but  I  speak  for  the  whole  of  the 
political  party  to  which  I  belong  when  I  say  that  we  repudiate  as  an 
abominable  lie  the  suggestion  that  Mr.  Asquith 'a  private  life  is  not  clean 
and  noble,  or  that  he  is  not  a  loyal  and  devoted  servant  of  his  King  and 
country.'' 

(3)  Mr.  Balfour  on  German  Commercial  Policy, 

"  The  German  commercial  policy  aimed  at  using  every  effort  of  the 
State  to  force  German  commercial  penetration  into  every  country  of  the 
world  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  wealth  of  the  world, 
nor  even  for  the  purpose  of  adding  wealth  to  the  German  part  of  the 
world,  not  merely  to  give  employment  to  German  workmen  or  to  give 
increased  dividends,  or  any  isolated  purpose  of  that  character.  It  was 
part  of  the  general  policy  of  domination,  and  that  made  it  dangerous — 
that  compelled  ns  to  look  at  it  with  entirely  different  eyes  from  those 
with  which  we  were  accustomed  to  look  at  those  whom,  in  a  friendly 
.spirit,  we  truly  called  trade  rivals.  He  had  no  objection  whatever  to 
trade  rivals,  but  the  Germans  looked  on  the  whole  question  as  merely 
part  of  the  '  Weltpolitik  '  which  they  had  been  systematically  pursuing, 
and  it  was  our  business  not  necessarily  to  prevent  the  German  manufac- 
turer from  making  a  decent  profit  but  to  prevent  Germany  as  Germany 
from  using  her  manufacturing  power  under  the  direction  of  the  State  to 
get  control  and  practically  enclave  the  producing  Powers  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  wcr'd.  He  did  not  say  that  the  Conference  which  is  going  to 
meet  wrill  solve  or  even  adequately  deal  with  every  problem  which  he  had 
outlined,  but  such  Conferences  as  those  which  are  going  to  take  place 
next  month  will  be  a  very  great  contribution  to  a  thorough  understanding 
of  those  great  questions.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  Conference 
will  approach  the  question  in,  he  was  almost  going  to  say,  a  coldly 
scientific  spirit — that,  perhaps,  was  going  too  far — but  that  at  all  events 
it  will  deal  with  the  question  without  violent  prejudices  and  with  a  clear 
determination  that  as  a  result  of  this  war  commercial  penetration  of  the 
kind  he  had  described  and  for  the  purposes  he  had  described  will  be 
foiled  by  the  Allied  countries." 

<4)  Mr.  Asquith  on  Patriotic  Criticism. 

"  The  atmosplhere  of  war  always  provides  opportunities  for  the 
cruder  and  cheaper  forms  of  sensation-mongering  which  find  a  ready 
market  among  people  of  low  intelligence  and  high  credulity.  The 
danger,  if  there  be  danger,  does  not,  believe  me,  lie  in  that  direction. 
But  there  is  a  real  risk  which,  in  my  opinion,  we  ought  to  guard  against, 
in  the  stress  of  the  daily  and  hourly  bulletins  regarding  doubtful  battles, 
and  here  and  there  and  now  and  again  /the  yielding  of  ground,  that  we 
may  be  tempted  to  lose  our  sense  of  proportion.  We  must  take  large 
views  backwards  and  forwards,  and  seek  to  measure  events  as  they  occur, 
not  by  the  dust  and  noise  which  for  the  moment  they  create,  but  by  their 
real  and  lasting  significance.  There  is  no  reason,  there  never  was  less 
reason,  why  the  voice  of  honest  and  patriotic  criticism  should  be  hushed 
into  silence,  but  let  us  keep  our  eyes  fixed!  and  our  hearts  set  on  the  great 
dominating  purposes  to  which  we  have  deliberately  consecrated  the 
resources  and  the  energies  of  the  Empire,  with  an  unwavering  faith  both 
in  the  worthiness  of  our  aims  and  in  the  certainty  that  they  will  be 
achieved." 
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1918. 

June    8. — Mr.  Asquith  at  Oxford   (Romanes  Lecture)  on  the 
Victorian  Age. 

(1)  Lord  Curzon  at  Oxford  on  Attacks  on  Public  Men. 

(2)  Lord  Selborne  at  Darlington  on  Agricultural 

Questions  and  on  Attacks  on  Mr.  Asquith. 

Mr.     G.    H.    Roberts    at     Dartford    on  Industrial 
Questions. 

10.— House  of  Commons.     Education  Bill— Com- 
mittee. 

Lord  Selborne  at  Derby  on  Land  Policy. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  at  Oldham  on  Labour  and  Slanders 
on  Public  Men. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Swansea  on  the  War. 

„  11. — House  of  Lords.  The  State  of  Ireland— Speeches 
by  Lord  Crawford,  Lord  Crewe,  and  Lord 
Selborne. 

House  of  Commons.    Education  Bill— Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  Illingworth  at  Bradford  on  the  Government  and 
Standard  Clothes. 

Mr.  Clynes  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  on  Food  Questions. 

„  12. — House  of  Commons.  Supply— Post  Office  Vote — 
Annual  Statement  by  Mr.  Illingworth. 

War  Office  and  Farmland— Speeches  (on  a 

motion  for  t  he  ad  journment)  by  Mr.  Macplier- 

son,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Mr.  H.  Samuel. 

(3)  Mr.    Balfour  at    the    House   of  Commons 

Luncheon  Room  on  German  Trade  Policy. 

Scottish  National  Committee  deputation  to  Dr. 

Addison  and  Mr.  Munro  on  Post-War 
Problems. 

,,    13.— House  of  Lords.    The  Pope's  Peace  Note— Speech 
by  Lord  Stanmore. 
House  of  Commons.    Einancc  Bill — Report. 

14.— (4)  Mr,  Asquith  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  on  the 

War-. 

Lord  Milner  at  the  Y.M  C.A.  Headquarters  on  the 

War. 

Sir  A.  Stanley  at  Manchester  on  State  Support  of 
British  Dyes. 
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(1)  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  on  War  to  the  End. 

"  It  is  a  question  of  will-power.  Let  us  purge  our  minds  and  souls  of 
all  thoughts  of  peace.  Lot  us  say  it  is  war  to  the  end,  whether  it  be 
to-morrow  or  next  year,  or  whenever  it  may  be — yes,  war  to  the  end,  we 
go  on  until  we  secure  that  peace  which  shall  rest  on  the  lasting  founda- 
tion® of  justice  and  freedom.  That  peace  earn  never  be  while  the 
military  power  of  Germany  is  unquenched.  Germany  stands  confident 
of  victory.  Her  people  are  behind  her  legion:,,  and  they  believe  victor}' 
is  near  at  hand  and  are  pressing  on  confidently.  But  we  shall  prick  the 
bubble  of  their  hopes  if  we  declare  unmistakably,  not  only  by  our  words 
but  by  our  actions,  that  we  are  of  a  race  thai  will  not  be  defeated;  that 
we  are  a  race  who  in  the  hour  of  danger  always  display  our  courage  in 
the  supremest  degree.  Facing  fearful  odds  we  have  won  what  we  have 
won,  and  what,  we  have  won  we  will  hold.  Germany  believes  that  its 
hopes  rest  on  a  granite  rock.  It  is  for  us  to  prove  that  her  hopes  rest  on 
.shifting  sands.  Britain  never  can  be  beaten.  Our  Allies  stand  firm. 
America  is  coming,  and  has  come,  is  here,  united'.  The  Allies  are 
determined  to  the  end,  and  we  who  are  not  privileged  to  stand  in  the 
battle  front  urge  our  comrades  to  play  their  part.  Let  us  declare  that 
there  is  but  one  course  before  the  men  of  the  British  race  to-day,  and  that 
is  the  will  to  conquer.  We  must  keep  up  our  spirit  to  the  full  height  of 
victory  and  peace — such  a  peace  only  as  shall  rest  on  the  lasting  founda- 
tions of  justice  and  freedom  for  all  nations." 

(2)  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  on  the  Future  of  the  German  Colonies 

"  The  question  had  been  raised*  as  to  whether  the  German  Colonies 
were  to  be  returned  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Among  the  proposals  put 
forward  was  one  that  the  German  Colonies  should  be  returned  as  soon  as 
peace  was  concluded.  Another  was  that  the  German  Colonies  should  be 
placed  under  an  International  Commission,  and  a  third  proposal  was 
that  the  Colonies  in  the  Pacific  should  be  handed  over  to  a  friendly 
country.  After  the  sacrifices  we  had!  made  the  first  proposal  was  out  of 
the  question,  and  was  not  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration,  although, 
of  course,  a  great  deal  would  depend  upon  what  the  position  happened 
to  be  when  the  peace  negotiations  were  reached.  The  second  proposal — 
a  German  proposal — that  the  Colonies  should  be  placed  under  an  Inter- 
national Commission,  on  which  certain  countries  were  represented,,  was 
not  one  which  appealed  to  him.  On  every  occasion  where  the  experiment 
of  dual  control  by  certain  nations  had  been  tried  it  had  resulted  in  f  ailure. 
To  hand  the  Colonies  in  the  Pacific  over  to  a  friendly  nation  would  be  a 
weak  and  a  wrong  thing  to  do.  He  believed  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
could  be  trusted  to  look  after  British  interests,  and  if  it  did  so  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  German  Colonies  would  not  go  back  to 
German  control,  but  would  remain,  under  the  control  of  Britain." 

(3)  Mr.  Montagu  on  Trade  Enterprise  in  India, 

"The  supply  of  British-made  goods  having  fallen  off,  owing  to 
shipping  difficulties  and  other  causes,  we  had  to  fall  back  on  the  Indian 
mills  for  Army  supplies,  and  the  cotton  textiles  required  for  Army 
purposes  are  now  being  manufactured  entirely  in  India.  To  meet  the 
requirements  of  a  year  20  million  yards  of  khaki  drill,  3\  million  yards 
of  khaki  drill  shirting,  and  17^  millions  of  khaki  puggaree  cloth  had  to 
be  made.  Six  large  modern  mills  are  wholly  occupied  in  making  materials 
for  tents,  and  even  the  khaki  dyes  used  are  now  obtained  to  an  increasing 
extent  from  Indian  resources.  All  this  has  given  a  tremendous  fillip  to 
the  industry,  and  one  may  hope  that  the  ground  gained  will  not  be  lost 
when  peace  comes." 
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1918. 

June  14. — Women  Workers'  Deputation  to  Dr.  Addison  on  a 

Health  Ministry. 

,,     16. — Mr.  Barnes  at  Dartford  on  a  League  of  Nations. 

„    17.— House  of  Commons.    Trade  Boards  Bill  read 
a  second  time — Speech  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts. 

„  18,— House  of  Lords.  British  Rule  in  India— Speech  by 
Lord  Curzon. 
House  of  Commons.  Supply— Vote  of  Credit  for 
.£600,000,000  agreed  to — Speeches  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  Mr.  McKenna,  and  Mr. 
Asquith. 

Bridgwater  By-Election  consequent  on  the  appoint 
ment  of  Lieut.-Col.  R.  A.  Sanders  (U) 

Treasurer  of  the  Household.  Unopposed  return 
of  Lieut.-Col.  Sanders. 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — 10,793. 

Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Dec.)  (10,3ftl). 
Sanders  (U)      -      -  5,160 


1910  (Jan.)  (10,3>,1). 
Sanders  (U)       -      -  5,575 
Hicks   (L)   -      -      -  3,896 


Hicks  (L)    -      -      -  3,779 


19.— House  of  Lords,  The  War  Cabinet— Speeches  by 
Lord  Midleton,  Lord  Lansdowne,  Lord 
Crewe,  and  Lord  Curzon. 

House  of  Commons.  Vote  of  Credit— Report. 
Control  of  National  Expenditure^Speeches 
by  Mr.  H.  Samuel  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Lord    Beaverbrook    at    2,    Norfolk    Street,  on 

Propaganda. 

(1)  Mr.  W.  M.   Hughes  and  Mr.  J.   Cook  at 

Claridge's  Hotel  on  the  War. 

(2)  Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  on 

the  War. 

20.— House  of  Lords.  Government  Policy  in  Ireland — 
Speeches  by  Lord  Londonderry,  Lord  Wim- 
borne,  Lord  Midleton,  Lord  Lansdowne, 
and  Lord  Curzon. 

House    of    Commons.     Consolidated  Fund 

(2Vo.  2)  Bill  read  a  second  time.  Secret 
Treaties— Speech  by  Mr.  Balfour.  Grading 
of  Older  Men— Speeches  by  Sir  D.  Maclean 
and  Sir  A.  Geddes. 

(3)  Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu  at  the  Royal  Society  of  Arts 

on  India's  Industries. 
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(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Reality  and  Powers  of  Empire. 

"  This  war  has  taught  us  many  lessons,  but  no  lesson  is  more  striking 
than  the  lesson  of  the  reality  and  the  power  of  the  British  Empire. 
What  would  have  happened"  to  the  world  had  the  might  of  the  British 
Empire  not  been  a  fact  and  had  it  not  been  drawn  into  this  conflict? 
Last  year  Russia  had  collapsed,  America  was  not  in,  and  if  Germany 
had  then  commanded  the  seas,  right  would  have  been  trampled  under 
foot  and  despotism  would  have  triumphed  throughout  the  world.  The 
Kaiser  has  proclaimed  to  the  world  that  God  gave  Hindenburg  and 
Ludendorff  to  him  and  to  Germany.  I  wonder  who  gave  the  British 
Empire  to  his  enemies.  He  can  easily  find  out  if  he  will  only  ask  some 
learned  divine  to  tell  him  who  planted  in  the  heart  of  man  wrath  against 
injustice  and  inhumanity  and  the  love  of  freedom.  These  divine 
passions  have  raised  in  the  British  Empire  from  North  to  South,  from 
the  Far  East  to  the  Far  West,  one  brotherhood  of  arms  against  the  deeds 
and  designs  of  Prussian  despotism.  The  reality  and  strength  of  the 
bonds  that  unite  the  British  Empire  have  been  underestimated  by  every- 
one. The  Germans  thought  they  were  paper  ties  that  would  shrivel  and 
scorch  into  black  dust  at  the  first  flash  of  the  fires  of  war,  but  they  were 
mistaken.  In  life  the  most  enduring  ties  are  the  invisible  ones.  Here 
you  have,  it  is  true,  ties  of  language,  ties  of  race,  of  blood,  and  of 
common  origin,  but  the  most  potent  ties  of  all  are  ties  of  common  aims, 
common  sympathies,  and  common  ideas.  They  have  stood  the  etrain, 
drawn  us  closer  together,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  all  our 
statesmanship  to  strengthen  these  bonds  and  to  defend  and  protect  them 
against  sacrilege.  All  that  is  best  in  the  world  is  safer  to-day  for  the 
existence  of  the  British  Empire." 

(2)  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  Inspiration  of  Pitt. 

"  Mr.  Pitt,  in  the  last  speech  he  made,  I  think  within  six  weeks  of  his 
death,  on  the  morrow  of  Trafalgar,  a  great  British  victory,  and  the  eve 
of  Austerlitz,  the  great  triumph  of  Napoleon,  used"  these  words :  '  May 
England,  as  she  has  saved  herself  by  her  energy,  save  Europe  by  her 
example.'  It  took  ten  years  before  the  aspiration  was  fulfilled.  To-day 
in  the  same  spirit  we  should  use  rather  different  language.  We  should 
say  not  that  England  but  that  the  Empire,  including  the  great 
Dominions,  has  saved  the  cause  of  freedom,  not  as  she  did  then,  without 
an  Alliance,  but  with  the  Alliance  of  France,  Italy,  and  now  America. 
And  we  should  say,  with  even  greater  confidence  than  animated  Pitt, 
that  "these  great  combinations  of  free  peoples  are  going  to  save,  not 
merely  Europe,  but  the  civilised  world,  from  the  horrors  and  perils 
which  at  present  confront  it." 

(3)  Sir  A.  Ceddes  on  Man-Power. 

"  Not  a  day  passed  on  which  he  did  not  get  at  least  one  letter 
telling  him  '  to  comb  out  Whitehall.'  Very  often  the  letter  had  a 
pleasant  border  decoration  of  rabbits,  some  sitting  in  holes  and  others 
sitting  with  labels  round  their  necks  bearing  the  words,  '  You  cannot 
comb  me  out.'  There  was  a  good  deal  of  nonsense  talked  about  the 
extension  of  the  Civil  Service.  Out  of  192,000  men  93,000  had  gone 
voluntarily  to  the  Colours.  New  Departments  had  been  created,  but 
there  had  been  a  diminution  in  the  strength  of  the  male  members  of  the 
Civil  Service  of  no  fewer  than  56,000.  It  was  the  women  who  had  pro- 
vided such  extension  as  there  had  been.  .  .  .  He  explained  that  the 
policy  of  his  Department  was  to  broaden  the  basis  from  which  men 
were  drawn.  Recent  criticism  was  based  on  a  misreading  of  what  the 
Ministry  of  National  Service  was  doing.  Informed  criticism  was  the  most 
helpful  thing  that  one  could  have,  but  at  the  present  time  this  criticism 
was  holding  up  men  from  the  forces.  The  Army  was  not  getting  the 
men  it  ought  to  get.  because  people  said  the  proceedure  was  not 
perfect." 
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June  20. — East  Cavan  By-Election  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  S.  Young  (N). 

Xumber  of  Registered  Electors. — 8,821. 

Mr.  Arthur  Griffith  (Sinn  Fein)     -  3,795 

Mr.  J.  F.  O'Hanlon  (N)        -       -  2,581—1,214 

Sinn  Fein  gain. 

1910  (Jan.)  (8,981).         I  1910  (Dec.)  {8,981). 

Young  (N)  Vnop.  |    Young  (N)  L'nop. 

„  21.— House  of  Commons.  Consolidated  Fund 
(No.  2)  IB  ill  read  a  third  time.  Taxation 
of  Ireland— Speech  by  Mr.  Bona:  Law. 

Juries  Bill  and  Workmen *s  Compen- 
sation Hill  read  a  second  time. 

(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Sir  R.  Borden,  Mr.  W.  M. 

Hughes,  Mr,  Massey,  and  (2)  Mr.  Asquith 
at  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords 

on  the  Empire  and  the  War. 

Clapham  By-Election  consequent  on  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  G.  D.  Faber  (U)  to  the  peerage. 

Number  of  Registered  Electors.  —  23,526. 

Mr.  H.  Greer  (U)  -       -       -       -  4,512 
Mr.  H.  H.  Beamish  ("Vigilante  ")     3,331  —  1,181 
Representation  unchanged. 


1910  (Jan.)  (22,611). 
Faber  (U)    -      -      -  10.743 
Kipling  (L)  -  8,762 


1910  (Doe.)  (22,611). 
Faber  (U)  -      -      -  9,560 
Benn   (L)    -      -      -  7,639 


Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  at  Sherborne  on  Education. 

23.  — Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Castle  Street  Baptist  Church 

on  the  Churches  of  the  Future. 
Mr.  Hodge  at  Pontypool  on  Pensions. 

24.  — House    of    Commons.     Consolidated  Fund 

( No.  2)  Bill  read  a  third  time.  Military 
Position — Speeches  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Asquith.  Peace  Discussions— 
Speech  by  Lord  R.  Cecil. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  the  War. 

(3)  Sir  A.  Geddes  at  Manchester  on  Man-Power. 

25.  — House  of  Lords.    Small  Holdings  Colonies 

(Amendment)  Hill  read  a  second  time. 
House  of  Commons.    Policy  in  Ireland  -Spec  lie 
by  Mr.  Shortt,  Sir  E.  Carson,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  Mr.  Asquith.    (See  page  320.) 
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(1)  Lord  Bryce  on  a  League  of  Nations. 

"  What  had  been  at  the  back  of  the  minds  of  all  of  them  during  the 
last  terrible  four  years  was  whether,  when  this  war  was  over,  they  were 
to  live  under  a  dark  shadow  threatening  a  recurrence  of  the  calamity, 
and  whether  ihey  were  going  to  maintain  an  armed  peace  full  of  sus- 
picion and  hatred;  or  whether  they  could  do  anything  to  secure  that 
there  should  be  some  prospect  of  a  settled  quiet  and  peace.  The  one 
practical  suggestion  that  had  been  made  was  the  proposal  that  there 
should  be  some  sort  of  combination  of  peace-loving  States  which  would 
agree  to  set  up  and  maintain  a  machinery  by  which  war  might  be 
averted  in  the  future.  This  had  received  the  acquiescence  of  nearly  all 
the  chief  statesmen  of  the  Allied  countries  and  of  many  outside  those 
countries ;  but  the  plan  had  remained  vague.  According  to  the  speech 
of  a  high  authority  iin  Germany  which  they  read  in  that  day's  papers, 
there  was  not  much  hope  held  out  that  the  German  Government  would 
return  to  a  better  mind  and  be  willing  to  make  reasonable  terms  which 
would  ensure  peace  in  the  future.  They  could  not  foresee  what  the  end 
of  the  war  would  be,  although  they  trusted  that  it  would  end  by  dis- 
crediting the  aggressive  spirit  and  shaking  the  power  of  the  military 
caste  which  dominated  Germany.  What  was  contemplated  in  the  motion 
was  something  that  would  give  the  hope  of  an  enduring  peace." 

(2)  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  on  a  "  German  "  Peace. 

"  If  anything  was  needed  to  stir  'the  people  of  this  country  to  a 
sterner  resolution  they  would  find  it  in  the  speeches  of  the  German 
Foreign  Secretary.  What  was  the  German  peace  which  he  held  out? 
What  was  the  world  of  the  future  which  he  invited  us  to  contemplate? 
A  German  peace  resolution  was  one  thing ;  a  German  peace  was  another 
— a  German  peace  such  as  they  had  seen  imposed  at  Brest-Litovsk, 
involving  the  complete  economic  subjection  of  the  races  which  had  been 
beaten,  the  surrender  of  national  independence  in  all  but  name,  and  the 
admission  of  the  claim  that  lay  at  the  back  of  all  German  policy  'that 
might  makes  right,  and  that  where  there  is  no  might  there  is  no  right.' 
Against  that  doctrine  our  people  had  risen  to  arms.  Against  that  doctrine 
they  would  remain  in  arms  until  they  had  beaten  it  to  the  ground." 

(3)  Lord  MacDonnell  on  Irish  Self-Government. 

"  It  was  a  tragic  thing  that  the  cup  which  was  close  to  Ireland's 
lips  should  be  dashed  because  of  such  a  thing  as  that.  He  had  examined 
as  carefully  as  he  could  the  information  which  had  been  placed  before 
the  public,  and  he  had  heard  the  Chief  Secretary's  speech  the  other 
night,  with  its  reference  to  certain  documents  found  on  the  person  of 
Mr.  De  Valera.  Was  it  on  these  grounds'  that  a  nation's  hopes  were 
to  be  disappointed?  It.  was  said  that  in  no  circumstances  could  Ireland 
have  Home  Rule  now.  Very  probably  not;  but  if  he  were  Prime  Minister 
of  England  he  would  do  what  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  did  in 
regard  to  South  Africa ;  ne  would  grant  Home  Rule  according  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Convention.  If  that  were  done  the  Govern- 
ment would  rally  to  themselves  in  Ireland  an  enormous  mass  of  honest 
men." 

(4)  Sir  D.  Maclean  on  Man-Power. 

"  He  entirely  agreed  with  the  Minister  as  to  the  exemptions  which 
had  been  very  unfairly  given  to  large  numbers  of  young  men  in  the 
Munitions  Department  or  establishments  under  the  control  of  that 
Department.  It  was  quite  obvious  they  could  not  go  on  calling  up 
men  of  the  older  ages  while  those  young  men  were  loafing  about,  getting 
large  wages  when  they  ought  to  be  serving  their  King  and  country  in 
the  Army.  He  was  still  very  nervous,  however,  about  the  men  of 
older  age." 
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June  26.— House  of  Lords.  A  League  of  Nations— Lord 
Parmoor's  motion  agreed  to.  Speeches  by 
( I )  Lord  Bryce  and  Lord  Curzon. 

House  of  Commons.  Education  (Scotland) 
Hill  read  a  second  time.  Speeches  by  Mr. 
Munro  and  Mr.  Adamson. 

I  -2)  Mr.  A.  Chamberlain  at  the  Guildhall  on  the  War. 

Mr.  Henderson,  Mr.  G.  N.  Barnes,  and  Mr.  J.  R. 
Clynes  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster 

(Labour  Party  Conference),  on  the  Party  Truce. 

„  27.  —  House  of  Lords.  Policy  in  Ireland— Speeches  (in 
resumed  debate)  by  Lord  Bryce,  Lord  Salis- 
bury, (3)  Lord  MacDonnell  and  Lord 
Crawford. 

Royal  Assent  to  Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Act 
and  other  Acts. 

House  of  Commons.  Supply— Ministry  of  National 
Service  Vote — Speeches  by  Sir  A.  Geddes, 
(4)  Sir  D.  Maclean,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  Churchill  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Greece  and 
the  War. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on 

German  Taint  on  Trade. 

Mr.  Clynes  at  the  Cold  Storage  Association  on  Food 
Supplies. 
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I.— IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

June  has   been  the  month  of   a  great 
The  Forty-Seventh  Austrian  offensive.    It  is  satisfactory  to  be 
Month.  able  to  record  that  it  has  been  a  complete 

and  incontestable  failure.  The  grcunt, 
in  the  first  onrush  has  all  had  to  be  yielded  up,  so  that  when  accounts 
are  cast  up  it  is  found  that  Austria  has  not  progressed  an  inch  in 
her  invasion  of  Italy.  We  are  glad  that  the  British  and  French 
contingents  were  firm  in  their  resistance  to  the  attack,  but  we  need 
hardly  say  that  the  brunt  of  the  struggle  fell  on  the  Italian  Army. 
Our  Italian  Allies  are  warmly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  skill  and 
valour  shown  by  every  branch  of  their  army.  The  Germans,  who 
undoubtedly  insisted  on  the  offensive  being  taken  by  the  Austrians, 
must  be  bitterly  disappointed  at  the  failure,  which  can  hardly  fail 
to  add  to  the  difficulties  of  an  Austria-Hungary  which  gets  less  and 
less  food. 

We  are  glad  to  have  with  us  once  again  statesmen  from  the 
Dominions  and  India  who  are  here  to  resume  the  task  of  meeting  in 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  and  the  Imperial  War  Conference.  Thus 
best  do  we  grope  our  way  to  the  better  constitutional  organisation  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  which  is  known  as  the  British  Empire, 
for  it  is  only  by  experience  of  this  kind  that  this  reorganisation — 
a  matter  of  great  delicacy  and  difficulty — can  ever  be  achieved. 

Much  might  be  said  as  to  the  remarkable  "adjustment"  (the 
word  is  Lord  Curzon's)  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Government's 
Irish  policy.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  be  certain  as  to  what  that  policy 
is,  but  Conscription  and  Home  Rule  are  clearly  both  postponed  in- 
definitely. It  would  be  easy  to  criticise  every  party  for  its  recent 
Irish  record,  but  it  is  an  unsolved  puzzle  why  the  Government  in 
April  announced  a  policy  of  immediate  conscription.  It  was  bound 
to  fail,  as  it  has  failed.  It  matters  little  that  the  Government  i9 
thus  made  to  look  singularly  foolish ;  the  serious  thing  is  that  fresh 
obstacles  have  been  created  in  the  path  of  an  Irish  settlement.  Our 
failure  in  this  matter  is  very  serious  and  disconcerting,  and  we  hope 
the  Government  will  still  exert  itself  to  find  a  solution  of  a  question 
which,  so  long  as  it  is  unsolved,  is  a  blot  on  our  scutcheon. 

Many  Liberals  have  noticed  with  satisfaction  the  increasing 
frequency  of  Mr.  Asquith's  appearance  and  utterances  in  Parliament 
of  late.  They  testify  to  the  Liberal  leader's  unabated  vigour  of  mind 
and  body;  and  they  give  not  merely  to  Liberals,  but  to  others  in  the 
House  of  Commons  a  sense  of  sound  guidance  which  in  these  days  is 
more  than  ever  necessary.  Mr.  Asquith  scrupulously  abstains 
from  contentious  courses,  treating  the  ever-changing  Irish  policy  of 
the  Government  with  the  utmost  forbearance,  when  severe  criticism 
is  passed  alike  by  Ulstermen  and  Radicals.  Now,  as  always,  his 
attitude  lends  the  Ministry  stability.  The  great  thing  is  that  he 
keeps  in  watchful  touch  with  the  Parliamentary  situation  while  the 
war  is  at  its  most  critical  stage. 
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In  his  survey  of  the  situation,  given  in 
The  Submarine      the  House  of  Commons  on  June  18th,  Mr. 
Menace.  Bonar  Law  devoted  some  attention  to  the 

submarine  menace.  He  warned  the  House 
that  it  was  still  existent  and  that  it  might,  and  probably  would, 
cause  privation  to  the  people  of  this  country ;  but  he  added  the 
reassuring  statement  that  in  April,  for  the  first  time — and  the 
same  was  true  for  the  month  of  May — the  world's  construction  of 
ships  exceeded  the  destruction  of  ships.  He  added  that  there  was 
now.  therefore,  no  danger  whatever,  so  far  as  human  foresight  could 
see,  of  this  country  being  starved  into  submission. 


Midway  in  June  came  the  announcement 
War  Cabinet  of  important  changes  in  the  machinery  of 
Machinery.  Government. 

Lord  Curzon,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  June  19th  in  the  debate  on  the  War  Cabinet,  explained 
that  to  the  existing  permanent  committees  had  been  added  recently 
a  Committee  on  Home  Affairs,  consisting  of  the  principal  Home 
Ministers,  who  would  meet  at  least  once  a  week  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Home  Secretary.  All  domestic  questions  requiring  the 
co-operation  of  two  or  more  Departments  and  calling  for  Cabinet 
decision  would  be  referred  to  that  Committee.  On  all  the  Standing 
Committees  the  Treasury  would  be  represented  if  it  desired  to  be. 
Like  the  other  Standing  Committees,  the  Home  Affairs  Committee 
would  have  the  power  of  decision  on  behalf  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
larger  questions  of  policy  would  be  referred,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Chairman,  to  the  War  Cabinet. 


On  June  12th  the  Imperial  War  Con- 
The  Imperial  ference  opened  in  London  and  was  attended 
Conference.  by  representatives  of  the  self-governing 
Dominions.  On  June  24th  it  was  announced 
that  at  the  second  meeting,  on  June  17th,  the  Conference  dealt  with 
the  work  of  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Commission.  The  Conference 
next  discussed  the  question  of  the  establishment  of  a  central  authority 
in  the  United  Kingdom  to  supervise  the  emigration  of  ex-service 
men  and  others  after  the  war.  The  question  chiefly  arising  was 
whether  the  representatives  of  t  he  Oversea  Dominions  in  the  United 
Kingdom  should  be  associated  with  the  executive  work  of  the  new 
body  proposed  under  the  Emigration  Bill,  or  should  assist  in  an 
advisory  capacity.  The  discussion  was  not  completed,  and  was 
adjourned.  At  the  third  meeting,  on  June  19th,  various  phases  of 
Imperial  economic  policy  after  the  war  were  raised,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings were  necessarily  of  a  confidential  character.  No  conclusion 
was  reached,  and  the  discussion  was  to  be  continued  at  subsequent 
meetings. 
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The  Dominion  Ministers  attending  the 
Help  from  the      Imperial  War  Cabinet  were  entertained  at 
Dominions.         supper  on  June  21st  in  the  Royal  Gallery  of 
the  House  of  Lords.    Mr.  Lloyd;  George,  in 
proposing  "  Our  Cabinet  colleagues  from  the  Dominions,"  referred 
to  the  wonderful  war  effort  of  the  Dominions.    He  pointed  out  that 
they  had  raised  a  million  men,  and  that  India  had  raised  nearly  a 
million  to  guard  the  approaches  to  the  Eastern,  Empire.    The  -war 
had,  he  said,  taught  us  many  lessons,  but  no  lesson  more  striking 
than  that  of  the  reality  of  the  power  of  the  British  Empire.  He 
proceeded  to  say  : — 

"  The  reality  and  strength  of  the  bonds  that  unite  the  British  Empire 
have  been  underestimated  by  everybody.  The  Germans  thought  they 
were  paper  ties  that  would  shrivel  and  scorch  into  black  dust  at  the 
first  flash  of  the  fire  of  war.  They  were  mistaken.  In  life  the  most 
real  and  enduring  ties  are  the  invisible  ones.  Here,  it  is  true,  you  have 
the  ties  of  language,  you  have  the  ties  of  race  and  blood  and  of  common 
origin,  but  the  most  potent  ties  of  all  were  the  bonds  of  common  aims, 
common  sympathies,  and  common  ideas.  They  have  stood  the  strain, 
they  have  drawn  us  closer  together,  and  it  ought  to  be  the  purpose  of  all 
statesmanship  to  strengthen  those  bonds,  to  defend  them,  and  to  protect 
them  against  severance.  All  that  is  best  in  the  world  is  safer  to-day 
for  the  existence  of  the  British  Empire." — (Royal  Gallery,  June  21s£, 
1918.) 


Early  in  June  the  Dutch  ship  Koningen 
Hideous  German     Regentes   was    sunk  in   suspicious  circum- 
Sea  Outrage.       stances  while  on  her  way  to  Holland.  On 
June  15th  the  Admiralty  issued  the  following 

statement : — 

"  The  area  within  five  miles  of  the  position  in  which  the  Kon  ingen 
Regentes  was  sunk  on  June  6th  has  been  carefully  searched  and  no 
mines  found. 

"  On  various  dates  between  June  2nd  and  June  7th,  however,  nine 
new  German  moored  mines  were  swept  up  in  the  track  used  only  by 
the  Dutch  vessels  employed  in  the  repatriation  of  British  and  German 
prisoners,  which  has  been  guaranteed  safe  by  both  the  British  and 
German  Governments.  These  mines  were  not  within  fifty  miles  of  the 
position  in  which  the  Koningen  Regentes  was  sunk. 

"  It  seems  clear  that  the  mines  were  laid  to  catch  the  repatriation 
vessels  on  their  passage  west,  and  that  the  submarine  which  laid  them 
remained  on  the  route  in  order  to  sink  the  ships  on  their  eastern  journey 
if,  as  proved  to  be  the  case,  they  had  not  been  already  sunk,  with  British 
repatriated  prisoners  on  board,  while  on  their  way  to  Boston. 

"It  is  remarkable  that  on  this  occasion  the  number  of  German 
prisoners  being  repatriated  was  exceptionally  small — viz.,  sixty-seven, 
and  that  of  this  number  none  were  on  board  the  Koningen  Regentes." 

Truly  there  sterns  no  limit  to  the  hideous  fiendishness  and  bad  faith 
of  the  Germans,  whose  promise  of  safe-conduct  is  as  unreliable  as 
their  signature  on  "a  scrap  of  paper." 
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II.-MR.  WILSON  ON  AMERICAN  POLICY. 

President  Wilson  made  some  important  references  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  an  informal  address  in  Washing- 
ton, on  June  8th.  to  a  group  of  Mexican  editors  and  journalists. 
Declaring  that  the  influence  of  the  United  States  was  somewhat 
pervasive  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  because  the  nations  which  were 
less  powerful  than  some  of  the  greatest  nations  were  coming  to 
believe  that  their  sincere  desire  was  to  do  disinterested  service,  Mr. 
Wilson  said: — 

"  We  are  the  champions  of  those  nations  which  have  not  had  military 
standing  which  would  enable  them  to  compete  with  the  strongest  nations 
in  the  wuiid,  and  I  look  forward  with  pride  to  the  time,  which  I  hope 
will  come,  when  we  can  give  substantial  evidence  not  only  that  we  do 
not  want  anything  out  of  this  war,  but  that  we  would  not  accept  anything 
out  of  it — that  it  is  absolutely  a  case  of  disinterested  action.  And  u 
you  will  watch  the  attitude  of  our  people  you  will  see  that  nothing  stirs 
them  so  deeply  as  assurances  that  this  war,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned, 
is  for  idealistic  objects.  One  of  the  difficulties  that  I  experienced  during 
the  first  three  years  of  the  war — years  when  the  United  States 
was  not  in  the  war — was  in  getting  the  Foreign  Offices  of 
European  nations  to  believe  that  the  United  States  was  seeking  nothing 
for  herself,  that  her  neutrality  was  not  selfish,  and  that  if  she  came  in 
she  would  not  come  in  to  get  anything  substantial  out  of  the  war,  any 
material  object,  any  territory  or  trade,  or  anything  else  of  that  sort.  In 
some  of  the  Foreign  Offices  there  were  men  who  personally  knew  me,  and 
they  believed,  I  hope,  that  I  was  sincere  in  assuring  them  that  our 
purposes  were  disinterested,  but  they  thought  that  these  assurances 
came  from  an  academic  gentleman  removed  from  ordinary  sources  of 
information,  and  speaking  the  idealistic  purposes  of  the  cloister.  They 
did  not  believe  that  I  was  speaking  the  real  heart  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  knew  all  along  that  I  was.  Now,  I  believe  everybody  who 
comes  into  contact  with  the  American  people  knows  that  I  am  speaking 
their  purposes." — (Washington ,  June  8th,  1918.) 

Turning  to  the  case  of  Russia,  Mr.  Wilson  said  : — 

il  The  other  night,  in  New  York,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign 
for  funds  for  our  Red  Cross,  I  made  an  address.  I  had  not  intended 
to  refer  to  Russia,  but  I  was  speaking  without  notes,  and  in  the  course 
of  what  I  said  my  own  thought  was  led  to  Russia,  and  I  said  that  we 
meant  to  stand  by  Russia  just  as  firmly  as  we  would  stand  by  France  or 
England,  or  any  other  of  the  Allies.  The  audience  to  which  I  was 
speaking  was  not  an  audience  from  which  I  would  have  expected  an 
enthusiastic  response  to  that.  It  was  rather  too  well  dressed.  It  was 
not  an  audience,  in  other  words,  made  up  of  the  class  of  people  who 
would  have  the  most  intimate  feeling  for  the  sufferings  of  the  ordinary 
man  in  Russia;  but  that  audience  jumped  to  its  feet  in  enthusiasm. 
Nothing  1  said  on  that  occasion  aroused  anything  like  the  enthusiasm 
which  that  single  sentence  aroused.  Now  that  is  a  sample,  gentlemen. 
We  cannot  make  anything  out  of  Russia.  We  cannot  make  anything 
out  of  standing  by  Russia  at  this  time — the  remotest  of  European 
nations  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  the  one  with  which  we  have  had  the 
least  connections  in  trade  and  advantage,  and  yet  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rose  to  that  suggestion  as  to  no  other  that  I  made  in  that 
address." — (Washington,  June  8th,  1918.) 
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Having  declared  that  that  was  the  heart  of  America,  and  spoken  of 
the  amicable  feelings  of  the  United  States  towards  Mexico,  Mr. 
Wilson  went  on  to  say  : — 

"  The  whole  family  of  nations  will  have  to  guarantee  to  each  nation 
that  no  nation  shall  violate  its  political  independence  or  its  territorial 
integrity.  That  is  the  basis — the  only  conceivable  basis — for  the  future 
peace  of  the  world,  and  I  must  admit  that  I  was  ambitious  to,  have  the 
States  of  the  two  continents  of  America  show  the  way  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  to  how  to  make  the  basis  of  peace.  Peace  can  come  only  by 
trust.  So  long  as  there  is  suspicion  there  is  going  to  be  misunder- 
standing ;  so  long  as  there  is  misunderstanding  there  is  going  to  be 
trouble.  If  you  can  once  get  a  situation  of  trust,  then  you  have  a  situa- 
tion of  permanent  peace.  Therefore,  every  one  of  us,  it  seems  to  me, 
owes  it  as  a  patriotic  duty  to  his  own  country  to  plant  seeds  of  trust 
and  of  confidence  instead  of  seeds  of  suspicion  and  variety  of  interest." — 
(Washington,  June  8///,  1918.) 

III.— GERMANY'S  WAR  AIMS. 

In  the  German  Reichstag,  on  June  24th,  Hen  von  Kuhlmann 
(Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs)  gave  a  lengthy  review  of  the  situation. 
He  examined  the  relations  between  Germany  and  Austria-Hur  gary, 
Bulgaria  and  Turkey,  declared  that  the  independence  of  Finland 
had  been  achieved  with  the  aid  of  German  troops,  and  that  the 
partition  of  the  Baltic  provinces  by  the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty  was 
unsatisfactory.  He  added  that  no  solution  of  the  Polish  question 
with  Austria  had  yet  been  possible,  but  that  the  Turkish  advance 
in  Caucasia  had  been  stopped.  Turning  to  the  position  in  the  West, 
he  claimed  that  the  initiative  rests  with  Germany,  but  said  no 
limit  can  be  fixed  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  In  spite  of  brilliant 
German  successes,  he  said,  there  was  no  clear  desire  for  peace  recog- 
nisable amongst  Germany's  enemies.  He  described  Mr.  Balfour's 
declaration  that  Germany  sought  world  conquest  as  a  legend,  and 
alleged  that  Russia  planned  the  w^ar,  France  instigated  it,  and 
Britain  unchained  Russia,  He  defined  Germany's  war  aims  as  (a) 
"  the  boundaries  drawn  for  us  by  history  " ;  (b)  "  oversea  possessions 
corresponding  to  our  greatness  "  ;  (c)  "  freedom  for  carrying  our  trade 
on  the  free  sea  to  all  continents."  He  announced  that  Germany 
declines  to  make  any  statement  about  Belgium  which  will  bind  her 
without  in  the  least  tying  her  enemies,  and  admitted  that  purely 
military  decision  of  the  war  can  hardly  be  expected.  Speaking  of 
the  duration  of  the  war,  he  said  :  "  When  one  makes  a  wide  survey 
of  events  one  must  ask,  Will  the  war,  according  to  human  calcula- 
tion, last  beyond  the  autumn  and  winter,  or  beyond  next  year?  " 

Herr  von  Kiihlmann's  reference  to  peace  was  as  follows  : — 

"As  regards  the  probable  course  of  events,  the  Chancellor  and  I 
have  previously  declared  that  in  the  present  stage  of  development  far- 
going  advances  on  the  road  to  peace  are  hardly  any  longer  to  be  expected 
from  the  public  statements  which  we  shout  to  each  other  from  the 
speaker's  tribune.  We  can  also  quite  adopt  the  words  spoken  on  May  16th 
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by  Mr.  Asquith,  if  we  substitute  '  Imperial  Government  '  for  '  British 
Government.'  The  Imperial  Government  has  not  shut  the  door  to  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  an  honourable  peace.  If  a  proposal  is  made  to 
us.  from  whatever  side  it  may  come,  if  it  is  not  couched  in  ambiguous, 
terms  but  reposes  on  firm  foundations,  then  I  am  sure  that  such  a 
proposal  to  our  Government  will  not  fall  on  deaf  ears.  This  should 
be  clear.  We  can  for  our  part  make  the  same  declaration,  aware  as 
we  are  that  it  fully  and  entirely  covers  our  policy.  Once  the  moment  has 
come  (when  it  will  come  I  should  not  care  to  prophesy)  that  the  nations 
which  at  present  are  battling  enter  upon  an  exchange  of  views,  a 
necessary  prior  condition  will  especially  be  that  there  should  be  a 
certain  degree  of  mutual  confidence  in  each  other's  probity  and  chivalry. 
So  long  as  every  overture  is  regarded  by  the  others  as  a  peace  offensive, 
as  a  trap,  as  something  false  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  dissension  between 
allies,  so  long  as  every  attempt  at  rapprochement  is  immediately  most 
violently  denounced  by  the  enemies  of  rapprochement  in  the  various 
countries,  so  long  is  it  impossible  to  see  how  any  exchange  of  ideas  can 
be  started  that  is  likely  to  lead  to  peace.  Without  such  an 
exchange  of  ideas,  in  view  of  the  enormous  magnitude  of  this  coalition 
war,  in  view  of  the  number  of  Powers,  including  those  from  overseas, 
involved  in  it,  an  absolute  end  can  hardly  be  expected  through  purely 
military  decisions  alone,  without  any  diplomatic  negotiations.  Our 
position  on  the  battlefields,  our  enormous  reserves  in  military  resources, 
our  situation  and  determination  at  home  permit  us  to  use  such  language. 
We  hope  that  our  enemies  perceive  that  against  the  resources  at  our 
disposal  the  idea  of  a  victory  for  the  Entente  is  a  dream  and  an  illusion, 
and  that  they  will  in  due  course,  as  Mr.  Asquith  expected  from  us,  find 
a  way  to  approach  us  with  peace  offers  which  correspond  to  the  situation 
and  satisfy  German  vital  needs." — {Reichstag,  June  24f/i,  1918.) 

On  June  25th  I  Terr  von  Kiihlraann  made  another  speech,  in 
which  he  complained  of  having  been  misreported.  He  claimed  that 
what  he  had  said  was  that  through  purely  military  decisions  alone, 
without  any  diplomatic  negotiations,  an  absolute  end  could  hardly 
be  expected.  He  hoped  for  further  victories  in  the  future,  and  those 
victories  must  be  followed  by  diplomatic  work. 

IV.-BRITISH  STATESMEN  AND  PEACE. 

During  the  month  of  June  important  speeches  on  the  question 
of  peace  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Balfour.  We  lyive 
summaries  of  the  references. 

Mr.  Asquith  on  the  Foundations  of  Peace. 

Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  a  luncheon  given  on  June  14th  by  the* 
Aldwych  Club  at  the  Connaught  Rooms,  made  an  important  refer- 
ence  to  the  only  peace  worth  having.  In  the  early  part  of  his  speech 
he  referred  to  the  gravity  of  the  military  situation  and  declared  that 
whatever  might  be  the  immediate  issue  of  this  phase  of  the  campaign, 
'  it  is  not  going  in  the  faintest  degree  to  weaken  our  allegiance  to 
the  great  purposes  for  which  we  have  been  fighting,  or  our  determina- 
tion in  foul  as  much  as  in  fair  weather  to  press  on  to  the  final 
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accomplishment."'    I  laving  described  the  way  in  which  the  war  arose, 
Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

"  The  Germans  have  made  it  more  and  more  clear,  not  only  through 
their  spokesmen  in  the  Press  and  elsewhere,  but  through  the  object 
lessons  which  they  have  given  to  the  world  in  the  Ukraine  and  in  Rou- 
mania,  that  the  triumph  of  their  cause  would  be  the  death  knell  of  all 
democratic  ideals,  and,  at  the  same  time,  their  new  methods  of  warfare, 
at  tirst  incredible  and  indeed  inconceivable,  have  demonstrated  that 
for  the  attainment  of  that  end  they  hold  themselves  absolutely  free  to 
dispense  with  the  old  restraints,  whether  of  honesty  or  of  humanity." — 
(Connaught  Booms,  June  14£/i,  1918.) 

Speaking  next  on  the  aims  of  the  Allies,  Mr.  Asquith  said: — 

"  It  was  the  realisation  of  these  things,  and  of  the  consequence  which 
followed  them,  that  not  merely  local  but  world-wide  interests,  moral  as 
well  as  material,  were  in  jeopardy,  that  led  our  American  kinsmen  to 
decide  that  they  could  not  hold  aloof  from  the  struggle.  But  that  is 
still  not  a  complete  account  of  the  case.  The  Allied  cause  is  now 
plainly  seen  by  all  men  to  have  what,  by  implication,  it  had  from  the 
iirst,  a  positive  as  well  as  negative  purpose.  Its  aim  is  not  merely  to 
repel  aggression,  to  vindicate  public  faith,  to  clip  the  wings  of  mili- 
tarism, to  defeat  the  ambitions  and  frustrate  the  designs  of  what  the 
Germans  call  their  '  world  polity.'  It  recognises  that  the  old  diplomatic 
machinery,  however  honestly  and  skilfully  worked,  has  had,  like  chain- 
armour  and  wooden  battleships,  its  day,  and  that  it  must  very  soon  take 
its  place  among  the  things  which  have  an  interest  for  collectors  and 
dealers  in  antiques.  It  is  determined  to  provide  against  the  recurrence 
of  the  horrors  which  are  scourging  mankind  and  devastating  the  world, 
not  merely  by  repression  and  punishment,  but  by  bringing  into  Liiiht 
and  into  effective  action  the  corporate  judgment,  the  sense  of  common 
interests  and  common  duties,  the  reconciling,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
restraining  and  constraining  force  of  the  whole  family  of  nations.  These, 
stripped  of  what  is  transient  and  superficial,  are  the  real  features  that 
measure  by  the  true  scale  of  significance  the  real  stature  of  the  two 
causes  now  engaged  in  mortal  strife.  Was  I  not  right  when  I  said  a  few 
moments  ago  that  their  fortunes  cannot  hang  on  the  result  of  a  single 
battle  or  even  of  a  single  campaign  ?  There  is  none  of  us  in  this  room, 
in  this  country,  in  this  Empire,  who  does  not  pray  for  peace  as  the 
world's  paramount  need,  but  the  only  peace  worth  the  making  or  the 
taking  is  one  which  will  open  a  new  road  free  of  toll  to  all  peoples, 
whether  great  or  small,  safeguarded  by  the  common  will,  and,  if  need  be, 
by  the  common  power,  for  the  further  progress  of  humanity. 

"  I  suppose  that,  from  first  to  last,  the  British  Empire  has  raised  an 
Army,  including  the  Labour  units,  of  not  less  than  seven  millions  of  men, 
and  before  many  weeks  are  over  the  Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom 
will  have  voted  war  credits  which  approach  7,000  millions  sterling. 
Figures  like  these,  impressive  and  even  astounding  as  they  are,  afford 
as  you  know  well,  no  real  measure  either  of  our  efforts  or  of  our  sacri- 
fices. What  we  have  done  and  suffered  has  not  been  for  selfish  objects, 
or  even,  except  very  partially  and  indirectly,  in  self-defence.  There  is 
none  among  us  who  grudges  what  he  has  given.  We  owe  it  to  them  who 
are  the  real  resources  of  the  present,  and  the  hope  and  promise  of  the 
future,  that,  so  far  as  in  us  lies,  we  shall  ensure  that  when  history  comes 
to  sum  up  the  account,  its  judgment  will  be  that  we  have  neither  wasted 
without  result  what  has  been  lost,  nor  diverted  what  still  remains  to 
less  worthy  and  fruitful  and  honourable  purposes. 
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What,  then,  is  our  duty  at  the  present  moment?  What  are  the 
iaculties  that  we  most  need  ?  Courage,  of  course,  and  patience — the 
courage  that  can  face  facts  and  can  not  only  dare  but  endure ;  patience 
that  cannot  be  driven  from  its  equipose  by  any  alterations  either  of 
hope  or  of  fear.  These  are,  to  quote  Burke's  epithet,  '  the  inbred  quali- 
ties of  our  race.'  But  let  me  suggest  one  or  two  ways  in  which  they 
may  be  helped  and  fortified.  In  the  first  place,  let  us  be  able  to  feel, 
whatever  comes  or  goes,  that  we  know  the  truth  and  the  whole  truth. 
No  one  realises  more  clearly  than  I  do,  Who  was  answerable  for  the 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  for  nearly  two  and  a-half  years 
for  the  conduct  of  the  war,  no  one  can  realise  more  clearly  the  delicacy 
of  the  task  of  determining  what  at  any  given  moment  ought  to  be  dis- 
closed and  what  ought'  to  be  kept  back.  The  considerations  which  often 
make  for  economy  and  reserve  of  statement  are  obvious  and  manifold. 
The  danger  of  giving  useful  knowledge  to  the  enemy — perhaps  we  are 
rather  apt  to  exaggerate  it — the  legitimate  susceptibility  of  Allies,  the 
risks  of  alienating  sympathy  or  perhaps  of  arousing  suspicion  in  this 
or  that  neutral  country.  But  in  my  judgment  we  have  reached  a  stage 
of  the  war  when  far  more  is  to  be  gained  than  is  to  be  lost  by  laying 
before  our  own  people  all  the  actualities,  be  they  favourable  or  adverse, 
of  an  unexampled  situation.  The  British  people,  not  only  here  at  home 
but  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Empire,  are  ready  to 
face,  not  only  with  a  clean  conscience  but  with  clear  eyes  and  with  cool 
nerves,  any  and  every  conjuncture  of  circumstances." — (Con  naught  liootns, 
June  14th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Balfour  on  Allied  Aims. 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
June  20th  on  the  settlement  by  agreement  motion  proposed  by  Mr. 
Morrell  (which  was  finally  negatived  without  a  division),  devoted 
c  onsiderable  attention  to  the  aims  of  the  Allies.  He  emphatically 
denied  that  there  was  any  difference  between  the  Allies  and  President 
Wilson  upon  war  aims,  and  asserted  that  it  was  wrong  to  suppose 
1  hat  secret  treaties  were  an  obstacle  to  peace.  Mr.  Balfour  afterwards 
:-aid : — 

■•The  Allies  are  prepared  to  listen  collectively  to  all  reasonable 
arrangements.  Certainly  his  Majesty's  Government  are  not  going  to 
-hut  their  ears  to  anything  that  can  be  called  a  reasonable  suggestion. 
Jf  such  a  suggestion  was  made  which  met  with  the  approval  of  the 
Allies  collectively,  does  the  hon.  gentleman  really  suppose  that  the  fact 
that  three  years  ago,  or  whenever  it  may  have  been,  they  took  a  different 
view  would  stand  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  reasonable  suggestion  ? 
Of  course  it  would  not.  Any  proposal  to  the  Allies  will  be  considered 
by  the  Allies  on  its  merits.  These  treaties  were  entered  into  by  this 
country  with  other  members  of  the  Alliance,  and  to  these  treaties  we 
stand.  The  national  honour  is  bound  up  with  them." — (House  of 
Commons,  June  20th,  1918.) 

Following  a  reference  to  a  possible  enemy  peace  offensive,  Mr. 
Balfour  said  : — 

"All  of  us — and  I  speak  with  confidence  for  those  who  sit  on  the 
bench  opposite  as  well  as  those  who  sit  on  this  bench — are  desirous 
of  seeing  this  war  brought  to  an  honourable  conclusion.  All  of  us 
think  that  no  conclusion  can  be  honourable  or  satisfactory  which  makes 
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it  perfectly  plain  that  the  peace  is  only  a  truce.  All  of  us  are  desirous 
of  seeing,  as  far  as  may  be,  that  the  wishes  of  the  population  of  the 
world  shall  meet  with  their  due  satisfaction.  All  of  us  are  anxious 
to  see  that  whatever  arrangements  may  be  come  to  at  the  peace  con- 
ference, whenever  the  peace  conference  takes  place,  shall  be  of  such 
a  kind  as  to  leave  us  few  of  those  eternal  causes  of  friction  and  jealousy 
which  divide  small  nations  even  more  than  they  divide  big  nations, 
and  shall  by  removing  those  causes  of  jealousy  give  greater  security  for 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  than  any  mere  treaties  can  ever  give. 
To  that  rearrangement  of  territory  or  of  constitution,  supplemented, 
as  I  hoDe  it  will  be,  by  a  League  of  Nations  for  the  enforcement  of 
peace,  to  those  two  changes  in  the  international  constitution  of  the 
world  I  look  forward  as  the  real  security  of  peace'.  We  shall  never  get 
that  peace  and  we  shall  never  deserve  to  get  that  peace  if  we  listen  to 
the  counsels  given  to  us  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
[Mr.  Snowden],  if  we  fail  to  look  facts  in  the  face,  if  we  fail  to  see  what 
German  ambitions  really  mean,  what  German  statesmen  are  really 
driving  at.  and  what  it  is  they  are  determined  to  have.  Unless  we 
face  that  fact  we  are  only  deceiving  ourselves  and  heaping  up,  if  not 
for  ourselves  at  least  for  our  immediate  successors,  a  repetition  of 
horrors  unequalled  in  the  history  of  the  world ;  arid  who  feels  the  horrors 
of  war  more  than  those  who  are  responsible  for  its  conduct  1  On  whom 
does  the  burden  of  this  dreadful  expenditure  of  blood  and  treasure 
weigh  most  heavily?  How  can  it  weigh  more  heavily  on  any  man  or 
set  of  men  than  those  on  this  bench  ?  We  passionately  desire  an  honour- 
able peace,  and  as  time  goes  on  we  are  more  and  more  convinced  that 
that  peace  can  only  be  attained  by  struggling  to  the  end,  to  see  that 
we  do  not  leave  it  in  the  power  of  any  nation  such  as  Germany  to  cause 
a  repetition  of  the  evils  under  which  the  whole  civilised  community  of 
nations,  whether  in  the  Old  World  or  the  new,  is  helplessly  groaning." — 
(House  of  Commons,  June  20th,  1918.) 

V.-A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

During  June  the  subject  of  a  League  of  Nations  received 
important  attention. 

The  Government's  Attitude. 

On  June  26th.  the  House  of  Lords  resumed  the  discussion  (post- 
poned from  March  19th)  of  Lord  Parmoor's  resolution  approving 
the  principle  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Lord  Bryce  proposed  an 
amendment  to  make  the  resolution  read : — 

"That  this  House  approves  the  principle  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
and  commends  to  his  Majesty's  Government  a  study  of  the  conditions 
required  for  its  realisation." 

In  this  amended  form  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Lord  Curzon,  who  accepted  the  proposal  on  behalf  of  the  Govern- 
ment, declared  that  to  the  principle  the  "  great  majority  of  thinking 
men  of  all  nations  were  converts,"  and  that  the  idea  had  "  come 
into  the  world  of  international  politics  to  stay."  He  mentioned 
three  conditions  which  must  be  established  in  order  that  such  a 
League  can  be  of  any  good :  (1)  a  Court  or  Conference,  to  which  the 
signatory  States  shall  pledge  themselves  to  refer  disputes  before 
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going  to  war;  (2)  the  imposition  of  delay  pending  a  decision,  during 
which  no  hostilities  are  to  be  permitted  ;  (3)  the  existence  of  methods 
to  enforce  the  decrees  of  the  body.  To  be  effective,  he  added,  the 
League  must  include  all  the  important  nations  of  the  world.  In  an 
analysis  of  the  difficulties  ahead,  he  suggested  that  the  Allied  Powe<rs 
would  be  very  slow  to  admit  either  a  triumphant  or  an  unrepentant 
Germany  to  a  League  of  Nations.  German  statesmen  had  treated 
the  idea  with  scorn,  and  until  she  had  been  compelled,  either  by 
economic  pressure  or  the  force  of  arms,  to  renounce  her  world 
dreams,  it  was  difficult  to  contemplate  her  admission  to  such  a 
League.  He  urged  that  the  necessary  equity  and  stability  of  con- 
dition could  only  be  obtained  in  Europe  as  a  result  of  victory  in  the 
present  war.  Lord  Curzon  definitely  asserted  that  the  Government 
were  in  earnest,  and  said  that  no  doubt  before  long  they  would 
exchange  ideas  with  the  Allies. 

The  German  Chancellor  s  View, 

The  German  Imperial  Chancellor  (Count  Hertling),  speaking  in 
the  Reichstag  on  June  25th,  referred  to  the  suggested  League  of 
Nations.  Having  mentioned  the  ill-success  of  his  peace  speeches, 
Count  Hertling  said  : — 

•;  I  went  a  step  further  on  February  24th,  and  expressly  stated  my 
attitude  towards  President  Wilson's  Message  (of  February  11th),  discussed 
his  four  points,  and  gave  in  principle  my  assent  to  these  four  points. 
I  said  these  four  points  might  possibly  form  a  basis  for  a  general 
world  peace.  No  utterances  of  President  Wilson  whatever  followed 
this,  so  that  there  is  no  object  in  spinning  any  further  the  threads 
there  begun.  There  is  the  less  object  after  the  statements  which 
have  since  i*eached  us,  especially  from  America.  These  statements  have, 
indeed,  made  really  clear  what  is  to  be  understood  by  a  Peace  League 
of  Peoples,  or  a  League  of  Peoples  for  the  maintenance  of  freedom  and 
justice.  Our  opponents  made  it  clear  that  they  would  be  the  kernel 
of  this  League  of  Peoples  to  be  formed,  that  it  would  in  this  way 
not  be  difficult  at  all  to  isolate  the  uncomfortable  upward  strivings  of 
Germany,  and  by  economic  strangulation  to  extinguish  her  vital 
breath. ' '—{Beichstag,  June  25///,  1918.) 

VI. — THE  CASE  OF  RUSSIA. 

During  June  various  interesting  references  were  made  to  the 
collapse  of  Russia  and  its  consequences. 

References  in  Parliament. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  18th  on  the  Vote 
of  Credit,  Mr.  Asquith  (who  asked  for  fuller  information  as  to  the 
progress  of  the  war,  and  described  the  situation  as  grave  and 
menacing)  devoted  some  consideration  to  the  case  of  Russia.  He 
said  : — 

"  The  collapse  of  the  Russian  resistance  to  Germany  is  the  immediate 
source  and  cause  of  all  the  anxieties  and  perils  from  which  we  are 
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suffering  on  the  Western  front.  But  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes,  and 
we  ought  not  to  shut  our  eyes,  to  what  is  going  on  in  Russia  itself  and 
to  the  future  relations  of  that  country  with  the  Allied  cause.  I  for 
one  am  not  at  ail  disposed  to  wipe  Russia  off  the  slate  and  treat  her 
as  having  become  a  negative  and  non-existent  factor.  I  am  not  at  all 
disposed  to  assume  the  attitude — certainly  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  the 
Government — which  I  see  encouraged  or  at  least  countenanced  in  certain 
quarters,  of  saying  to  Russia,  "  You  have  failed  us,  you  must  now  stew 
in  your  own  juice,  you  are  no  longer  of  any  concern  to  the  Allies." 
That  is  a  policy  of  fatal  shortsightedness,  and  in  my  judgment,  with  all 
the  resources  of  diplomacy  and,  if  need  be,  military  and  naval  assistance, 
we  ought,  if  we  can  before  it  is  too  late,  while  opportunities  are  still 
open,  to  build  up,  it  is  true  upon  a  new  foundation,  a  relationship  of 
friendship  and  of  intimate  alliance,  if  we  can,  with  the  great  Russian 
people.  After  all,  it  is  no  more  in  their  interests  than  in  ours  that 
Germany  should  prevail  in  this  conflict;  indeed,  Russia  has  far  more 
to  suffer,  being  as  she  is  Germany's  immediate  neighbour,  being  the 
obvious  and  chosen  victim  for  German  penetration,  for  the  extension 
by  direct  and  by  indirect  means  of  German  control — Russia  has  far  more 
to  lose  by  a  German  victory  and  far  more  to  gain  by  a  German  defeat 
than  any  other  of  the  separate  members  of  the  alliance.  While  I  know 
very  well  the  delicacy  of  the  ground,  the  international  and  other  diffi- 
culties which  any  proposal  for  intervention  in  that  quarter  has  to 
encounter — and  I  am  not  pressing  the  Government — I  think  it  ought 
to  go  forth  to  the  world  that  here  in  the  House  of  Commons  we,  the 
representatives  of  the  British  people,  are  as  anxious  now  as  we  ever 
have  been  to  have  Russia  upon  our  side,  and  to  give  to  the  great  Russian 
democracy  the  assurance  that  in  all  the  pains  and  anxieties  of  the  tumult 
and  turmoil  which  they  have  been  and  are  called  upon  to  go  through 
we  believe  their  sympathies  are  with  the  cause  of  progress  and  justice, 
and  that  we  trust  that  not  only  their  sympathies  but  their  active 
assistance  will  be  given  to  the  cause  in  which  they  are  at  least  as  much 
interested  as  we  are." — (House  of  Commons,  June  18th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Balfour  also  referred  to  the  case  of  Russia  in  his  speech  in 
trie  House  of  Commons  on  June  20th.    Mr.  Balfour  said: — 

"  We  have  a  more  important  and  immediate  task  before  us  :  we  have 
the  task,  now  that  Russia  has  fallen  out  of  the  war,  of  resisting  the 
Austrian  and  German  effort  on  the  West ;  we  have  the  task  before  us 
of  doijig  all  we  can  to  restore  Russia  to  full  national  patriotic  self- 
consciousness.  Russia  is  going  through  a  time  of  profound  trial. 
Everybody  sympathises  with  the  difficulties  in  which  that  vast  population 
finds  itself.  Their  sufferings  have  been  little  alleviated  by  the  nominal 
peace  which  has  been  forced  upon  them  by  Germany,  and  I  do  not  despair 
of  our  being  able  even  now  to  do  something  material  to  restore  the 
economic  and  political  unity  and  nationality  of  that  great  country. 
That  is  a  question  that  rests  in  the  future,  and  I  can  do  no  more 
than  say  that  our  good  wislies  for  Russia,  her  freedom,  her  prosperity, 
her  integrity,  remain  quite  undiminished  by  recent  events." — (House 
of  Commons,  June  20th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking  of  the  situation  in  Russia  in  the 
•ourse  of  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  June  24th,  said 
he  agreed  with  everything  that  fell  from  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  former 
occasion  about  its  being  not  merely  our  interest,  but  its  being  just 
and  equitable  that  we  should  stand  by  Russia  if  Russia  wants  it. 
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M.  Kerensky  s  Appeal. 

M.  Kerensky  (the  Socialist-  ex-Prime  Minister  of  Russia)  made 
a  dramatic  appearance  at  the  Labour  Party's  Conference  in  London 
on  June  26th,  and  delivered  a  brief  speech.  On  June  27th  he  dealt 
at  greater  length  with  the  unhappy  situation  of  Russia.  Having 
spoken  of  the  bitterness  of  a  German  peace,  M.  Kerensky  dealt  with 
the  results  of  Bolshevism,  and  said  : — 

Now  the  actual  result  of  the  acts  of  Bolshevism,  whose  strength 
mainly  lay  in  the  disorganisation  of  the  worn-out  masses  of  soldiers, 
was  merely  to  be  the  vanguard  of  the  triumphing  German  Imperialism. 
At  the  present  time  it  is  equally  advantageous  to  German  Imperialism 
to  create  strong  reactionary  powers  in  the  rich  provinces  which  can 
supply  raw  material  and  fuel,  and  to  favour  decomposition  and  anarchy 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  country.  To  reach  this  aim  Germany  must 
paralyse  the  Russian  centre.  That  is  the  true  inwardness  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  interior  affairs  of  Russia  and  this  or  that  result  oi 
the  world-war.  Thus  the  interests  and  the  fate  of  the  Russian  people 
receive  a  special  significance  and  value  for  the  whole  world,  and  more 
particularly  for  the  interests  of  the  world's  democracy.  The  Russian 
people  alone  may  not  be  able  to  overcome  the  ghoul  yet  of  international 
reaction  that  is  holding  them  by  the  throat.  Perhaps,  abandoned 
by  all,  Russia  will  perish  from  want  of  blond.  But  she  will  never  of 
her  own  will  submit  to  the  humiliation  and  shameful  treason  of  Brest- 
Litovsk.  It  is  for  you.  the  oldest  and  most  mature  democracies  of  the 
whole  world,  to  settle  the  question  whether  it  is  or  is  not  possible  to 
remain  a  calm  spectator  of  that  unheard-of  tragedy." — (Central  Hall, 
June  21th.  1918.) 


VII.— GOVERNMENT  POLICY  IN  IRELAND. 

During  the  mouth  of  June  considerable  attention  was  devoted 
to  the  matter  of  the  Government's  policy  in  Ireland. 

Lord  French's  Offer. 

On  June  4th  it  was  announced  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  (Lord 
French)  had  issued  a  proclamation  in  Dublin,  in  which  an  appeal 
was  made  to  Ireland  to  raise  50,000  recruits  voluntarily  before 
October  1st  to  replenish  the  Irish  divisions  in  the  field,  and  after 
that  date  to  raise  2,000  to  3,000  recruits  per  month  in  order  to 
maintain  those  divisions.  The  limit  of  age  was  fixed  at  eighteen 
to  twenty-seven,  and  it  was  stated  that  "  steps  are  being  taken  to 
ensure  as  far  as  possible  that  land  shall  be  available  for  men  who 
have  fought  for  their  country,  and  the  necessary  legislative  measure 
is  now  under  consideration." 

In  tha  House  of  Commons,  on  June  11th,  Mr.  A.  Samuels 
explained  that  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act 
would  secure  to  ex-soldiers  the  privileges  in  regard  to  the  purchase 
of  untenanted  land  already  enjoyed  by  tenants  and  proprietors  of 
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holdings.  It  would  also  extend  the  provisions  for  the  purchase 
and  settlement  of  land  in  relief  of  congestion  to  cases  of  untenanted 
land  in  order  to  provide  holdings  for  such  men.  It  was  intended 
that  the  proposal  should  be  extended  to  Irish  soldiers  who  had 
enlisted  at  any  time  during  the  war.  The  House  was  not  satisfied 
with  this  statement,  and  Sir  Edward  ('arson  asked  the  Government 
for  an  opportunity  of  discussing  "  this  very  vague  proposition." 

House  of  Lords  Debate. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  June  20th,  Lord  Londonderry  called 
attention  to  the  Government's  policy  in  Ireland,  and  moved  for 
papers.  He  accused  the  Government  of  inconsistency,  and  declared 
that  they  cajoled  Ireland  at  one  moment  and  dragooned  her  the 
next.  Lord  Wimborne,  who>  suggested  that  conscription  was  now 
a  physical  impossibility,  remarked  that  the  recent  changes  in  the 
Irish  Executive  had  removed  all,  or  nearly  all,  of  those  who  had 
sympathy  with  the  cause  of  Irish  nationality.  In  partial  explana- 
tion the  Government  had  alleged  the  existence  of  a  German  plot ; 
but  it  seemed  strange  that,  in  view  of  the  means  of  obtaining 
information  which  recently  existed  in  Ireland,  neither  he  nor,  as 
far  as  he  was  aware,  any  member  of  the  Irish  Executive  had  been 
aware  of  the  existence  of  that  plot  until  it  was  discovered  by  the 
British  Government. 

Lord  Curzon,  who  replied  for  the  Government,  described  the 
circumstances  which  led  the  Government  earlier  in  the  year  to  adopt 
the  separate  policies  of  conscription  and  Home  Rule  for  Ireland, 
and  went  on  to  the  discovery  in  May  of  "  a  sinister  and  formidable 
conspiracy  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sinn  Fein  movement  with  the 
enemy  of  this  country."  He  explained  how  those  revelations, 
which  were  absolutely  new,  had  occasioned  in  the  Cabinet  surprise 
and  consternation.  Moreover,  this  new  situation  was  accentuated 
by  the  fact  that  the  attitude  of  every  section  of  opinion  about  Home 
Rule  had  changed.  So  he  reached  his  conclusion  that  to  proceed 
with  the  preparation  of  a  Home  Rule  Bill  and  its  introduction  into 
Parliament  would  be  a  folly,  and  would  almost  amount  to  a  crime. 
In  these  circumstances,  he  declared,  it  was  necessary  in  respect  both 
to  conscription  and  Home  Rule  not  to  abandon  their  policy  or  to 
change  their  front,  but  to  recognise  the  facts  and  adjust  their  policy 
to  them.  Turning  to  Lord  French's  appeal  for  voluntary  recruits, 
Lord  Curzon  said  he  would  be  greatly  surprised  if  the  clergy  did 
not  in  many  ways  come  out  on  the  side  of  this  country  in  its  present 
crisis.  The  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Chief  Secretary,  too,  hoped 
that  the  Nationalists  would  help  with  all  the  energy  at  their 
disposal. 

House  of  Commons  Debate. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  25th,  Mr.  Shortt  (Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland)  opened  a  discussion  on  the  Irish  situation. 
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He  gave  the  House  information  about  the  German  plot,  to  which 
he  mainly  attributed  the  fact  that  Home  Rule  and  conscription 
were  in  abeyance.  He  read  extracts  from  pamphlets  and  speeches 
by  the  Sinn  Fein  leaders  with  the  intention  of  showing  that  the 
Government  were  justified  in  thinking  that  another  rising  was 
imminent,  and  he  argued  that  in  the  circumstances  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment did  their  plain  duty  in  striking  quickly  and  hard.  He  stated 
that  both  Lord  French  and  he  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion  that 
it  was  an  essential  preliminary  to  any  form  of  conscription  that 
Ireland  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  come  forward  voluntarily, 
and,  as  an  unrepentant  Home  Ruler,  he  expressed  his  conviction 
that  a  settlement  was  quite  possible,  perhaps  in  the  near 
future. 

Sir  E.  Carson  declared  that  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  had 
gone  to  lengths  in  relation  to  conscription  which  no  civilised  modern 
community  ought  for  a  moment  to  tolerate.  The  defeat  which  the 
Church  had  inflicted  on  the  Government  proved  to  him  that  all  the 
old  Home  Rule  safeguards  were  not  worth  the  paper  they  were 
written  on.  He  asked  that  Home  Rule  might  be  wiped  off  the  slate 
for  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  made  a  final  appeal  to  Irishmen  to 
turn  their  eyes  to  the  West  and  see  what  Irishmen  in  America  were 
doing. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  defended  the  announcement  of  the  dual  policy 
in  April,  and  asked  if  the  Government  were  to  be  blamed  for 
attempting  to  remove  a  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  prosecution 
of  the  war.  Turning  to  the  movement  against  conscription,  he  held 
that  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Church  as  a  body  in 
Ireland  had  associated  itself  with  a  challenge  to  Imperial  supremacy. 
Tie  regarded  that  as  one  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes  that  Church 
had  ever  made,  but  it  could  not  be  gainsaid  that,  in  view  of  that 
attitude,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  Polly  to  have  attempted  to 
force  through  a  Home  Rule  Bill.  Still,  it  would  be  a  greater  folly 
to  abandon  every  attempt  at  a  settlement.  He  declined  to  deal 
with  the  problem  in  any  other  spirit  than  that  of  hope,  and  he  was 
persuaded  that  the  former  atmosphere  of  conciliation  could  be  re- 
created in  Ireland.  His  final  declaration  was  that  "  Ireland  ought 
to  take  her  share  in  the  war." 

Mr.  Asquith  argued  that  conscription  and  Home  Rule  were  not 
part  and  parcel  of  a  single  and  coherent  policy,  and  appealed  to  the 
Government  to  drop  conscription.  He  ridiculed  the  idea  that  the 
action  of  the  hierarchy  had  made  the  prosecution  of  a  Home  Rule 
scheme  impossible;  but  he  agreed  as  to  the  urgency  of  an  Irish  settle- 
ment as  a  necessity  of  the  war.  He  repeated  the  suggestion,  which 
he  had  made  fifteen  months  before,  that  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
should  be  asked,  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire,  to  devise  some 
settlement  which  might  be  acceptable  to  all  parties  in  Ireland  and 
in  Great  Britain.  He  submitted  that  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet 
<ould  not  be  entrusted  with  a  task  of  more  vital  importance  for  the 
Empire  and  the  waV. 
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VIII.— THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

The  developments  during  June,  have  been  as  follows: — 

Food  Supply  and  Prices. 

The  Food.  Controller  decided  during  the  month  that  the  supple- 
mentary meat  ration  should  continue,  and  that  when  th«  local  food 
committees  received  their  supplementary  ration  books  the  books 
be  distributed  to  those  entitled  to  have  them. 

It  was  announced  that  it  is  not  proposed  to  ration  tea  at  present 
to  the  individual  consumer. 

The  price  of  butter  was  reduced  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  4d.  per  lb. 

Food  Production. 

The  contribution  of  home  agriculture  to  the  food  supply,  as 
regards  what  may  be  termed  potential  breadstuffs  from  each  of  the 
war-time  harvests,  is  summarised  in  a  Board  of  Agriculture  return 
issued  on  June  20th.    The  figures  represent  thousands  of  tons: — 

1914  1915         1916.  1917. 

Cereals    6,221    ...    6,308    ...    5,880    ...  6,746 

Potatoes    7,476    ...    7,540    ...    5,469    ...  8,604 


Total    13,697    ...  13,848    ...  11,349    ...  15,350 

It  is  evident,  says  the  report,  that  the  difference  of  4,000,000 
tons  available  for  the  cereal  year  1917-18,  as  compared  with  1916-17, 
was  a  very  welcome  asset,  and  greatly  alleviated  the  difficulty  of 
feeding  the  nation.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  active  intervention 
of  the  State  to  increase  home  production  had  become  only  partially 
operative  in  time  for  the  harvest  of  1917,  and  that  its  full  effects- 
will  become  much  more  apparent  in  the  harvest  of  1918,  it  may 
reasonably  be  hoped  that  the  food  position  will  not  again  be  so  acute 
and  anxious  as  it  was  between  the  harvest  of  1916  and  that  of  1917. 


Home -Grown  Food  Supplies. 

The  final  report  of  the  Selborne  Committee  on  agricultural  policy 
was  issued  on  June  18th.  It  holds  that  the  three  principles  of  a 
guaranteed  price  for  wheat  and  oats,  a  minimum  wage 
for  the  labourer,  and  powers  to  enforce  the  proper  cul- 
tivation of  land,  now  embodied  in  the  Corn  Production  Act,  must 
be  adopted  as  the  permanent  basis  for  agricultural  reconstruction. 
"  The  country  must  be  wholly  independent  of  overseas  supplies  of 
corn,  potatoes,  or  dairy  produce,  and  less  dependent  on  overseas  sup- 
plies of  meat  than  it  is  now.  "  The  Committee  considers  that  greater 
facilities  for  purchase  should  be  given  to  small  holders;  that  the 
County  Councils  should  be  urged  to  prepare  schemes  at  once  for  the 
provision  of  small  holdings  for  ex-soldiers  and  sailors,  both  as  tenants 
and  owners,  and  that  the  Treasury  should  remove  the  financial  re- 
strictions now  placed  upon  the  councils.  Small  holders  should  have 
a  right  of  purchase.    Reclamation  and  drainage*  authorities  should 
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be  established  for  each  of  the  three  kingdoms.  Deer  forests  on  lands 
suitable  for  agriculture  and  forestry  should  be  used  for  these  purposes. 
A  uniform  standard  of  weights  and  measures  is  recommended,  and 
reorganisation  of  rural  transport  is  regarded  as  an  essential  feature 
of  agricultural  reconstruction. 

Trade  After  the  War. 

A  number  of  Departmental  Committees  were  appointed  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  in  the  earlier  part  of  1916  to  consider  the  position  of 
various  British  trades  after  the  war,  especially  in  relation  to  inter- 
national competition,  and  to  report  what  measures,  if  any,  are  necess- 
ary or  desirable  in  order  to  safeguard  that  position.  The  reports  of 
four  of  these  committees — those  on  the  Textile,  Iron  and  Steel,  Elec- 
trical, and  Engineering  Trades  [Cd.  9070-73] — were  published  on 
June  13th,  though  all  of  them  are  dated  a  year  or  more  ago.  All 
agree  in  recommending  that  the  importation  of  enemy  goods  in  the 
respective  trades  should  be  prohibited  after  the  war  except  under 
licence.  The  Textile  and  Engineering  Trades  Committees  recom- 
mend a  minimum  period  of  prohibition  of  one  year;  the  Electrical 
Committee  three  years,  subject  to  importation  under  licence  in  special 
circumstances  after  the  first  year  ;  and  the  Iron  and  Steel  Committee 
'  during  the  period  of  reconstruction,"  though  in  this  case  three 
members;  distent  from  the  terms  of  the  majority  statement. 
Other  recommendations  may  be  summarised  thus: — 
Government  control  of  industries  to  be  lifted  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  war.  Allowances  under  the  Munitions  Act  to  be  made  so  that 
firms  may  be  left  unimpaired  for  the  conduct  of  competition  in  the  export 
markets. 

A  new  Board  of  Trade  Department  for  commerce  and  industry  to  be 
formed,  consisting  of  leading  manufacturers  and  representatives  of  the- 
Dominions,  and  sitting  at  least  once  a  week. 

A  system  of  Preference  within  the  Empire. 

Legislation  against  ''dumping." 

All  goods  of  foreign  origin  to  be  marked  "Not  British." 

Raw  materials  to  be  admitted  to  this  country  duty  free. 

The  Allies  to  be  invited  to  consider  the  imposition  of  an  additional 
duty  or  surtax  over  and  above  their  normal  duties,  to  be  levied  solely 
against  the  products  of  the  present  enemy  countries,  such  surtax  to  be 
subject  to  progressive  diminution.  This  country  to  impose  a  duty  equal 
to  such  surtax  on  enemy  products,  subject  to  like  progressive  diminution. 

All  Consuls  to  be  British;  the  Consular  Service  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Foreign  Office;  and  Commercial  Attaches  to  act  as  liaison 
officers  between  the  Consular  Service  and  the  Diplomatic  Service. 

The  patent  laws  throughout  the  Empire  to  be  harmonised. 

No  Conference  arrangement  between  shipowners  and  present  enemies 
to  be  permitted  for  a  period  of  three  years  after  the  war. 

"  Summer  time  "  to  be  permanently  enacted. 

British  Shipping. 

The  final  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  Mr.  Runciman 
in  March,  1916,  <:  to  consider  the  position  of  the  shipping  and  ship- 
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building  industries  after  the  war,  especially  in  relation  to  inter- 
national competition,  and  to  report  what  measures,  if  any,  are  neces- 
sary or  desirable  in  order  to  safeguard  that  position,"  was  issued  on 
June  19th  [Cd.  9092].  The  Committee  have  based  their  recommenda- 
tions on  two  hypotheses:  (1)  That  the  maritime  ascendancy  of  the 
Empire  must  be  maintained  at  all  costs;  (2)  that  the  grave  wastage 
sustained  by  the  mercantile  marine  during  the  war  must  therefore 
be  repaired  without  delay. 

The  conclusions  of  the  Committee  stated  in  general  terms  are: — 

(1)  The  one  fundamental  condition  of  our  maritime  recovery  is  the 
early  release  of  shipping  from  Government  control,  the  maintenance 
of  private  enterprise  in  shipping  and  shipbuilding,  and  the  consequent 
repudiation  <if  any  scheme  <>f  Stat?  ownership  in  either  industry  after 
the  war. 

(2)  Essential  to  the  resumption  of  our  old  position  in  the  carrying 
trade  are  :  — 

(a)  The  seizure  of  enemy  shipping;  and 

(b)  the  prosecution  of  an  energetic  shipbuilding  programme  both 
during  and  after  the  Avar. 

Dealing  with  the  question  of  enemy  shipping,  the  report  says: — 

"  Enemy  countries  should  be  required  as  a  condition  of  peace  to 
surrender  to  the  Allies  all  their  merchant  shipping,  whether  in  enemy 
ports  at  the  close  of  hostilities,  or  in  ports  of  countries  still  neutral ; 
to  forfeit  all  ships  laid  up  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  ports 
of  countries  that  have  become  involved  in  war  or  have  broken  off 
diplomatic  relations  with  them;  and  to  restore  to  the  Allies  all  Allied 
shipping  that  may  have  come  into  their  possession  since  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities.  When  demobilisation  is  completed  all  enemy  vessels 
not  already  sold  should  be  sold  by  auction  in  the  various  countries, 
the  proceeds  of  the  sales  to  be  treated  as  part  of  the  common  war 
indemnity  paid  by  the  enemy  countries." 

As  to  German  competition  the  Committee  state  that  the  means  of 
safeguarding  British  shipping  are  two-fold : 
Steps  to  counteract  unfair  competition;  and 

Better  recognition  on  the  part  of  British  shipping  as  a  whole  of  the 
support  due  from  all  its  members  to  the  British  Flag,  and  greater 
readiness  to  co-operate  in  the  face  of  such  competition. 

To  this  the  report  adds  : 

"  It  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  restoration  of  the  mercantile 
marine  the  first  charge  on  the  national  resources  unless  our  industry 
and  our  export  trade  are  to  be  seriously  crippled  and  we  are  to  suffer 
the  consequences  that  would  attend  our  decline  to  the  level  of  a  second- 
rate  maritime  Power.  If  our  recommendations  respecting  the  seizure 
of  the  enemy  ships  and  the  abolition  of  the  control  stations  are  carried 
■out,  we  see  little  reason  to  fear  the  revival  of  serious  maritime  competi- 
tion from  the  enemy  countries  during  the  critical  period  following  the 
close  of  hostilities.  The  exclusion  of  enemy  shipping  from  the  ports 
of  the  Empire  would  be  of  little  value  to  British  shipping,  as  it  would 
leave  open  the  American  trades,  unless  all  the  Allies  were  prepared  to 
adopt  similar  measures." 
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Oil  June  18th,  in  the  House  of  Commons,. 
The  Twenty-Third     Mr.  Bonar  Law  moved  the  Twenty-Third 
Vote  of  Credit.       Vote  of  Credit  {i.e.,  the  Twenty-Third 
since  the  war  began,  and  the  Second  for 
1918-19).    The  amount  asked  for — and,  as  always,  obtained  for  the. 
asking — was  500  millions.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  Votes  of 
Credit  in  1915-18  (unlike  these  of  1914-15)  provide  not  only  for  war 
expenditure,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  normal  expenditure  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  (roughly  about  80  millions  a  year). 

The  following  are  the  figures  as  to  the  various  Votes  of  Credit : — 

War  Votes  of  Credit. 

Millions. 


A.  — 191.'r15  (IS)                   362  1^  millions  a  da  v. 

B.  — 1915-16  (4-U)                1.420  £3.836,000  a  dav. 

C— 1916-17  (10-15  db  17)   2.010  £5,174,000  a  day. 

D.  — 19 17- IS  {16  ds  18-21)    2,450  £6,557,000  a  dav. 

E.  — 1918-19. 

1918— (22)  March  7th               600  \  Average  daily  expenditure,  April 

(23  June  18th                 500  J  lst-June  8th,  1918,  £6,848.000. 


The  aggregate  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  sanctioned  by  twenty-three 
Votes  of  Credit,  amounts  to  the  stupendous  total  of  7,342  millions. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  Twenty-third  Vote  of  Credit  will  have  been 
exhausted  by  the  end  of  August,  so  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  intro- 
duce another  Vote  for  a  very  large  sum  before  Parliament  adjourns. 

In  the  period  reviewed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  (April  1st  to  June  8th, 
1918)  the  total  expenditure  has  fallen  short  of  the  Budget  estimate 
by  9 £  millions,  and  the  daily  average  lias  been  reduced  by  £138,000' 
to  a  daily  average  of  £6,848,000.  The  net  reduction  on  the  fighting 
services  has  been  15  millions,  though  the  Army  has  cost  9  millions 
more,  and  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  (recoverable)  has  increased 
on  the  estimate  by  21  millions.  The  net  decrease  in  dead- weight 
expenditure  has  been  £30,000,000,  or  £435,000  a  day.  On  June  8th 
our  total  loans  were  (a)  to  Allies,  1,370  millions;  (b)  to  Dominions, 
206  millions. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  when  analysing  the  figures,  uttered  a  warning., 
lie  said  : — 

"As  has  often  been  pointed  out,  a  period  so  short  as  this  [69  days]! 
cannot  be  taken  as  a  fair  test  of  what  the  expenditure  over  the  whole 
year  is  likely  to  be.  The  Committee  may  perhaps  remember  that  last 
year,  aa  it  happened,  the  first  analysis  of  expenditure  showed  an  excess 
which  was  in  the  highest  degree  alarming,  and,  though  an  analysis  of 
the  figured  did  explain  it,  I  think  that  the  feeling  of  the  Committee  was 
that  the  expenditure  was  really  increasing  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate 
than  was  actually  the  case.  This  yea]-,  as  it  happens,  the  expenditure 
is  below  the  Estimate,  but  again  the  same  danger  exists,  and  it  would 
not  be  safe  to  assume  that  we  can  rely  upon  a  diminution  throughout 
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the  year.  I  am,  however,  hoping  that  in  this  case  the  Estimate  may  be 
taken  as  some  indication  of  the  general  position,  and  I  have  formed 
that  opinion  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  one  to  which  I  referred  in  the 
Budget  statement,  and  which  must  of  necessity  be  one  of  individual 
opinion.  It  is  this  :  At  a  time  like  this  the  expenditure  on  war  material 
does  not  depend,  as  it  does  in  peace  time,  on  a  given  quantity  of  a  par- 
ticular article  being  ordered  and  an  estimate  being  made  as  to  the  cost. 
It  depends,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  cases,  on  the  largest  possible  supply 
which  can  be  obtained  from  all  sources  which  can  be  used  by  the  Army 
and  would  be  wanted  if  they  could  get  it.  As  I  indicated,  i  think,  the 
j possibilities  of  production  in  this  country  have  very  nearly  reached  their 
maximum,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  there  can 
be  from  this  cause  much  excess  production." — (House  of  Commons, 
June  18th,  1918.) 

Mr.  McKenna,  in  the  course  of  the  debate,  expressed  concern  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  national  expenditure,  and  insisted  that  it 
became  more  than  ever  of  vital  importance  that  money  should  not 
be  wasted.  He  remarked  that  of  all  services  in  the  country  the 
public  service  ought  to  be  the  first  to  insist  that  there  was  no  wasteful 
expenditure,  and  he  added  that  the  effect  of  the  example  of  waste 
on  the  public  was  absolutely  disastrous. 


In  Committee  on  the  Finance  Bill,  in  the 
The  Finance  Bill.  House  of  Commons  on  June  3rd,  the  pro- 
posed luxury  duty  came  under  discussion. 
The  argument  was  advanced  that  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  fix 
rates  of  duty  for  articles  which  the  Select  Committee  had  not  yet 
specified,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  finally  consented  to  the  deletion  of 
the  clauses  on  the  understanding-  that  they  would  be  reintroduced 
in  a  separate  Bill.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  at  the  same 
time  made  it  clear  that  his  action  must  not  be  construed  as  indicating 
any  going  back  in  the  determination  to  carry  through  the  proposal. 
On  the  same  evening  objection  was  raised  to  the  additional  tax  on 
sugar,  but  on  a  division  the  proposal  was  carried  by  149  votes  to  31. 
On  the  Income-tax  clauses  being  reached,  the  Government  adhered 
to  the  double  Income-tax  proposal,  and  there  was  a  majority  of  21 
against  an  amendment  providing  that  a  trader,  dissatisfied  with  the 
amount  of  any  deduction  for  wear  and  tear,  could  have  the  matter 
decided  by  the  Board  of  Referees. 

On  June  4th  the  proposed  increase  of  the  stamp  duty  on  cheques 
from  Id.  to  2d.  was  strongly  opposed  ;  but  the  new  tax  was  accepted 
"by  205  votes  to  40.  Earlier  in  the  sitting  Mr.  Bonar  Law  had  pro- 
mised concessions  with  reference  to  the  Income-tax.  Referring  to  an 
amendment  to  cease  collection  of  the  increment  value,  undeveloped 
land  and  reversion  duties,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  declined  to  upset  the 
duties,  not  because  he  was  in  love  with  them,  but  because  he  thought 
it  impossible  to  make  a  chansre  on  such  a  matter  of  acute  controversy 
at  the  crisis  in  the  war.    The  amendment  was  withdrawn. 

On  the  Report  stage  of  the  Bill,  on  June  13th,  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
again  refused  to  give  up  the  2d.  cheque  tax;  but  he  made  a  number 
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of  concessions  to  Income-tax  payers.  The  changes  thus  made  may  be 
summarised  as  follows : — 

1.  The  giant  of  £25  relief  in  respect  of  a  wife  on  incomes  up  to  £800 
is  extended  to  a  widower  in  respect  of  a  female  relative  of  his,  or  of  his 
deceased  wife,  who  is  resident  with  him  and  has  charge  of  any  child  of  his. 

2.  A  person  with  an  income  of  between  £800  and  £1,000  is  entitled  to 
£25  relief  in  respect  of  each  of  his  children  above  the  number  of  two. 

3.  Manufacturers  are  given  a  second  appeal  to  referees,  the  first  being 
to  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  on  questions  relating  to  depre- 
ciation of  machinery,  if  the  referees  are  satisfied  that  the  application  is 
made  on  behalf  of  any  considerable  number  of  persons  engaged  in  any 
class  of  trade  or  business. 

4.  The  allowance  granted  in  respect  of  wear  and  tear  of  machinery  is 
extended  to  machinery  temporarily  out  of  use  through  circumstances 
attributable  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war. 

A  new  clause  (moved  by  Colonel  Ashley,  U)  proposed  the  exemption 
from  Income-tax  of  any  disability  pension  awarded  to  a  discharged  or 
demobilised  member  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown  until  twelve 
months  after  the  declaration  of  peace  ;  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law  resisted 
the  clause,  which  was  rejected  on  a  division  by  118  votes  to  40. 
The  Bill  was  read  a  third  time,  without  a  division,  on  June  21st. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  19th, 
National  an    important   debate   on   the   subject  of 

Expenditure.        national  expenditure  took  place  on  the  report 
of  the  Vote  of  Credit. 
Mr.   IT.  Samuel,  who  raised  the  question,  admitted  that  the 
.Select  Committee  (of  which  he  is  chairman)  had  found  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  and  the  Government  Departments  very  ready  to 
adopt  the  suggestions  which  the  Committee  had  made.    But  the 
Committee  formed  the  opinion  that  in  some  cases  the  staffs  of  the 
Government  Departments  had  been  swollen  beyond  all  measure,  that 
they  were  frequently  ill-organised,  and  that  there  was  much  waste 
of  labour,  and  consequently  of  money,  in  connection  with  these 
establishments.     They  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  Treasury  had  not 
risen  to  the  occasion  during  the  war.    He  complained  of  the  War 
Office  attitude  to  the  Committee  on  Expenditure  in  regard  to  the 
military  staff  of  the  War  Office.    The  Committee  had  regretfully 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  War  Office  had  been  adopting  a 
deliberately  obstructive  attitude.    It  had  been  playing  with  the 
matter  and  with  the  Committee,  and  this  would  not  be  tolerated. 
Following  references  to  the  cheap  loaf  subsidy  and  to  profits  to  coal- 
owners,  Mr.  Samuel  said  as  to  the  general  question  of  control  over 
expenditure,  the  Select  Committee  recommended  that  the  Treasury 
ought  to  be  strengthened  for  the  purpose  by  bringing  in  men  of 
business  experience.    He  thought  the  country  suffered  very  much  in 
having  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  was  too  amiable.  The 
'  right  hon.  gentleman  was  not  stern  enough  with  the  spending  Dspart- 
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ments.  During  the  right  hon.  gentleman's  tenure  of  office,  eighteen 
months,  tho  national  expenditure  had  increased  by  50  per  cent.,  from 
2,000  millions  sterling  a  year — a  sufficiently  appalling  sum — to  3,000- 
millions  sterling.  Speaking  earlier  in  the  year,  he  had  said  that  many 
questions  of  maladministration  by  the  Departments  wene  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  War  Cabinet,  as  an  instrument  of  govern- 
ment, was  really  a  failure,  that  it  attempted  to  accomplish  far  too 
large  a  task,  and  he  suggested  that  there  ought  to  be  a  Home  Com- 
mittee to  deal  with  domestic  matters,  so  that  the  War  Cabinet  might 
be  left  free  to  give  their  attention  to  foreign  and  military  affairs. 
Mr.  Asquith  was  about  to  take  that  step  within  a  week  of  his 
resigning  office.  It  was  a  thousand  pities  that  it  had  not  been 
done  long  ago  by  the  present  Government.  Tie  believed  that  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  where  they  saw  maladministration  or  waste 
not  to  adopt  a  timorous  or  subservient  silence,  but  to  let  the  voice 
of  criticism  be  heard,  because  for  the  sake  of  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  it  was  not  only  necessary  to  have  an  effective  diplomatic  and 
military  policy,  but  also  to  have  efficient,  businesslike,  frugal  admini- 
stration at  home.  Whatever  changes  might  be  necessary  to  secure 
it  should  be  resolutely  and  speedily  made. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  replied,  entered  into  a  lengthy  defence  of 
the  Treasury,  and  indicated  the  directions  in  which  the  Government 
had  met  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee.  On  the 
question  of  staffing  he  singled  out  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  as  the 
Department  where,  on  the  face  of  it,  examination  was  necessary.  He 
gave  an  assurance  that  the  cutting  down  of  unnecessary  military 
establishments  at  home  was  being  dealt  with.  As  for  the  staffing 
of  the  War  Office,  he  agreed  that  nobody  could  go  there  without 
feeling  what  an  immense  lot  of  people  there  were  there,  and  won- 
dering what  they  were  doing.  But  it  was  not  generally  realised 
that  the  amount  of  work  now  done  by  the  War  Office  was  twenty-six 
times  greater  than  in  the  first  months  of  the  war.  The  only  way 
to  save  great  sums  of  money,  he  believed,  was  to  get  the  best  business 
man  available,  and  to  make  him  responsible.  He  explained,  in 
great  detail,  what  the  Government  had  done  in  this  direction,  and 
pointed  specially  to  Sir  Andrew  Weir's  mission  at  the  War  Office. 
He  asked  the  House  to  believe  that  there  was  something  bigger 
involved  than  the  mistakes  which  had  been  pointed  out.  The  real 
question  of  the  saving  of  money  in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  as  in 
the  War  Office,  was  the  way  in  which  the  big  business  was  done.  The 
real  test,  he  submitted,  was  the  way  in  which  the  output  was  produced 
and  affairs  were  controlled,  and  he  took  that  test  to  show  that  on 
the  whole  the  work  was  being  done  well. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Colonel  G.  Collins  (L)  gave  a  calcula- 
tion that  the  cost  of  Government  staffs  and  the  buildings  in  which 
they  were  housed  amounted  to  a  sum  fully  equal  to  6d.  in  the 
pound  on  the  income-tax.  He  urged  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  divide  his 
functions  by  the  appointment  of  a  man  with  an  iron  hand  and  a 
velvet  glove  to  act  as  Controller  of  Expenditure. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George  received,  on  June  26th, 
Federal  a  deputation  composed  of  representatives!  of 

Devolution.  all  parties  who  urged  the  Government  to 
take  steps  for  the  immediate  establish- 
ment of  subordinate  Legislatures  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales,  as  well  as  in  Ireland.  He  said  he  had  always 
been  a  strong  federalist,  but  for  a  change  of  this  kind 
there  must  be  practical  unanimity.  He  thought  that  unanimity 
could  be  obtained  to  a  great  extent  in  Wales  and  Scotland,  but  he  was 
not  so  certain  about  England.  Such  a  proposal  could  not  be  carried 
by  a  bare  majority  or  anything  like  it.  There  must  be  a  call  for  it 
from  all  sections  and  they  could  not  attempt  a  big  measure  which 
was  highly  controversial  in  the  middle  of  a  great  war,  because 
national  unity  was  one  of  the  weapons  of  victory.  He  suggested  that 
a  campaign  on  the  subject  in  England  might  not  be  inadvisable.  He 
would  make  no  promises,  as  Parliament  was  burdened  at  the  present 
time  and  would  be  after  the  war  As  for  the  Irish  part  of  the 
question,  he  reminded  the  deputation  that  people  in  the  Dominions 
and  the  United  States  had  at  the  back  of  their  minds  the  idea  that 
Ireland  had  been  treated  unfairly  and  clumsily.  If  Ireland  were 
offered  what  we  offered  ourselves,  that  would  appeal  to  America  and 
the  Dominions. 


A  debate  on  future  industrial  relations 
The  Trade  Boards  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June 
Bill.  17th,  on  the  Trade  Boards  Bill,  which  gives 

power  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  set  up 
trade  boards  in  any  trade  in  which  the  Minister  of  Labour  considered 
such  a  step  expedient,  having  regard  to  the  wages  paid  in  that  trade, 
instead  of  only  in  a  trade  in  which  the  rate  of  wages  was  exceptionally 
low. 

Mr.  Roberts  (Minister  of  Labour)  explained  that  the  trade  boards 
would  be  given  discretionary  power  to  secure  a  minimum  rate  of  re- 
muneration for  piece-workers  and  to  fix  differential  rates  for  overtime 
and  Sunday  labour.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  trade  boards 
might  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  Whitley  Report  by  making  recommen- 
dations to  a  Government  Department  with  reference  to  conditions 
in  a  trade.  It  was  the  Labour  Minister's  ambition  to  see  the  whole 
of  industry  covered  by  industrial  councils  or  wages  boards. 

Mr.  Whitley  intervened  to  explain  that  the  Committee  of  which 
he  was  Chairman  had  looked  upon  trade  boards  as  necessary  in  certain 
cases,  but  always  as  a  stepping-stone  to  responsible  self-government 
within  an  industry.  He  pointed  out  that  the  best  way  for  an  indus- 
try to  minimise  the  need  of  a  trade  board  was  to  go  ahead  as  speedily 
as  possible  with  the  organisation  of  an  industrial  council. 

The  rejection  of  the  Bill  was  moved  by  Mr.  J.  Mason  (U)  on 
the  ground  that  it  enormously  increased  the  bureaucratic  powers  of 
the  Ministry  of  Labour;  but  after  a  long  discussion  (in  the  course 
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of  which  Mr.  Bridgeman  explained  that  the  Bill  was  concerned  more 
with  women  than  with  men)  the  measure  was  read  a  second  time 
without  a  division. 


In  Committee  of  Supply  of  the  House  of 

The  Ministry  of     Commons,  on  June  6th,  the  Vote  for  the- 
Food.  Ministry  of  Food  was  discussed,  when  Mr. 

Clynes    (Parliamentary    Secretary    to  the 
Ministry)  gave  a  review  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Clynes  made  the  welcome  announcement  early  in  his  speech 
that  the  position  of  the  food  supply  was  much  better  than  in  the 
early  summer  of  1917,  and  that  the  prospect  of  increased  supplies 
was  also  far  better  now  than  then.  On  the  subject  of  meat,  he 
explained  that  foreign  supplies  were  coming  in  in  large  quantities, 
and  that  the  maintenance  of  home  flocks  and  herds  at  substantially 
the  same  level  as  last  year  was  assured.  He  declared  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  Food  Ministry  to  improve  the  quality  of  bread. 
They  were  looking  forward  to  the  prospect  of  a  very  good  harvest, 
not  merely  in  this  country,  but  in  America  and  Canada.  If  those 
hopes  were  realised,  the  colour  and  quality  of  bread  would  be 
materially  improved.  Mr.  Clynes  gave  a  great  deal  of  detailed' 
information  about  different  articles  of  food,  of  which  the  following 
is  a  summary  : — 

Potatoes. — The  subsidy,  estimated  at  £5,000,000,  would  not  exceed 
more  than  £1,500,000.  In  return  for  that,  we  had  a  bountiful  crop, 
amounting  to  an  increase  of  680,000  tons  on  previous  years. 

Meat. — Eighteen  thousand  tons  are  required  every  week  to  supply 
the  normal  ration.  At  present  this  is  made  up  of  8000  tons  of  im- 
ported meat  and  10,000  of  home-killed.  We  are  now  at  the  top  of 
the  curve  of  our  supplies  of  frozen  meat. 

Bacon  and  Ham. — We  have  been  able  to  secure  very  large  supplies 
from  America,  amounting  to  457,000  tons  up  to  May  25.  The  Ministry 
aim  at  building  up  a  reserve  stock  to  be  drawn  upon  in  the  late  summer 
and  early  autumn.  They  have  no  present  intention  of  lessening  the- 
price  of  bacon,  but  an  Order  will  be  issued,  putting  the  retail  price 
upon  a  more  definite  footing,  so  that  the  best  cuts  will  be  procurable  at 
not  more  than  2s.  4d.  a  lb. 

Milk. — At  the  present  season  the  supply  is  abundant.  In  order, 
however,  to  safeguard  the  future,  Mr.  Clynes  has  decided  to  meet  the 
demand  of  the  farmers  by  allowing  an  increase  in  price  of  4d.  a  gallon 
from  June  10  until  the  end  of  September.  This  will  add  Id.  a  quart 
to  the  price  to  the  consumer.  It  has  been  agreed  that  the  Ministry 
must  become  responsible  for  the  wholesale  collection,  utilisation,  and 
distribution  of  milk.  As  for  the  retail  distribution,  we  must  look  more 
and  more  to  the  municipal  authorities  to  accept  greater  responsibility. 

Jam. — Practically  the  whole  of  this  year's  fruit  crop  must  be  re- 
served for  the  jam  manufacturers.  There  is  very  little  prospect  of  any 
appreciable  quantity  being  available  for  ordinary  consumption. 

Marmalade. — The  Ministry  have  arranged  for  the  whole  of  the  1917' 
bitter  orange  crop  of  Spain  and  Sicily  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal 
for  marmalade  making. 
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Margarine. — The  productive  capacity  of  the  industry  in  this  country 
has  increased  fourfold  during  the  war.  We  are  now  entirely  independent 
of  foreign  supplies. 

Mr.  dynes,  who  expressed  the  hope  that  they  would  all  be  on  their 
guard  against  arousing  any  apprehension  in  the  public  mind  that 
foods  which  were  being  tinned  were  not  fit  for  human  consumption, 
emphasised  the  value  of  national  food  kitchens,  of  which  535  were 
now  in  existence.  The  Ministry,  he  said,  were  negotiating  with  the 
local  authorities  for  the  establishment  of  a  further  500,  but  the 
response  from  certain  centres  had  been  disappointing. 

Sir  Charles  Bathurst  (Chairman  of  the  Sugar  Commission)  gave 
an  account  of  the  work  of  his  department.  He  explained  that  the 
stocks  in  the  country  at  present  represented  roughly  about  three 
months'  supply.  He  gave  a  disquieting  forecast  of  the  fruit  crop. 
It  was  anticipated  that  there  would  be  very  few  plums,  possibly  no 
pears,  and  not  an  average  crop  of  apples.  The  soft  fruit,  if  not  up 
to  the  average,  promised  to  be  more  abundant  than  the  autumn 
crop.  He  announced  that  sugar,  which  had  been  intended  for  the 
autumn  crop,  would  be  issued  a  month  earlier,  so  that  it  might  be 
available  for  the  late  soft  fruit. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  Jure  12th, 
Work  of  the  the  Postmaster  General  (Mr.  Illirigworth) 
Post  Office.  made  an  interesting  speech  on  the  work  of  the 
Post  Office  in  introducing  the  Vote  for  that 
department.  He  stated  that  there  were  still  nearly  80, COO  men 
belonging  to  the  post  service  in  the  Army  ;  3,000  had  been  discharged 
and  returned  to  the  Post  Office.  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force  allow- 
ances and  pensions  entailed  over  4,000,000  counter  transactions  a 
week.  Notwithstanding  the  sale  of  War  Loan  and  W7ar  Savings 
Certificates,  the  deposits  in  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  were 
£5,000,000  higher  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Air-raid 
warnings  sometimes  entailed  as  many  as.  10,000  to  20,000  telephone 
calls.  The  soldiers'  post  to  France  now  consisted  every  week  of 
10,000,000  letters  and  350,000  parcels.  The  post  for  prisoners  of 
war  and  those  interned  in  neutral  countries  was  now  116,000  letters 
and  126.000  parcels.  The  correct  London  postal  address  by  numbers 
was  now  found  on  54  per  cent,  of  letters.  The  tunne]  for  the  London 
Post  Office  tube  had  been  completed,  but  its  equipment  would  not  be 
started  until  the  war  was  over.  Mr.  Illingworth  added  that  perhaps 
the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  of  the  Post  Office  wast  m  con- 
nection with  the  war,  and  that  could  not  at  present  be  made  public. 
When  it  was  divulged  in  the  future  he  was  sure  that  it  would  be 
shown  that  the  Post  Office  had  been  of  immense  help  to  both  the 
military  and  naval  Forces.  He  must  ask  the  public  to  put  up  a 
little  longer — at  any  rate,  as  long  as  the  war  lasted — with  a  service 
which  was  not  quite  so  satisfactory  and  efficient  as  it  had  been  before 
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the  war,  and  to  accept  the  assurance  that  the  Post  Office  was  doing 
its  best  in  very  difficult  circumstances.  He  was  confident  that  when 
the  public  read  what  he  had  said  about  the  extra  work  which  had  to 
be  carried  out  by  the  Post  Office  with  a  smaller  staff,,  they  would  be 
convinced  that  they  were  not  suffering  such  inconvenience  as  they 
might  have  done  under  less  efficient  officers  than  the  Post  Office  had 
at  the  present  time. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  which  followed  Mr.  Wiles  (L) 
expressed  the  hope  that  before  long  there  would  be  an  aeroplane 
post  between  England  and  Allied  countries,  to  which  Mr.  Illingworth 
merely  replied  "After  the  war."  Mr.  Anderson  (Lab.)  moved  to 
reduce  the  Vote  on  the  ground  that  the  management  was  open  to 
criticism ;  but,  in  the  result,  the  amendment  was  negatived  and  the 
Vote  agreed  to. 


The   Education   Bill    was  discussed  in 
The  Education  Bill  Committee  on  June  5th,  10th,  and  11th.  The 
— Committee.         following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  most 
important  proceedings. 

Compulsory  Continuation  Instruction. 

Sir  H.  Hibbert  (U)  moved  {Jvne  5th)  an  amendment  to 
Clause  10  (which  establishes  a  compulsory  system  of  continuation 
instruction,  either  full  time  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  part 
time  up  to  eighteen  years)  providing  that  a  child  should  either  have 
half-time  education  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  years  or  part  time  up 
to  eighteen  years.  Negatived,  Mr.  Fisher  declining  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  Fisher  failed  to  see  how  the  half-time  system  could  be  generally 
established  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  without 
occasioning  much  industrial  disruption  and  dislocation  or  the  labour 
market.  He  announced,  however,  that  he  was  prepared  to  assent  to 
the  following  modifications  of  his  scheme : — 

1.  — He  would  accept  an  amendment  for  the  omission  of  the  proviso 
which  enabled  the  Board  of  Education,  after  consultation  with  a  local 
education  authority,  to  increase  the  number  of  hours. 

2.  — He  would  move  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  the  obligation 
to  attend  continuation  schools  should  not,  within  a  period  of  seven 
years  from  the  appointed  day  on  which  the  provisions  of  the  section 
came  into  force,  apply  to  young  persons  between  16  and  18  years  of 
age,  nor  after  such  period  to  any  young  person  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  16  years  before  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

3.  — He  would  move  that  during  the  initial  period  of  seven  years, 
if  a  local  education  authority  so  desired,  the  number  of  hours  during 
which  young  persons  might  be  required  to  attend  continuation  schools 
should  be  280  instead  of  320. 

Mr.  Asquith  regretted  the  change,  and  declared  that  the  scheme 
proposed  in  the  Bill  was  not  one  whit  too  much.    The  main  fact  to 
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which  he  attached  vital  importance  was  that  there  should  be  a 
statutory  declaration  that  the  compulsory  education  of  young- 
persons  should  continue  until  the}7  were  eighteen  years  of  age. 

Maintenance  Allowances. 

Mr.  Sxowden  (Lab)  moved  {June  oth  and  10th)  an  amendment 
to  Clause  10  providing  that  the  local  authority,  under  schemes  to 
be  approved  by  the  Board  of  Education,  shall  pay  maintenance 
allowances  for  young  persons  who  are  in  compulsory  attendance  at 
continuation  schools.  Rejected  by  143  votes  against  54,  Mr.  Fisher 
objecting  on  the  ground  that  the  proposal  was  substantially  an 
invitation  to  employers  to  reduce  the  wages  of  children  in  their 
employment.  He  pointed  out  that  the  Board  of  Education  had 
always  realised  that  there  was  a  place  in  the  education  system  for 
maintenance  allowances  in  exceptional  circumstances,  and  promised 
that  it  would  be  part  of  the  offic  e  of  the  Board  of  Education  in 
scrutinising  schemes  submitted  by  local  authorities  to  satisfy  itself 
that  there  was  some  provision  for  meeting  hard  cases  under  the  Bill. 

Employment  of  Young  Children. 

On  June  11th,  on  Clause  13,  various  amendments  were  made 
with  the  intention  of  varying  the  proposals  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  young  children  ;  but  these  were  either  negatived  or  with- 
drawn, and  the  Clause  was  added  to  the  Bill. 


On  the  first  day  of  the  Conference  of  the 
The  Labour       Labour  Party  (June  26th)  a  resolution  A\as 
Party.  proposed  accepting  "  the  recommendation  of 

the  Party  Executive  that  the  existence  of  the 
political  truce  should  be  no  longer  recognised."  Mr.  A.  Henderson 
explained  that  the  resolution  was  only  intended  to  apply  to  by- 
elections  and  denied  that  it  meant  that  the  Labour  members  must 
leave  the  Government.  The  resolution  was  carried  by  1 ,704,000  votes 
against  951,000,  majority  753,000.  Several  speeches  were  made  in 
favour  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  Labour  Ministers,  and  Mr.  Clynes 
offered  to  resign  his  seat  and  exchange  constituencies  with  any 
member  who  believed  that  the  rank  and  file  of  Labour  wanted  a 
breach  with  the  Government. 

Ministerial  Changes. 

The  following  Ministerial  changes  have  been  announced: — 
Sir  J.  H.  Campbell  (U)  to  be  Irish  Lord   Chancellor,  in 

succession  to  Sir  Ignatius  O'Brien  (L),  resigned. 

Lieut. -Col.  R.  A.  Sanders,  M.P.  (U)  to  be  Treasurer  of  the 

Household,  in  succession  to  Sir  Jame3  Craig,  M.P.  (U),  resigned. 
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Slanders  on  Public  Men. 

In  the  early  days  of  June  there  was  considerable  comment  on  the 
accusations  which  had  been  freely  levelled  at  various  public  men, 
and  there  was  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  the  attacks  were  inexcus- 
able and  unwarranted.  The  Birmingham  Post  of  June  6th  com- 
mented, in  its  London  Letter,  on  the  remarkable  demonstration  on 
the  previous  evening  in  the  House  of  Commons  when  Mr.  Asquith 
rose.    The  writer  said  : — 

"  To-day  the  House  of  Commons  sufficiently  testified  its  opinion  of 
the  campaign  of  calumny  against  our  public  men  that  has  been  con- 
ducted without  effective  check  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  during  the 
past  week.  The  personal  character  of  our  statesmen  can  best  be  judged 
by  those  who,  though  perhaps  opposed  in  political  opinion,  are  in  daily 
association  with  them.  That  personal  character  is  regarded  at  St. 
Stephen's  as  one  of  our  greatest  and  most  permanent  national  assets,  and 
the  plainest  demonstration  was  given  from  all  benches  in  the  House  of 
Commons  this  evening  to  the  conviction  that  it  has  passed  unsullied 
through  the  flood  of  filth." — (Birmingham  Post,  June  6th,  1918.) 

Later  in  the  month  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  M.P.,  addressing  a  meeting 
•at  Edinburgh,  said  : — 

'  The  slanders  and  libels  upon  our  public  men  have  reached  a  stage 
where  Labour  must,  in  defence  of  its  own  position,  express  an  opinion. 
There  are  many  of  us  who  believe  that  our  movement  is  destined  to  play 
a  great  part  in  the  world's  future;  there  are  some  who  believe  that  we 
shall  ultimately  control ;  in  the  great  fight  to  secure  that  position  we 
must  recognise  that  slander,  misrepresentation,  and  intrigue  must  never 
be  made  a  substitute  for  fair  and  legitimate  criticism,  and  that  public 
men  and  public  life  must  be  protected  from  those  whose  methods  are  as 
mean  as  they  are  ineffective  and  shallow." — (Edinburgh,  June  15th,  1918.) 

Modern  Languages. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Prime  Minister 
to  inquire  into  the  position  of  modern  languages  in  the  educational 
system  of  Great  Britain  has  been  issued  as  a  Parliamentary  White 
Paper.  The  Committee,  of  which  Mr.  Stanley  Leathes  was  chair- 
man, give  a  very  full  review  of  the  history  of  the  study  of  modern 
languages,  dwell  upon  its  scientific  and  information  value,  and 
comment  on  the  neglect  of  the  studies  in  the  past.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  Modern  Studies  be  energetically  fostered  by  all  public 
and  local  authorities  concerned  with  education  and  with  public 
and  private  business,  that  means  be  taken,  to  bring  the  business 
world  into  closer  touch  with  education,  and  that  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee be  set  up  for  the  purposes  of  preparing  a  scheme  for  the 
gradual  increase  within  ten  years  from  the-  end  of  the  war  of  the 
staff  for  Modern  Studies  in  the  Universities),  and  the  granting  of 
subventions  to  enable  students  at  Universities  to  pass  their  long 
vacations  abroad,  and,  if  possible,  some  period  of  their  course  at  a 
"foreign  University. 
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The  Bombed  Hospitals. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  June  10th,  Mr.  Macpherson 
stated  that  a  report  from  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  France  showed 
that  from  May  15th  to  June  1st  hospitals  had  been  bombed  on  seven 
occasions.  The  total  casualties  in  those  raids  were  248  killed  and 
693  wounded.    The  cases  included  those  of  thirty-one  women. 

Land  for  Soldier  Small  Holders. 

By  the  Act  of  1916,  establishing  farm  colonies  for  men  discharged 
from  the  services,  6,000  acres  were  provided  in  England  and  Wales 
and  2,000  in  Scotland.  An  amending  Bill  was  moved  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  June  25th  by  Lord  Clinton  which  increased  the  bcheme 
tenfold.  80,000  acres,  he  said,  was  not  a  very  large  demand,  and  the 
cost  would  be  cheerfully  borne  by  the  nation.  The  Marquis  of 
Lincolnshire  pointed  out  that  under  the  Small  Holdings  Act  of  1906 
not  only  soldiers  and  sailors,  but  tinkers  and  tailors  also,  had  the 
right  of  obtainingthrough  the  County  Councils  a  small  holding.  This 
Bill  was  unnecessary.    The  Bill  was  read  a  second  time. 

War  Work  of  the  Schools. 

The  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  1916-1917,  issued 
on  May  23rd  [Cd.  9045],  states  that  the  year  has  been  noteworthy 
for  its  demonstration  of  the  advantages  which  can  be  derived  from 
enlisting  the  co-operation  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
country  in  the  promotion  of  various  national  movements.  In  the 
"war  work  "  of  the  elementary  schools  the  increase  of  the  food 
supply  has  had  its  place.  The  response  to  the  Board's  circular 
urging  the  desirability  of  special  attention  to  this  subject  has  been 
general.  In  the  county  of  Durham  the  area  of  school  gardens  has 
increased  by  40  acres,  in  Hertfordshire  by  27,  in  Buckinghamshire 
and  Lancashire  by  16  and  10  respectively.  The  largest  numbers 
of  new  school  gardens  known  to  have  been  worked  during  the  year 
were  349  in  the  West  Riding,  200  in  Durham,  145  in  Buckingham- 
shire, and  102  in  Northumberland.  The  development  of  gardening 
in  certain  towns  is  equally  striking;  26  of  the  32  schools  in  Birken- 
head now  have  gardens ;  and  all  the  schools  at  Ilkeston  and  Kendal 
have  taken  up  land.  Manchester  has  18  school  gardens,  Sheffield 
and  Tottenham  have  each  12,  while  London  has  about  100  gardens 
with  three  aeres  of  land  in  all.  Attention  is  again  callecf  to  the 
deficiency  of  teachers.  The  report  expresses  the  view  that  the 
situation  must  at  best  continue  for  some  years  to  be  critical  and 
will  continue  to  need  most  careful  consideration  from  all  who  are 
concerned  with  the  national  system  of  education. 
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Maternity  and  Child  Welfare. 

Speaking  at  Liverpool,  on  July  1st,  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  (Mr  Hayes  Fisher)  said  he  was  waiting  for  the 
passage  through  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  Bill.  "I  am  confident,"  he  continued,  "that  before  this 
month  is  out  it  is  going  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  It  will  enable  local 
authorities  to  obtain  grants  pound  for  pound  from  the  Treasury  for 
many  additional  services — among  them  hospital  treatment  for 
children  up  to  five  years.  It  is  proposed  also  to  have  home  helps., 
who  will  help  a  mother  in  the  way  of  mending  and  cooking." 

Death  Duties. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  a  written  reply  given  in  the  House  of 
Commons  recently,  stated  that  the  total  amount  of  property 
on  which  estate  duty  was  received  in  the  year  1913-1914 — 
the  last  financial  year  for  which  the  figure  is  available — was 
£398,006,479,  of  which  £21,142,978  consisted  of  estates  not  ever 
£1,000  in  value.  The  amount  of  death  duties  paid  into  the 
Exchequer  in  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1917,  was  made  up  as 
follows: — Estate  duty  (including  settlement  estate  duty),  probate- 
(and  inventory)  duty,  account  duty,  and  temporary  estate  dutyr 
£25,180,000;  legacy  duty,  £5,060,000;  succession  duty,  £950,000; 
and  corporation  duty,  £42,000— total,  £31,232,000. 

The  Marriage  Rate. 

The  Registrar-General's  return  of  vital  statistics  for  1916  in 
England  and  Wales,  issued  recently,  shows  a  reduction  of 
4"5  in  the  marriage  rate  as  compared  with  that  for  1915,  when  it 
was  exceptionally  high,  and  the  lowest  death-rate  of  children  under 
one  year  ever  recorded.  The  report  refers  to  the  difficulties  of 
framing  estimates  of  population  owing  to  the  war.  These  have 
become  so  formidable  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  put  forward 
figures  otherwise  than  as  rough  approximations.  As  the  estimates 
(except  those  for  birth-rate  and  marriage-rate  purposes)  are  for  the 
civil  population  only,  enlistment  has  been  treated  as  equivalent  to 
emigration.  The  estimated  civil  population  of  England  and  Wales 
was  34,500,000  in  1916  (15,000,000  males  and  19,500,000  females). 
The  marriages  during  1916  numbered  279,846,  a  rate  of  14'9  persons 
married  per  1,000,  0*6  below  the  average  rate  of  the  decade  1901-10. 
The  marriage  rates  for  1916  were  49*5  for  males  and  41 '0  for  females, 
the  lowest  hitherto  recorded  for  females,  and  the  lowest  but  one  for 
males.  We  have  thus  (the  report  states)  the  curious  phenomenon 
of  an  unprecedently  high  marriage  rate  in  1915  succeeded  by  an 
almost  unprecedentedly  low  one  in  1916.  The  flood  of  marriages 
which  set  in  with  the  second  quarter  of  1915  did  not  ebb  until  a  year 
later,  so  that  considerably  more  marriages  were  registered  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1916  than  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  any 
previous  year. 
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Labour  Arbitration. 

The  Whitley  Committee  on  the  Relations  between  Employers 
and  Employed  have  presented  a  further  report,  which  is  now 
published  by  Dr.  Addison,  Minister  of  Reconstruction.  It  deals 
with  conciliation  and  arbitration.  The  Committee  pronounce 
definitely  against  any  system  of  compulsory  arbitration,  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  not  generally  desired  by  employers  and  employed, 
that  it  has  not  proved  a  successful  method  of  avoiding  strikes  during 
the  war,  and  that  it  would  be  less  likely  to  be  successful  in  time  of 
peace.  They  also  pronounce  against  any  scheme  of  conciliation 
which  wrould  compulsorily  suspend  a  strike  or  lock-out  pending  an 
inquiry.  The  Committee  advocate  the  continuance,  however,  of 
the  present  machinery  for  voluntary  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
and  hope  that  the  setting  up  of  Joint  Industrial  Councils  (on  the 
lines  recommended  in  their  earlier  reports)  will  tend  to  the  growth 
of  such  machinery. 


Government  Blue  Books  and  Returns. 


Second  Report  from  the  Select  Committee 
National  on  N ational Expenditure.  [167]  Price3d.net. 

Expenditure.  The  Second  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 

of  the  House  of  Commons  on  National  Ex  • 
penditure,  of  which  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  is  Chairman,  was  issued  on 
December  15th,  1917. 

Par  Ha  mtnta  ry  Est  imates. 

Dealing  with  the  point  that  over  the  greater  part  of  the  field  of 
war  expenditure  it  is  impossible  to  insist  upon  detailed  estimates, 
with  the  consequent  publicity  and  Parliamentary  control,  the  Re- 
port states : — 

"There  are,  however,  many  branches  of  war  expenditure  to 
which  none  of  these  considerations  apply.  Expenditure  by  Govern- 
ment, without  effective  limitation  of  amount  or  control  of  direction, 
is  unsound  in  principle;  war  conditions  make  it  inevitable  in  many 
cases;  but  it  should  not  be  carried  beyond  the  point  where  it  really  is 
inevitable." 

Treasury  Control. 

The  Committee  urge  that  the  fact  just  mentioned,  together  with 
the  cessation  in  large  degree  of  the  system  of  competition  in  tender- 
ing for  supplies,  renders  all  the  more  important  the  question  of 
control  by  the  Treasury.  The  Report  urges  that  the  degree  of  such 
control  now  being  exercised  "  falls  far  short  of  the  needs  of  the 
case."  On  this  branch  of  the  subject  the  Committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  four  in  number: — 

1.  That  the  staff  of  the  Treasury  should  be  strengthened  by  the 
addition  of  men  of  ability  and  administrative  experience  from  outside. 
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2.  That  a  more  active  financial  supervision  should  be  exercised  by 
the  Treasury  over  the  departments.    This  supervision  should  aim  at 

-ensuring  the  adoption  of  sound  financial  methods  in  every  province  of 
administration,  at  preventing  undue  profits  being  made  by  contractors, 
at  preventing  competition  between  departments  in  purchasing  supplies 
and  in  obtaining  labour. 

3.  That  the  Treasury  should  hold  a  series  of  enquiries  into  the 
numbers  and  organisation  of  the  large  clerical  staffs  recruited  by  the 
various  departments  during  the  war. 

4.  Above  all,  that  in  the  exercise  of  a  proper  financial  control  the 
'Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should  be  enabled  to  feel  that  he  has  the 
Bupport  of  the  Cabinet,  with  whom  the  ultimate  decisions  rest. 

Prices  arid  Wages. 

The  Committee  express  the  opinion  that  the  gradual  growth  in 
war  expenditure  is  due  not  only  to  new  services  and  new  demands 
but  also,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  increase  in  prices.  They  remark 
that,  calculated  very  roughly,  an  all-round  increase  of  10  per  cent, 
in  wages  and  in  the  cost  of  commodities  purchased  at  home  now, 
involves  an  increase  in  the  national  expenditure  of  about 
£130,000,000  a  year. 

"  In  other  words,  the  responsibility  for  the  rise  of  prices,  so  far  as  it  is 
due  to  this  cause,  rests  partly  with  the  Government  and  partly  with  the 
public.  There  have,  indeed,  been  very  large  increases  in  taxation,  and 
vast  loans  have  been  raised  from  the  savings  of  the  people.  But  to  the 
extent  to  which  this  policy  has  not  been  pursued,  and,  instead,  fresh 
credits  have  been  created,  the  Government  has  given  the  power  to  the 
public  to  spend  more  freely  on  things.  And  the  public,  so  far  as  it 
spends  more  freely  on  things,  instead  of  investing  in  Government 
securities,  raises  prices  against  itself.  If  these  two  processes  go  further 
prices  will  tend  to  rise  still  further.  If  these  two  processes  are  checked, 
■one  important  c&use  of  the  rise  in  prices  will  be  removed." 

With  regard  to  wages  the  Committee  say  : — ■ 

"  Fresh  cycles  of  wage  advances  succeed  one  another.  Each  one  results 
in  further  increases  of  prices  or  in  preventing  a  reduction  of  prices.  An 
individual  trade  may  obtain,  by  a  wage  advance,  temporary  relief  from 
the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  but  only,  as  a  rule,  at  the  expense  of 
all  other  trades.  And  the  gain  is  short-lived,  for  the  result  is  a  demand 
from  the  others  for  similar  advajices,  which  rake  the  cost  also  of  the 
commodities  they  produce.  The  producers  are  raising  prices  against 
themselves  as  consumers.  Meantime  the  cost  of  the  war  is  vastly 
increased.  We  are  deeply  impressed  by  the  seriousness  of  the  position 
in  this  respect,  and  are  convinced  that  if  the  process  continues  the  result 
■can  hardly  fail  to  be  disastrous  to  all  classes  of  the  nation." 

The  Committee  make  five  recommendations : — 

1.  Whatever  measures  are  possible  should  be  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  the  creation  of  new  credits  in  financing  the  war. 

2.  An  enquiry  should  be  set  on  foot  to  ascertain  what  has  been  the 
actual  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes  and  how  far 
it  has  been  counter-balanced  by  advantages  apart  from  wage  advances, 
•due  to  war  conditions. 
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3.  The  measures  for  the  limitation  of  profits  should  be  continued  and 
strengthened,  and  should  be  made  more  widely  known  to  the  people. 

4.  The  strongest  case  should  be  required  to  be  established  before  any 
advance  of  wages  is  conceded  on  any  ground  other  than  a  rise  in  the 
cost  of  living.  Nor  should  it  be  regarded  as  a  rule — and  we  have  no 
reason  to  think  that  Labour  in  general  desires  that  it  should — that  wage- 
earners  in  receipt  of  not  inadequate  pay  before  the  war  should  be 
exempted  from  all  share  in  the  economic  sacrifices  involved  by  a  state 
of  war. 

5.  A  single  policy  under  the  general  direction  of  one  authority  should 
be  adopted  in  all  industries  in  the  determination  of  wage  questions. 

War  Office  Expenditure . 

The  Committee  again  express  the  opinion  that  the  Government 
might  find  opportunity  for  large  economies  in  regard  to  the  very 
large  forces  still  maintained  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

******* 

Third  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure. 
[188.]  Price  Id.  net. 

The  Ministry  of  Shipping  and  the  Admiralty . 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Committee  (which  was  issued  during 
February)  deals  with  the  Ministry  of  Shipping  and  with  the 
Admiralty.  The  most  important  passage  in  the  Report  is  one 
referring  to  delays  in  the  use  of  ships  due  to  congestion  at  home 
ports.    On  this  the  Committee  say  : — 

'  We  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  problem  of  discharging  is 
a  most  important  factor  in  that  of  the  scarcity  of  tonnage,  with  the 
consequent  increase  in  prices  and  expenditure,  and  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  assist  in  the  rapid  discharge  of  vessels  may  be  of  incalculable 
value  at  the  present  time.  In  this  connection  the  Sub-Committee  have 
been  much  impressed  with  the  valuable  work  done  by  the  Transport 
Workers  Battalions.  These  battalions  are  a  mobile  body,  composed 
largely  of  skilled  stevedores  drawn  temporarily  from  the  Army  for  use 
in  supplementing  the  civilian  labour  resources  at  the  ports.  Their 
information  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  friction  between  this  body  and 
the  civilian  labour  ;  on  the  contrary,  their  assistance  appears  to  be 
welcomed  by  the  latter.  Men  from  the  battalions  are  only  drafted 
to  the  ports  when  it  is  clear  that  civilian  labour  is  insufficient,  and  as 
soon  m  the  immediate  needs  of  the  moment  are  met  they  are  withdrawn 
for  service  elsewhere.  The  whole  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  battalions 
are  fully  employed,  but  the  numbers  are  insufficient  to  provide  for 
present  needs.  Tn  view  of  the  great  improvement  which  we  believe  has 
taken  place  in  the  rapid  clearance  of  ships  since  the  formation  of  these 
battalions,  we  strongly  urge  that  more  men  be  made  available  for  this 
important  work.  We  would  point  out  that  the  men  are  only  temporarily 
withdrawn  from  1he  Army  and  are  available  for  purposes  of  Home 
f)efence. " 

******* 

First  Report  (of  Session  1918)  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
National  Expenditure.    [23.]    Price  2d.  net. 
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The  Ministry  of  Munitions. 

This  Report  deals  at  considerable  length  with  the  history  and 
work  of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  and  some  criticisms  are  followed 
up  by  these  recommendations  : — 

1.  Finance. — That  a  successor  to  the  Finance  Member  of  the  Council 
who  has  recently  resigned  should  be  appointed. 

2.  That  an  officer  responsible  for  Finance  be  associated  with  the 
Programme  Committee  in  the  consideration  of  the  demands  made  on 
the  Ministry  by  the  War  Office,  the  Air  Council,  the  Admiralty,  and 
the  Allies. 

3.  That  the  Finance  Branch  be  placed  in  the  closest  possible  rela- 
tion with  the  Department  of  Requirements  and  Statistics  and  with  the 
Supply  Department  responsible  for  the  demand  in  question  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  steps  which  require  to  be  taken  in  order  to  execute 
the  individual  items  of  the  programme. 

4.  That  in  such  consideration  of  any  detailed  programme  the  alloca- 
tion of  orders  and  of  materials  as  between  the  National  Factories  and 
firm®  working  under  contract  should  be  decided  upon.  This  does  not 
apply  to  such  day-to-day  variations  in  the  work  of  National  Factories 
as  are  bound  to  occur  in  the  case  of  the  factories  for  repair  work  or 
for  ammunition  filling.  In  these  cases  it  should  suffice  if  the  Finance 
Branch  have  an  opportunity  of  reviewing  the  work  done  at  the  factories 
after  agreeing  to  the  general  programme. 

5.  That  the  Finance  Branch  through  early  association  with  proposals 
be  in  a  position  authoritatively  to  decide  on  the  necessity  of  capital 
expenditure  and  the  terms  of  the  assistance  to  be  granted  by  the 
Ministry,  the  Munitions  Works  Board  limiting  itself  to  the  considera- 
tion of  structural  details  and,  through  the  Assisted  Works  Branch, 
to  the  supervision  of  execution. 

6.  That  the  Finance  Branch  exact  more  definite  undertakings  than 
have  hitherto  been  obtained  regarding  the  completion  of  extensions 
and  equipment  within  the  promised  time.  This  can  be  made  a  condi- 
tion of  the  Agreement  where  Government  assistance  is  involved,  as  is 
the  case  in  the  majority  of  instances,  but  it  should  also  be  enforced 
in  every  case  where  permission  ^0  construct,  priority,  and  remission 
from  excess  taxation  are  allowed. 

7.  That  in  order  to  concentrate  the  available  labour  and  material 
on  the  more  necessary  of  extensions  involving  capital  expenditure  a 
far  more  rigorous  scrutiny  be  carried  out  in  the  Ministry  itself  than 
appears  to  be  the  case  at  present. 

8.  That  the  Munitions  Works  Board  should  consider  whether  any 
economy  in  staff  or  expenditure  under  contract  can  be  affected,  con- 
sistently with  the  safeguarding  of  the  special  purposes  of  the  Depart- 
ments, by  the  unification  of  the  present  separate  Construction  Depart- 
ments of  the  Ministry. 

9.  That  the  attention  of  the  Treasury  be  drawn  to  the  references 
to  Finance  in  this  Report  with  a  view  to  their  assisting  and  strengthen- 
ing the  status  and  influence  of  the  Finance  Branches  of  the  Ministry. 

10.  Accounts. — That  the  War  Office  should  order  the  release  of 
qualified  accountants  for  National  Service  in  the  Ministry. 

11.  Contracts. — That  a  representative  of  the  Contracts  Branch  be 
added  to  the  Munitions  Council. 

12.  That  it  be  definitely  laid  down  that  the  settlement  of  contract 
prices  is  the  duty  of  the  Contracts  Branch. 
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13.  That  the  Technical  Costing  Section,  whether  removed  from  the 
Contracts  Branch  or  not,  be  immediately  strengthened,  and  the  work 
of  all  engineering  costing  in  the  Ministry  be  undertaken  by  it. 

14.  That  collective  bargaining  be  abolished,  and  that  flat  rates  be 
established  only  in  cases  where  it  is  possible  to  arrive  at  an  average 
cost  and  to  eliminate  the  uneconomic  producer. 

15.  That  as  soon  as  possible  a  decision  be  arrived  at  regarding 
the  rate  of  profit  that  should  be  allowed  in  each  industry,  due  regard 
being  had  to  the  rate  of  turnover  and  to  the  normal  profits  on  capital 
earned  before  the  War. 

*  *  ■*  *  *  *  * 

Second  Report  (of  Session  1918)  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
yational  Expenditure.    [30.]    Price  Id.  net. 

The  Ministry  of  Pensions. 
The  Report  describes  the  work  of  the  Ministry  and  its  organisa- 
tion and  procedure.    The  recommendations  are  as  follow: — 

1.  That  the  principle  expressed  in  paragraph  4*  should  continue 
to  be  observed. 

2.  That  where  a  man's  physical  disability  existing  before  military 
service  has  been  slightly  increased  by  service-,  he  should  receive  a 
pension  or  gratuity  based  not,  as  at  present,  on  his  pre-war  disability, 
together  with  the  increase  caused  by  service,  but  on  the  amount  of 
injury  he  has  suffered  ;  except  where  the  slight  increase  in  physical 
disability  does  in  fact  cause  a  serious  decrease  in  earning  capacity. 

3.  That  where  a  man  claims  that  his  health  has  been  worsened 
by  service,  some  evidence  should  be  required  that  this  is  the  case, 
or  that  the  conditions  under  which  he  has  served  have  been  such  as 
to  justify  that  presumption  ;  it  should  not  be  assumed  to  be  so  merely 
because  good  evidence  cannot  be  adduced  to  the  contrary.  In  cases 
of  real  doubt,  the  benefit  should  be  given  to  the  man. 

4.  That  the  administration  of  Article  9  of  tbe  Royal  Warrant, 
which  allows  a  claim  to  be  made  for  a  pension  at  any  future  time  on 
the  ground  that  health  had  been  injuriously  affected  during  the  present 
war.  should  be  carefully  and  continuously  watched  by  the  Treasury. 
The  existing  practice  with  respect  to  the  tecords  obtained  of  the  man's 
physical  condition  oil  discharge,  and  the  means  of  securing  identiflca- 
tion,  should  be  reviewed. 

5.  That  adequate  local  inquiries  should  be  made  intc  a  man's  medical 
history  prior  to  his  military  service,  before  any  steps  are  taken  to 
decide  whether  a  pension  should  be  granted  on  the  ground  of  deteriora- 
tion of  health  due  to  service. 

6.  That  the  procedure  for  selecting  cases  for  further  review  at  Chelsea 
Hospital  should  be  revised. 

*  Paragraph  4  reads  as  follows  : — 

"  Parliament,  undoubtedly  desires  that  the  men  who  have  suffered  in  the 
war,  and  their  dependants,  should  receive  generous  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  State.  There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  is  also  the  unanimous 
determination  of  the  people.  Whatever  the  cost,  tbe  nation  will  not  allow 
those  who  have  been  called  upon  to  make  the  heaviest  sacrifices  for  the 
com  moil  caurse  to  fall  into  destitution,  or  to  have  reason  to  complain  of 
niggardly  treatment.  In  examining  the  work  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  this 
ha.s  been  the  consideration  uppermost  in  our  minds;  to  It  all  others  are 
secondary/' 
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7.  That  officers,  either  attached  to  the  Board  of  Customs  and 
Excise  or  of  similar  standing,  should  be  appointed  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  in  the  examination  of  claims  which  will  oome  before  Local 
Committees, 

8.  That  an  officer  appointed  by  the  Treasury  should  appear  before 
the  Appeal  Tribunal  to  assist  in  the  elucidation  of  the  facts  of  each 
case. 

9.  That  local  inquiries  should  be  made  in  all  cases  in  which  a 
separation  allowance  of  more  than  7s.  6d.  ;i  week  is  to  be  converted 
into  a  pension. 

10.  Accounts. — Thai  the  War  Office  should  order  the  release  of 
reconsidered  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of  the  Ministry  of  Pensions 
being  represented. 

11.  That  the  observations  of  the  Director  of  Finance  of  the  Ministry 
should  always  be  invited  before  any  decision  on  a  matter  of  financial 
importance  is  arrived  at  by  the  Minister. 

12.  That  the  organisation  of  pensions  administration  in  Ireland 
should  be  reviewed. 

13  That  the  Ministry's  estimates  should  be  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment. 

*  *  .*  *  *  *  •*•'•*'- 

Third  Report  (of  Session  1918)  from  the  Select  Committee  ok 
National  Expenditure.    [59.]    Price  3d.  net. 

The  Bread  Subsidy. 
The  Report  considers  the  question  of  the  bread  subsidy,  and 
concludes  that  if  the  effect  of  the  decision  had  been  fully  explored 
beforehand  a  very  large  reduction  of  the  subsidy  might  have  been 
effected.  The  Committee  make  specific  recommendations  with  a 
view  to  recouping  the  State. 

A  Projected  School  of  Aerial  Gunnery. 

The  Report  deals  with  various  matters  affecting  the  Board  of 
Trade,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  the  railways,  the 
National  War  Aims  Committee,  and  the  War  Office.  In  the  last- 
mentioned  section  the  Committee  devote  considerable  attention  to 
what  they  describe  as  a  "  deplorable  waste  of  public  money  "  on  a 
projected  school  of  aerial  gunnery  at  Loch  Doon,  Ayrshire.  It 
seems  that  extensive  works  were  carried  out  by  the  War  Office  at 
a  cost  of  over  £500,000;  but  the  school  was  never  brought  into  use. 
the  Air  Council  deciding  that  the  place  was  unsuitable  for  the 
purpose,  and  ordering  its  abandonment.  The  Committee  describe 
the  enterprise  as  "  misconceived  from  the  beginning,"  and  conclude 
that  the  name  of  Loch  Doon  11  will  be  remembered  as  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  striking  instances  of  wasted  expenditure  that  our 
records  can  show." 

-:<-  -x-  *  ->;-  *  *- 

From  time  to  time  various  written  statements  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  in  the  House  of  Commons  concerning  the  action 
taken  by  the  various  Departments  on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee. 


J  ally,  1918.  J 
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WAR  PENSIONS. 

[We  print  the  second  of  a  series  of  monthly  communications  with 
reference  to  War  Pensions,  and  we  have  to  announce  that  Mr.  T.  H . 
Garside  (Secretary  of  the  Liberal  War  Pensions  Bureau,  108,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  1)  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  or  dad  with  any 
pensions  problem  that  may  be  sent  to  him.] 

Disability  and  Service  Pension. 

Service  Pension. 

13.  — Service  Pensions  are  issued  upon  the  authority  of  the  Chelsea 
Commissioners. 

14.  — A.O.  1,  1918,  section  6,  relates  to  the  Service  Pension  issuable 
to  men  "  now  serving,  who  having,  on  or  since  4th  August,  1914,  com- 
pleted 22  years'  service  on  their  current  attestation,  including  the  extra 
year  under  section  87  (1)  of  the  Army  Act,"  and  who  have  been  retained 
or  voluntarily  continued  in  the  Service  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

( 'auditions  of  Issue. 

15.  — If  a  lance-corporal  or  private  ><>ldier,  he  must  reckon  14  years* 
qualifying  or  pensionable  service  on  completing  the  21  years'  total 
service.  If  an  N.C.O.,  he  must  reckon  at  least  three  years'  qualifying 
service  in  the  rank  of  corporal  or  higher  rank  on  completing  the  21 
years'  service.  In  time  of  war  an  additional  year's  service  is  required 
under  Section  87  of  the  Army  Act. 

16.  — It  is  provided  in  the  Army  Order  quoted  that  a  man  entitled  to 
Service  Pension  on  the  completion  of  his  22  years'  service  may  claim  it 
at  once.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  had  completed  the  required  period 
on  the  4th  August,  1914,  he  may  have  his  pension  assessed  and  be  paid 
.the  arrears. 

17.  — Application  must  be  made  within  six  months  from  December  3rd, 
1917. 

18.  - — If  a  man  elects  to  receive  a  Service  Pension  at  once,  his  service 
will  be  regarded  as  terminating  on  the  date  when  the  pension  is  issuable, 
and  no  increase  will  bo  made  in  respect  of  subsequent  service,  though  if 
disabled  on  a  later  attestation  a  disablement  pension  may  be  awarded. 
If  Service  Pension  is  not  claimed  as  above,  the  extended  service  will  be 
taken  into  consideration  in  the  final  assessment  of  pension  on  the  man's 
discharge  or  termination  of  hostilities. 

19.  — A  Service  Pension  is  subject  to  Income-tax,  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  Finance  Act,  and  is  regarded  as  unea  rned  income. 

20.  — A  Service  Pension  may  not  be  reckoned  as  income  on  application 
for  an  Alternative  Pension  in  respect  of  disablement  due  to  service  in 
the  present  war. 

ZL — In  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  elected  to  draw  his  pension,  and 
who  has  re-enlisted  on  or  after  September  18th,  1914,  such  Service 
Pension  will  be  credited  to  his  account  in  case  of  death  up  to  the  end  of 
the  week  in  which  his  death  occurred.  In  the  case  of  a  man  re-enlisting 
before  the  above  date  any  pension  payable  to  the  end  of  the  quarter  in 
which  he  died  will  be  credited  to  his  estate. 

^  22.  A  prisoner  of  war  is  entitled  to  Service  Pension  if  the  conditions 
or  issue  have  been  complied  with. 

23.— Tn  the  Roya]  Pay  Warrant  at  present  in  force  it  is  provided  that 
8  Warrant  Officer  or  N.O.O.,  entitled  to  a  Service  Pension,  who  is 
d.sabh-d  by  the  service  in  the  present  war  may  (1),  in  addition  to  that 
Service  Pension,  receive  a  disablement  pension  on  the  lowest  scale  as 
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set  forth  in  the  Warrant,  (2)  or  a  disablement  pension  according  to  rank 
in  lieu  of  Service  Pension.  This  latter  award  will  include  any  pension 
to  which  he  may  have  a  title  in  respect  of  his  service. 


New  Publications. 


[When  post-free  prices  are  given,  the  publication  can  be  obtained 
at  that  price  from  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parlia- 
ment Street,  London,  S.W.  1.] 


The  League  of  Nations.  By  Viscount  Grey  of  Falloden,  K.G. 
(Oxford  University  Press.)  Price  3d.  net  (post  free,  4d.). 
This  booklet  should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  Liberals.  It  is  a 
•clear  and  persuasive  statement  of  the  case,  and  should  exert  a 
distinct  influence  for  good.  Lord  Grey  argues  that  one  of  the 
essential  conditions  is  that  the  idea  must  be  adopted  with  earnest- 
ness and  conviction  by  the  executive  heads  of  States.  As  to 
Germany,  he  urges  that  until  she  feels  that  peaceful  development  is 
preferable  to  expansion  by  war,  there  can  be  no  League  of  Nations 
in  the  sense  intended  by  President  Wilson.  A  second  condition 
essential  to  the  foundation  and  maintenance  of  a  League  of  Nations 
is  that  the  Governments  and  peoples  of  the  States  willing  to  found 
it  understand  clearly  that  it  will  impose  some  limitation  upon  the 
national  action  of  each,  and  may  entail  some  inconvenient  obliga- 
tion. "  The  smaller  and  weaker  nations  will  have  rights  that  must 
be  respected  and  upheld  by  the  League." 


The  Council  System  of  Educational  Administration  in  England. 
(London :  National  Education  Association.)    Price  6d. 
This  pamphlet  consists  of  the  report  of  a  Commission  appointed 
by  the  Scottish  School  Boards  Association  in  March  last,  and  it  will 
be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  are  concerned  for  the  future  of 
education  in  England  and  Wales.    The  existing  Council  system  of 
educational    administration   has   been   subjected   to   a  searching 
investigation  by  the  Commission,  and  the  report  reviews  the  results 
of  the  abolition  of  School  Boards  in  England  and  Wales,  afterwards 
arguing  strongly  for  their  preservation  in  Scotland.    To  English 
»        readers  the  detailed  investigation  of  the  results  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1902  will  be  of  interest.    The  report  concludes  thus: — 

"  Compared  with  Scotland,  England's  progress  has  not  been  so  great 
as  has  been  contended.  For  Scotland  the  Council  system  would  be 
against  the  traditional  interest  of  its  people  in  education  and  destruc- 
tive of  a  control  that  keeps  the  school  a  living  factor  in  the  life  of 
every  community  throughout  the  country.  The  Commissioners  are 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  Association  is  justified  in  the  verdict  it  has 
pronounced — that  an  ad  hoc  authority  is  vital  to  future  progress  ia 
education  in  Scotland." 
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The  Index  to  Volume  XXV.,  completed  by  the  January  number 
of  The  Liberal  Magazine,  is  now  ready.  A  copy  will  be  sent  post 
free  to  any  subscriber  on  application  to  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 


The  Liberal  Year  Book  for  1918  is  now  ready,  revised  up  to  the 
beginning  of  April.  Orders  for  quantities  (at  special  rates)  and  for 
single  copies  can  be  sent  to  the  Liberal  Publication  Department, 
42,°Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 


The  Liberal  Publication  Department  Handbook  on  The 
Reform  Act  of  1918  is  now  ready,  price  Is.  6d.  net,  or  Is.  10d.  post 
free,  from  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  advertisement  pages. 
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(1)  Mr.  Churchill  on  the  Reward  of  Britain  in  the  War. 

"  Like  the  people  of  the  United  States,  we  entered  this  war  without 
counting  the  cost  and  without  any  thought  of  reward.  The  cost  has 
been  far  more  terrible  tha.i  our  most  sombre  expectations.  But  a 
reward  is  coming  to  us  beyond  our  dearest  hopes.  What  is  the  reward 
of  Britain?  What  is  the  reward,  priceless  and  utterly  unhoped  for, 
that  is  coming,  surely  and  irresistibly — and  has  perhaps  largely  come 
already  to  the  British  people — as  a  consequence  of  their  unquestioning 
response  to  the  appeals  of  France  and  Belgium?  Territory,  indem- 
nities, commercial  advantages:  what  are  they?  They  are  matters 
utterly  subordinate  to  the  moral  issues  and  moral  consequences  of  this 
war.  Deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  these  islands,  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who,  in  the  language  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
are  styled  'our  British  brethren,'  Lay  the  desire  to  be  truly  reconciled 
before"  all  men  and  all  history  with  their  kindred  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  blot  out  the  reproaches  and  redeem  the  blunders  of  a 
bygone  age,  to  dwell  once  more  in  spirit  with  them,  to  stand  once  more 
in  battle  at  their  side,  to  create  once  more  a  union  of  hearts,  to  write 
once  more  a  history  in  common.  That  was  our  heart's  desire.  It 
seemed  utterly  unattainable,  but  it  has  come  to  pass.  However  long 
the  struggle,  however  cruel,  however  complete  the  victory,  however 
important  our  part  in  it — that  supreme  reconciliation  will  make  amends 
for  all.    That  is  the  reward  of  Britain  ;  that  is  the  lion's  share." 

(2)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  the  Power  of  the  Economic  Weapon. 

"  They  knew  the  value  of  the  economic  weapon  in  the  war  to-day. 
Its  force  was  being  increasingly  used,  and  the  effect  of  it  was  known 
to  our  enemies  even  better  than  to  us.  It  was  a  terrible  power.  He 
would  say  nothing  of  it  except  that,  if  he  were  the  ruler  of  Germany 
to-day  and  were  trying  to  look  into  the  future,  not  as  he  wished  it  to 
be,  but  as  it  might  be,  he  would  look  not  merely  at  the  war  map.  He 
would  take  up  the  map  of  the  world,  and,  looking  round  the  world, 
beginning  East  or  West,  one  saw  the  same  thing.  In  the  East  there 
were  China,  Japan  and  India  ;  in  the  West  the  whole  North  American 
Continent,  a  large  part  of  the  South  American  Continent — the  country 
from  which  in  the  past  the  raw  materiaLs  of  the  industries  of  the  world 
had  come  ;  and  if  he  were  the  ruler  of  Germany  he  would  say  to  himself  , 
'  What  will  be  the  fate  of  Germany  if,  as  the  result  of  our  action, 
we  are  shut  out  from  the  economic  life  of  the  world  and  our  people 
are  treated  as  the  outcasts  of  humanity?'  " 
And  on  Victory  as  the  Way  to  Peace. 

"  He  saw  no  immediate  hope  of  peace.  We  all  loathed  war  and 
longed  for  peace,  and  no  Government  and  no  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment could  commit  any  greater  crime  than  to  continue  the  war  for 
a  day  longer  than  was  necessary,  except  the  crime  of  giving  it  up 
from  faint-heartedness  and  cowardice  before  we  had  attained  the  object 
for  which  all  these  sacrifices  were  made.  There  was,  he  feared,  no 
road  except  the  rugged  road,  whether  it  were  long  or  short,  which 
led  to  victory." 

(3)  The  King  on  the  Empire's  "Fiery  Trial." 

' 'We  rejoice  to  feel  that  we  are  united  with  the  people  of  the 
whole  Empire  in  their  ideals  and  aspirations,  in  their  joys  and  sorrows, 
determined  to  secure  such  a  peace  as  will  save  the  generations  to  come 
from  the  sufferings,  horrors,  and  desolation  inflicted  upon  the  world 
during  the  past  four  years.  When  that  peace  comes,  may  it  dawn 
upon  an  Empire  strengthened  in  character  by  the  fiery  trial  through 
which  it  has  passed,  and  knit  together  more  closely  by  the  memory 
of  common  efforts  and  common  sacrifices." 
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July     1.— House  of  Commons.  Education  Bill— Committee. 

Farmers  and  Military  Service— Speeches  (on  a  motion 
for  adjournment)  by  Mr.  ProtherO  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  at  the  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  New  Health  Regulations. 

2.  — House  of  Lords.   Finance  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

German  Finance— Speech  by  Lord  Emmott. 

House  of  Commons.  Educat  ion  Bill—  Committee. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Com- 
mercial Conference  on  Economic  Forces  in 
the  War. 

Labour  Housing  Association  Deputation  to  Mr. 
Hayes  Fisher  on  State  Aid  for  Housing. 

,,  3. — House  of  Lords.  Lord  Rhondda— Speeches  by 
Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Haldane. 

Small   Holdinr/s    Colonies  (Amend- 
ment) Bill—  Committee. 

House  of  Commons.  Lord  Rhondda— Speeches  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Asquith. 

Education  Bill — Committee. 

„  4. — House  of  Lords.  Reconstitution  of  the  Second 
Chamber— Speeches  by  Lord  Crewe,  Lord 
Curzon,  Lord  Haldane,  Lord  Bryce,  and 
Lord  Buckmaster. 

House  of  Commons.  Supply— Scottish  Estimates. 
Afforestation  Plans— Speeches  by  Mr.  Ten- 
nant  and  Mr.  Munro. 

(1)  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 

on  America  and  the  War. 

„  5.— (2)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  the  Royal  Gallery,  West- 
minster, on  Economic  Forces  in  the  War. 

6.  -(3)  The  King  at  the  Guildhall  (Silver  Wedding 
Commemoration)  on  the  Empire's  Trials. 
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(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Stability  of  the  Throne1. 

"At  a  crisis  in  our  fate,  When  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  means 
more  to  civilisation  than  it  has  ever  done  in  our  past  history,  the 
position  won  by  the  occupants  of  the  Throne  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  Empire  is  a  matter  of  Imperial  moment.  The  stability  of  the 
Throne  is  essential  to  the  strength  of  the  Empire,  for  it  is  not  merely 
a  symbol  of  unity,  it  is  in  itself  a  bond  of  unity." 

(2)  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  King  and  the  War. 

"  When  the  full  history  of  the  closing  days  of  July,  1914,  is  unveiled 
it  will  be  known — till  then  it  cannot  be  known — with  what  unwearying 
tact  and  assiduity  hie  Majesty  strove  for  peace.  But  it  was  not  to  be, 
and  even  with  the  incomplete  evidence  that  has  yet  been  given  to  the 
world  there  is  no  longer  any  question  at  whose  door  lie  the  guilt  and 
responsibility  for  this  war.  There  was  a  saying  in  the  ancient  world 
that  it  is  rule  which  teste  the  real  quality  of  a  man.  Let  me  add  to 
that,  it  is  the  experience  of  war,  .and  of  such  a  war  as  this,  that  tests 
the  real  quality  of  a  democratic  king.  Few  who  have  not  seen  him  at  first 
hand  can  realise  the  gravity  of  the  burdien  which  from  the  first  day  of 
the  war  has  lain  on  the  shoulders  of  the  King  and  Queen,  or  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  voluntarily  added  to  its  weight  by  countless  self-imposed 
tasks  and  duties.  They  have  won  for  themselves  by  the  worthiest  of 
all  titles — a,  title  which  no  pedigree  can  confer — by  their  daily  share 
in  the  efforts,  the  sufferings,  the  sacrifices  of  their  subjects,  an  impreg- 
nable place  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  and  an  undying  memory  in  ih< 
country's  annals." 

'3)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Moral  and  Spiritual  Disturbance  of  War. 

"  The  war  had  disturbed,  disarranged,  and  upset  everything  in  a 
way  which  was  beyond  precedent  in  the  history  of  any  war.  When 
the  war  was  over  the  falling  back  into  normal  conditions  would  be 
another  disturbance.  There  would  be  great  social  and  economic  dis- 
turbance. But  what  specially  concerned  them  was  the  extent  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  disturbance  which  would  be  caused  by  the  war. 
All  the  future  of  Britain  depended  upon  that  factor.  There  were  two 
alternatives.  One  was  that  the  war  would  have  sobered  the  millions 
who  had  passed  through  its  fires,  whether  in  France  or  in  the 
anxieties  at  home;  that  their  vision  would  have  been  broadened,  that 
their  sympathies  would  have  been  deepened,  that  their  outlook  would 
have  been  elevated,  and!  their  purpose  rendered  clearer,  firmer,  and 
more  exalted.  There  were  millions  who  had  been  in  daily  contact  with 
death,  walking  hourly  over  its  trapdoors.  They  had  come  into  contact 
with  very  terrible  realities.  That  was  one  view.  But  there  was 
another  alternative  and  another  view.  We  had  millions  who  had,  some 
for  months  and  some  for  years,  endured  privation,  discomfort,  .and 
wretchedness,  as  well  as  faced  terror,  and  who  had  made  up  their 
minds  when  it  was  over  to  have  a  good  time  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
That  was  a  very  dangerous  frame  of  mind  for  a  nation  to  be  in ;  a 
frame  of  mind  for  which  it  required  great  guidance  and  control,  and, 
above  all,  great  appeal." 

(4)  Lord  Curzon  on  Why  We  Continue  to  Fight. 

"  It  was  for  the  sake  of  Belgium  that  Britain  went  to  war,  but  it 
was  for  the  world,  for  liberty,  and  righteousness  that  we  continued 
to  fight." 
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July  8.— House  of  Lords.  Their  Majesties' Silver  Wedding: 
— Lord  Curzon's  resolution  of  congratulation. 
Speech  by  Lord  Crewe. 

Enemy  Aliens— Speeches  by  Lord  Buckmaster, 
Lord  St.  Davids,  and  Lord  Sandhurst. 

House  of  Commons.  Their  Majesties'  Silver 
Wedding— (1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  resolution 
of  congratulation.    Speech  by  (2)  Mr.  Asquith. 

Parliament  and  Local  Elections  Bill 
read  a  second  time.  Speeches  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  Mr,  Asquith,  and  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 

9  — House  of  Lords.  Corn  Production  (Amend- 
ment) Bill  read  a  second  time  by  42  to  21 
(majority  21).     Speech  by  Lord  Clinton. 

House  of  Commons.  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  Bill — Committee. 

(3)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  House  of  Commons 
¥  Dining  Room  on  the  War. 

, ,    10.  —  House  of  Lords.    Ministry  of  Food  Expenditure- 
Statement  by  Lord  Crawford. 

House  of  Commons.   War  Pensions  and  Political 
Parties — Sir  M.  Barlow's  resolution  agreed 
to.    Speeches  by  Mr.  Hodge,  Mr.  McKinnon 
Wood,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 
Parliament  and  Local  Elections  Bill — 

Committee. 

National  Shipyards — Speeches  (on  an  adjourn- 
ment motion)  by  Sir  E.  Geddes  and  Mr. 
Runciman. 

Mr.  Asquith  at  the  National   Liberal  Club  on 

America  and  the  War.    (Seepage  364.) 

(4)  Lord  Curzon  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Belgium 

and  the  War. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  Queen's  Hall  on  Trade  After 
the  War. 

„    11.— House  of  Lords.    Corn  Production  Bill— Com- 
mittee. 

German  Prisoners — Statement  by  Lord  Stan- 
hope. 

House  of  Commons.  Enemy  Aliens— Speeches  (on 
an  adjournment  motion)  by  Sir  George  Cave 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
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(1)  Sir  Edward  Carson  on  Ulster  and  Home  Rule. 

"  Ulster's  duty  when  the  war  broke  out  was  to  forget  its  own 
domestic  quarrels  and  march  out  and  take  part  in  that  greater  battle. 
I  said  to  the  Ulster  Division,  '  Go  out  and  win  glory  for  the  Empire 
and  honour  for  Ulster.'  They  went  out,  and  won  glory  for  the  Empire 
and  great  honour  for  Ulster.  The  gallant  Ulstermen  and  Orangemen 
who  are  sleeping  their  last  sleep  in  France  and  Flanders  have  left 
behind  an  example  which  we  shall  try  to  follow.  The  Govern- 
ment gave  them  promises.  I  repeated  those  promises,  which  were 
founded  on  the  pledges  of  the  Government  and  on  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment. The  promises  were  that  so  long  as  they  were  away  and  the  war 
lasted  there  would  be  no  question  raised  of  Home  Rule.  We  will  keep 
that  promise  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  In  the  whole  of  my  political 
career  nothing  has  ever  made  me  more  disgusted  with  the  filth  of 
politics  than  that  men  should  be  found  who  would  go  back  on  their 
word  to  those  who  have  gone  out  and  ungrudgingly,  even  gloriously, 
willingly,  given  their  lives  for  the  cause  which  is  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  every  man  who  loves  freedom  and  honour.  I  am  sometimes  asked, 
'  What  do  these  unreasonable  people  in  Ulster  want? '  We  want 
nothing  on  earth  but  to  be  left  alone.  We  want,  during  this  war,  to 
be  left  free  from  politics,  free  from  agitation,  free  from  interference. 
We  want  to  be  treated  exactly  as  Englishmen  and  Scotsmen  are 
treated,  and,  what  is  more,  we  ask  for  the  same  liberties." 

(2)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  "No  Hugger-Mugger  Peace." 

"  There  must  be  no  hugger-mugger  peace.  It  must  be  a  real  peace. 
We  are  not  waging  war  to  kill  or  be  killed,  but  to  establish  a  just 
and  durable  peace  for  the  world.  But  you  cannot  make  peace  unless 
it  is  both  just  and  likely  to  endure.  We  in  this  country  who  have  lost 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  have  had  millions  maimed,  and  you  in 
Canada  whose  casualties  have  amounted  to  scores  of  thousands — 
Australia  has  also  paid  her  share  in  these  things — we  are  not  making 
these  sacrifices  to  establish  a  fraud  on  the  earth,  and  anything  less 
than  a  real  peace  would  be  defrauding  not  this  generation,  but  the 
next  generation — it  would  be  defrauding  humanity.  Germany  has 
waged  three  wars,  and  each  time  she  has  added  through  those  wars  to 
her  strength,  to  her  power,  to  her  guidance,  to  her  influence,  and1  each 
successive  war  she  has  waged  has  inevitably  encouraged  her  on  to  the 
next.  If  she  had  had  one  check  you  would  not  have  had  this  war.  If 
this  war  succeeds  in  adding  one  square  yard  to  her  territory,  or  adding 
one  cubit  to  her  stature,  or  adding  a  single  iota  to  her  strength,  it 
will  simply  raise  their  ideal  of  militarism,  for  which  the  world  is  being 
sacrificed  at  the  present  time." 

(3)  Mr.  Henderson  on  Peace  Conversations. 

"  Encouraging  replies  had  been  received  from  enemy  countries  to 
th  3  proposals  contained  in  the  memorandum  of  the  Inter-Allied  Labour 
Conference  on  War  Aims.  The  attitude  of  the  workers  was  much  more 
direct  than  was  generally  realised,  and  proved  that  an  international 
conversation  between  representatives  of  the  workers  of  the  Central 
Empires  and  those  of  the  Allied  countries  was  not  only  possible  but 
necessary.  Such  a  conversation  would  have  no  binding  effect  on  any 
of  the  Governments.  There  was  no  intention  of  negotiating  peace  or 
of  taking  binding  decisions,  but  they  believed  that  this  conversation 
would  help  to  clear  away  misunderstandings  and  misconceptions,  and 
would  strengthen  the  will  for  peace  in  the  enemy  countries.  It  would 
show  the  peoples  of  the  Central  Empires  how  they  had  been  misled 
and  deceived  by  their  rulers.  It  would  provide  .an  opportunity  to 
convince  them  that  the  Allies  did  not  pursue  a  policy  of  political 
extermination  against  the  Central  Empires,  or  seek  to  isolate  them 
and  crush  their  economic  life." 
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July  11.— Mr.  Walter  Long,  the  Maharajah  of  Patiala,  Sir 
Robert  Borden,  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Mansion  House  on  the 

Dominions  and  the  War. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes  at  Prince's  Galleries  on  the  Navy 

and  the  War. 

»    12.— House  of  Commons.    British  Nationality  and 
Status  of  Aliens  Sill  read  a  second  time. 
Speech  by  Mr.  Samuel. 
(1)  Sir  E.  Carson  at  Belfast  on  Home  Rule. 

13.— (2)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  a  luncheon  to  Canadian 

Editors  on  the  Empire  and  the  War. 
Sir  E.  Carson  at  Belfast  on  Ulster  Labour  Policy. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Plymouth  on  Labour  Control 
in  Industy. 

Mr.    Barnes  at  the  London  Opera  House  on 

Zionism. 

(3)  Mr.    Henderson   at    Northampton   on  Peace 
Conversations. 

ti    15. — House  of  Commons.   Education  Bill — Report. 

Mr.  Henderson  at  Stourbridge  on  Peace  Conver- 
sations. 

Sir  Joseph  Ward  at  the  British  Empire  League 

on  Germans  in  the  Pacific. 

„    16.— House  of  Lords.    Small  Holdings  Colonies 
(Amendment)  Bill  read  a  third  time. 
Parliament  and  Local  Elections  Bill 

read  a  second  time. 
Enemy  Peace  Proposals— Speech  by  Lord 

Wimborne. 
Dutch  Convoy — Speech  by  Lord  Finlay. 

House  of  Commons.    Education  Bill — Report 
and  third  reading. 
War  Loan  Bill — Committee. 
East  Finsbury  By-Election  consequent  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  J.  A.  Baker  (L). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — Jf.$89% 
Mr.  H.  E.  A.  Cotton  (L)      -       -  1,156 
Capt.  H.  S.  Spencer  (Vigilante)   -  576—580 
Mr.  A.  S.  Belsher  (Ind.)      -       -  199 
Representation  unchanged. 

1910  Uan.)  (1,865).      I       1910  (Dec.)  (,',,855). 
Baker  (L)    -      -  2,102      Baker  (L)    -      -  2,023 
Mason   (U)   ■      -   2,016  |    Mason  (U)    -      -  1,900 
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July  16. — North-East  Manchester  By- Election  consequent  on 
the  appointment  of  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  (Lab.) 

Food  Controller.  Unopposed  return  of  Mr. 
Clynes. 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — 10, \ 
Representation  unchanged. 


1910  (Jan.)  (9,925). 
Clynes  (Lab.)     -  5,157 
Vandrey  (U)      -  3,679 


1910  (Dec.)  (9,925). 
Clynes  (Lab.)     -  4,313 
Taylor  (U)    -      -  4,108 


„    17.— House  of  Lords.    A  Ministry  of  Health— Lord 
Willoughby  de  Broke's  motion  agreed  to. 

House  of  Commons.   A  liens  Bill — Committee. 



„    18  — House  of  Lords.   Maternity  and  Child  Wei- 
fave  Bill  read  a  second  time. 

House  of  Commons.    Supply— Board  of  Agri- 
culture Vote — Speech  (on  Food  Production )by 
Mr.  Prothero. 
Mr.  Clynes  at  Manchester  on  Food  Questions. 
Fareham  By-Election  consequent  on  the  conferment  of 
a  peerage  on  Sir  Arthur  Lee  (U).  Unopposed 
return  of  Major-General  J.  H.  Davidson  (U). 
Number  of  Registered  Electors — 20,381. 
Representation  unchanged. 


1910  (Jan.)  (18,695) 
Lee   (U)     -      -      -  10,117 
Sandy  (L)  -      -      -  5,763 


1910  (Dec.)  (18,695). 
Lee  Unop. 


19.  — House  of  Commons.— British  Nationality  and 

Status  Of  Aliens  Bill — Report  and  third 
reading.    Speeches  by  Sir  E.  Carson  and  Sir 

G.  Cave. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Education. 

20,  — Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 

Belgium  and  the  War. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  Cardiff  on  Economic  Policy 
after  the  War. 

Mr.  Henderson  at  Oldham  on  Peace  Conversations. 

21,  — Mr.  Hodge  at  Middlesbrough  on  Reconstruction  and 

on  his  Relations  with  the  Labour  Party. 

22.  — House  of  Commons.  Strike  of  Munition  Workers 

—Statement  by  Mr.  Churchill. 

Trade  Boards  Bill— Report. 
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July   22. — Mr.  Hodge  at  Wolverhampton  on  Criticism  of  Labour 
Ministers. 

Mr.  Fisher  at  Dulwich  College  on  Education. 
Lord  Derby  at  Liverpool  on  Trade  After  the  War. 

,,  23.  —  House  of  Lords.  Education  JBill—  Second  read- 
ing. Speeches  by  Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Crewe, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  Lord 
Gainford. 

House  of  Commons,  Naval  Prize  Hill  read  a 
second  time.  Speeches  by  Dr.  Macnamara 
and  Sir  E.  Carson. 

Trading  with  the  Enemy  {Amend- 
ment) Hill  read  a  second  time.  Speeches  by 
Sir  A.  Stanley,  Mr.  Runciman,  and  Sir  A. 
Steel-Maitland. 
Sir  E.  Carson  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
Trade  Policy  After  the  War. 

Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr.  Hoover  at  the  Mansion  House 

on  Food  Control. 

„  24.— House  of  Lords.  Food  Production— Speeches  by 
Lord  Selborne,  Lord  Lee,  and  Lord 
Clinton. 

British  Prisoners  of  War— Statement  by  Lord 
Newton. 

Education  Bill  read  a  second  time.  Speeches 
by  Lord  Sheffield,  Lord  Haldane,  Lord 
Midleton,  and  Lord  Lytton. 

House  of  Commons.  Statutory  Undertaking 
(Temporary  Increase  of  Charges) 
Hill  read  a  third  time.   Speech  by  Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Long  at  the  West  India  Club  on  Imperial 
Preference.    (See  page  371.) 

Sir  G.  Cave  at  Richmond  on  Enemy  Aliens. 

General  Smuts  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  on  the 

Future  of  South  Africa. 

Mr.  W.  M,  Hughes  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  Trade 
Interests  After  the  AVar. 

25.— House  of  Lords.    Commissions  for  Native  Indians 
— Speech  by  Lord  Islington. 

Enemy  Patents  and  Designs— Statement  by 
Lord  Somerleyton. 
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(1)  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  two  Ideals  of  Victory. 

"The  Germane,  whether  deliberately  or,  as  I  rather  think,  by  natural 
incapacity,  are  quite  incapable  either  of  understanding  or  believing  in  the 
idealism  which  is  moving  the  Allied  races  in  their  action.  They  are 
always  talking  about  their  desire  for  peace — a  German  peace,  by  the 
way — knowing  well  that  peace  is  the  great  desire,  is  the  great  wish,  of 
this  hardly-tried  world  of  ours.  But  they  never  understand  that  not 
merely  to  the  Allied  Powers,  but  to  every  impartial  neutral,  there  is  no 
parallel  or  comparison  possible  between  the  circumstances  on  the  one  side 
of  a  German  victory  and  on  the  other  side  of  an  Allied  victory.  Nothing 
can  be  more  certain  than  this — that  in  proportion  as  the  Allies  are 
successful,  so  ~vill  spread  the  Allied  ideals  of  national  liberty,  national 
development,  and  national  independence.  Nothing  can  be  more  certain 
on  the  other  side  than  that  if  the  Germans  are  successful,  and  in 
proportion  as  they  are  successful,  so  will  the  area  of  German  domination, 
economic,  cultural,  and  political,  spread  a  miasma  over  the  whole 
civilised  world.  There  is  no  comparison  between  these  two  results. 
In  other  wars  the  nation  or  the  group  of  nations  that  has  won  extended 
their  territory,  increased  their  prestige,  and  may  have  obtained  some 
material  advantages,  but  never  before  in  the  political  history  of  the 
world  have  tw^  ideals  been  brought  into  this  collision.  It  is  not  two 
groups  of  nations  fighting  for  territory  that  are  struggling  for  supremacy. 
It  is  two  ideals — one  from  Heaven  and  the  other  from  hell — which  are 
striving  for  the  mastery,  and  on  the  result  of  whose  struggle  the  fate  of 
the  world  depends." 

(2)  Lord  Morley  on  Reform  in  India. 

"  While  we  rejoiced  in  the  political  progress  that  was  taking  place 
in  India,  let  us  be  sure  that  we  did  not  fall  back  into  political 
retrogression  in  our  own  country.  He  would  repeat  a  few  questions 
put  by  Lord  Macaulay  in  1833.  Lord  Macaulay  said:  'Do  you  think 
we  can  give  the  Indians  knowledge  without  awakening  their  ambition  ? 
Do  you  think  we  can  awaken  their  ambition  without  giving  them  some 
legitimate  vent  for  it?  '  And  then  he  said:  '  It  may  be  the  public 
mind  of  India  may  expand  imder  our  system  until  it  has  outgrown  our 
system ' — that  was  to  say,  that,  having  become  instructed  in  European 
Knowledge,  the  Indians  might  in  some  future  age  demand  European 
institutions.  That  was  a  process  which  would  have  to  be  carefully 
watched.  It  would  have  to  be  faced,  and  those  would  be  just  and  wise 
statesmen  who  did  not  shrink  from  letting  the  Imperial  public  realize 
all  that  might  lie  before  them.  It  could  not  be  met  by  dogmatic 
negatives;  there  would  have  to  be  considerate  treatment." 

(3)  Mr.  Hodge  on  Labour  Party  Policy  and  on  Free  Trade. 

"  The  new  constitution  of  the  Labour  Party  admitted  employers 
of  labour  and  all  kindjs  of  people.  That  was  contrary  to  the  principles 
that  brought  the  Party  into  being.  If  the  Labour  Party  was  pursuing 
the  policy  of  Free  Trade  as  it  existed  before  the  war  he  could  not  be 
a  member  of  the  Labour  Party.  Surely  the  war  had  demonstrated  the 
need  of  an  economic  'change  !  He  was  not  inclined  to  let  any  steel 
into  this  country  so  long  as  there  was  an  idle  furnace.  The  Labour 
Party  in  their  war  aims  declared  for  '  No  annexations  and  no  indem- 
nities.' He  was  opposed  to  that  policy.  If  the  members  of  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Confederation  said  that  it  was  better  to  remain  faithful  to 
the  Labour  Party,  then  he  was  willing  to  bow  to  the  decision  and  he 
would  get  out  of  Parliament,  but  he  would  not  be  a  member  of  a 
Labour  Party  constituted  as  it  was  to-day  and  carrying  such  a 
policy  as  had  been  set  out.  He  never  thought  that  the  day  would 
come  when  the  tail  would  wag  the  dog  and)  dictate  the  policy  of  the 
trade  union  section  of  it." 
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July  25.— House  of  Commons.    The  Hague  Agreement — 

Statement  by  Sir  G.  Cave. 

Corn  Production  {Amendment)  Bill — 

Committee. 

Supply — Vote  for  British  Dye  Industry — 

Statement  by  Sir  A.  Stanley. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Clynes,  and  Mr.  Hoover  at 
the  Carlton  Hotel  on  Food  Questions. 

(1)  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Serbian 

National  War  Aims. 

(2)  Lord  Morley  and  Mr.  Montagu  at  the  National 

Liberal  Club  on  India  Reform  Scheme. 

,.  20.—  House  of  Lords.  British  Nationality  and 
Status  of  Aliens  Bill  read  a  second  time. 
Speeches  by  Lord  Wittenham  and  Lord 
Finlay. 

House  of  Commons.  Trading  with  the  Enemy 
(Amendment)  Bill—  Committee  and  third 
reading. 

Mr.  Balfour  and  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Savoy 
Hotel  on  Australia  and  the  War. 

27.  —  Lord  Selborne  at  Winchester  on  State  Afforestation. 
Mr.  Prothero  at  Leeds  on  Food  Production. 

(3)  Mr.  Hodge  at  Manchester  on  the  Labour  Party's 

War  Aims. 

Major-General  Seeley  at  Woolwich  on  Labour  and 
the  War. 

Sir  John  Simon  at  Walthamstow  on  a  League  of 
Nations. 

Mr.  Montagu  at  Cambridge  on  Indian  Constitutional 
Reform. 

M    28. — Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Swinton  on  Labour  and  the  War. 
Mr.  Brace  at  Cardiff  on  Home  Rule  All  Round. 

20.— House  of  Lords.     Trade  Boards  Bill  read  a> 
second  time. 

St  a  t  u  tory  Tin  dertakln  gs  ( Temporary 
Increase  of  Charges)  Bill  read  a  second 
time. 

House  of  Commons.  The  Government  of  Ireland 
—Mr.  Dillon's  motion  rejected  by  245  to  106 
(majority  139).  Speeches  by  Mr.  Shortt,  Mr. 
Asquith,  Mr.Adamson,and  Mr.  BonarLaw. 
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July  29.— Lord  Curzonand  General  Smuts  at  Gray's  Inn  Hall  , 

on  the  War. 

East  Grinstead  By-Election   consequent   on  the 
appointment  of   Mr.  H.  S.  Cautley  Ilecorde 
of   Sunderland.     Unnopposed  return  of  Mr. 
Cautley. 

Number  of  Registered  Electors — 12,089. 
Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)   (11,562).         I        1910  (Dec.)  (11,562). 
Cautley  (U)  -      -      -  6,563       Cautley  (U)  -      -      -  5,926 
Corbett  (L)  -      -      -  3,660   I   Spalding  (L)      -      -  5,531 

,,    30. — House  of  Lords.   Income  Tax  Bill— Committe e 
Royal  Assent  to  Finance  Act,  War  Loan  Act,  and- 

other  Acts. 

House  of  Commons.  Supply— Naval  Shipbuilding 
Vote— Speeches  by  (1)  Sir  E-  Geddesand  Mr. 
Runciman. 

Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  on  the  War. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Empire  Producers 
Organization  on  Imperial  Preference. 

„    31.— House  of  Lords.   Education  Bill— Committee. 

House  of  Commons.    Coal  Rationing — Speeches  by 

Mr.  Runciman  and  Sir  A.  Stanley. 
Lord  Beauchamp  and  Lord  Buckmaster  at  the 

Essex  Hall  on  Lord  Lansdowne's  Policy. 
Sir  R.  Borden  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  Imperial 

Preference. 

Manufacturers  Deputation  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  the  Economic  Weapon 
in  the  War.    Speech  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 

on  Imperial  Preference. 

(1)  Sir  E.  Geddes  on  Shipbuilding  and  Submarines. 

"  A  year  ago  the  net  loss  of  Allied  and  neutral  tonnage,  which  we 
were  forced  to  contemplate,  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  550,000  gross 
tons  per  month.  We  were  not  destroying  then  the  submarines  as  fast  as 
the  enemy  was  building  them  and  our  merchant  yards  were  short  of 
men  and  materials.  Of  this  550,000  tons  net  loss  in  merchant  shipping 
per  month  some  400,000  tons  was  the  British  deficit,  and  that  was  the 
situation  which  we  had  to  face.  Gradually  during  the  past  twelve 
months  the  position  has  changed  in  many  directions.  Instead  of  losing 
tonnage  the  world's  net  result  in  the  quarter  ending  June  30th  has  been 
a  gain  of  roughly  100,000  tons  per  month  on  the  average,  and  the  Allied 
and  neutral  world  was  as  well  off  on  June  30th,  1918,  as  it  was  on  Janu- 
ary 1st,  1918.  So  that  for  the  first  half  of  this  year  we  and  the  Allies  did 
not  go  back  at  all  on  account  of  the  enemy's  depredations  on  mercantile 
shipping  and  that  includes  ordinary  marine  .risks.  This  result  has,  of 
course,  been  obtained  in  two  ways — reduced  sinkings  and  increased 
buildings. ' ' 
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THE  DIVISIONS   OF  THE  MONTH. 

July,  1918. 

A  record  of  the  more  important  divisions  in  July,  1918. 

[Note. — In  the  following  list  of  the  chief  divisions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  the  number  of  the  minority  (whether  "For  "  or  "  Against  ")  in  a 
division  is  always  put  first  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  The  numbers  given 
include  the  Tellers.) 

Mr.  Dillon's  Irish  Policy  Motion. 
July  29th,  1918  (Division  No.  77).— On  Mr.  Dillon's  motion 
declaring  that  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Government  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  for  which  the  Allies  are  carrying  on  the  war : — • 

For,  109;  Against,  247. 
[An  analysis  of  the  division  shows  the  following: 


For  Motion. 

Against. 

Liberals  ... 

  41 

57 

Labour  Party 

  12 

6 

Unionists 

181 

Nationalists 

56 

Ministerialists  ... 

2 

Independent 

1 

109 
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I. — IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

Another  year  has  passed,  and  the  world 
Four  Years.  is  still  in  the  horrid  grip  of  war.  Repeating 
the  words  used  in  our  survey  of  a  year  ago,  we 
may  say  "  not  only  are  we  still  at  war,  but  we  are  not  in  sight  of 
-peace."  It  is  as  true  now  as  then  that  we  long  for  the  day  when 
peace  will  come,  but  we  are  none  the  less  grimly  determined  to  be 
content  with  no  peace  unless  it  is  really  worth  the  name.  The  fight 
is  one  for  nothing  short  of  liberty.  In  President  Wilson's  golden 
words,  the  great  objects  of  the  Allies  are  to  ensure  "  the  reign  of  law 
based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  sustained  by  the 
organised  opinion  of  mankind." 

The  prophecies  made  when  war  broke  out  four  years  ago  have 
been  falsified  in  turn,  and  Great  Britain  has  risen  to  the  occasion 
in  a  way  which  must  have  surprised  and  disappointed  the  German 
War  Lords.  It  is  a  superb  record.  We  are  fighting  seven  distinct 
.campaigns — in  France,  Italy,  Salonica,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia, 
Persia,  and  Egypt,  and  we  have  raised  seven  million  men,  while  we 
have  three  million  soldiers  fighting  abroad.  Not  only  so,  but  during 
the  four  years  we  have  been  the  feeder,  clothier,  baker,  armourer, 
and  universal  provider  of  the  Allies. 

The  fourth  year,  though  perhaps  less  dramatic  than  the  former 
three,  has  been  one  of  extreme  anxiety.  The  collapse  of  Russia  and 
the  terrible  fate  of  Roumania  enabled  the  Germans  to  concentrate 
their  full  force  on  the  Western  front,  and  the  Allies  sustained  some 
terrible  blows,  while  Italy  was  severely  assailed  by  Austria.  But 
the  Allies  have  withstood  the  severest  onslaughts  and  have  frustrated 
the  grandiose  enemy  plans.  The  pouring  in  of  American  troops  has 
l>een  an  asset  of  incalculable  value,  and,  though  it  cannot  be  con- 
cluded that  there  is  no  further  room  for  anxiety,  it  may  confidently 
be  said  that  Germany's  hour  of  best  advantage  has  definitely  passed. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  may  look  backward  without  repining 
and  forward  with  confidence.  Great  sacrifices  will  still  have  to  be 
made,  but  we  may  hope  that  the  fifth  year  will  see  a  peace  involving 
the  definite  defeat  of  militarism  and  the  resettlement  of  the  world  on 
the  basis  of  liberty  and  freedom. 


Great  Britain  The  following  message  was  issued  offici- 

and  the  U.S.       ally  towards  the  end  of  July; — 

"  The  President,  the  Government,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
desire  it  to  be  widely  known  how  greatly  they  appreciate  the  gracious 
and  cordial  observance  of  Independence  Day  in  Great  Britain. 

"  With  the  forces  of  Great  Britain  and  those  of  the  United  States 
flighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  the  supremacy  of  democracy  and 
freedom,  the  remarkable  demonstrations  of  Independence  Day 
throughout  the  British  Empire,  and  in  fact  in  all  friendly  nations,  are 
an  added  evidence  of  unity  and  fraternity  which  cannot  but  be  an 
inspiration  to  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States." 
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Another  hospital  ship  (the  Llandovery 
Another  Hospital   Castle)  has  been  sunk  by  a  German  U-boat. 
Ship  Sunk.         The    circumstances   were    detailed   in  the 
following  official   statement  issued  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  on  July  1st  : — 

At  9.30  p.m.  (ship  time) — i.e.,  about  10.30  British  summer  time — on 
June  27th,  when  116  miles  south-west  of  the  Fastnet,  his  Majesty's 
Hospital  Ship  Llandovery  Castle  (Captain  E.  A.  Sylvester)  was  torpedoed 
by  enemy  submarine  while  showing  all  her  navigating  and  regulation 
hospital  lights,  and  sank  in  about  ten  minutes. 

"  She  was  homeward  bound  from  Canada,  and  therefore  had  no  sick 
or  wounded  on  board,  but  her  crew  consisted  of  164  officers  and  men,  and 
she  carried  80  Canadian  Army  Medical  and  14  female  nurses. 

"  Of  this  total  of  258,  only  one  boat  containing  24  survivors  has  so 
far  reached  port.  Search  is  still  being  made,  and  there  is  a  bare 
possibility  that  others  may  yet  be  found. 

''It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  this — as,  indeed,  in  all  other  instances— 
the  German  submarine  had  perfect  right  to  stop  and  search  the  hospital 
ship  under  The  Hague  Convention. 

"  She  preferred,  however,  to  torpedo  the  Llandovery  Castle.'" 

The  Germans  endeavoured  to  escape  responsibility  by  suggesting 
that  the  mischief  was  done  by  a  mine ;  but  the  explanation  was  not 
by  any  means  convincing. 


A  new  scale  of  separation  allowances  for 
Extra  Separation    soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen  was  issued  on 
Allowances.        July  24th  by  the  Prime  Minister,  in  reply  to 
a  question  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr. 

Rowlands. 

The  scheme  may  be  briefly  summarised  as  follows : — 

No  alteration  is  made  for  wives  only  or  for  children  over 

fourteen  years  of  age. 

Where  there  is  one  child  under  fourteen  the  weekly  rate  of 

separation  allowance  is  to  be  increased  by  2s.  6d. 

Where  there  are  two  or  more  children  under  fourteen  the 

weekly  increase  will  be  4s.  6d. 

For  motherless  children  under  fourteen  maintained  in  a  home  the 
rate  for  the  first  child  is  to  be  increased  by  3s.  a  week,  and  for  the 
second  and  subsequent  children  by  Is.  per  week  for  each  child. 
These  increases  are  payable  as  from  the  first  pay-day  in  October, 
1918,  and  the  estimated  cost  is  £14,000,000  a  year. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  of  apprentices  the  War  Cabinet 
has  decided  to  fix  a  flat  rate  of  5s.  a  week  for  all  sailors,  soldiers, 
and  airmen  over  the  age  of  twenty-one  and  under  twenty-three. 
Allowances  already  given  on  the  basis  of  dependency  are  to  be 
brought  up  to  these  allowances  on  certain  conditions  being  fulfilled. 
The  yearly  cost  of  this  increase  is  estimated  at  £9,000,000. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  July  24th, 
An  Exchange       Lord  Devonport  asked  whether  the  Govern- 
or Prisoners,       ment  were  able  to  make  any  general  state- 
ment as  to  the  negotiations  for  the  exchange 
of  British  combatant  and  civilian  prisoners  interned  in  Germany 
and  elsewhere? 

Lord  Newton  (who  made  his  first  statement  on  the  subject  since 
his  return  from  The  Hague  Conference)  said  the  House  would 
understand  that  as  the  agreement  had  not  been  ratified  he  was 
precluded  from  entering  upon  details.  But  it  was  now  public 
property  that  the  agreement  was  one  of  a  very  far-reaching 
character.  It  involved  the  exchange  of  a  very  large  number  of 
combatants  and  the  repatriation  of  all  such  civilians  as  wished  to 
return  to  their  respective  countries.  It  also  dealt  largely  with  all 
questions  relating  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners.  The  negotiations 
were  not  only  protracted  but  extremely  difficult,  and  they  were  in 
no  degree  facilitated  by  the  active  campaign  which  was  being  waged 
simultaneously  in  this  country  against  enemy  aliens  here.  But 
these  difficulties  were  fortunately  surmounted  at  the  last  moment, 
and  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both 
sides.  As  to  the  question  when  ratification  was  likely  to  take  place, 
he  said  that  negotiating  an  agreement  between  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  Government  was  a  much  more  difficult  matter 
than  negotiating  an  agreement  between  the  German  Government 
and  the  French  Government.  In  this  particular  agreement  there 
were  a  number  of  details  which  had  to  be  considered,  and,  although 
he  was  naturally  more  anxious  than  anyone  else  that  the  agreement 
should  be  rapidly  ratified,  he  expected  that  these  details  would 
require  a  good  deal  of  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
and  in  all  probability  would  require  longer  consideration  by  the 
German  Government.  He  might  add,  as  a  warning  note,  that  there 
was  a  reservation  on  the  part  of  the  German  delegation  which  might 
occasion  very  considerable  trouble.  Dealing  with  the  suggested 
exchange  of  prisoners  with  the  Turkish  Government,  Lord  Newton 
intimated  that  there  had  only  been  one  Turkish  prisoner  in  whom 
the  Turkish  Government  had  taken  the  slightest  interest.  As  to 
the  rest  of  the  50,000  Turkish  prisoners  in  our  hands,  he  believed 
that  the  Turkish  Government  did  not  care  a  fig  whether  they  were 
released  or  not.  He  explained  that  the  reason  why  parcels  had 
not  reached  our  prisoners  in  Turkey  was  because  they  had  been 
stopped  in  Austria.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  British  Government 
had  stopped  Austrian  parcels  being  sent  to  Austrian  prisoners  here, 
and  it  was  hoped  that  that  would  remedy  the  situation.  He 
announced  that  the  Government  were  prepared  to  make  further 
proposals  with  regard  to  exchange,  and  hoped  shortly  to  announce 
exactly  what  had  been  decided. 

In  the  House,  of  Commons,  on  July  25th,  the  Home  Secretary  (Sir 
G.  Cave)  explained  that  the  combatants  who  had  been  eighteen 
months  in  captivity  were  to  be  exchanged  man  for  man  and  rank  for 
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rank.  The  difference  in  -the  numbers  of  male  civilians  will  be 
compensated  for  by  the  return  of  additional  British  combatants  in  a 
proportion  specified  in  the  agreement.  The  exchange  included 
combatants  and  civilians  interned  in  Holland  and  Switzerland. 
With  regard  to  the  future  treatment  of  prisoners,  the  agreement 
followed  generally  the  lines  of  the  Franco-German  settlement,  but 
there  were  special  provisions  for  improving  the  condition  of 
prisoners  with  regard  to  employment  in  mines,  the  retention  of 
prisoners  in  the  area  of  operations,  the  notification  of  capture,  and 
examination  by  neutral  medical  commissions.  The  agreement  was 
to  terminate  on  August  1st,  1919.  It  was  estimated  that  comba- 
tants and  male  civilians  approximating  to  120,000  on  each  side 
would  have  become  eligible  for  repatriation  by  that  date. 


During  July  various  summaries  of  the 
The  Imperial  Imperial  War  Conference  were  telegraphed 
Conference.  to  the  self-governing  Dominions  by  the 
Colonial  Secretary. 

It  was  stated,  in  a  communication  published  on  July  1st,  that 
the  Conference  was  engaged  almost  exclusively  during  the  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  meetings,  held  on  June  24th,  26th,  and  28th,  in  con- 
tinuing the  discussions  on  various  phases  of  post-war  economic  policy, 
begun  in  the  previous  week.  The  first  subject  on  which  a  resolution 
was  passed  dealt  with  the  recent  Non-ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  question  of  similar  legislation  in  the 
oversea  Dominions.  This  resolution  endorsed  the  principle  of  the 
Act,  and  recommended  the  Dominion  Governments  to  adopt  effec- 
tive measures  to  carry  out  this  policy.  The  next  resolution  related 
to  the  measures  necessary  to  secure  for  the  British  Empire  and  the 
belligerent  Allies  the  command  of  certain  raw  materials  to  enable 
them  to  repair  the  effects  of  war  as  soon  as  possible  and  safeguard 
their  industrial  requirements.  The  Conference  agreed  that  thi3 
course  was  necessary,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  British  Empire  should  make  such  arrangements  among 
themselves  as  would  ensure  that  the  essential  raw  materials  produced 
within  the  Empire  should  be  available  for  the  purposes  named  above, 
and  should  arrange  with  the  Allied  countries  to  utilise  for  the  same 
purposes  the  essential  raw  materials  produced  in  those  countries. 
A  further  resolution  in  connection  with  the  same  question  recom- 
mended that  a  Committee  of  members  of  the  Conference  should 
first  consider  the  possible  methods  by  which  each  part  of  the  Empire 
could  obtain  command  of  the  essential  raw  materials. 

At  the  seventh  meeting  (on  July  8th)  attention  was  devoted  to 
economic  and  financial  questions  arising  after  the  war,  and  resolu- 
tions of  a  confidential  nature  were  passed.  At  the  eighth  meeting 
(on  July  10th)  the  question  of  a  double  income  tax  was  discussed, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  further  action  was  impracticable  during  the 
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Avar.  At  the  ninth  sitting  (on  July  11th)  the  first  resolution  passed 
dealt  with  action  taken  and  contemplated  by  the  Government  with 
a  view  to  freeing  the  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  depen- 
dence on  German  dye  stuffs.  The  Conference  next  considered  the 
question  of  inter-Imperial  communications,  and  accepted  in  principle 
the  establishment  of  an  Imperial  Investigation  Board  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  ocean  freight  rates. 

At  a  further  meeting,  held  later  in  July,  the  Conference 
reaffirmed  the  principle  laid  down  at  the  last  Conference  in  favour 
of  arrangements  by  which  intending  emigrants  from  the  United 
Kingdom  may  be  induced  to  settle  in  countries  under  the  British 
flag,  and  expressed  the  opinion  that  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
in  the  United  Kingdom  should  keep  in  closest  touch  with  any  new 
body  established  by  the  British  Government  to  supervise  emigration 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  appointment  of  a  consulta- 
tive committee,  not  exceeding  ten  members,  on  which  representa- 
tives of  Dominions  should  sit  to  advise  any  such  body,  would  afford 
the  best  means  of  co-operation. 

At  a  meeting  on  July  22nd  various  problems  respecting  demobili- 
sation and  naturalisation  were  discussed  ;  on  July  24th  the  question 
of  reciprocity  between  India  and  the  Dominions  was  considered  ;  on 
July  26th  the  subjects  of  the  control  of  raw  materials  and  of  shipping 
communications  were  dealt  with. 

The  members  of  the  Conference  were  received  on  July  26th  by 
the  King,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  reply  to  an  address,  said  : — 

"  I  have  followed  your  deliberations  with  the  keenest  interest,  and 
I  trust  that  they  may  be  fruitful  in  solving  the  many  and  complex  prob- 
lems connected  with  defence,  trade,  communications,  and  other  subjects 
of  common  interest,  relative  both  to  the  war  and  to  the  period  following 
the  war,  that  you  have  been  called  upon  to  consider,  and  that  they  may 
tend  to  draw  the  Empire  into  a  more  living  and  self-supporting  unity. 

"You  have  met  this  year  amid  circumstai^es  of  stress  and  anxiety 
which,  as  you  have  said  in  your  address,  have  had  no  parallel  for  a 
century.  Your  presence  here  at  this  crisis  in  the  Empire's  history  has 
been  a  support  and  encouragement  to  us  amid  the  manifold  cares  and 
anxieties  of  the  present  time,  and  a  pledge  of  the  unswerving  resolve 
of  all  the  Oversea  Dominions,  whatever  the  cost,  however  great  the 
sacrifice,  to  persevere  in  the  cause  of  right  and  justice  until  the  final 
victory  is  won.  And  you  on  your  part  have  seen  for  yourselves  the 
tasks  that  lie  before  us  both  at  the  front  and  at  home,  have  realised  the 
difficulties  and  complexities  of  the  problems  that  confront  us,  and  have 
been  brought  into  personal  contact  with  the  statesmen  and  military 
leaders  of  the  Allied  nations  that  are  fighting  with  us. 

"I  spoke  last  year  of  the  magnificent  contributions  of  men,  money, 
and  munitions  made  by  all  the  Overseas  Dominions  and  India.  Since 
that  time  the  increasing  dangers  that  have  beset  us  have  caused  an 
outpouring  even  more  lavish  of  all  the  resources  of  the  Empire.  The 
efforts  that  you  have  put  forth,  ever  increasing  as  the  danger  grows 
greater,  are  a  source  of  pride  and  comfort  to  me,  as  they  are  of  wonder 
to  the  whole  world.  The  Empire  is  founded  on  a  rock  of  unity,  which 
no  storms  can  shake  or  overthrow." — (Buckingham  Palace,  July 
26th,  1918.) 
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II.— MR,  WILSON'S  FOUR  POINTS. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  speech  at  Washington's  tomb  at  Mount 
Vernon  on  Independence  Day  (July  4th),  recalled  the  issues  of  the 
war.  It  was  an  address  of  great  dignity  and  beauty  of  phraseology, 
and  has  been  widely  quoted  as  expressing  in  concrete  form  the 
cardinal  war  aims  &f  the  Allies.    He  said  : — 

"On  the  one  hand  stand  the  peoples  of  the  world — not  only  the 
peoples  actually  engaged  but  many  others  also  who  suffer  under  mastery 
but  cannot  act ;  peoples  of  many  races  and  in  every  part  of  the  world — 
the  people  of  stricken  Russia  still,  among  the  rest,  though  they  are  for 
the  moment  unorganised  and  helpless.  Opposed  to  them,  masters  of 
many  armies,  stands  an  isolated,  friendless  group  of  Governments  who 
speak  no  common  purpose  but  only  selfish  ambitions  of  their  own,  by 
which  none  can  profit  but  themselves  and  whose  people  are  fuel  in 
their  hands  :  Governments  which  fear  their  people  and  yet  are  for  the 
time  their  sovereign  lords,  making  every  choice  for  them  and  disposing 
of  their  lives  and  fortunes  as  they  will,  as  well  as  of  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  every  people  who  fall  under  their  power — Governments 
clothed  with  the  strange  trappings  and  the  primitive  authority  of  an 
age  that  is  altogether  alien  and  hostile  to  our  own.  The  past  and  the 
present  are  in  deadly  grapple,  and  the  peoples  of  the  world  are  being 
done  to  death  between  them.  There  can  be  but  one  issue.  The  settle- 
ment must  be  final.  There  can  be  no  compromise.  No  halfway  decision 
would  be  tolerable.    No  halfway  decision  is  conceivable. 

Four   Great  Aims   of   the  Allies. 

"  These  are  the  ends  for  which  the  associated  peoples  of  the  world 
are  fighting,  and  which  must  be  conceded  them  before  there  can  be 
peace  : — 

"  First,  the  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that 
can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world  ;  or,  if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at  the  least 
its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence. 

"  Second,  the  settlement  of  every  question,  whether  of  territory 
or  sovereignty,  of  economic  arrangement  or  of  political  relationship, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  free  acceptance  of  that  settlement  by  the 
people  immediately  concerned,  and  not  upon  the  basis  of  the 
material  interest  or  advantage  of  any  other  nation  or  people  which 
may  desire  a  different  settlement  for  the  sake  of  its  own  exterior 
influence  or  mastery. 

"  Third,  the  consent  of  all  nations  to  be  governed  in  their  con- 
duct towards  each  other  by  the  same  principles  of  honour  and  of 
respect  for  the  common  law  of  civilised  society  that  govern  the 
individual  citizens  of  all  modern  States,  and  in  their  relations  with 
one  another,  to  the  end  that  all  promises  and  covenants  may  be 
sacredly  observed,  no  private  plots  or  conspiracies  hatched,  no  sel- 
fish injuries  wrought  with  impunity,  and  a  mutual  trust  established 
upon  the  handsome  foundation  of  a  mutual  respect  for  right. 

"Fourth,  the  establishment  of  an  organisation  of  peace  which 
shall  make  it  certain  that  the  combined  power  of  free  nations  will 
check  every  invasion  of  right,  and  serve  to  make  peace  and  justice 
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the  more  secure  by  affording  a  definite  tribunal  of  opinion  to  which 
all  must  submit,  and  by  which  every  international  readjustment 
that  cannot  be  amicably  agreed  upon  by  the  peoples  directly  con- 
cerned shall  be  sanctioned. 

"  These  great  objects  can  be  put  into  a  single  sentence.  What  we 
seek  is  the  reign  of  law  based  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and 
sustained  by  the  organised  opinion  of  mankind.  These  great  ends  can- 
not be  achieved  by  debating  and  seeking  to  reconcile  and  accommodate 
what  statesmen  may  wish,  with  their  projects  for  balances  of  power  and 
of  national  opportunity.  They  can  be  realised  only  by  the  determination 
of  what  the  thinking  peoples  of  the  world  desire,  with  their  longing 
hope  for  justice  and  for  social  freedom  and  opportunity.  I  can  fancy 
that  the  air  of  this  place  carries  the  accents  of  such  principles  with  a 
peculiar  kindness.  Here  were  started  forces  which  the  great  nation 
against  which  they  were  primarily  directed  at  first  regarded  as  a  revolt 
against  its  rightful  authority,  but  which  it  has  long  since  seen  to  have 
been  a  step  in  the  liberation  of  its  own  people  as  well  as  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  And  I  stand  here  now  to  speak— speak  proudly 
and  with  confident  hope — of  the  spread  of  this  revolt,  this  liberation,  to 
the  great  stage  of  the  world  itself.  The  blinded  rulers  of  Prussia  have 
aroused  forces  they  knew  little  of,  forces  which,  once  roused,  can 
never  be  crushed  to  earth  again,  for  they  have  at  their  heart  an  inspira- 
tion and  a  purpose  which  are  deathless,  and  of  the  very  stuff  of  triumph." 
— {Mount  Vernon,  July  Jfih,  1918.) 

Ill— MR.  ASQUITH    ON   THE   LEAGUE  OF 
NATIONS.* 

Mr.  Asquith  was  present  at  a  dinner  to  American  officers  at  the 
National  Liberal  Club  on  July  10th,  when  he  proposed  the  health 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Following  a  reference  to  the 
cordiality  of  the  relations  between  the  two  countries,  Mr.  Asquith 
paid  a  tribute  to  America's  great  statesmen,  and  said  that  not  the 
least  of  President  Wilson's  services  to  the  Allied  cause  was  that  he 
kept  a  steady  bead  and  a  clean  tongue.  Mr.  Asquith  went  on  to 
say  :— 

The   War  Policy  of  the  Allies. 

"After  all,  we  cannot  ask  ourselves  too  often,  or  too  searchingly, 
what  it  is  that  we  are  fighting  for.  During  the  first  month  or  six  weeks 
of  the  war  I  said  (quoting  a  phrase  of  Mr.  Gladstone's)  that  the 
'  enthronement  of  the  idea  of  public  right '  was  the  best  definition  we 
could  have  of  the  ends  of  our  war  policy.  And  that  idea,  I  added, 
could  only  be  realised  by  a  '  real  international  partnership,  based  on 
the  recognition  of  equal  rights,  and  established  and  enforced  by  a  com- 
mon will.'  I  venture  to  recall  those  words,  lest  it  should  be  supposed 
that  what  we  now  speak  of  as  the  League  of  Nations  was  a  mere  after- 
thought. But  there  can  be  no  question  that  President  Wilson  has  done 
more  than  any  statesman  of  the  Entente  to  concentrate  the  minds,  not 


*An  authorised  edition  of  this  speech  is  published  by  the  Liberal  Publi- 
cation Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1,  price  Id. 
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only  of  his  own  people  and  of  the  Allies,  but  of  neutral  nations,  and  I 
will  add  (so  far  as  they  are  allowed  to  hear  and  know  the  truth)  of  the 
enemy  peoples  themselves,  upon  this  as  our  dominating  and  world-wide 
aim. 

The  True  Crusade. 
"It  is  this  which,  apart  from  and  in  addition  to  the  special  claims 
and  special  interests  of  this  or  that  nationality,  justifies  the  sacrifice 
which  the  great  democracies  are  making  of  their  blood  and.  their  treasure, 
of  the  best  resources  of  their  manhood,  of  the  brightest  promise  of  their 
youth.  Talk  of  a  '  clean  peace '  !  There  can  be  no  clean  peace  which 
does  not  clear  away  the  causes  of  war.  This  is  the  true  Crusade  to 
which  we  ought  to  consecrate  our  devotion  and  our  energies. 

The  League  of  Nations. 
My  noble  friend,  Lord  Grey,  who  from  his  experience  and  character 
speaks  among  European  statesmen  with  unique  authority,  has  pointed 
out  in  his  recent  pamphlet  some  of  the  practical  conditions,  both  positive 
and  negative,  to  which  any  such  League  or  partnership  must  conform. 
Our  enemies,  both  in  Germany  and  Austria,  are  apparently  for  the 
moment  too  much  preoccupied  with  intestine  difficulties  to  look  around 
or  ahead.  If  we  could  penetrate  beneath  the  surface,  we  should  pro- 
bably find  that  the  minds  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  in  both 
Empires  are  poisoned  with  false  legends  which  grossly  distort  our 
purposes  and  aims.  We  cannot  help  that,  though  we  should  do  our 
best  with  all  the  means  at  our  disposal  to  dissipate  it.  But  what 
seems  to  me  all-important  is,  that  both  here  and  in  America  we  should 
realise,  and  act  as  though  we  realised,  that  the  League  of  Nations  is 
neither  a  vague  political  abstraction  nor  an  empty  rhetorical  formula  ; 
that  it  is  a  concrete  and  definite  ideal  ;  and  that  its  embodiment,  in 
practicable  shape,  is  by  far  the  most  urgent  constructive  problem  of 
international  statesmanship.  I  trust  that  the  best  and  most 
instructed  minds  among  us,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  will,  without 
any  prejudice  to  the  supreme  necessity  of  winning  the  war,  contribute 
all  that  they  have  of  expert  knowledge  and  practical  suggestion  to  the 
common  stock. 

A  New  Step  Forward. 
*'  T>et  no  one  suppose  that  it  is  an  easy  task  which  will  yield  to  the 
simple  solvents  of  sentiment  and  goodwill.  It  needs,  if  its  difficulties 
are  to  be  overcome,  all  the  resources  of  the  hardest  and  the  clearest 
thought.  But  there  is  much  to  encourage  tkose  who  confront  it  in  the 
experience  of  the  past.  Changes  which  seemed  Utopian  have  passed, 
and  passed  rapidly,  from  dreams  into  realities.  We  have  seen  the 
abolition  of  private  war.  We  have  seen  the  reconciliation  of  dis- 
connected and  jailing  races  and  interests  in  the  lasting  unity  of 
federate/1  commonwealths.  This  is  a  new  step,  a  large  step,  in  advance 
on  the  road  of  human  progress.  But  it  can  and  must  be  taken.  And 
when  the  goal  is  reached,  due  honour  will  be  paid,  as  to  one  of  the  first 
and  greatest  of  its  pioneers,  to  President  Wilson." — (National  Liberal 
Club,  July  10th,  1918.) 


IV.-COUNT  HERTLING  ON  PEACE. 

Speaking  in  the  German  Reichstag,  on  July  11th,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor   (Count  Hertling)   declared   that    the   retirement  of 
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Herr  von  Kuhlmann  from  the  German  Foreign  Office  would  not 
bring  about  the  slightest  alteration  in  the  general  Imperial  policy. 
Referring  to  the  question  of  peace,  he  said : — 

"  I  maintain  the  standpoint  of  the  Imperial  reply  to  the  Peace  Note 
of  the  Pope.  The  pacific  spirit  which  inspired  this  veply  also  inspired 
me.  However,  I  added  at  the  time  that  this  spirit  must  not  give  our 
enemies  a  free-conduct  for  the  interminable  continuation  of  the  war. 
What  have  we  lived  to  see,  however?  Whilst  for  years  there  can  have 
been  no  doubt  whatever  of  our  willingness  to  hold  out  our  hand  towards 
an  honourable  peace,  we  have  heard  until  these  last  few  days  inciting 
speeches  delivered  by  the  enemy  statesmen.  Mr.  Wilson  wants  war 
until  we  are  destroyed,  and  what  Mr.  Balfour  has  said  must  really  drive 
the  flush  of  anger  to  the  cheeks  of  every  German.  We  feel  for  the 
honour  of  our  Fatherland,  and  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  con- 
stantly and  openly  insulted  in  this  manner.  And  behind  these  insults 
is  the  desire  for  our  destruction.  As  long  as  this  desire  for  our  destruc- 
tion exists  we  must  endure  together  with  our  faithful  nation.  I  am  also 
convinced— I  know  it — that  in  the  widest  circles  of  our  nation  the  same 
serious  feeling  exists  everywhere.  As  long  as  the  desire  for  our 
destruction  exists  we  must  hold  out,  and  we  will  hold  out,  with  confi- 
dence in  our  troops,  our  army  administration,  and  our  magnificent 
nation,  which  bears  so  wonderfully  these  difficult  times,  with  their  great 
privations  and  continuous  sacrifices.  In  the  direction  of  our  policy  no- 
thing will  be  changed.  Because,  gentlemen,  this  also  I  must  say 
immediately  : — If,  in  spite  of  these  hostile  statements  by  these  states- 
men, any  serious  efforts  for  a  paving  of  the  way  (to  peace)  were  to  show 
themselves  anywhere,  then  quite  certainly  we  would  not  adopt  a  negative 
attitude  from  the  very  beginning.  But  we  would  examine  these 
seriously-meant — I  say  expressly  seriously-meant — efforts  imme- 
diately with  scrupulous  care.  Naturally,  it  is  not  sufficient  when 
some  agent  or  other  approaches  us  and  says  to  us,  '  I  can  bring  about 
peace  negotiations  then  and  there,'  but  it  is  necessary  for  appointed 
representatives  of  the  enemy  Powers,  duly  authorised  by  their  Govern- 
ments, to  give  us  to  understand  that  discussions  are  possible,  discussions 
which  for  the  time  being  will  naturally  be  within  a  limited  circle.  But 
the  statesmen  who  have  spoken  up  to  the  present  have  not  said  a  word 
about  such  possibilities.  When  such  possibilities  manifest  themselves, 
and  when  serious  inclinations  towards  peace  show  themselves  on  the 
other  side,  then  we  will  immediately  go  into  them — that  is  to  say,  we  will 
not  reject  them,  and  we  will  speak,  to  begin  with,  in  a  small  circle." — 
(Beichstag  July  11th,  1918). 

Count  Hertling  also  announced  that  Germany  stood  on  the 
basis  of  the  Peace  of  Brest-Litovsk.  Two  days  later  it  was  officially 
announced  that  the  Chancellor  had  on  July  12th  made  the  following 
statement  concerning  Belgium  : — ■ 

"  W^ith  reference  to  the  future  of  Belgium,  as  I  already  said  yester- 
day, the  occupation  and  present  possession  of  Belgium  only  means  that 
we  have  a  pawn  for  future  negotiations  By  the  term  '  pawn '  is  meant 
that  one  does  not  intend  to  keep  what  one  has  in  one's  hand  as  a  pawn 
if  negotiations  should  bring  a  favourable  result.  We  have  no  intention 
of  keeping  Belgium  in  any  form  whatever.  What  we  precisely  want,  as 
already  expressed  by  me  on  February  24th,  is  that  after  the  war  restored 
Belgium  shall  as  a  self-dependent  State,  not  be  subject  to  anybody  as  a 
vassal,  and  shall  live  with  us  in  good  and  friendly  relations.  I  have  held 
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this  point  of  view  from  the  beginning  with  regard  to  the  Belgian 
question,  and  still  hold  it  to-day.  Gentlemen,  this  side  of  my  policy  is 
fully  in  conformity  with  the  general  lines  of  direction  which  I  yesterday 
clearly  laid  before  you.  We  are  waging  war  as  a  war  of  defence,  as  we 
have  done  from  the  very  beginning,  and  every  Imperialistic  tendency, 
every  tendency  to  world  domination  has  been  remote  from  our  minds. 
Therefore  our  peace  aims  will  agree  with  what  we  want.  That  is 
inviolability  of  our  territory  ;  open  air  for  the  expansion  of  our  people, 
especially  in  the  economic  domain  ;  and  naturally  also  the  necessary 
security  in  regard  to  future  difficult  conditions.  This  is  completely  in 
conformity  with  my  point  of  view  in  regard  to  Belgium,  but  how  this 
point  of  view  can  be  established  in  detail,  that  dej>eiids  on  future 
negotiations,  and  on  this  point  I  am  unable  to  give  binding  declarations. 
I  must  be  content  with  once  more  pointing  out  that  I  have  established 
these  general  fundamental  lines  of  direction,  and  I  want  finally  to  ask 
you  this— to  give  your  help  so  that  we  may  keep  on  our  internal  front 
that  unity  which  is  so  tremendously  significant  to  our  brothers  in  the 
field.  Help,  all  of  you,  so  that  we  can  bear  the  heavy  times  of  this  war 
as  long  as  necessarv  until  an  honourable  end." — (Beichstag,  Judy  12th. 
1918). 

Mr.  Balfour's  Reply. 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking  at  a  demonstration  at  the  Central  Hall, 
Westminster,  in  celebration  of  Belgian  Independence  Day  (July 
20th),  paid  a  tribute  to  Belgium  and  exposed  the  treachery  of 
Germany  towards  that  country.  Referring  to  Count  licit  ling's 
speech,  Mr.  Balfour  said: — 

"The  crowning  insult  has  been  levelled  against  Belgium  by  the 
German  Chancellor  in  his  last  speech.  He  then  told  the  world — the 
German  world  in  the  first  place  and  the  listening  nations  in  the  second 
place — that  Germany  did  not  propose  to  keep  Belgium  for  ever,  but  that 
Germany  did  intend  to  use  Belgium  as  a  'pawn.'  The  word  'pawn' 
ought  not  to  be  unfamiliar  to  the  German  Chancellor,  for  it  has  been 
used  in  connection  with  the  future  peace  arrangements  both  by  President 
Wilson  and  by  the  German  Chancellor  himself  on  a  previous  memorable 
occasion.  You  may  remember  that,  when  Germany  did  not  think  things 
were  going  quite  so  well  with  her  as  she  thought  a  fortnight  ago,  or 
whenever  it  was  Count  Hertling  made  his  most  recent  speech,  he  dwelt  at 
length  in  the  Reichstag  on  President  Wilson's  well-known  four  points.  I 
am  not  going  to  trouble  you  with  long  extracts,  but  you  will  allow  me, 
perhaps,  to  read  a  short  one.  This  is  what  Count  Hertling  said  :  '  The 
second  oi  President  Wilson's  points  is  that  peoples  and  provinces  shall 
not  be  bartered  about  from  Sovereignty  to  Sovereignty  as  if  they  were 
mere  chattels  or  pawns  in  the  game  for  the  balance  of  power.'  'This 
clause,'  went  on  the  German  Chancellor — 'this  clause  in  President 
Wilson's  pronouncement  can  be  unconditionally  assented  to.  Indeed, 
one  wonders  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  considerd  it  neces- 
sary to  emphasise  it  anew.'  Compare  that  with  the  more  recent  utter- 
ance of  the  same  orator,  in  which  he  said  :  '  The  occupation  and  present 
possession  of  Belgium  only  means  that  we  have  a  pawn  for  future  negotia- 
tion^.' Now,  what  does  a  pawn  in  this  sense,  and  as  used  by  the 
Chancellor,  really  mean?  It  means  that,  having  attacked  Belgium 
without  provocation,  having  conquered  it.  and  having  treated  it  when 
conquered  without  pity,  having  deprived  it  of  every  material  good  and 
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of  all  the  moral  benefits  that  attach  to  freedom,  he  is  prepared  to  give 
that  up,  provided  that  he  can  get  some  other  territory  in  which  the 
Germans  can  exercise  their  peculiar  gifts.  When  he  talks  of  a  pawn 
and  of  exchanging  Belgium  for  something  else,  for  some  other  district, 
some  other  country,  some  other  colony,  it  may  be  it  only  means  that  he 
will  consent  no  longer  to  misgovern  and  oppress  Belgium  on  condition 
that  the  powers  permit  Germany  to  misgovern  and  oppress  some  other 
area  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  That  is  what  treating  Belgium  as  a  pawn 
means.  It  means  that,  and  nothing  else.  Of  all  the  many  outrages  of 
which  Belgium  has  been  the  subject,  many,  perhaps  most,  have  been  more 
cruel  in  their  incidence,  but  surely  none  has  ever  been  more  insulting. 
It  is  against  the  dark  background  of  these  infamies — military  infamies, 
political  infamies,  administrative  infamies — that  the  brightness  of 
Belgium's  glories  and  virtues  shines  out  with  its  special  and  immortal 
lustre.  Whether  we  think  of  what  her  people  have  endured,  or  of  what 
her  Army  has  done  and  is  doing,  or  of  what  her  heroic  Monarch  has 
performed  for  his  country,  Whether  it  is  the  people,  the  Army,  or  the 
King  that  fills  our  thoughts,  or,  better  still,  whether  Ave  look  at  all 
three  as  one  indivisible  and  patriotic  whole,  our  admiration  warms  and 
glows  at  the  contemplation  of  this  unique  feat  of  courage,  faith, 
endurance,  and  patriotism.  Bitter  must  be  the  thought  in  every 
Belgian  heart  of  what  Belgians  in  Belgium  are  now  suffering.  Let 
them,  however,  take  courage,  let  their  spirits  rise  in  a  mood  of  prophetic 
cheerfulness,  for  these  dark  days  are  not  going  to  last  for  ever.  And 
when  they  come  to  a  conclusion,  when  peace  again  dawTns  upon  this 
much  tormented  and  cruelly  tried  world,  when  Belgium  is  again  free, 
and  again  prosperous,  then  Belgians,  whether  they  have  spent  these 
unhappy  years  in  exile  or — an  even  harder  fate — have  spent  them  in 
their  own  country,  they  will  be  able  to  look  back  upon  this  time  of  cruel 
and  unexampled  trial,  and  they  will  say  to  themselves,  to  their  children, 
and  to  their  remotest  descendants,  that  Belgium,  though  her  existence 
as  a  political  entity  is  less  than  a  century,  has  within  that  period  shown 
an  example  of  courage,  constancy,  and  virtue  to  mankind  for  which  all 
the  world  should  be  grateful." — (Central  Hall,  lVcstminster.  July  20th, 
1918.) 

V.— THE  ATTITUDE  OF  AUSTRIA. 

During  July  two  speeches  by  Austro -Hungarian  statesmen  were 
remarkable  for  the  way  in  which'  they  regarded  the  situation. 

Dr.  Von  Seidler's  Speech. 

Dr.  von  Seidler  (the  Austrian  Premier),  speaking  in  the  Austrian 
Lower  House  on  July  17th,  said  that  the  successes  of  the  allied 
armies  were  a  guarantee  that  the  enemy  would  not  carry  out  their 
aims  by  arms,  nor  bend  the  wall  of  the  Central  Powers  by  their 
blockade.  "  As  regards  the  internal  propaganda  methods  of  our 
enemies/'  he  said,  "  in  this  respect  they  are  so  absurd  that  they  only 
testify  to  their  profound  ignorance  of  our  conditions.  These  arrows 
will  rebound  from  our  unshakable  devotion  to  the  dynasty,  the 
loyalty  of  the  citizens  to  the  State,  and  the  firm  internal  cohesion 
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of  our  State  within  the  framework  of  the  Monarchy.''  He  coun- 
selled a  cheerful  outlook  in  the  future  and  declared  that  with  their 
allies  they  would  be  able  to  enforce  the  end  of  the  world-war. 
"  The  old  and  well-proved  alliance  with  the  German  Empire  (he 
continued)  constitutes  for  us  as  well  as  for  our  allies  the  best 
guarantee  that  we  shall  maintain  for  all  time  our  place  among  the 
States  of  the  world,  and  be  able  to  ensure  for  our  peoples  conditions 
of  free  and  beneficent  development." 

Count  Czernin's  Support. 

Count  Czernin  (the  former  Austro-Hungarian  Foreign  Minister), 
speaking  in  a  debate  in  the  Austrian  Upper  House  on  Dr.  von 
Seidler's  speech,  is  reported  to  have  said: — 

"  In  our  foreign  policy  we  steer,  thank  God,  a  German  course.  A 
domestic  policy  which  is  in  accord  with  foreign  policy  can  only  rest  on 
a  majority  which  in  its  nature  is  German.  Only  the  separation  of 
Gali<;ia  from  the  Austrian  complex  of  lands  can  bring  about  a  decisive 
step  forward.  A  wavering  domestic  policy  deprives  Austria  of  her  power 
of  resistance  and  encourages  our  enemies,  who  are  quite  openly  working 
for  a  revolution  within  the  Empire.  ...  As  long  as  the  war  lasts  the 
Monarchy  can  only  be  an  ally  or  an  enemy  of  Germany;  it  can  never 
be  neutral.  .  .  .  The  war  is  at  the  bottom  a  duel  between  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  The  moment  Germany  and  Great  Britain  can  come 
to  an  understanding  the  world-war  is  at  an  end,  despite  the  French  and 
Italian  Utopia  of  conquest. — (Reichsrath,  -fuh/  19th,  1918.) 

Count  Czernin  said  he  had  read  the  last  statement  of  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  relative  to  Belgium  with  great  satisfaction.  The  clear 
mind  of  this  eminent  statesman  offered  a  guarantee  in  Germany,  too, 
that  this  war  would  have  reached  an  end  at  the  moment  when  their 
enemies  renounced  their  Utopian  plans  of  conquest.  Count 
Czernin  proceeded  : — 

"The  Imperial  Chancellor,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  our  Foreign 
Minister  are  all,  according  to  their  declarations,  inclined  to  examine 
peace  proposals,  but  none  of  them  will  make  them  themselves.  The 
way  out  of  this  dilemma  would  be  if  each  of  the  two  groups  of  Powers 
would  communicate  their  peace  proposals  to  a  neutral  Power,  which,  by 
comparing  the  peace  proposals  of  both  sides,  could  form  an  idea  as  to 
whether  an  agreement  weie  possible  or  not.  If  only  there  were  the 
slightest  prospects  of  an  understanding  an  attempt  should  be  made. 
Absolute  confidence  between  Berlin  and  Vienna  is  also  a  condition  of  the 
Austro-Polish  solution." — (IteichsratJi,  July  19th,  1918.) 

It  was  subsequently  announced  that  several  important  passages 
had  been  omitted  from  the  earlier  report  of  the  speech.  These  give 
an  entirely  different  tone  to  the  utterance,  as  will  be  seen  : — 

"  We  have  no  direct  friction  with  Great  Britain.  We  Austrians,  too, 
are  less  unpopular  than  our  big  brother  on  the  Spree.  We  are  weaker 
and  less  dangerous  than  our  German  brother,  and  we  are  also  more 
modest  in  our  demands,  and  fairly  free  from  desires  for  the  acquisition  of 
land,  and  the  result  of  it  all  is  that  we  are  absolutely  predestined  for 
the  rSU  of  mediator,  but  only  on  one  condition — we  must  possess  full 
and  unlimited  confidence  in  Berlin.  Naturally,  if  we  treat  German 
interests  just  like  our  own,  if  we  are  to  fight  for  them  as  for  our  own,  and 
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I  desire  this  to  be  so,  then  we  must  know  what  are  the  war  aims  for 
which  we  are  to  continue  the  war.  I  do  not  ask  that  the  German  war 
aims  shall  be  communicated  to  us.  I  only  hope  with  all  my  heart  that 
the  Foreign  Minister  knows  Germany's  war  aims,  that  now,  as  before,, 
they  are  of  a  purely  defensive  nature,  and  that  the  character  of  defensive 
war  has  been  maintained  inviolate.  The  races  of  Austria  would  never 
understand  it  if  we  prolonged  this  terrible  war  for  a  foreign  State's  aims 
of  annexation.  The  mere  presumption  won  id  be  sufficient  to  endanger 
the  Alliance." 

Later  in  the  month  it  was  reported  that  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment had  resigned. 

VI.  -TRADE  POLICY  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

Lord  Robert  Cecil,  in  an  interview  with  the  correspondent  of 
the  Associated  Press  of  America,  made  a  statement  on  the  economic 
policy  of  the  Allies.    He  is  represented  as  having  said: — 

"  The  resolutions  of  the  Paris  Economic  Conference  have  been  much 
discussed,  during  these  last  two  years.  When  they  were  written  we  had 
an  alliance  of  eight  nations,  six  of  whom  had  suffered  the  immediate 
ravages  of  war.  The  world  outside,  including  the  United  States,  with 
its  vast  resources,  was  neutral,  and  nominally,  at  any  rate,  the  neutral 
world  at  the  conclusion  of  peace  would  have  sold  its  products  where 
they  would  have  fetched  most  money.  So  the  Paris  Conference  was  a 
defensive  agreement  of  those  then  engaged  in  the  war  to  secure  their 
own  peoples  against  starvation  and  unemployment  during  the  period  of 
reconstruction,  and  to  provide  for  the  restoration  to  economic  life  of  the 
ravaged  territories  of  Belgium,  Poland,  Serbia,  France,  and  Italy. 

"  These  objects  retain  all  their  old  importance.  They  are  simple 
measures  of  self-preservation.  But  whilst  the  essential  needs  of  our- 
selves, and  of  the  nations  which  are  fighting  with  us,  remain  unaltered, 
the  alliance  of  eight  has  expanded  into  the  association  of  twenty-four 
nations.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  forming  some  narrow  defensive 
alliance,  but  of  laying  down  the  economic  principles  of  the  association 
of  nations  already  in  existence  now,  and  to  membership  of  which  we  are 
committed. 

"  What  are  these  principles  to  be  ?  President  Wilson  has  stated  them 
in  memorable  words.  On  January  8th  he  advocated  1  the  removal,  so  far 
as  possible,  of  all  economic  barriers  and  the  establishment  of  an  equality 
of  trade  among  all  the  nations  consenting  to  the  peace  and  associating 
themselves  for  its  maintenance.'  On  December  4th  he  had  already  defined 
the  qualifications  for  membership  in  this  association  of  nations.  In  that 
speech  President  Wilson  considered  what  would  be  the  situation  if  the 
German  people  '  should  still,  after  the  war  was  over,  continue  to  be 
obliged  to  live  under  ambitious  and  intriguing  masters  interested  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  world,'  and  pointed  o>ut  that  it  might  then  be 
impossible  to  admit  them  either  '  to  the  partnership  of  nations,  which 
must  henceforth  guarantee  the  world's  peace,'  or  'to  the  free  economic 
intercourse  which  must  inevitably  spring  out  of  the  other  partnership  of 
a  real  peace.' 

"  To  these  declarations  we  give  our  warmest  assent.  But  do  these 
declarations  necessarily  mean  that  we — the  associated  nations — are  to 
have  no  protective  tariffs  and  no  international  competition  in  trade  after 
the  war?    No;  everyone  is  agreed  as  to  that.    In  the  words  of  the 
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programme  of  the  Inter-Allied  Labour  Conference  :  '  The  right  of  each 
nation  to  the  defence  of  its  own  economic  interest,  and,  in  face  of  the 
world-shortage  hereinafter  mentioned,  to  the  conservation  of  a  sufficiency 
of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  cannot  be  denied.'  But  our  aim  must  be 
a  comprehensive  arrangement  of  liberal  intercourse  with  all  the  members 
of  the  association  by  which  each  one  of  us,  while  preserving  his  own 
national  security,  may  contribute  to  meet  the  needs  and  aid  in  the 
development  of  his  fellow-members.  Neither,  of  course,  can  our  arrange- 
ments for  mutual  assistance  exclude  all  competition,  though  we  are  most 
anxious  that  co-operation  should  be  the  keynote  of  our  commercial 
relations." 

Lord  Robert  Ceeil  pointed  out  that  the  one-  obstacle  to  this 
economic  association  of  nations  was  Germany,  and  he  said: — 

•'  While  the  war  continues  we  must  take  as  measures  of  war  all  the 
steps  required  to  destroy  the  economic  basis  of  her  military  effort.  When 
peace  is  restored  the  place  of  Germany  in  the  commonwealth  of  nations 
will  be  determined  by  the  test  established  by  President  Wilson.  If  she 
abandons  her  old  ways  and  her  restless  and  aggressive  policy,  if  she 
ceases  to  use  economic  policy  as  a  preparation  for  further  war,  we  shall 
not  be  slow  to  recognise  the  change,  but  the  sacrifices  for  which  this  war 
lias  called  are  too  great  and  too  bitter  to  permit  of  our  neglecting  the 
President's  warning  that  a  complete  change  of  mind  and  purpose  in 
her  Government  are  the  necessary  preliminaries  to  her  admission  to 
participation  in  our  economic  partnership.  Neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  British  Empire  has  pursued,  or  will  pursue,  any  selfish  policy. 
The  pie-occupations  of  our  internal  reconstruction  will  never  blind  us  to 
the  obligations  which  we  owe  to  our  associates,  or  limit  the  fullness  and 
frankness  of  our  discussion  with  them.  There  must  be  no  jealousy 
between  us  and  no  suspicions.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  we 
shall  meet  round  the  council  board  to  discuss  in  detail  the  economic 
association  which  will  combine  the  resources  of  the  civilised  world  in 
the  joint  work  of  reconstruction  and  the  restoration  of  prosperity." 

Imperial  Preference. 

The  Colonial  Secretary  (Mr.  Walter  Long)  announced,  at  a 
luncheon  at  the  West  India  Club  on  July  24th,  that  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  appointed  by  the  War  Cabinet  to  consider 
the  question  of  trade  within  the  Empire  after  the  war  had  decided 
on  a  scheme  adopting  preference  within  the  Empire  which  had  met 
with  the  approval  of  the  War  Cabinet,  and  which,  he  trusted, 
wouid  be  approved  by  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Last  year  it  was 
decided  by  the  Imperial  War  Conference  that  there  must  be  a 
system  of  Imperial  Preference  within  the  Empire  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Empire.  We  sought  for  no  unjust  powers,  but  we  did  ask 
that  we  should  have  the  same  powers  and  rights  as  were  enjoyed 
by  practically  every  other  country  in  the  world.  He  had  presided 
over  a  Committee  to  draft  schemes  by  which  that  could  be  put  into 
effect,  and  the  Committee  had  produced  a  clearly  worked-out  scheme 
for  the  adoption  of  preference  within  the  Empire,  which  had  the 
approval  of  the  Government,  and,  he  believed,  would  have  the 
approval  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  The  Committee  had  dealt  with 
the  question  of  raw  materials  so  as  to  secure  them,  in  the  first 
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instance,  for  the  Empire,  and  a  whole  series  of  reports  had  been 
approved  by  the  Imperial  War  Conference  and  by  the  War  Cabinet. 
The  Government  were  losing  no  time  to  secure  that  when  the  war 
was  over  the  victory  which  we  had  won  should  be  a  real  one 
because  it  would  not  only  give  peace  to  the  world  but  would 
also  generally  give  the  lead  which  he  believed  other  countries,  either 
enemy  or  neutral,  would  be  glad  to  follow,  and  which  would  enable 
us  to  develop  our  British  Empire  in  friendly  alliance  with  other 
countries  along  those  lines  which  he  believed  would  alone  lead  to 
prosperity  for  ourselves  and  for  those  with  whom  we  are  in 
co-operation. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July  29th, 
that  the  policy  did  not  involve  a  tax  on  food,  nor  was  it  fatal  to  the 
scheme  of  a  League  of  Nations. 

Sir  R.  Borden  stated,  on  July  31st,  that  neither  the  Imperial 
War  Cabinet  nor  the  Imperial  Conference  had  had  under  considera- 
tion this  year  the  question  of  Preference  ;  and  an  official  statement 
explained  that  it  was  the  British  War  Cabinet  that  was  referred  to. 

VII.-IRELAND  AND  THE  WAR. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  29th,  Mr.  Dillon  moved 
a  lengthy  resolution  which  declared  the  Irish  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  inconsistent  with  the  principles  for  which  the  Allies  are 
carrying  on  the  war,  and  urged  that  the  true  solution  of  the  Irish 
question  is  to  put  into  operation  without  delay  in  regard  to  Ireland 
the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address  at  the 
tomb  of  Washington  on  July  4th.  To  this  an  amendment  was 
moved  by  Sir  G.  Reid  declaring  "  unfaltering  allegiance  to  the  great 
principle  in  vindication  of  which  the  Allied  Armies  are  fighting, 
and  gratefully  acknowledging  the  heroic  services  of  men  of  Irish 
birth  or  descent  in  the  Allied  Armies  ;  but  deplores  the  organised 
attempts  made  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  to  prevent  Irishmen  from 
joining  their  English,  Scottish,  and  Welsh  fellow-citizens  in  defence 
of  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  all  free  nations  and  in  securing  the  eman- 
cipation of  oppressed  nationalities."  The  motion  was  finally 
rejected  by  245  votes  to  106 ;  majority  against,  139. 

Mr.  Dillon  referred  to  Ireland  as  lying  under  the  unfettered 
tyranny  of  a  military  Government,  and  charged  the  Government 
with  having  done  everything  in  their  power  to  drive  Ireland  out 
of  the  war.  He  suggested  that,  if  no  British  statesman  was  strong 
enough  for  the  task,  President  Wilson  should  be  called  in  to  settle 
the  Irish  question.  He  would  be  content,  he  said,  to  submit  the 
fortunes  of  his  country  to  a  jury  of  Americans  appointed  by  the 
President. 

The  Chief  Secretary  (Mr.  Shortt),  in  the  course  of  his  reply, 
declared  that  the  Nationalists  were  the  people  who  were  really  to 
blame  in  Ireland,  and  asked  what  help  the  Government  had  had 
from  them  in  their  efforts  to  avoid  conscription  by  setting  up  a 
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svstem.  of  voluntary  recruiting.  "None  at  all,"  he  said;  "  instead 
of  taking  Sinn  Fein  by  the  throat,  they  had  tried  to  go  one  better." 
The  Chief  Secretary  said  that  the  position  in  Ireland  to-day  was 
vastlv  improved.  Illegal  drilling  had  practically  disappeared. 
Seditious  speaking  had  largely  disappeared.  There  were  still  hidden 
printing-presses  which  turned  out  highly  seditious  pamphlets,  but 
they  were  being  stamped  out  as  thoroughly  as  possible.  Ireland, 
he  added,  was  exceedingly  prosperous,  and  he  hoped  that  something 
would  be  done  to  make  her  contented.  But  he  warned  Irishmen 
that  if  thev  would  do  things  which  made  a  step  in  that  direction 
impossible  they  had  themselves  to  blame. 

Mr.  Asquith  appealed  to  the  Government,  in  the  interests  of  the 
country  and  the  Empire  and  the  Allies,  to  try  again,  even  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  to  find  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question.    Were  they 
going  at  this  stage,  and  in  view  of  past  pledges  of  the  Government, 
to  drop  the  whole  thing  and  give  it  up  in  despair?    That  was  the 
question  which  the  Government  and  the  House  had  to  decide.  He 
had  previously  suggested  that  the  Government  might  take  advan- 
tage of  the  presence  of  the  leading  representatives  of  our  great 
Dominions,  and  take  them  into  counsel  to  see  whether  any  further 
advance  towards  a  settlement  might  be  made.    Mr.  Dillon  had  sug- 
gested that  the  Government  might  call  in  President  Wilson.  He 
(Mr.  Asquith)  was  loth  to  appear  to  discourage  any  plan  which 
offered  any  hopes  of  success,  but  he  pointed  out  that  if,  as  seemed 
to  be  the  case,  our  Dominion  Premiers  were  loth  to  touch  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  the  House  would  be  taking  a  very  sanguine  view  if 
they  thought  that  President  Wilson  would  undertake  it,  crowded 
as  his  time  must  be  with  very  urgent  matters  of  the  war.    He  (Mr. 
Asquith)  could  only  say  that  we  must  make  one  more  effort  for 
ourselves  to  settle  the  Irish  question,  though  it  might  savour  of 
credulous  optimism  to  imagine  that,  at  this  hour  of  the  day  and  after 
the  disappointments  and  heartbreaking  experiences  of  tbe  past, 
better  fortune  might  await  us  now.    He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  even  now  we  might  bridge  the  chasm — it  was  not  a  very  wide 
one — which  separated  the  contending  parties  in  this  matter.  Of 
one  thing  he  was  certain — that  the  Government  of  this  country, 
by  whomsoever  it  was  conducted,   and  the  Parliament  of  this 
country,  by  whomsoever  it  was  for  the  time  being  composed,  would 
not  have  discharged  their  first  and  most  essential  duty  to  the  King- 
dom, to  the  Empire,  and  to  the  Allies  in  the  great  cause  they  had 
at  heart,  and  the  ultimate  settlement  of  peace  on  a  durable  and 
honourable  foundation,  if  they  did  not,  even  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
join  together  and  combine  their  energies  to  find  a  settlement. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  who  wound  up  the  debate,  argued  that  it  was 
impossible  at  this  moment  to  put  any  form  of  Home  Rule  Govern- 
ment into  force  in  Ireland.  He  asked  whether  the  Irish  members, 
in  the  gravest  crisis  in  the  world's  history,  were  going  to  take  the 
line  that,  because  they  were  not  pleased  with  what  the  Govern- 
ment were  doing,  they  would  be  against  us  in  this  struggle? 
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VIII.-THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

Developments  during  July  were  as  follows. 

Food  Supply  and  Distribution. 

The  Rationing  Order. 

It  was  announced  on  July  20th,  that  the  Food  Controller  had 
signed  the  Rationing  Order,  1918.  The  main  features  of  the  new 
orcter  have  already  been  made  public,  in  conection  with  the  issue 
of  the  new  national  ration-books.  As  regards  household  consump- 
tion, the  changes  made  by  the  order  are  confined  to  matters  of  detail. 
The  rationed  foods  are  :  sugar,  butter,  and  margarine,  meat  of  all 
kinds,  and  lard  (now  rationed,  for  the  first  time).  Edible  fats  other 
than  lard,  butter,  and  margarine  (such  as  dripping  and  cocoa  butter) 
are  ration-free  to  the  general  public  and  in  residential  establish- 
ments, but  are  rationed  in  bulk  to  catering  establishments  and 
institutions.  The  Public  Meals  Order  is,  as  far  as  Great  Britain 
is  concerned,  absorbed  in  the  new  Rationing  Order,  subject  to 
certain  important  changes,  one  of  which  provides  for  a  considerable 
modification  in  the  scales  of  consumption  in  catering  establishments, 
especially  for  fats. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  month  came  the  warning  that  jam 
would  probably  be  rationed,  and  prices  were  fixed  for  cheese  and 
poultry. 

The  Price  of  Meat. 
Midway  in  July  it  was  stated  that  higher  prices  for  meat  might 
be  expected  before  the  end  of  the  summer.  The  cost  to  the 
consumer  is  controlled  by  the  prices  obtaining  in  America,  and 
it  is  stated  that  a  steady  advance  in  the  American  quotations  will 
necessitate  an  increase  here  shortly.  According  to  the  Labour 
Gazette,  the  cost  of  imported  beef  in  the  large  towns  of  this  country 
has  risen  by  over  150  per  cent,  since  July,  1914,  while  frozen  leg 
of  mutton  is  dearer  by  186  per  cent. ;  in  the  same  period  the  price 
of  British  beef  has  advanced  by  90  per  cent,  and  mutton  by  85  per 
cent.  The  one  compensation  to  which  the  public  may  look  forward 
is  that  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  imported  meat  now 
becoming  noticeable  is  likely  to  be  continued. 

Food  Production. 

Prospects  of  the  Harvest. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  1st,  Mr.  Prothero  made  a 
statement  on  the  comb-out  of  agricultural  labourers  and  its  effect 
on  the  harvest.  He  stated  that  the  real  reason  for  the  change  of 
policy  was  that  there  was  an  overmastering  need  of  men  for  mili- 
tary service.  That  need,  he  insisted,  over-powered  every  other 
consideration,  even  that  of  food.  Mr.  Prothero  declared  that  he 
could  not  say  with  absolute  confidence  that  the  right  number  of 
men  had  been  provided  to  save  the  harvest.      Practically  every 
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one  of  the  quota  of  30,000  was  a  skilled  man,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  were  key  men,  without  whom  the  unskilled  mass  of  labour 
would  be  an  unmanageable  crowd.  Still,  he  believed  that  not  much 
of  the  harvest  would  be  lost.  After  pointing  out  that  agriculture 
had  more  male  labour  to-day  than  in  November,  1916,  the  Minister 
confessed  that  the  change  was  to  a  great  extent  imperilling  the 
work  he  had  tried  to  do  for  the  last  18  months.  But*  as  the 
Government  had  taken  their  decision,  he  called  upon  agriculturists 
to  meet  the  situation  with  courage  and  patriotism. 

Mr.  Prothero,  speaking  again  on  July  18th,  said  he  was 
convinced  that  with  our  existing  supply  of  labour  we  could 
not  safely  carry  out  the  programme  of  further  ploughing  up 
which  the  Government  had  in  mind.  They  had  designed  to 
increase  still  further  the  arable  area,  to  make  a  step  still 
farther  towards  what  some  three  or  four  years  hence  we 
might  have  done,  given  the  labour  supply,  and  approach  the 
time  when  we  should  be  self-supporting.  He  had  decided  that 
it  was  impossible  to  carry  out  that  programme.  They  held  it  before 
them  as  an  ideal,  and  if  ever  labour  was  materially  and  substantially 
improved  and  secured  they  would  be  prepared  to  undertake  some 
portion  of  it.  But  for  the  present  they  had  suspended  the  issue 
of  all  ploughing-up  notices.  With  regard  to  notices  which  were 
already  out  they  had  adopted  the  decision  that  they  were  to  be  con- 
sidered on  their  merits  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  labour  and  the 
changed  conditions  that  had  taken  place.  Where  no  change  had 
taken  place  in  the  positions  of  the  farms  which  would  prevent  tl'eir 
being  carried  out  they  would  be  carried  out.  The  orders  which  had 
been  held  in  abeyance  were,  for  the  most  part,  orders  given  some 
months  ago,  and  the  farmers  were  allowed  to  delay  carrying  them 
out  in  order  that  they  might  get  their  hay  in.  It  would  be  unjust 
to  suspend  them  altogether  if  the  man  was  still  able  to  carry  them 
out. 

A  sequel  came  towards  the  end  of  July,  when  Lord  Lee  resigned 
hia  position  as  Director-General  of  Food  Production.  In  his  letter 
of  resignation  Lord  Lee  said  : — 

"At  this  stage  I  will  only  say  that  I  am  not  sufficiently  convinced 
of  the  defeat  of  the  submarine  peril,  or  of  the  security  of  our  food  supplies 
for  the  next  few  years  (whether  the  war  continues  or  not),  to  be  able  to 
acquiesce  in  the  6udden  and  unexpected  reversal  of  the  policy  for  1919 
which  had  been  only  recently  approved  by  the  Cabinet  and  which  T  had 
commenced  to  carry  out.  I  refer,  first,  to  the  dropping  of  the  '  relief 
land  '  ploughing  programme,  which  was  the  minimum  that  could  avert 
a  falling  off  in  future  corn  production  :  and,  secondly,  to  the  emasculation 
of  the  war  emergency  riowers  to  control  bad  farmers  and  enforce  good 
husbandry  which  have  hitherto  been  exercised  bv  the  Agricultural 
Executive  Committees,  and  without  which  they  will  be  deprived  not 
merely  of  their  authority  and  prestige,  but  of  any  power  of  prompt  and 
effective  action.  These  decisions,  in  my  judgment,  are  not  justified  by 
such  labour  and  Parliamentary  difficulties  as  admittedly  exist,  and  the 
'/^sequences  may  be  so  grave  and  irretrievable  that  I  find  myself  unable 
to  share  responsibility  for  them." 
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In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  July  24th,  Lord  Clinton  repeated 
that  imperative  military  necessity  demanded  the  comb-out.  The 
Government  knew  the  amount  of  skilled  labour  that  would  be 
taken,  and  that  the  output  of  food  in  1919  could  not  be  increased, 
and  possibly  could  not  be  maintained.  The  outlook  for  the  harvest? 
was,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory. 

The  Housing  Problem. 

On  July  2nd  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  (Mr. 
Hayes  Fisher)  made  an  important  announcement  as  to  the  attitude 
of  the  Treasury  towards  housing  construction.  A  deputation  from 
the  Labour  Housing  Association  demanded,  among  other  things, 
that  the  Government  should  provide  money  free  of  interest ;  (2)  that 
there  should  be  public  control  in  all  instances ;  (3)  that  women  should 
sit  on  all  housing  committees.  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  in  reply,  said  he 
had  already  put  forward  a  suggestion  that  the  Treasury  should 
lend  money  below  the  rate  at  which  they  borrowed  it,  but  they  had 
said  that  they  could  not  possibly  consider  such  a  proposal.  He 
considered  it  impossible  to  build  houses  for  the  working  classes  at 
an  economic  rent  for  certainly  some  few  years  after  the  war.  Hence 
the  proposal  that  the  Government  should  be  responsible  for  75  per 
cent,  of  the  loss  on  such  rentals  as  were  agreed  on  as  reasonable 
for  the  working  classes  to  pay,  the  local  authorities  being  respon- 
sible for  the  other  25  per  cent.  He  did  not  agree  that  the  local 
authorities  would  shrink  from  that  financial  obligation.  It  was 
proposed  to  limit  the  liability  to  a  penny  rate,  but  he  felt  that- 
many  municipalities  could  afford  to  pay  more,  especially  if  they 
were  going  in  for  a  large  number  of  houses,  and  he  saw  no  objection 
to  the  local  financial  obligation  exceeding  in  certain  instances  the 
amount  specified.  He  wished  to  make  it  clear,  however,  especially 
in  regard  to  rural  authorities,  that  if  the  obligation  exceeded  25 
per  cent.,  it  would  be  within  the  Board's  discretion  to  say  that  the 
liability  should  not  exceed  a  penny  rate.  He  did  not  agree  witJh 
the  suggestion  that  in  no  circumstances  should  private  enterprise 
be  called  in  to  help  the  Board  in  those  matters.  As  this  scheme 
postulated  a  loss,  he  did  not  see  how  it  affected  the  private  owner 
or  public  utility  company  who  were  working  for  a  profit;  but  the 
problem  would  be  an  extraordinarily  difficult  one  to  solve,  and  the 
Board  were  indisposed  to  shut  out  from  their  judgment  any  scheme 
by  which  the  private  owner  or  public  utility  company  might  come 
in  and  help  them.  As  private  owners  had  built  95  per  cent,  of  the 
houses  before  the  war  the  Board  would  not  lay  it  down  that  the 
Treasury  should  not  advance  any  money  to  private  owners  or  public 
utility  companies.  That  must  be  left  to  their  discretion.  In  con- 
clusion, he  said  he  hoped  they  would  all  get  together  and  try  to 
beat  out  an  agreed  scheme  on  which  they  could  all  work  to  build  at 
least  from  200,000  to  300,000  houses  immediately  after  the  war. 
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NOTES    AND  FIGURES. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  8thr 
The  Life  of      the  Second  Reading  was  accorded  without  a 
Parliament.       division  to  a  Bill  prolonging  the  life  of  Par- 
liament for  another  six  months  to  January 

30th,  1919. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  moving  the  Second  Reading,  stated  that  the 
Government  had  never  considered  and  were  unlikely  to  consider 
whether  or  not  an  election  might  be  desirable.  That,  he  insisted,, 
must  depend  on  circumstances  beyond  their  control. 

Mr.  Asquith  thought  the  course  the  Government  had  taken  was 
absolutely  necessary.  The  extension,  he  imagined,  must  be  "  very 
nearly  the  last."  He  claimed  that  the  answer  to  those  who  said 
that  Parliament  had  exceeded  its  mandate  and  was  no  longer  in 
contact  with  the  electorate  was  the  exigencies  of  the  war. 

Later  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  (replying  to  an  expression 
of  hope  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  that  the  Government  would  expedite 
an  appeal  to  the  country)  said  : — 

"  With  regard  to  what  has  been  said  about  the  Government  giving  an 
undertaking  that  there  will  be  an  appeal  to  the  electorate,  of  course  it 
would  be  quite  wrong  for  the  Government  to  prejudge  a  necessity  of  that 
kind.  It  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances  at  any  given  time,  and 
you  have  to  weigh  the  disadvantages  of  the  political  excitement  which  an 
election  causes  against  the  obvious  disadvantages  of  a  House  of  Commons 
not  adequately  representing  the  feeling  of  the  country.  There  is  one 
thing  about  which  I  am  absolutely  certain.  A  war  like  this  could  not 
be  carried  on  for  a  week  by  a  Government  which  did  not  have  in  all 
essential  matters  the  complete  support  of  the  House  of  Commons.  In  the 
same  way,  I  say  it  without  the  smallest  hesitation,  in  a  war  like  this  it 
would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  for  a  single  day  unless  it  was  quite 
evident  that  the  people  of  this  country  were  behind  it.  All  that  must 
weigh  with  the  House  of  Commons  and  with  the  Government,  and  I  am 
perfectly  certain  that  if  the  circumstances  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is 
any  doubt  about  the  Government  representing  the  people  of  this  country 
in  the  policy  which  they  carry  out  that  must  be  set  at  rest  in  the  only 
way  possible,  which  is  an  appeal  to  the  country." — (House  of  Commons, 
Jul;/  8th,  1918). 


In  both  Houses  of  Parliament  addresses 
The  Royal  were  passed,  on  July  8th,  congratulating  the 
Silver  Wedding.    King  and  Queen  on  their  silver  wedding. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  (who  moved  the  address)  remarked  that  the  King  had  faced 
this  time  of  stress  with  the  calmness  of  one  trained  in  youth  to 
encounter  stormy  seas.  Hifl  Ministers  during  the  past  four  years 
could  testify  to  his  undaunted  courage  under  the  most  dismaying 
conditions.  All  this*  he  urged,  had  strengthened  the  Monarchy  in 
times  when  systems  of  government  had  been  put  to  the  most 
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searching  trial.  Mr  Asquith  (who  seconded)  recalled  his  presence 
at  the  wedding  of  the  King  and  Queen  as  Home  Secretary,  and  said 
that  theirs  had  been  from  the  first  an  ideal  English  home.  He  paid 
a  tribute  to  the  King's  efforts  in  the  closing  days  of  July,  1914, 
and  said  that  when  the  full  history  of  that  time  was  unveiled,  it 
would  be  known  with  what  assiduity  his  Majesty  had  striven  for 
peace. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  address  was  moved  by  Lord  Curzon, 
who  explained  that  there  was  no  precedent  for  it  in  our  Parlia- 
mentary history.  Acclaiming  the  King  and  Queen  as  the  leading 
war  workers  of  the  nation,  he  declared  that  they  had  been  enabled 
to  set  at  home  a  new  and  higher  standard  of  active  service  during 
the  war.  Lord  Crewe  seconded  the  Address,  which,  as  in  the  other 
House,  was  agreed  to  with  unanimity  and  acclamation. 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  July  17th,  a 
A  Ministry  of      resolution  was  passed  urging  the  Government 
Health.  to  introduce  at  an  early  date  a  Bill  to  con- 

stitute a  Ministry  of  Health. 
Lord  Willoughby  de  Broke,  who  moved  the  resolution,  observed 
that  it  was  appropriate  the  matter  should  be  debated  in  the  Lords, 
because  it  had  been  burked,  blocked,  and  put  into  the  background 
in  the  Commons.  He  contended  that  this  was  an  urgent  war 
measure,  and  that  it  should  be  accompanied  by  a  break-up  of  the 
Poor  Law.  The  Archbishop  of  York  warmly  supported  the  pro- 
posal, and  declared  that  there  had  never  been  a  subject  on  which 
there  had  been  aroused  in  every  part  of  the  country  a  more  con- 
vinced and  determined  public  opinion. 

Lord  Peel,  replying  for  the  Government,  made  no  promises,  but 
dwelt  rather  on  the  complexity  of  the  problem.  He  suggested  tl  at 
health  administration  was  so  all-pervading  that  it  might  be  very 
difficult  to  concentrate  all  the  duties  connected  with  it  under  one 
authority.  Further,  that  authority  might  almost  be  too  vast  for 
the  administrative  powers  of  any  single  Minister.  He  reminded  the 
House  that  a  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  were  considering  the  ques- 
tion, no  doubt  with  a  view  to  action,  and  concluded  by  offering 
no  opposition  to  the  motion. 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  July  4th,  Lord 
House  of  Lords      Crewe  asked  when  it  was  proposed  to  take 
Reform.  action  upon  the  subject  of  the  reconstitution 

of  the  House  of  Lords,  in  view  of  the  Report 
of  the  Bryce  Conference  ?  He  urged  that,  if  nothing  had  been  done 
in  the  matter  when  a  General  Election  took  pl^ce,  there  were  possi- 
bilities of  serious  constitutional  danger.  He  declared  that  the 
Parliament  Act  was  never  intended  to  be  a  permanent  measure,  and 
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claimed  general  agreement  in  the  view  that  that  Act,  if  not  repealed, 
ought  to  be  seriously  qualified  by  further  legislation. 

Lord  Curzon  stated  that,  since  the  presentation  of  the  Bryce 
Keport.  it  had  been  impossible  for  the  Government  to  consider  the 
subject  with  the  time  and  seriousness  that  it  demanded.  In  any 
case,  he  contended  that  some  assurance  of  agreement  in  Parliament 
and  in  public  opinion  was  required  before  the  Government  could 
devote  itself  to  legislation  on  the  subject.  He  confessed  that  he  had 
not  observed  any  very  general  sense  of  public  enthusiasm  in  favour  of 
the  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord  Bryce  (Chairman  of  the  Conference  which  recently  sub- 
mitted agreed  recommendations  for  reform)  thought  it  would  be 
extremely  undesirable  that  there  should  be  any  discussion  at  this 
stage  on  the  various  schemes  that  had  been  suggested.  He  explained 
that  he  was  struck  by  the  sense,  which  emerged  from  the  Conference 
discussions,  of  the  extraordinary  value  which  a  propsrly  constituted 
Second  Chamber  would  have  in  the  constitution  of  the  country. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  10th, 
Pensions  and       a  discussion  on  pensions  and  politics  took 
Politics.  place. 

Sir  Montague  Barlow  (Chairman  of  the 
Parliamentary  Pensions  Bureau)  moved  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  it  is  essential  that  all  questions  relating  to  pensions  and  allow- 
ances should  be  kept  free  from  party  politics  and  the  influence  of 
party  organisations.  He  narrated  the  history  of  the  controversy, 
beginning  with  the  setting  up  of  a  Pensions  Bureau  by  the  Liberal 
Party,  and  with  similar  action  by  the  Labour  Party,  and  asked  the 
House  to  declare  that  pensions  should  not  become  a  matter  of 
political  football. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hogge  (hon.  sec.  of  the  Liberal  War  Pensions  Bureau) 
moved  an  amendment  to  the  effect  that  all  political  parties  should 
use  their  influence  to  secure  an  adequate  scale  of  pensions  and 
prompt  administration.  He  asserted  that  the  Labour  Party  had 
made  a  bargain  with  the  Government  that  the  Ministry  of  Pensions 
should  be  given  to  one  of  their  members.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  inter- 
vened to  say  that,  so  far  as  he  knew,  that  was  not  true.  Mr.  Hogge 
retorted  by  saying  that  he  had  refused  the  offer  of  the  Pensions 
Under-Secretaryship  on  the  ground  that  the  Government  had  no 
right  to  hand  over  the  post  of  Minister  to  one  party,  and  had  there- 
upon been  told  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  he  would  receive  no  further 
political  promotion.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  emphatically  denied  every 
word  of  this  statement. 

Mr.  Hodge  explained  that  the  Ministry  of  Pensions  refused  to 
deal  with  cases  referred  to  it  by  political  organisations,  and  he  hoped 
the  House  would  back  him  up  in  that  determination.  He  thought  it 
would  be  a  deplorable  thing  if  party  organisations  were  formed  to 
take  up  the  grievances  of  discharged   soldiers,  and   promised  to 
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co-operate  with  any  non-party  committee  which  the  House  might 
set  up  to  secure  the  best  that  could  be  done  for  the  men  who  had 
suffered  in  the  war. 

In  the  result  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  132  votes  to  34,  a 
majority  of  98. 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  10th, 
National  a  debate  took  place  on  recent  developments 

Shipyards.  of  the  national  shipyard  scheme.  The 
matter  arose  on  a  motion  for  adjournment 
moved  by  Mr.  France  (L),  who  declared  that  no  ships  had  yet 
appeared  from  the  national  yards,  and  that  none  were  likely  to 
appear  for  some  time.  He  expressed  the  feeling  that  the  thing  had 
become  a  speculative  adventure  and  asked  for  an  interim  injunction, 
so  that  the  Government  could  not  proceed  further  until  the  House 
of  Commons  had  expressed  its  opinion  upon  the  matter. 

Sir  Eric  Geddes,  replying  for  the  Admiralty,  declined  to  make 
excuses  for  the  national  yards,  and  offered  instead  an  explanation 
and  a  justification.  After  explaining  in  detail  why  the  original 
plan  of  building  the  fabricated  ships  in  these  yards  with  prisoners 
of  war  and  military  labour  had  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  civilian 
labour,  he  made  it  plain  that  Lord  Pirrie,  the  War  Cabinet,  and  he, 
backed  the  scheme  in  every  way  and  the  whole  of  it.  In  his  opinion 
and  in  that  of  his  advisers  the  national  yards  would  be  a  great 
asset.  He  gave  an  assurance  that  they  were  being  constructed  in 
a  thoroughly  practical  way.  Lord  Pirrie,  he  explained,  had  brought 
to  the  Severn  the  managing  director  of  his  Belfast  yard  and  a  very 
large  number  of  the  drawing  staff  and  technical  hands.  The  Govern- 
ment, he  declared,  believed  that  the  national  yards  would  be  a  suc- 
cess, and  the  Controller-General  and  he  meant  to  see  the  scheme 
through. 

The  subject  was  again  debated  on  July  30th,  when  Sir  Eric 
Geddes  once  more  defended  the  scheme. 


During  July  the  question  of  the  treat- 
Enemy  Aliens.      ment  of  enemy  aliens  was  freely  discussed, 
in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  and  both 
Houses  gave  consideration  to  the  subject. 

House  of  Lords  Debate. 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  July  8th,  Lord  Beresford  opened  the 
debate  by  asking  the  Government,  among  other  things,  to  give 
returns  of  the  number  of  uninterned  aliens  in  the  country,  of  the 
number  naturalised  since  the  war,  and  of  the  number  of  naturalised 
aliens  employed  in  Government  offices.  He  spoke  on  the  irritation 
and  anxiety  prevailing  in  the  country  on  the  subject,  and  com- 
plained that  the  Government  had  never  put  forward  a  clear  and 
definite  alien  policy. 
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Lord  Buckinaster  declared  that  although  it  had  been  suggested 
that  German  influence  permeated  society  and  influenced  Parlia- 
ment, not  a  case  had  been  quoted  which  in  the  least  justified  the 
allegations.  This  view  was  dissented  from  by  Lord  Lincolnshire, 
who  asked  the  House  to  realise  the  astonishment  and  resentment 
that  the  French  must  feel  at  our  kid-glove  treatment  of  suspected 
aliens,  while  Lord  St.  Davids  insisted  that  the  Liberal  Party  ought 
not  to  be  tarred  with  the  words  of  Lord  Buckmaster,  "  because  I 
think  very  few  of  us  agree-  with  him."  Lord  Denbigh  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  Government  had  themselves  to  blame  to  a  very 
large  extent  for  the  prevailing  unrest.  Lord  Parmoor,  on  the  other 
hand,  argued  that  naturalised  aliens  were  entitled  to  the  benefits 
which  naturalisation  gave  them.  Lord  Sandhurst,  who  replied  on 
behalf  of  the  Government,  repeated  the  substance  of  earlier  Minis- 
terial statements  on  the  question. 

House    of    Commons  Debate. 

The  subject  was  debated  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  July 
11th,  when  the  Home  Secretary  (Sir  G.  Cave)  surveyed  in  turn  the 
various  aspects  of  the  question  as  they  had  been  presented  to  the 
Prime  Minister  and  the  general  public  by  the  recent  report  of  six 
Members  of  Parliament.  The  Home  Secretary,  while  realising  the 
prevailing  anxiety  in  the  public  mind,  argued  that  this  was  attri- 
butable in  large  measure  to  insufficient  knowledge  of  the  steps 
already  taken  against  an  alien  danger,  and  he  incidentally  claimed 
that  no  ill-consequences  had  occurred  as  a  result  of  the  present 
system.  He  announced  that,  except  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
war,  spies  had  not  been  found  among  subjects  of  enemy  States,  but 
among  other  nationalities.  Sir  George  Cave  intimated  the  new 
measures  which  the  Government  proposed  to  take.  These  may  be 
summarised  as  follows: — 

Internment  of  Enemy  Aliens. 

The  lists  of  men  exempted  from  internment  and  women  from 
repatriation  to  be  carefully  reviewed  and  drastically  revised  by  the 
existing  Advisory  Committees,  strengthened  by  additional  members, 
including  at  least  one  military  representative. 

The  committees  not  to  hold  all  their  sittings  in  London  and  Edin- 
burgh, but  to  go  into  the  provinces,  and  deal  with  some  of  the  oases  on 
the  spot.  The  committees  to  state  their  reasons  for  any  exemptions 
that  they  recommend,  and,  where  exemptions  are  granted,  the  statement 
of  reasons  to  be  open  to  the  public. 

Review  of  Naturalisation  Certificates. 

All  certificates  of  naturalisation  granted  to  enemy  aliens  during  the 
war  to  be  reviewed  by  the  Judicial  Committee  to  be  appointed  under  the 
British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Bill  to  deal  with  other  appli- 
cations for  revision. 

If  the  committee  advise,  they  will  be  revoked. 
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Changes  of  Name. 

No  person  who  is  not  a  natural-born  British  subject  to  change  his 
name  without  a  licence  from  the  Secretary  of  State.  That  applies  to 
all  persons  not  natural-born  British  subjects,  a  law  which  already 
applies  to  enemy  aliens. 

This  provision  to  be  retrospective. 

Employment  in  Government  Offices. 

A  rule  to  be  made  that  no  person  shall  be  employed  in  a  Government 
office  during  the  war  unless  he  is  a  child  of  natural-born  subjects  of 
this  country  or  of  an  Allied  country. 

Exceptions  to  be  allowed  where  there  is  a  definite  national  reason. 
Any  questions  of  exception  from  the  rule  to  be  decided  by  a  small  com- 
mittee, composed  of  men  who  will  command  public  confidence,  and  who 
will  be  wholly  independent  of  any  Department  of  the  Government.  The 
"  national  reasons  "  not  to  be  made  public. 

Aliens  other  than  Enemy  Aliens. 

The  system  of  identity  books  to  be  made  universal,  so  that  every 
alien  can  be  called  upon  to  show  it. 

There  would  have  been  before  now  wholesale  deportations  from 
London  and  elsewhere  of  undesirable  aliens  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
finding  shipping  to  transport  them  to  their  homes.  The  Government 
intend  to  do  their  very  utmost  to  help  the  Shipping  Controller  to  get 
over  that  difficulty  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Enemy  Patents. 

All  patents  issued  to  enemy  subjects  before  the  war  to  be  vested  in 
the  Public  Trustee. 

The  receiving  of,  applications  from  enemy  subjects  for  the  grant  of 
patents  to  be  discontinued. 

Enemy  Businesses. 

Where  it  has  not  been  possible  to  wind  up  a  business  because  a 
partnership  between  enemy  aliens  and  British  subjects  was  automa- 
tically dissolved  by  the  war,  power  to  be  taken  to  wind  it  up. 

The  Board  of  Trade  to  have  power  to  wind  up  a  company  which 
owns  a  business  but  is  distinct  from  it,  and  to  strike  it  off  the  register 
at  the  time  when  the  business  is  closed. 

Enemy  Banks. 

The  Court  to  be  applied  to  at  once  for  winding-up  orders  for  these 
banks.  The  result  will  be  to  put  them  into  liquidation.  The  assets  can 
then  be  got  in  and  distributed  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  the 
business  ended. 

Legislation  to  be  introduced  somewhat  on  the  lines  of  the  Non- 
Ferrous  Metals  Act,  making  it  impossible  for  a  period  of  years  to  open 
any  enemy  bank  in  this  country  after  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  had  given 
a  good  deal  of  attention  to  the  matter  during  the  last  few  weeks, 
because  he  considered  it  was  of  grave  concern  affecting  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war.  What  really  mattered  now,  he  declared,  was  that 
each  of  the  Home  Secretary's  propositions  should  be  carried  out 
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vigorously,  "  even  rigorously/'  but  with  absolute  fairness.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  been  uneasy  about  cases  that  had  arisen  in  the 
public  service.  Things  had  happened,  he  said,  which  he  would 
rather  had  not  happened,  and  he  hoped  the  new  Committee  would 
do  their  work  quite  ruthlessly.  He  insisted  that  the  existence  of  a 
deep  sentiment  on  the  subject  in  the  public  mind  was  the  Germans' 
own  fault.  He  narrated  how  at  every  British  set-back  he  received 
anonymous  letters  written  by  Germans  in  this  country,  crowing 
over  us.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  regarded  the  argument  for  a 
revision  of  the  exemptions  from  internment  as  very  strong.  There 
was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  facts  were  of  such  a  kind  as  to 
make  us  feel  a  little  anxious  about  the  presence  of  aliens  in  positions 
where  they  could  do  harm.  He  asked  members  and  those  outside 
who  had  evidence  to  place  it  at  the  disposal  of  the  proper  Depart- 
ment, which  would  examine  each  case  from  the  standpoint  that  in 
time  of  war  the  country  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt.  The 
only  limit  he  set  was  that  he  would  not  enter  into  competition  with 
Germany  in  inhumanity  and  injustice. 

Committee  to  Review  Exemptions. 
On  July  23rd  it  was  announced  that  the  Home  Secretary  had 
appointed  the  following  Committee  to  examine  the  cases  of  enemy- 
aliens  who  have  hitherto  been  exempted  from  internment  or  repatria- 
tion, and  to  report  in  each  case  whether  they  recommend  that 
the  exemption  should  be  withdrawn,  with  a  view  to  the 
internment  or  repatriation  of  the  person  concerned,  or 
whether  they  recommend  that  the  exemption  should  be 
continued  and.  if  so,  on  what  grounds : — Mr.  Justice 
Sankey,  Mr.  Justice  Younger,  Sir  John  Butcher,  Bt.,  K.C., 
M.P.,  Lord  Lambourne,  Sir  Donald  Maclean,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  John 
J.  Mooney,  M.P.  The  Committee  are  authorised  to  appoint  any 
person  (whether  a  member  of  the  Committee  or  not)  to  hold  any 
inquiry  which  they  may  consider  necessary,  and  to  report  on  it  to 
the  Committee. 

The  Revocation  of  Certificates. 
Tn  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  12th,  the  Home  Secretary 
moved  the  Second  Reading  of  the  British  Nationality  and  Status  of 
Aliens  Bill,  and  this  was  agreed  to  without  a  division.  Sir  George 
Cave  explained  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  Bill  was  to  introduce 
wider  powers  of  revoking  certificates  of  naturalisation  and  to  provide 
machinery  for  the  purpose.  Under  the  existing  law  certificates 
could  only  be  revoked  if  they  had  been  obtained  by  false  representa- 
tion or  fraud.    Tt  was  now  proposed  to  extend  that  power  :  (1)  In 

cases  of  disloyalty  ;  (2)  in  cases  of  serious  criminal  offence  or  of  bad 
character;  (3)  where  a  person  acted  contrary  to  the  declaration 
which  he  made  when  he  was  naturalised.  The  Home  Secretary- 
announced  that  it  was  proposed  to  amend  the  Bill  by  inserting  an 
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express  direction  that  a  certificate  granted  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war  should  be  subject  to  review,  and  might  be  revoked.  He 
■did  not  think,  however,  that  that  direction  should  apply  to  British- 
born  persons.  The  measure,  he  stated,  had  been  approved  in  prin- 
ciple by  the  Imperial  Conference  in  1917,  and  the  draft  had  since 
been  approved  by  India  and  the  self-governing  Dominions,  except 
Australia,  which,  however,  had  indicated  no  dissent.  He  hoped 
that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  making  the  law  of  nationality 
uniform  throughout  the  Empire  would  now  be  overcome,  and  he 
proposed  to  refer  the  question  very  shortly  to  a  conference  of 
experts. 

In  the  course  of  debate  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  cordially  welcomed 
the  Bill,  and  Sir  Willoughby  Dickinson  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bill  raised  in  an  acute  form  the  question  of  the  nationality 
of  married  women. 

On  the  Third  Reading,  on  July  19th,  the  main  point  of  criticism 
was  that  the  proposals  were  inadequate ;  but  Sir  G.  Cave  claimed 
that  he  had  done  his  duty  and  had  been  very  strict  in  his  interpreta- 
tion of  the  law  regarding  aliens. 


In  the  Magazine  for  July,  at  page  332, 
The   Education     the  progress  of  the  Education  Bill  in  Com- 
Bill. — In  The      mittee  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  traced 
Commons.  to  the  end  of  Clause  13.    The  story  of  the 

subsequent  proceedings  in  the  Commons  is 
briefly  summarised  below. 

Committee. 

1.  Sir  W.  Cheyne  (U)  moved  {July  1st)  an  amendment  to  Clause 
18  (which  makes  provision  for  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  and 
educational  institutions  and  for  the  treatment  of  children  and  young 
persons  attending  them)  providing  that  the  local  Education 
Authority  should  not  establish  a  general  domiciliary  sea: vice  of  treat- 
ment by  medical  practitioners  for  children  and  young  persons  to 
whom  the  section  applied,  and  that  in  making  arrangements'  for  this 
treatment  the  local  education  authority  should  consider  how  far 
they  could  avail  themselves  of  the  services  of  private  medical 
practitioners.   Agreed  to. 

2.  Sir  M.  Sykes  (U)  moved  (July  1st)  an  amendment  to  Clause 
20  (which  enables  local  education  authorities  to  make  arrangements, 
either  of  a  permanent  or  temporary  character,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  board  and  lodging,  for  children  in  exceptional  circum- 
stances) providing  that  when  a  child  is  boarded-out  arrangements 
shall  be  made,  if  the  parents  so  request,  that  the  boardinig-out  shall 
be  with  a  person  belonging  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  child's 
parents.    Agreed  to. 
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New  Clauses. 

1.  Mr.  Fisher  moved  {July  3rd)  a  new  clause  giving  any  rate- 
payer the  right  to  inspect  the  minutes  of  any  local  education 
authority  on  payment  of  a  fe>e  of  a  shilling. 

2.  Sir  J.  Yoxall  (L)  moved  (July  3rd)  a  new  clause  providing 
for  compensation  to  teachers  deprived  of  their  employment  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  owing  to  legislative  or  administrative  changes. 
Agreed  to. 

3.  Major  Hills  (U)  moved  (July  3rd)  a  new  clause  extending 
the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Defective  and  Epileptic 
Children)  Act,  1914,  relating  to  mentally  defective  children,  so  as 
to  apply  to  physically  defective  and  epileptic  children.    Agreed  to. 

4.  Mr.  Haydn  Jones  (L)  moved  (July  3rd)  a  new  clause  making 
it  clear  that  in  connection  with  the  provision  of  scholarships  under 
the  Education  Acts  there  should  also  be  power  to  include  allowances 
for  maintenance.   Agreed  to. 

Report  Stage. 

1.  Mr.  Fisher  moved  (J uly  15th)  an  amendment  to  Clause  8 
(provisions  as  to  compulsory  attendance  at  school)  enabling  the  Board 
of  Education,  on  the  application  of  the  local  education  authority,  to 
authorise  the  instruction  of  children  in  public  elementary  schools 
till  the  end  of  the  school  term  in  which  they  reached  the  age  of 
sixteen,  or,  in  special  circumstances,  such  later  age  as  appeared  to 
the  Board  desirable.    Agreed  to. 

2.  Sir  M.  Sykes  (U)  moved  (July  15th)  to  add  to  Clause  10  a 
provision  that  "  if  a  young  person  or  the  parent  of  a  young  person 
under  the  age  of  16  represents  in  writing  to  the  local  education 
authority  that  he  objects  to  any  part  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
continuation  school  which  the  young  person  is  required  to  attend, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  contrary  or  offensive  to  his  religious  belief, 
the  obligation  under  this  Act  to  attend  that  school  for  the  purpose 
of  such  instruction  shall  not  apply  to  him,  and  the  local  education 
authority  shall,  if  practicable,  arrange  for  him  to  attend  some  other 
instruction  in  lieu  thereof  or  some  other  school."    Agreed  to. 

3.  Mr.  Fisher  moved  (July  15th)  an  amendment  to  Clause  13 
(which  regulates  the  employment  of  school  children  before  and  after 
school  hours)  providing  that  a  local  education  authority  might  make 
a  by-law  permitting,  with  reference  to  such  occupations  as  may  be 
specified  and  subject  to  such  conditions  as  may  be  neoessary  to  safe- 
guard the  interests  of  the  children,  the  employment  of  children  on 
Sundays,  and  the  employment  of  children  by  their  parents,  but  so 
that  any  such  employment  on  a  school  day  before  nine  in  the 
morning  should  .be  limited  to  one  hour.  In  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion Mr.  Fisher  said  he  was  willing  to  insert  words  providing 
that  a  child  employed  before  nine  in  the  morning  should  not  be 
employed  for  more  than  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  with  that 
addition  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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4.  Mr.  L.  Scott  (U)  moved  (July  16th)  an  amendment  to  Clause 
35  providing  that  a  County  Council  shall  consult  smaller  authorities 
before  deciding  to  raise  money  within  the  area.    Agreed  to. 

5.  Sir  H.  Hibbert  (U)  moved  (July  16th)  an  amendment 
allowing  seven  years  from  the  appointed  day  to  a  County  Council 
(other  than  the  London  County  Council)  to  establish  schools  for 
boarding  and  lodging  physically  defective  and  epileptic  children. 
Agreed  to. 

Third  Reading. 

On  the  motion  for  the  third  reading  of  the  Bill,  on  July  16th, 
Colonel  Wedgwood  (L)  moved  the  rejection  of  the  measure  on  the 
ground  that  the  agitation  behind  the  Bill  had  been  engineered 
by  big  businesses  and  manufacturers,  who  had  in  view  the  pro- 
duction' of  a  working-class  proletariat,  controlled  and  disciplined 
for  the  purposes  of  industrial  development,  and  that  in  this  instance 
a  case  for  compulsion  had  not  been  made  out. 

Mr.  H.  Samuel  (L)  congratulated  Mr.  Fisher  on  the  passage 
of  the  measure,  which  he  described  as  a  great  Bill.    Public  opinion, 
approved  of  its  general  principles  and  scope,  and  it  took  a  long  step 
forward  towards  the  completion  of  a  really  national  system  of 
education. 

Mr.  Fisher  thanked  the  House  for  the  help  which  had  been 
given  at  every  stage  of  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  and  acknowledged 
the  debt  which  he  owed  for  the  forbearance  and  the  useful  sug- 
gestions which  had  been  made  from  all  quarters  of  the  House,  and 
not  least  from  the  Front  Opposition  Bench.  A  Bill  so  large  and 
complex,  touching  national  life  at  so  many  points,  and  comprising 
in  its  scope  not  only  great  educational  developments,  but  a  code  of 
administrative  provisions  and  a  much -needed  revolution  in  elemen- 
tary school  finance,  could  not  have  reached  this  stage  unless  it  had 
been  received  by  the  House  with  cordial  good  will  and  with  general 
sympathy.  It  had  not  been  an  easy  Bill  to  draft,  but,  thanks  to  the 
forbearance  of  the  House,  it  had  been  a  very  easy  Bill  to  conduct. 
The  debates  upon  it  would  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  English 
education. 

The  motion  for  the  rejection  was  negatived,  and  the  Bill  was 
read  a  third  time. 


Ministerial  Changes. 

The  following  Ministerial  changes  have  been  announced : — 
Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  M.P.  (Lab)  to  be  Food  Controller,  in  succession 

to  the  late  Lord  Bhondda  (L). 
Sir  L.  Worthington-Evans,  M.P.  (U),  Minister  of  Blockade,  in 

succession  to  Lord  Kobert  Cecil. 
Lord  Robert  Cecil,  M.P.  (U),  Assistant  Secretary  for  Foreign 

Affairs. 
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Major-General  J.  A.  B.  Seely,  D.S.O.,  M.P.  (L),  Parliamentary 
Under  Secretary  to  the  Minister  of  Munitions,  in  succession  to 
Sir  L.  Worthing^ on-Evans. 

Major  Hon.  Waldorf  Astor,  M.P.  (U),  Parliamentary  Secretary 
to  the  Ministry  of  Food,  in  succession  to  Mr.  J.  R.  dynes. 


Government  Blue  Books  and  Returns. 


East     India     {Constitutional     lit  forms) 
Indian  Reforms.     Report.    [Cd.  9109.]    Price  Is.  3d. 

Far-reaching  changes  in  the  principles 
and  framework  of  Indian  Government  are  recommended  to  the 
Government  in  a  Report  signed  jointly  by  Mr.  Edwin  Montagu 
(Secretary  of  State  for  India)  and  Lord  Chelmsford  (the  Viceroy) 
at  Simla  on  April  22nd  last.  With  appendices  the  Report  covers 
300  octavo  pages.  It  is  based  on  an  investigation  by  Mr.  Montagu 
and  Lord  Chelmsford  of  nearly  six  months'  duration,  in  pursuance 
of  the  pledge  given  by  the  War  Cabinet  on  August  20th  last  that 
substantial  steps  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  direction 
of  the  policy  then  announced  of  "  the  gradual  development  of  self- 
governing  institutions  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation  of 
responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British 
Empire."  It  is  also  in  accordance  with  the  pledge  then  given  that 
the  Report  is  published,  not  as  definitely  adopted  in  all  its  details 
by  the  War  Cabinet,  but  for  purposes  of  discussion  and  criticism. 

The  first  half  of  a  Report  covering  356  paragraphs  is  devoted  to 
a  detailed  and  candid  survey  of  the  Indian  problem,  and  to  an 
explanation  of  its  manifold  factors  and  inherent  difficulties. 
Testimony  is  borne  both  to  the  courage,  patience,  and  high  purpose 
with  which  the  existing  edifice  of  government  in  India  has  been 
built  up;  and,  to  the  hearty  and  genuine  sympathy  of  the  people 
with  the  cause  of  the  Allies,  to  which  India  has  so  largely  contri- 
buted. The  declaration  both  of  our  own  and  of  American  states- 
men as  to  the  liberalising  aims  of  the  Allies  are  shown  to  have  given 
new  force  and  vitality  to  the  growing  demand  among  the  progressive 
section  of  the  people  for  self-government.  The  Morley-Minto 
reforms  of  nine  years  ago,  at  any  rate  in  the  legislative  sphere,  are 
held  to  afford  no  room  for  further  advance  on  the  same  lines,  since 
they  initiated  Parliamentary  usages  "  up  to  a  point  where  they 
cause  the  maximum  of  friction,  but  short  of  that  at  which  by  having 
a  real  sanction  behind  them  they  can  begin  to  do  good."  Nor  are 
recently  formulated  unofficial  schemes  regarded  with  favour.  That 
in  which  the  Indian  National  Congress  and  the  All  India  Moslem 
League  have  co-operated  is  regarded  as  having  inherent  defects 
which  would  make  the  working  of  the  machine  impossible  and  as 
being  the  negation  of  the  ultimate  end  in  view — responsible  Govern- 
ment. The  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Viceroy  also  reject  the  idea 
embodied  in  a  joint  address  of  European  and  Indian  gentlemen, 
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promoted  by  Mr.  Lionel  Curtis,  of  establishing  in  the  provinces  a 
superior  and  one  or  more  Indian  executives,  each  working  in  con- 
junction with  a  separate  legislature  of  its  own.  Such  dualism,  it  is 
observed,  would  have  very  grave  disadvantages. 

At  the  same  time  the  authors  candidly  admit  that  their  own 
scheme,  avowedly  transitional  in  character,  is  not  entirely  logical. 
Such  plans  of  transition  are  charged  with  potentialities  of  friction. 

Hope  of  avoiding  mischief  lies  in  facing  the  fact  that  they  are  tem- 
porary expedients  for  training  purposes,  and  in  providing  that  the 
goal  is  not  merely  kept  in  sight  but  made  attainable,  not  by  agitation 
but  by  the  operation  of  machinery  inherent  in  the  scheme  itself." 
(Paragraph  354.)  Accordingly,  side  by  side  with  the  conferment 
of  complete  popular  government  in  local  bodies  and  the  largest 
possible  independence  for  them  of  outside  control,  an  increasing 
degree  of  responsibility  is  to  be  given  in  the  provinces.  They  are 
to  have  "  the  largest  measure  of  independence,  legislative,  adminis- 
trative, and  financial,  of  the  Government  of  India  which  is  com- 
patible with  the  due  discharge  by  the  latter  of  its  own 
responsibilities."  (Paragraph  189.)  Devolution  is  to  take  the  form 
of  giving  responsibility  in  certain  subjects  to  be  known  as  transferred 
subjects— namely,  those  affording  "  most  opportunity  for  local  know- 
ledge and  social  service,  those  in  which  Indians  have  shown  them- 
selves to  be  keenly  interested,  those  in  which  mistakes  which  might 
occur,  though  serious,  would  not  be  irremediable,  and  those  which 
stand  most  in  need  of  development."    (Paragraph  238.) 

With  this  end  in  view  in  all  the  major  provinces  (excluding 
Burma),  the  Executive  Government  will  consist  of  a  Governor  and 
an  Executive  Council  of  two  members,  one  of  them  an  Indian,  to  have 
charge  of  the  reserved  subjects;  and  a  Minister  or  Ministers  to  be 
appointed  for  the  term  of  the  Legislative  Council,  and  to  have  charge 
of  transferred  subjects.  There  may  also  be  an  additional  member 
or  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  from  among  his  senior 
officials  for  purposes  of  consultation  and  "advice.  The  Government 
thus  constituted  will  deliberate  generally  as  a  whole,  but  the 
Governor  is  to  have  power  to  summon  either  part  of  his  Government 
to  deliberate  with  him  separately.  Decisions  on  reserved  subjects 
and  on  the  supply  for  them  will  rest  with  the  Governor  and  his 
Executive  Council ;  while  decisions  on  transferred  subjects  and  the 
supply  for  them  will  rest  with  the  Governor  and  the  Ministers.  In 
each  province  the  Legislative  Council  will  have  a  substantial  majority 
of  elected  members,  to  be  chosen  on  as  broad  a  franchise  as  possible. 
The  official  element  is  to  be  no  larger  than  is  considered  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  business.  Contributions  to  the  Government 
of  India  to  supplement  its  own  resources  for  the  upkeep  of  all  Indian 
services  are  to  be  a  first  charge  on  provincial  revenues.  The  remain- 
ing provincial  revenues  are  to  be  administered  by  the  provincial 
governments,  which  are  to  be  given,  within  defined  limits,  powers 
of  taxation  and  borrowing. 
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What  has  hitherto  been  known  as  the  Viceregal  Legislature  will 
"be  bifurcated.  The  Legislative  Assembly  of  India  (as  the  existing 
Council  will  be  named)  will  be  raised  to  a  total  strength  of  about 
100  members.  The  official  majority  disappears,  since  two-thirds  of 
the  members  are  to  be  elected.  Of  the  remaining  third  to  be- 
nominated  by  the  Viceroy,  not  less  than  a  third  again  is  to  consist 
of  non-officials.  The  second  chamber,  the  Council  of  State — to 
"develop  something  of  the  experience  and  dignity  of  a  body  of 
Elder  Statesmen" — is  to  take  its  part  in  ordinary  legislative 
business,  and  to  be  the  final  legislative  authority  in  matters  which 
the  Government  regards  as  essential.  It  will  consist  of  fifty 
members,  exclusive  of  the  Governor-General,  twenty-one  to  be 
elected  and  twenty-nine  nominated.  The  proposals  for  ensuring 
both  in  the  provinces  and  at  Delhi  the  enactment  of  necessary  legis- 
lation depend  upon  a  process  initiated  by  certification.  Thus  in 
the  provinces  the  Governor  will  have  the  power  to  certify  that  a 
measure  is  essential  for  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  province 
or  any  part  thereof,  or  for  the  discharge  of  his  responsibility  for 
the  reserved  subjects.  Both  at  headquarters  and  in  the  provinces 
standing  committees  of  the  Legislature  are  to  be  associated  with  as 
many  departments  of  Government  as  possible  for  advisory  purposes. 

Other  proposals  include  the  setting  up  of  an  Indian  Privy 
Council,  appointments  being  made  by  the  King-Emperor  for  life; 
of  a  permanent  Council  of  Princes,  to  consider  questions  affecting 
the  States,  and  those  of  concern  either  to  the  Empire  as  a  whole  or 
to  British  India  and  the  States  in  common ;  the  appointment  of  a 
commission,  the  names  to  be  submitted  to  Parliament,  ten  years 
after  the  first  meeting  of  the  new  councils,  to  resurvey  the  whole 
political  situation  and  judge  what  further  devolution  can  be  made; 
the  appointment  of  similar  commissions  thereafter  at  intervals  of 
not  less  than  twelve  years;  the  setting  up  at  an  early  date  of  a 
committee  to  examine  and  report  on  the  present  constitution  of  the 
India  Council  and  on  the  India  Office  establishment;  the  placing  of 
the  salary  of  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  Home  estimates  and  the 
setting  up  each  session  of  a  House  of  Commons  Select  Committee 
on  India.  The  authors  claim  that  there  is  no  inconsistency  "in 
distinguishing  between  the  general  direction  and  the  execution  of 
policy,  nor  in  desiring  at  one  and  the  same  time  that  the  directing 
power  shall  be  more  interested  and  better  informed  and  that  the 
executive  agents  shall  be  given  a  larger  measure  of  discretion  within 
the  limits  laid  down  for  them."    (Paragraph  295.) 

Throughout  the  Report  there  runs  the  recognition  that  subse- 
quent approximation  to  complete  responsibility  must  largely  turn 
on  the  measure  in  which  the  growing  electorate  give  evidence  of  an 
active  and  intelligent  use  of  the  franchise.  The  attainment  of  the 
goal  will  depend  largely  upon  the  efforts  of  the  Indian  people  them- 
selves. "  It  would  not  be  fair  to  give  it  to  them  till  they  fulfil  the 
ncepsary  conditions."    (Paragraph  2G4.) 
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WAR  PENSIONS. 

[Mr.  T.  H.  Garside  (Secretary  of  the  Liberal  War  Pensions 
Bureau,  108,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  I)  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  or  deal  with  any  pensions  problem  that  may  be  sent  to  him.] 

Recent  Orders  and  Instructions. 

Service  Pension. 

A  man  retained  in  the  Army  after  twenty-one  years'  service  may,  on 
his  subsequent  discharge,  have  his  pension  assessed  upon  his  extended 
service,  but  no  addition  to  a  pension  so  calculated  will  be  made  in  conse- 
quence. A  N.C.O.  discharged  during  the  present  war  on  completion  of 
service  or  on  account  of  medical  unfitness,  who,  not  being  a  pensioner, 
re-enlists  voluntarily,  may,  if  finally  discharged  as  a  N.C.O. ,  be 
permitted  to  reckon  his  service  on  both  attestations  as  continuous 
(A.O.  40,  1918). 

Officers  holding  temporary  commissions  in  Infantry  or  Cavalry  Regi- 
ments, the  Royal  Artillery,  Royal  Engineers,  Machine  Gun  Corps,  or 
Tank  Corps,  are  to  be  paid  on  the  scale  of  officers  not  promoted  from  the 
ranks.  They  receive  an  equipment  allowance  of  £50.  Officers  granted 
permanent  combatant  commissions  in  the  Regular  Army  on  or  after 
May  3rd,  1918,  and  while  serving  on  ordinary  peace  attestation  are,  in 
addition  to  the  equipment  grant  of  £50,  entitled  on  the  cessation  of 
hostilities  to  an  outfit  allowance  of  £107  10s.,  providing  they  agree  to 
serve  for  two  years  from  that  date.  If  an  officer  dies  during  hostilities 
the  allowance  of  £107  10s.  is  credited  to  his  estate  (A.O.  159,  1918). 

Special  Campaign  Pension. 

A  discharged  soldier  in  receipt  of  a  special  Campaign  Pension  under 
the  terms  of  Article  1117  of  the  1914  Warrant  may  now  be  awarded  an 
extra  2s.  6d.  weekly  while  under  the  age  of  70.  This  concession  dates 
from  May  1st,  and  will  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the  concession  to 
Pensions  under  the  Old  Age  Pension  Act  remains  in  force  (A.O.  167, 
1918. 

Alternative  Pension. 

23.  — The  object  of  an  alternative  pension  is  "  to  place  the  man  in  the 
same  position  financially,  within  reasonable  limits,  as  he  enjoyed  before 
the  war,  after  making  allowance  for  his  remaining  capacity  for  earning 
a  living." 

24.  — The  Regulations  provide  that  if  the  disablement  pension  awarded 
a  man  with  children's  allowances  (if  any),  together  with  the  average 
earnings  (if  any)  of  which  he  remains  capable,  are  less  than  his  pre-war 
earnings,  there  may  be  granted,  temporarily  or  permanently,  in  lieu  of 
the  disablement  pension  and  children's  allowances,  a  pension  which, 
together  with  the  average  earnings  (if  any)  of  which  he  is  judged  capable, 
shall  not  exceed  his  pre-war  earnings  up  to  a  maximum  of  50s.  a  week 
plus  half  of  any  pre-war  earnings  between  50s.  and  100s.  a  week.  In  the 
case  of  a  man  who  has  lost  both  arms  or  both  legs  or  the  sight  of  both 
eyes,  the  average  earnings  (if  any)  of  which  he  may  be  capable  are  not 
to  be  taken  into  account. 

25.  — An  alternative  pension  is  only  awarded  to  a  disabled  man  who  is 
in  receipt  of  a  minimum  pension. 

26.  — A  man  who  has  been  awarded  a  gratuity  is  not  eligible  for  an 
alternative  pension. 
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27.  — The  minimum  pension  is  determined  not  with  reference  to  the 
individual  man's  capacity  for  earning  a  livelihood,  but  with  reference  to 
the  extent  of  physical  disablement  caused  by  the  injury  or  disease. 

28.  — It  is  not  intended  to  be  contingent  upon  circumstances,  nor  is  it 
liable  to  be  adjusted  in  amount  according  to  the  needs  of  the  applicant, 
but  is  made  permanent  at  such  rate  or  rates  of  wages  as  the  man  may 
have  been  capable  of  earning  during  any  part  of  the  first  two  years  of 
the  currency  of  the  pension,  and  when  the  assessment  of  permanent 
disability  has  been  established. 

29.  — It  is  provided  that  the  cessation  or  reduction  of  any  allowance 
made  in  respect  of  the  children  of  a  disabled  man  in  receipt  of  pension, 
may  not  be  taken  into  consideration  in  any  application  for  review  with 
the  object  of  the  award  of  an  alternative  pension. 

30.  — This  form  of  pension  is  now  awarded  only  from  the  date  of 
application. 

31.  — Alternative  pension  takes  the  place  of  supplementary  pension, 
whether  awarded  to  disabled  men  or  to  widows. 

32.  — Supplementary  pensions  already  awarded  are  reckoned  as  alterna- 
tive pensions  for  the  }>eriod  of  their  currency. 

33.  — A  service  pension  may  not  be  taken  into  account  in  the  assessment 
of  income  for  the  purpose  of  an  alternative  award. 

34.  — An  alternative  pension  may  continue  to  be  paid  to  a  man  who 
re-enlists  or  joins  the  Navy  or  Air  Force,  or  is  granted  a  commission,  or 
is  recalled  to  Naval,  Military,  or  Air  Service. 

35.  — If  the  pension  is  permanent,  no  allowances  are  paid  for  children, 
because  they  are  payable  as  separation  allowances.  If  the  pension  is 
conditional  the  case  will  be  reviewed  at  the  end  of  the  period  for  which 
the  award  was  made. 

36.  — The  basis  of  computation  for  the  purposes  of  an  award  are  the 
average  weekly  earnings  of  the  man  during  the  twelve  months  preceding 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  and,  so  far  as  regards  a  man  who  was  in 
employment  before  the  war,  are  compute;!  in  the  same  manner  as  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  1896.  In  the  case  of  a  man 
in  a  trade,  business  or  profession,  the  average  profits  of  the  last  three 
years  preceding  the  commencement  of  the  war  are  taken,  or  of  such 
lesser  period  as  he  was  engaged  in  it. 

37.  — If  a  sailor  or  soldier  was  serving  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  war,  his  earnings  are  computed  from  his  actual  pay,  to  which  is 
added  a  sum,  representing  the  value  of  his  emoluments  according  to  his 
rank  or  rating  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

38.  — In  the  case  of  an  apprentice,  it  is  required  that  the  indenture 
contract  (but  if  no  written  contract  has  been  entered  into,  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  employer  setting  forth  the  amounts  of  allowance,  or  wages 
paid,  the  period  of  apprenticeship  served,  and  the  period  which  would 
have  been  served  had  the  man  not  enlisted)  must  be  produced.  In  lieu 
of  the  certificate,  a  statement  signed  by  some  responsible  person,  other 
than  the  parents  must  be  given  testifying  to  the  facts. 

39.  — In  the  case  of  a  student  or  pupil  it  is  required  that  a  certificate 
shall  be  produced,  signed  (a)  by  the  Principal  or  Responsible  Officer  of 
the  School,  College,  or  University  of  which  the  man  was  a  member, 
or,  (b)  in  the  case  of  an  articled  pupil,  signed  by  the  person  or  firm  with 
whom  he  was  articled.  The  certificate  must  show  that  the  pupil  had 
been,  in  the  case  of  a  student,  continuously  in  attendance  since  the 
age  of  16,  until  the  commencement  of  the  War  jr  date  of  enlistment, 
and  in  the  case  of  an  articled  pupil,  that  the  conditions  of  the  articles 
had  been  observed. 
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New  Publications. 


I1  awards  Democracy .  Second  Series.  (Huddersfieldi:  Liberal  Con- 
ference Executive.)  Price  Is.  6d.  net. 
The  second  volume  of  reprints  of  the  addresses  delivered  at  the 
Huddersfield  Liberal  conferences  on  After-the-War  problems  carries 
us  to  the  end  of  the  series,  in  April  last.  As  in  the  former  volume, 
the  addresses  are  of  high  quality,  and  deserve  careful  study  by  all 
Liberals  whose  thoughts  are  busy  with  the  varied  and  various  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction  after  the  war.  The  Executive  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  public  spirit  which  has  prompted  the  pub- 
lication. 


Registration  of  Voters  Under  the  Reform  Act,  1918.  By  J.  Renwick 
Seager,  C.B.E.  (London:  P.  S.  King  and  Son,  Ltd.)  Price 
5s.  net. 

Mr.  Renwick  Seager,  whose  works  on  registration  are  regarded 
as  authoritative,  has  performed  a  valuable  service  to  all  concerned 
with  registration  under  the  Reform  Act  by  compiling  this  extremely 
useful  volume.  In  his  preface  Mr.  Seager  reminds  us  that  the 
Reform  Act  has  abolished  the  right  of  owners  and  freemen  to  vote, 
but  has  extended  the  franchise  to  a  great  number  of  persons,  includ- 
ing women,  who,  heretofore,  were  not  entitled  to  a  vote.  The  hand- 
book has  been  written,  he  explains,  "  with  the  intention  of  explaining 
in  a  simple  form  the  qualifications  of  voters,  the  powers  of  the 
Registration  Officers  appointed  under  the  Act,  and  the  procedure 
which  will  now  govern  the  registration  of  voters."  That  intention 
has  been  carried  out  with  admirable  lucidity,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  author's  aspiration  will  be  realised — that  the  book 
"  may  be  helpful  to  assistant  overseers  and  political  agents  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties."  All  who  are  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject ought  to  make  a  point  of  procuring  a  copy. 


The  German  Terror  in  France.  By  Arnold  J.  Toynbee.  (London: 
Hodder  &  Stoughton.)  Price  Is.  net. 
This  terrible  story  is  a  continuation  of  "  The  German  Terror  in 
Belgium,"  which  was  published  some  months  ago.  Between  them 
the  two  volumes  cover  all  the  ground  overrun  by  the  German  armies 
in  their  invasion  in  the  West.  In  France,  as  in  Belgium,  horror  has 
been  crowded  upon  horror,  and  the  story  of  Germany's  infamy  ought 
to  be  studied  very  carefully  by  all  who  wish  to  obtain  a  just  estimate 
of  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  war. 


We  have  received  German  Intrigues  in  Persia  (Messrs.  Hodder 
and  Stoughton,  price  3d.  net),  which  is  a  translation  from  the  Ger- 
man of  the  diary  of  a  German  agent  on  the  Niedermeyer  expedition 
through  Persia  to  Afghanistan  and  India. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS . 


The  Editor  of  the  Liberal  Year  Book  (Liberal  Publication 
Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1)  will  be  very  glad  if 
suggestions  for  next  year's  issue  can  be  sent  to  him  at  once.  It 
often  happens  that  suggestions,  excellent  in  themselves,  cannot  be 
adopted  because  they  come  when  it  is  too  late  to  work  them  or  the 
available  space  in  the  Year  Book  has  already  been  filled. 


A  copy  of  the  Index  to  Volume  XXV.,  completed  by  the 
January  number  of  The  Liberal  Magazine  will  be  sent  post  free 
to  any  subscriber  on  application  to  the  Liberal  Publication  Depart- 
ment, 42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 


The  Liberal  Publication  Department  Handbook  on  The 
He  form  Act  of  1918  is  now  ready,  price  Is.  6d.  net,  or  Is.  lOd.  post 
free,  from  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  advertisement  pages. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


(1)  Mr.  Balfour  on  Pressing  the  War  to  a  Successful  Issue. 

"  The  man  who  is  a  genuine  believer  in  the  League  of  Nations  i6, 
or  ought  to  be,  if  he.  understands  his  own  doctrines,  and  if  lie  knows 
what  political  consistency  is,  a  most  ardent  advocate  of  pressing  this 
war  to  a  successful  issue.  It  is  by  the  success  of  this  war,  and  only 
by  the.  success  of  this  war,  that  future  wars  can,  be  prevented.  It  is 
by  the  success  of  this  war,  and  only  by  the  success  of  this  war,  that  you 
can  hope  to  establish  a  condition  of  things  in  Europe  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  which  you  will  be  able,  in  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
public  morality  and  general  enlightenment,  to  stabilise  by  a  machinery 
which  from  the  nature  of  things  it  would  be  the  business  of  the  League 
to  set  up.  Therefore  I  do  earnestly  press  all  those  who  believe,  as  I 
do,  that  civilised  mankind  must  set  itself  to  work  to  see  that  nothing 
of  what  we  are  now  suffering  should  ever  be  suffered  again — those 
are  the  people,  to  whom  I  appeal  with  the  greatest  confidence,  and 
those  are  the  people  whom  I  feel  I  ought  to  be  able  to  convince — that 
any  -weakening  of  our  war  aims  at  this  moment  is  a  crime  not  merely 
against  national  pride  and  national  ambition,  however  noble,  but  is  a 
crime  against  those  very  principles  of  general  peace  which  we  all 
wish  to  see  established  when  this  war  comes  to  a  successful 
termination." 

(2)  Sir  R.  Borden  on  the  Economic  Weapon. 

"  The  Germans  undertook  this  war  to  secure  through  world  domination 
control  of  world  resources,  and  thereby  a  commercial  and  industrial 
supremacy  which  would  brook  no  rivalry  and  could  successfully  defy 
all  competition.  Notwithstanding  all  German  successes  in  the  East,  it 
lies  within  the  united  purpose  and  power  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  through  the  command  of  natural  resources  and  raw  materials 
and  by  other  means,  to  place  upon  the  industrial  and  commercial 
development  and  expansion  of  Germany  restrictions  against  which  she 
would  struggle  in  vain.  Germany  must  be  made  clearly  to  understand 
that  this  tremendous  world-wide  power  of  these  tw:>  nations  will  be 
exercised  relentlessly  and  mercilessly,  not  against  a  regenerate  Germany 
(if  ever  Germany  may  become  regenerate),  but  against  Germany  as  she 
is  to-day.  Let  her  prove  herself  regenerate  by  works  and  not  by  words 
alone ;  let  her  cast  out  the  unclean  spirit  of  militarism  and  the  sordid 
lust  of  world  domination.  Let  her  make  such  poor  compensation  as  is 
humanly  possible  for  all  the  horror  and  suffering  and  evil  that  she 
has  wrought.  Then  shall  we  listen  to  her.  Until  then,  let  her  name 
be  anathema." 

(3)  Mr.  Barnes  on  including  Germany  in  a  League  of  Nations. 

"  I  would  include  Germany  in  a  League  of  Nations  just  as  we  include 
•the  thief  and  the  burglar,  as  well  as  the  decent  law-abiding  citizen,  in 
our  national  affairs.  The  laws  of  a  nation  cover  all  alike,  good  and  bad. 
All  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  policeman,  the 
Judges  and  the  jailers;  all  are  required  to  obey  the  law  or  take  the 
consequences.  We  must  apply  the  same  principle  internationally.  I 
would  include  Germany  in  a  League  of  Nations — all  nations — because  to 
exclude  her  would  simply  mean  reversion  to  the  old  dangers.  To  speak, 
as  some  do,  of  the  Entente  powers  themselves  forming  an  exclusive 
League  of  Nations,  and  leaving  Germany  with  her  vassal  states  to  form 
a  rival  league  of  nations,  is  merely  to  be  blinded  by  the  smoke  of  present 
battle  and  to  be  bereft  of  reason  in  contemplation  of  German 
barbarities." 
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THE  DIARY  OF  THE  MONTH, 


1918. 

August    1.— House  of  Lords.    Education  Bill—  Committed 

House  of  Commons.  Supply— Vote  of  Credit 
f°r  .£700,000,000  agreed  to.  Speeches  by 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  Mr.  McKenna,  and  (i) 
Mr.  Balfour. 

Corn    Prod  fiction    [intendment)  Bill 

read  a  third  time. 

(2)  Sir  R.  Borden  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  the  War. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  Cannon  Street  Hotel  011 

the  War. 

'2.—  House  of  Lords.    British  Nationality  and 
Status  of  Aliens  Bill  -Committee. 

House  of  Commons.  Vote  of  Credit — Report. 
Pensions  and  Allowances— Speech  by  Mr. 
Forster. 

Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  at  Hampstead  on  Nursery 
Schools. 

Lord  French  at  Belfast  on  General  Foch. 

„      3. -Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  Australia   House  on 

Australians  and  the  War. 

,,  5.— House  of  Lords.  National  Finances— Speeches 
by  Lord  Inchcape,  Lord  Faringdon,  Lord 
Emmott,  and  Lord  Curzon. 

Education  Bill  and  British  Nationality 
and  Status  of  Aliens  Bill  read  a  third 
time. 

House  of  Commons.  Consolidated  Fund 
(No.  3)  Bill  read  a  second  time.  Ministry 
of  Information  — Speech  by  Mr.  Baldwin. 
Propaganda  in  Ireland— Speech  by  Mr 
Shortt 

(3)  Mr.  Barnes  at  Cambridge  on  a  League  of  Nations. 

,,  6.  —  House  of  Lords.  Indian  Reform— Speeches  by 
Lord  Sydenham,  Lord  Crewe,  and  Lord 
Islington. 
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(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  a  League  of  Nations. 

"  1  believe  in  a  League  of  Nations ;  but  whether  the  League  of  Nations 
is  going  to  be  a  success  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  it  is  set  up.  Some  of  us  have  been  members  of  representative 
assemblies  for  a  generation.  I  hope  I  shall  say  nothing  which  will 
offend  the  susceptibilities  of  my  colleagues ;  but  every  one  knows  that 
when  there  is  any  great  decision  here,  what  really  determines  it  is  not 
>  >  much  what  is  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  as  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  power  behind  which  takes  a  certain  view  and  has  power 
to  enforce  that  view.  It  is  the  electorate  here.  In  the  League  of 
Nations  let  us  take  care  that  it  is  not  the  sword.  The  same  thing 
might  conceivably  happen  in  your  League  of  Nations  unless  you  start 
it  under  favourable  conditions.  You  might  enter  it,  the  Germans  saying, 
not  in  words,  but  in  their  actions — '  We  invaded  your  lands ;  we 
devastated  them ;  we  trampled  you  under  foot.  You  failed  to  drive  us 
back.  You  made  no  impression  upon  our  armies.  They  were  absolutely 
intact  when  peace  was  declared.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  economic  diffi- 
culties you  would  never  have  won.  We  will  take  good  care  next  time 
to  prepare,  and  not  to  be  short  of  rubber,  corn,  cotton,  and  essentials.' 
Every  time  you  came  to  a  decision  the  Prussian  sword  would  clank  on 
the  council  table.  What  is  the  good  of  entering  into  a  League  on  such 
conditions?  We  all  want  peace,  but  it  must  be  a  peace  which  is  just 
and  durable.  We  do  not  want  to  put  this  generation  or  the  next  to 
the  horrors  of  war.  The  peace  must  be  durable ;  it  must  be  just ;  but 
it  must  be  more.  There  must  be  a  power  behind  that  justice — a  power 
which  will  enforce  its  decrees,  and  all  who  enter  that  Conference  must 
know  that.  When  we  have  demonstrated  even  to  the  enemy  that  such  a 
power  does  exist  on  earth  peace  will  then  come,  but  no  sooner." 

(B)  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  Pacifist  movement. 

"They  desire  peace,  as  we  all  desire  peace,  but  they  desire  it  on 
terms  which  would  not  merely  make  a  future  war  practically  inevitable, 
but  would  leave  an  immense  fraction  of  civilised  mankind  absolutely 
under  the  German  heel,  absolutely  incapable,  therefore,  of  carrying  out 
their  own  development  in  their  own  way,  and  which  would  put  back  the 
whole  progress  of  civilisation,  which,  as  I  believe,  consists  in  the  grow- 
ing friendly  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation  of  such  a  kind  that 
while  each  influences  the  other  each  may  nevertheless,  in  conformitv 
with  its  own  character,  its  own  history,  its  own  national  aspirations, 
give  to  the  common  task  that  work  which  they  are  best  fitted  to  carry 
out.  That  ideal  will  never  and  cannot  be  carried  out  so  long  as  your 
treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  remain  untouched,  or  if  you  contemplate  giving 
back  to  Germany  her  possessions  in  Africa,  or  if  you  mean  to  give  back 
to  Turkey  the  Arab  districts  which  are  now  happily  relieved  from  Tur- 
kish rule.  For  these  reasons  I  believe  that  hon.  gentlemen  below  the 
gangway  opposite,  are  doing  the  very  worst  service  they  possibly  can  to 
the  cause  they  have  at  heart  by  taking  the  course  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it  to  which  we  have  now  become  unhappily  too  familiar." 

(3)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  Peace  with  no  apprehension  of  Dark  Plotting. 

"  With  all  the  might  of  Empire  put  into  it  we  shall  be  through  the 
tunnel  into  perfect  daylight,  and  God  will  grant  peace  and  tranquillity 
on  earth,  a  peace  with  no  apprehension  of  similar  dark  plotting  forces 
always  ready  to  begin  the  slaughter  again.  Never  again.  To  half  do 
work  is  to  double  it." 
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House  of  Commons.  Indian  Reform-  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu's statement— Speech  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Lotteries  (War  Charities)  Bill  refused  a 
second  reading  by  81  to  77  (majority  4). 
Speeches  by  Sir  G.  Cave  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Lord  Selborne  at  the  National  Agricultural 
Council  on  Agriculture  and  Man  Power  for  the 
Army. 

Parliamentary  Deputation  to  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher 

on  the  Housing  Question. 

House  of  Lords.  Preference  in  the  Empire- 
Speeches  by  Lord  Beauchamp,Lord  Curzon, 
Lord  Chaplin,  Lord  Crewe,  and  Lord 
Selborne.    (See  page  415.) 

House  of  Commons.     Consolidated  Fund 

(No.  3)  Bill  read  a  third  time.  The  Naval 
and  Military  Position— Statement  by  (1)  Mr. 
Lloyd  George.    Speech  by  Mr.  H.  Samuel. 

House  of  Lords.  Royal  Assent  to  Education 
Act  and  other  Acts. 

House  of  Commons.  Motion  for  Adjournment. 
War  Aims  and  Peace  Movements— Speeches 
by  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  and  (2)  Mr.  Balfour. 
Home  Rule— Speech  by  Mr.  Shortt.  Sol- 
diers' Votes— Speech  by  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher. 
Food  Supplies— Speech  by  Mr.  Clynes. 
Allowances  to  Wives  and  Children— Speech 
by  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

PARLIAMENT  ADJOURNED, 

(3)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Neath  on  the  War. 

Canterbury  By-Election  consequent  on  the  death  of 
Major  Bennett  Goldney  (U).  Unopposed 
return  of  Mr.  G.  K.  Anderson  (U). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — 4,230. 

Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)  (3,836).                    1910  (Dec.)  (3,836). 

Hennlker-H<>aton  (C)    1,371  Goldney  (IU)  -     -  1,635 

Goldney   (IU)    -      -   1,350  Howard   (U)  -      -  1.163 

Woodcock  (L)          -     815  Fisher  (L)  -  -      -  623 
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(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  Seeing  the  Job  is  well  done. 

"  This  is  a  world  job.  It  is  one  of  those  things  that  Providence 
gives  to  a  generation  to  do  for  the  ages.  You  are  not  doing  these 
things  for  yourselves  alone,  and  not  even  for  your  children — you  are 
doing  one  of  those  things  that  God  chooses  a  generation  to  do  for  the 
destiny  of  the  world  in  all  ages  to  come.  Therefore  He  is  never  in  a 
hurry.  Do  not  feel  *  Let  us  have  done  with  it,'  because  if  you  do  try  to 
have  done  with  it  now  you  would  only  have  to  begin  again  a  hundredfold 
worse  later  on.    When  you  really  get  done  with  it,  see  that  it  is  done." 

(2)  Lord  Reading  on  When  the  War  Shall  End. 

"There  is  no  intention,  I  am  convinced,  either  in  our  own  people, 
if  I  may  speak  for  them,  or  in  the  American  people,  as  I  understand 
them,  to  do  injustice.  There  is  only  a  determination  that  this  war  shall 
end  only  when  we  are  able  to  foretell  with  certainty,  so  far  as  human 
ingenuity  can,  that  we  have  made  an  end  at  least  of  the  great  wars 
of  the  world's  history,  and  that  in  the  future  small  nations  will  be 
able  to  look  to  the  great  nations  for  protection ;  that  they  will  be 
as  sure  to  get  justice  from  those  great  nations  as  they  would  from  a 
tribunal  of  one  of  our  own  Courts ;  that  they  may  rely  upon  it  that 
their  case,  once  put,  will  be  judged  on  its  merits  ;  that  the  great  nations 
will  not  allow  anv  territorial  ambitions  or  any  others  to  interfere  with 
dealing  fairly  and  equitably  with  the  claims  of  small  nations,  and  that 
amongst  us  all,  all  of  those  who  are  co-operating  here  who  are  so  anxious 
to  secure  for  the  world  that  reign  of  liberty,  that  ordered  discipline 
and  freedom  which  alone  make  liberty,  liberty  shal'  prevail,  enthroned 
on  high  with  a  light  shining  to  the  world  that  all  may  see  it,  that  all 
may  know  that  they  can  come  to  it,  and  that  America  and  Great 
Britain  and  those  who  are  associated  with  thein  will  be  ready  to  do 
justice  and  absolutely  determined  that  so  long  as  they  can  effect  it  peace 
in  the  world  shall  prevail.'' 


(3)  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  on  Free  Trade. 

"  Peace  will  bring  its  problems,  which  must  be  solved.  There  are 
people  who  differ  from  me  as  to  the  means.  If  we  were  to  put  it 
xo  them  that  what  they  say  is  that  it  is  better  that  the  men  whose 
valour  and  self-sacrifice  have  saved  this  country  should  walk  the  streets 
than  that  we  should  defile  the  altar  of  Free  Trade  in  this  country, 
better  that  England  should  perish,  better  that  our  men  should  come 
home  to  a  land  of  desolation,  they  would  spurn  it  with  contempt.  Yet 
that  is  what  they  say.  By  what  means  do  they  propose  to  find  employ- 
ment for  these  men?  That  is  the  question.  I  have  declared  my  means. 
Where  is  theirs?  If  I  am  wrong,  let  them  point  out  a  better  way.  They 
think  that  when  the  flood  waters  have  receded  they  will  find  the  land- 
marks that  served  them  in  the  days  before  the  war,  but  when  the  flood 
waters  have  receded,  and  peace  comes  again  to  this  country,  it  will 
be  a  very  different  country  industrially  and  economically.  They  will 
find  that  10,000  interests  have  sprung  up  during  the  last  four  years. 
They  will  find  the  land  changed  out  of  ajl  recognition.  They  will  find 
men  who  accepted  doctrines  without  question  now  saying,  '  We  ask  for 
bread  and  you  give  us  words.'  In  the  time  that  is  to  come  doctrines 
will  not  serve." 
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August  10.— (1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Newport  (Mon.)  on  the 

War 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Maidstone  on  Agriculture  in 
War-time. 

Mr.  Barnes  at  Palmer's  Green  on  Food  Supplies. 

,,    12.— Mr.  Clynes  at  Cambridge  on  Democracy. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  the  War. 

13.— Mr.  Dillon  at  Blackrock  on  Sinn  Fein. 

„    14.— Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Ritz  Hotel  on  the 

Censorship. 

15.  —  Lord  R.  Cecil  at  the  Ritz  Hotel  on  Allied  Resources 

and  on  a  League  of  Nations. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Mansion  House  on 

Empire  Trade  Policy, 

16.  — Mr.  Birrell  at  Bath  on  Soldiers  and  Books. 

18.  — Mr.  Barnes  at  Glasgow  on  a  League  of  Nations. 

19.  — Mr.  Barnes  at  Glasgow  on  Labour  and  the  War. 

21. — Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Criccieth  on  Coal  and  Victory. 
(2)  Lord  Reading  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  America 
and  the  War. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Luton  on  the  Allies  and  Unity. 
Lord  French  at  Londonderry  on  the  War  and  the 

Irish  Policy. 

25.  — Mr.  Hodge  at  Portsmouth  on  Disabled  Men. 

26.  — Mr.  Hodge  at  Coventry  on  Disabled  Men. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  Manchester  on  German 
Peace  Offensive. 

27.  —  (3)  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  Manchester  on  Free 

Trade. 

„     28.  —  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  Glasgow  on  Industry  after 
the  War. 

„     29  —  Lord ^R.  Cecil  at  the  Ritz  Hotel  on  the  Pooling  of 
Allied  Resources. 

„    30.— Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  Lord 
Reading  and  Mr.  Gompers  at  the  Carlton 

Hotel  on  America  and  the  War. 

„    31. — Mr.  Henderson  at  Birmingham  on  Labour  and  the 
War. 
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I.— IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  past  month,  has  brought  with  it  the 
The  Forty-Ninth    most  heartening-  news  from  the-  Western 
Month.  Front.    It  has  been  a  month  of  almost  con- 

tinuous success  for  the  Allied  armies  and  of 
retreat  for  the  Gorman  forces.  The  turn  of  the  tide  is  quite  unmis- 
takable, and  the  present  position  is  in  cheerful  contrast  with  the 
situation  a  few  months  ago,  when  (as  Sir  Douglas  Haig  put  it)  we 
were  fighting  with  our  backs  to  the  wall.  Skill  and  valour  alike 
contribute  to  the  improvement  which  has  given  the  Allies  the  initia- 
tive. Never  before  has  there  been  such  unity  in  the  command,  never 
before  have  such  splendid  results  been  achieved  at  so  light  an 
expenditure  of  life  and  limb.  Where  all  have  fought  so  well  it 
would  be  invidious  to  select  any  particular  body  of  troops  for  praise, 
but  even  so  a  word  must  be  said  in  recognition  of  the  magnificent 
qualities  exhibited  by  the  American  troops  who  have  been  put  into 
the  fighting-line.  Their  number  is  not  large,  but  they  are  the 
advanced  guard  of  a  mighty  army,  a  large  part  of  which  is  already 
in  France  and  making  ready  for  immediate  active  service. 

The  Germans  themselves  are  beginning  to  recognise  the  hideous 
blunder  they  made  in  dragging  the  United  States  into  the  war. 
The  calculation  was,  of  course,  that  the  U-boat  piracy  would  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  Great  Britain  to  its  knees  before  the  Americans 
were  in  a  position  effectively  to  intervene.  The  Germans  now  know 
that  this  gamble  has  been  one  more  failure,  and  the  Allied  victories 
on  the  Western  Front  are  a  climax  in  disappointment.  Speculation 
as  to  German  moral  is  usually  rather  a  perilous  and  unsatisfactory 
operation,  but  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  the  German  people 
and  the  German  Armies  are  beginning  to  despair  of  the  result  of 
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the  war.  The  situation  has  been  accurately  gauged  by  the  French 
President : — 

1 '  The  splendid  victories  of  these  last  weeks  in  which  our  Allies  have 
rivalled  us  so  nobly  have  fixed  definitely  the  fortune  of  the  war,  to  the 
stupefaction  of  an  enemy  who,  grossly  deceived  in  himself,  discovers  all 
of  a  sudden  that  he  has  underrated  us." 

The  date  of  the  end  of  the  war  depends  in  large  measure  on  the 
pace  at  which  the  German  peop1^  become  alive  to  the  realities  of 
the  situation. 

There  is  much  talk  just  now  as  to  the  General  Election,  which, 
in  default  of  further  legislation ,  must  certainly  take  place  before 
the  end  of  next  January.  For  the  moment  we  say  nothing  as  to  the 
probable  or  possible  lines  on  which  such  an  election  would  or  might 
be  conducted.  But  it  would  be  intolerable  if  the  valour  of  our 
brave  sailors  and  soldiers  were  in  any  way  exploited  to  serve  the 
interests  of  any  one  party  or  Government. 


On  August  29th  was  published  a  despatch 
Sir  \Y.  R.  Marshall's  from    Sir   W.    R.    Marshall   covering  the 
Despatch.  operations  in  Mesopotamia  in  the  six  months 

of  the  winter  season,  from  October  1st,  1917, 

to  March  31st,  1918. 

The  despatch,  which  is  dated  April  15th,  makes  touching 
reference  to  the  death  of  Sir  Stanley  Maude,  and  General  Marshall 
speaks  of  the  steps  taken  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  Lower  Euphrates 
Valley  under  military  and  civil  control.    He  says: — 

"  Care  was  taken  not  to  establish  troops  in  either  of  the  religious 
cities  of  Kerbela  and  Nedjef,  and  they  were  quartered  at  a  distance. 
The  inhabitants  of  Nedjef  are,  for  the  most  part,  well-disposed  holy 
people,  but  there  is  in  addition  a  proportion  of  irreconcilables  in  the 
town.  On  January  12th  some  of  these  fired  on  the  troops  exercising 
near  the  town,  causing  a  few  casualties.  Not  wishing  to  injure  a  town 
which  is  full  of  sacred  memories  for  Mahommedans,  1  decided  to  punish 
two  of  the  leading  sheikhs  who  were  known  to  be  responsible  for  the 
offence,  and  to  levy  a  heavy  fine.  The  sheikhs,  however,  fled  before 
they  could  be  arrested,  and  they  became  outlaws.  The  fine  was  paid. 
After  this  incident  matters  seemed  to  be  going  on  satisfactorily,  when, 
on  March  21st,  to  my  great  regret,  the  political  officer  in  Nedjef,  Captain 
W.  »M.  Marshall,  was  murdered.  No  reason  was  given  for  the  act,  as 
this  officer  was  universally  liked.  I  immediately  ordered  a  blockade  of 
the  town  until  all  those  implicated'  in  the  murder  were  given  up,  and 
surrounded  it  by  a  cordon  of  military  posts  joined  by  barbed  wire." 


The  Ministry  of  Information  issued,  mid- 
German  Outrages    way  in  August,  particulars  of  gross  outrages 
on  committed  by  the  Germans   upon  British 

BRITISH  Wounded,  prisoners  and  wounded  men  in  March  last. 

The  facts  are  authenticated  by  the  sworn 
statements  of  soldiers  belonging  to  a  Scottish  regiment  who  were  in 
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the  party  that  was  captured  and  maltreated.  A  private  in  the 
Royal  Highlanders  states  : — 

"Our  rifles  and  equipment  were  taken  from  us  about  6.45  a.m.  We 
were  lined  up  on  our  original  front-line  trench  and  left  there  without 
guard  till  7.30  a.m.  About  8.15  a.m.  a  German  officer  and  two  men 
appeared  on  the  edge  of  the  trench  in  which  we  were  standing.  .  .  . 
T  he  officer  appeared  to  give  an  order,  and  one  of  the  men  turned  a  stream 
of  liquid  fire  straight  down  the  trench  in  which  we  were  standing.  He 
could  plainly  see  that  we  were  unarmed.  He  continued  to  play  upon 
us  for  six  or  seven  minutes." 

Another  private  said  that  he,  with  others,  was  captured  in  a  trench 
near  Monchy.  Having  been  deprived  of  their  arms,  they  were 
marched  down  the  trench  to  an  emplacement,  and  were  tightly 
packed  together.    After  some  time  two  Germans  appeared. 

"  One  of  them  had  strapped  to  his  back  a  cylinder  with  a  flexible  pipe 
over  his  shoulder,  the  end  of  which  he  was  holding  in  his  hand.  Just 
as  he  reached  the  entrance  to  the  enclosure,  a  flame  spurted  out  in  a 
stream  from  the  pipe,  and  caught  the  men  who  were  nearest  to  the 
entrance.  The  men  were  shrieking  and  writhing  about.  .  .  Tha 
back  of  my  overcoat  and  tunic  caught  fire,  but  I  managed  to  crawl 
up  the  slope  and  get  away." 
A  third  private  said : — 

"  On  March  20,  after  six  hours'  bombardment,  which  knocked  most  of 
us  out,  the  Germans  came  over.  We  received  the  order  to  retire.  We 
remained  until  all  our  ammunition  was  gone,  and  then  retired  to  an  old 
trench.  In  about  half  an  hour  two  Germans  came  along  with  liquid  fire. 
One  stood  with  a  revolver  in  his  hand  and  ordered  us  to  get  back  to 
the  German  lines,  while  the  other  man  squirted  liquid  fire  over  the 
whole  of  us,  wounded  and  all.  My  hands  and  right  ear  were  burnt. 
Three  of  us  got  out  of  the  trench  and  made  for  another  trench,  while  the 
man  with  the  revolver  opened  fire  on  us  at  point-blank  range,  but 
missed  us  all.  From  there  we  made  our  way  back  through  our  own  lines, 
and  eventually  reached  a  clearing  station  by  Arras  about  midday." 

It  need  scarcely  be  added  that  the  British  Government  has  sent  a 
protest  to  the  German  Government  against  these  offences. 


On  August  6th  it  was  announced  by  the 
Another  German     Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  that  the  home- 
Sea  Outrage.       ward-bound   ambulance  transport  Warilda 
was  torpedoed  and  sunk  on  August  3rd.  The 
following  were  missing,  presumed  drowned: — 


Military  officers                ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  2 

Commandant  Queen  Mary's  Auxiliary  Army  Corps  ...  1 

Other  ranks             ..      "   112 

U.S.  Troops,  other  ranks            ...       ...        ...       ...  1 

Casualties  among  crew  : — 

Officers           ..       ...       •••       •  •       ...       ...  1 

Crew                      .  .                ...       ...       ...  6 


Total      ...  123 
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This  outrage  has  served  to  intensify  the  feeling  of  loathing  which 
fills  men's  minds  at  the  detestable  conduct  of  the  enemy  at  sea. 


The  Czecho  slovak  1  On  August  U&  it ^was  announced  that 
Nation  Recognised,  the  following  official  declaration  had  been 
made  by  the  British  Government: — 
"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  Czecho-Slovak  nation  has  re- 
sisted the  common  enemy  by  every  means  in  its  power.  The  Czecho- 
slovaks have  constituted  a  considerable  army,  righting  on  three  different 
battlefields,  and  attempting,  in  Russia  and  Serbia,  to  arrest  the  Ger- 
manic invasion." 

"In  consideration  of  its  efforts  to  achieve  independence,  Great 
Britain  regards  the  Czecho-Slovaks  as  an  Allied  nation,  and  recognises 
the  unity  of  the  three  Czecho-Slovak  armies  as  an  Allied  and  belligerent 
army  waging  regular  warfare  against  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany." 

"  Great  Britain  also  recognises  the  right  of  the  Czecho-Slovak 
National  Council,  as  the  supreme  organ  of  the  Czecho-Slovak  national 
interests,  and  as  the  present  trustee  of  the  future  Czecho-Slovak  Govern- 
ment, to  exercise  supreme  authority  over  this  Allied  and  belligerent 
army." 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  August  1st, 
A  League  of       a  debate  on  a  League  of  Nations  was  raised 
Nations.  by  Sir  Willoughby  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Balfour,  who  replied,  said  that, 
although  he  was  keenly  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  ho  was 
convinced  that  something  of  the  sort  must  bo  done.  Therefore  he 
was  prepared  to  preach  vehemently  the  doctrino  of  a  League  of 
Nations.  One  condition  he  laid  down  was  that  the  world  as 
reconstituted  after  the  war  must  be  a  world  in  which  the  territorial 
status  quo  was  a  tolerable  state  of  things.  He  urged  that  the  man 
who  was  a  genuine  believer  in  a  League  of  Nations  ought  to  be  a 
most  ardent  advocate  of  pressing  the  war  to  a  successful  issue.  Surely 
it  was  only  by  the  success  of  this  war  that  future  wars  could  be 
prevented.  Ho  ended  by  earnestly  pressing  that  any  weakening  of 
our  war  aims  at  this  moment  was  a  crime  against  the  principles  of 
general  peace,  which  all  wished  to  see  at  the  end  of  tho  war.  In 
the  course  of  his  speech  Mr.  Balfour  admitted  that  the  debate  showed 
a  great  unanimity  among  men  of  all  parties  in  favour  of  the  creation 
of  some  machinery  by  which  the  horrors  from  which  the  world  is? 
suffering  might  be  spared  to  our  children. 


The  Imperial  Tho  following  official  announcement  was 

War  Cabinet.      issued  on  August  18th  : — 
"  During  the  past  two  and  half  months  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  has 
been  in  continuous  session.    Every  aspect  of  policy  affecting  the  conduct 
of  the  war  and  the  question  of  peace  has  been  examined  by  the  Prime 
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Ministers  of  the  Empire  and  other  members  representative  of  all  its 
parts. 

"  These  meetings  have  proved  of  such  value  that  the  Imperial  War 
Cabinet  have  thought  it  essential  that  certain  modifications  should  be 
made  in  the  existing  channels  of  communication,  so  as  to  make  con- 
sultation between  the  various  Governments  of  the  Empire  in  regard  to 
Imperial  policy  as  continuous  and  intimate  as  possible. 

c  li  is  therefore  been  decided  that  for  the  future  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  Dominions,  as  members  of  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet,  shall  have 
the  right  to  communicate  on  matters  of  Cabinet  importance  direct  with 
the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  United  Kingdom  whenever  they  see  fit 
to  do  so. 

"  It  has  also  been  decided  that  each  Dominion  shall  have  the  right  to 
nominate  a  visiting  or  a  resident  Minister  in  London  to  be  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  at  meetings  other  than  those  attended  by  the 
Prime  Ministers.  These  meetings  will  be  held  at  regular  intervals. 
Arrangements  will  also  be  made  for  the  representation  of  India  at  these 
meetings." 


A    third    letter    on    peace    from  Lord 
A  Third  Lansdowne  was  read  at  a  meeting  at  Essex 

Lansdowne  Letter.     Hall  on  July  31st  by  Lord  Beauchamp.  It 
contained  the  following  passages : — 

*'  The  civilised  world  is  being  drained  of  its  resources.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  the  sacrifices  which  our  own  country  is  making,  upon  the 
exhaustion  of  our  national  wealth,  upon  our  losses  in  tonnage,  and  our 
infinitely  more  lamentable  losses  in  human  lives  

"  Sooner  than  accept  a  dishonourable  peace,  we  are  all  of  us  ready 
to  fight  on  to  the  bitter  end.  The  desire  for  peace  is,  so  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  judge,  widespread  among  the  enemy  nations.  What  stands 
in  the  way  ? 

"  There  is,  in  the  first  place,  I  am  convinced,  a  deep-seated  desire  for 
further  explanation  as  to  the  conditions  upon  which  we  are  prepared, 
not  to  make  peace,  but  to  open  a  discussion  which  might  lead  to  peace. 
.  .  .  When  the  Prime  Minister  announces  that  the  Kaiser  '  can  have 
peace  to-morrow  '  if  he  will  accept  President  Wilson's  conditions,  he 
surely  overstates  his  case- 

"  General  Smuts's  speech  has  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  the  theory  of 
the  '  knock-out  blow  '.  .  .  .  Have  we  then  reached  the  stage  when  there 
is  a  prospect  of  preliminary  agreement  upon  essential  points,  and  of  pro- 
fitable conversations?  I  am  certainly  not  prepared  to  affirm  positively 
that  we  have.  Many  people  are  of  opinion  that  there  have  been  occasions 
when  such  an  agreement  might  have  been  reached,  when,  at  any  rate,  it 
was  worth  while  trying  to  reach  it.  They  may  be  right  or  they  may 
be  wrong.  It  is  of  no  use  to  dispute  over  the  past,  but  there  are  abun- 
dant indications  that  occasions  may  present  'themselves  in  the  near 
future.  Let  us  be  prepared  to  meet  them,  and  in  a  reasonable  spirit, 
Let  us  at  any  rate  give  our  adversaries  a  chance  of  showing  whether 
their  overtures  are  sincere  or  not.  Let  us,  if  we  can,  clear  our  minds  as 
to  the  question  of  preliminary  conditions,  as  distinguished  from  war 
aims,  and  do  not  let  us  make  believe  that  we  have  defined  the  former 
when  we  have  in  reality  done  nothing  of  the  kind." 
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II.— THE  FIFTH  YEAR  OF  WAR. 

Various  messages  were  received  from  Dominion  and  Allied 
statesmen  on  the  occasion  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of  Britain's 
entry  into  the  war,  and  there  were  also  special  messages  to  the 
troops.    We  select  the  most  notable  of  the  communications. 

The  King's  Messages. 

President  Wilson  sent  the  following  telegram  to  the  King : — 
••  America  cordially  extends  her  hand  to  Great  Britain  upon  this 
anniversary  of  Great  Britain's  entrance  into  the  present  war,  in  which  the 
forces  of  civilisation  are  engaged  against  the  forces  of  reaction,  and 
rejoices  with  her  that  the  two  nations  stand  side  by  side  in  so  great  a 
cause." 

The  King's  reply  was  in  these  terms : — 

"  I  hasten  to  thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  your  message,  which  will 
be  read  witli  cordial  appreciation  by  my  peoples  and  encourage  them  in 
the  prosecution  of  the  struggle  against  our  common  enemies.  I  am 
proud  that  my  Forces  and  those  of  the  United  States  of  America  are 
righting  side  by  side,  and  you  may  rest  assured  of  our  unswerving  deter- 
mination to  continue  with  all  our  strength  until  the  victory  of  right 
over  wrong  is  achieved." 

To  the  heads  of  Allied  countries  the  King  telegraphed  : — 

"  On  this  fourth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  my  country  joined 
in  the  great  conflict  which  still  distracts  the  world  it  is  my  privilege 
to  convey  to  you  my  greetings  and  to  emphasise  once  again  the  unchang- 
ing resolve  of  the  British  Empire  to  concentrate  its  entire  energy  upon 
a  victorious  conclusion  of  the  struggle.  Thanks  to  the  determination 
of  our  peoples  and  the  splendid  achievements  of  our  brave  sailors  and 
soldiers,  I  feel  confident  that  the  dawn  of  a  victorious  peace  is  not  far 
distant." 

To  the  King  of  the  Belgians  his  Majesty  sent  a  special  message  as 
follows : — 

"  On  this  fourth  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  my  country  joined 
in  the  great  conflict  which  still  distracts  the  world  it  is  my  privilege 
to  convey  to  your  Majesty  my  greetings  and  to  emphasise  once  again 
the  unchanging  resolve  of  the  British  Empire  to  concentrate  its  entire 
energy  upon  a  victorious  conclusion  of  the  struggle.  The  trials  so 
bravely  borne  by  the  Belgian  people  are  ever  present  in  our  minds,  and 
the  desire  to  end  them  is  an  enduring  incentive  to  our  glorious  sailors 
and  soldiers  to  persevere  till  complete  victory  is  attained." 

Sir  D.  Haig's  Order  of  the  Day. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig's  Special  Order  of  the  Day  was  in  these 
words : — 

"  The  conclusion  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  war  marks  the  passing  of  a 
period  of  crisis.  We  can  now  with  added  confidence  look  forward  to  the 
future.  The  Revolution  in  Russia  set  free  large  hostile  forces  on  the 
Eastern  Front,  which  were  transferred  to  the  West.  It  was  the  enemy's 
intention  to  use  his  great  numbers  thus  created  to  gain  a  decisive 
victory  before  the  arrival  of  American  troops  should  give  superiority 
to  the  Allies.  •  - 
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"The  enemy  has  made  his  effort  to  obtain  a  decision  on  the  Western 
.Front  and  has  failed.  The  steady  stream  of  American  troops  arriving 
in  France  has  already  restored  the  balance.  The  enemy's  first  and  most 
powerful  blow  fe±l  on  the  British ;  his  superiority  of  force  was  nearly 
three  to  one.  Although  he  succeeded  in  pressing  back  parts  of  the  fronts 
attacked,  the  British  line  remained  unbroken.  After  many  days  of 
heroic  fighting,  the  glory  of  which  will  live  for  all  time  in  the  history 
of  our  race,  the  enemy  was  held. 

"At  the  end  of  four  years  of  v/ar  the  magnificent  fighting  qualities 
and  spirit  of  our  troops  remain  of  the  highest  order.  I  thank  them  for 
the  devoted  bravery  and  unshaken  resolution  with  which  they  responded 
to  my  appeal  at  the  height  of  the  struggle,  and  I  know  that  they  will 
show  a  like  steadfastness  and  courage  in  whatever  task  they  may  yet  be 
called  upon  to  perform." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Message. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  issued  the  following : — 

"  The  message  which  I  send  to  the  people  of  the  British  Empire  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  their  entry  into  the  war  is  '  Hold  Fast !  ' 

"  We  are  in  this  war  for  no  selfish  ends.  We  are  in  it  to  recover  free- 
dom for  the  nations  which  have  been  brutally  attacked  and  despoiled, 
and  to  prove  that  no  people,  however  powerful,  can  surrender  itself  to 
the  lawless  ambitions  of  militarism  without  meeting  retribution,  swift, 
certain,  and  disastrous,  at  the  hands  of  the  free  nations  of  the  world. 
To  stop  short  of  Victory  for  this  cause  would  be  to  compromise  the 
future  of  mankind. 

"  I  say  1  Hold  Fast '  because  our  prospects  of  Victory  have  never  been 
so  bright  as  they  are  to-day.  Six  months  ago  the  rulers  of  Germany 
deliberately  rejected  the  just  and  reasonable  settlement  proposed  by  the 
Allies.  Throwing  aside  the  last  mask  of  moderation,  they  partitioned 
Russia,  enslaved  Roumania,  and  attempted  to  seize  supreme  power  by 
overwhelming  the  Allies  in  a  final  and  desperate  attack.  Thanks  to  the 
invincible  bravery  of  the  Allied  armies,  it  is  now  evident  to  all  that 
this  dream  of  universal  conquest,  for  the  sake  of  which  they  wantonly 
prolonged  the  war,  can  never  be  fulfilled. 

"But  the  battle  is  not  yet  won.  The  great  autocracy  of  Prussia  will 
still  endeavour  by  violence  or  guile  to  avoid  defeat  and  so  give  militarism 
a.  new  lease  of  life.  We  cannot  seek  to  escape  the  horrors  of  war  for 
ourselves  by  laying  them  up  for  our  children.  Having  set  our  hands 
to  the  task,  we  must  see  it  through  till  a  just  and  lasting  settlement  is 
achieved. 

"  In  no  other  way  can  we  ensure  a  world  set  free  from  war. 
"Hold  Fast!" 

Determination  of  the  Dominions. 

Cabled  messages  from  Dominion  statesmen  breathed  the  spirit 
of  determination.  Sir  R.  Borden  (Prime  Minister  of  Canada) 
declared  that  "  united  by  the  tie  of  a  common  purpose-  and  by  the 
bonds  of  a  common  sacrifice,  the  free  nations  of  this  British  Common- 
wealth will  and  must  hold  firm  to  the  end."  General  Botha  (Prime 
Minister  of  South  Africa),  remarking  that  it  has  been  clearly  proved 
that  peace  without  victory  would  be  disastrous,  said  :  "  Let  us,  there- 
fore, continue  pressing  with  never-failing  courage,  and  our  efforts 
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will  be  rewarded  with  that  success  so  essential  to  the  world  peace." 
Mr.  W.  F.  Massey  (Prime  Minister  of  New  Zealand)  telegraphed: 
"  With  renewed  determination  the  Allies  will  press  forward,  facing 
without  hesitation  any  difficulties  or  dangers  which  they  may 
encounter,  but  never  stopping  or  laying  aside  weapons  of  war  until 
a  decisive  victory  is  won,  bringing  with  it  security  and  peace." 

III.— MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  WAR  REVIEW. 

On  August  7th  Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  to  the  House  of  Commons 
an  encouraging  review  of  the  war  position.  We  give  a  summary 
of  the  various  points  of  the  speech. 

Work  of  the  Navy. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  stated  that  at  least  150  submarines  had  been 
destroyed — half  during  the  past  year.  The  tonnage  of  the  Navy 
had  increased  from  2,500,000  tons  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  to 
8,000,000,  including  the  auxiliary  fleet.  In  June  the  Navy  steamed 
8,000,000  miles.  At  least  1,500,000  men  are  required  to  man  and 
maintain  the  Navy  and  the  Mercantile  Marine,  probably  800,000 
or  900,000  of  military  age. 

The  Man-Power  Effort. 
Since  August,  1914,  Great  Britain  has  (said  Mr.  Lloyd  George) 
raised  for  the  Army  and  Navy  6,250,000   men,  including  those 
already    with    the    colours.     The    Dominions   have  contributed 
1,000,000  men,  and  India  has  raised  1,250,000  men. 

The  Military  Position. 
Mr:  Lloyd  George,  turning  to  the  military  situation,  said  there 
had  been  four  and  a-half  months  of  such  fighting  as  has  never 
been  seen  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Before  the  battle  of  March  21st 
was  over,  in  a  fortnight's  time,  268,000  men  were  thrown  across 
the  Channel.  In  a  month's  time  355,000  men  had  crossed.  The 
Army  in  France  had  now  more  guns  and  machine-guns  than  it 
ever  had.  There  has  not  been  since  March  21st  an  offensive  con- 
ducted by  forces  of  the  same  magnitude.  The  danger  is  not  yet 
over,  but  he  would  be  a  sanguine  man  on  the  German  General  Staff 
who  would  now  predict  that  General  Ludendorff 's  plan  of  campaign 
would  succeed  and  enable  Germany  to  obtain  a  military  decision 
this  year. 

The  Advent  of  the  Americans. 
Dealing  with  the  coming  of  the  Americans,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  that  in  order  to  carry  tne  American  troops  we  had  to  sustain 
a  loss  of  200,000  tons  a  month  of  essential  cargoes,  which  means 
2,500,000  a  year.  In  July  305,000  American  troops  were  brought 
over,  and  188,000  were  carried  in  British  ships  There  will  be 
no  break  in  the  increase  of  the  American  Army  until  it  is  not  far 
short,  if  at  all,  of  the  German  Army  itself. 
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Position  of  the  Enemy. 
Touching  upon  the  position  of  the  enemy,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said,  it  is  still  too  early  to  predict  that  the  German  effort  is 
exhausted.  The  Germans  have  still  powerful  forces  in  reserve. 
But  it  is  not  too  early  to  say  that  the  chance  of  March  21st  will 
not  come  again.  Germany  can  never  maintain  the  same  number 
of  divisions,  and  is  now  begging  for  Austrian  support.  Economically 
the  position  of  the  Central  Powers  and  their  allies  is  one  of  despair. 
Their  harvests  are  not  too  good,  and  they  are  short  of  many  essen- 
tials. Militarily  they  have  passed  the  height  of  their  endeavour, 
and  they  know  that  they  have  failed. 

The  Allies  and  Russia. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  it  clear  that  we  have  not  the  slightest 
desire  to  interfere  with  the  Russian  people,  or  any  intention  of 
imposing  upon  them  any  particular  form  of  Government.  But  when 
we  see  Germany  attempting  to  exploit  large  tracts  to  the  detriment 
of  the  Allies  against  the  will  of  the  people,  we  feel  that  the  Russian 
people  ought  to  be  free  to  decide  for  themselves.  The  Russian 
people  are  more  and  more  seeking,  Allied  assistance,  and  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  render  all  the  help  in  our  power  to  enable  them  to 
emancipate  themselves  from  this  cruel  oppression,  whenever  we  are 
within  reach, 

Peace  and  a  League  of  Nations. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  put  it  to  all  who  only  want  an  honourable 
peace  whether  this  was  the  moment  when  such  a  peace  could  be 
made.  Something  which  is  fundamental  to  human  happiness  and 
human  progress  was  put  in  jeopardy  by  the  great  military  power  of 
Germany,  and  it  would  remain  in  jeopardy  as  long  as  the  caste 
that  made  the  war  is  in  supreme  command.  Having  referred  to 
the  peace  imposed  upon  Russia  ai  d  Roumania  and  to  what  happened 
after  Baron  von  Kiihlmann's  speech  in  the  Reichstag,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  said : — 

"The  people  who  made  the  war,  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  made 
it,  are  still  there  prosecuting  the  same  sinister  purpose.  You  cannot 
have  peace  as  long  as  they  are  predominant  in  the  councils  of  our  chief 
enemy.  I  believe  in  a  League  of  Nations,  but  whether  the  League  of 
Nations  is  going  to  be  a  success  or  not  will  depend  upon  the  conditions 
under  which  it  is  set  up.  Some  of  us  have  been  members  of  representa- 
tive assemblies  for  a  generation.  I  hope  I  shall  say  nothing  which 
will  offend  the  susceptibilities  of  my  colleagues.  But  everyone  knows 
that  when  there  is  any  great  decision  here  what  really  determines  it  is 
not  so  much  what  is  said  in  the  course  of  the  debate  as  the  fact  that 
there  is  some  power  behind  who  takes  a  certain  view  and  has  power-  to 
enforce  that  view.  It  is  the  electorate  here.  In  the  League  of  Nations 
let  us  take  care  it  is  not  the  sword-  The  same  thing  might  conceivably 
happen  in  your  League  of  Nations  unless  you  start  it  under  favourable 
conditions.  You  might  enter  it,  the  Germans  saying,  not  in  words,  but 
in  their  actions,  £  We  invaded  your  lands.  We  devastated  them.  We 
trampled  you  under  foot.    You  failed  to  drive  us  back.    You  made  no 
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impression  upon  our  Armies.  They  were  absolutely  intact  when  peace 
was  declared.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  economical  difficulties  you  would 
never  have  won.  We  will  take  good  care  next  time  to  prepare,  and  not 
to  be  short  of  rubber,  corn,  cotton  and  essentials.'  Every  time  you 
came  to  a  decision  the  Prussian  sword  would  clank  on  the  council  table. 
What  is  the  good  of  entering  into  a  league  on  such  conditions?  We  all 
want  peace,  but  it  must  be  a  peace  which  is  just  and  which  is  durable. 
We  do  not  want  to  put  this  generation  to  the  horrors  of  war.  It 
must  be  durable,  it  must  be  just,  but  it  must  be  more.  There  must  be 
a  power  behind  that  justice,  a  power  which  can  enforce  its  decrees,  and 
all  who  enter  that  Conference  must  know  that,  and  when  we  have  demon- 
strated even  to  the  enemy  that  such  a  power  does  exist  on  earth,  peace 
nill  then  come — but  no  sooner." — (House  of  Commons,  August  1th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  declared  that  the  House  would  disperse  for 
the  recess  much  cheered  by  the  Prime  Minister's  survey. 

IV.— GERMAN  AIMS. 

Speaking  at  a  reception  in  Berlin  on  August  20th,  the  German 
Colonial  Secretary  (Dr.  Solf)  devoted  himself  to  replying  to  Mr. 
Balfour's  recent  speech.  Dealing  with  the  question  of  Belgium, 
he  said  : — 

Mr.  Balfour  first  mentions  Belgium.  The  Chancellor  declared 
last  month  in  the  Reichstag  to  all  who  wished  to  hear  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  retain  Belgium  in  any  form  whatsoever.  Belgium  shall  arise 
again  after  the  war  as  an  independent  State,  vassal  to  no  one-  Nothing 
stands  in  the  way  of  the  restoration  of  Belgium  but  the  enemy's  will 
to  war. " 

Dr.  Solf  replied  at  length  to  Mr.  Balfour's  charges  against 
German  aggressions  in  Finland,  Roumania,  the  Ukraine,  and  the 
Balkan  Provinces,  and  said: — 

"  England  lias  forfeited  the  right  to  act  as  the  moral  champion  of 
The  Russian  border  States.  In  their  unparalleled  time  of  suffering  during 
the  war  they  repeatedly  appealed  to  England  for  help.  It  was  always 
denied  them.  There  was  a  time  when  England  combated  Czaristic 
Russia  more  bitterly  than  any  other  nation.  But  when  in  the  course 
of  the  war  Czaristic  Russia  in  its  own  country  suppressed  the  people, 
plundered,  and  murdered,  England  remained  mute,  and  more  than 
that,  falsified  facts  about  conditions  in  Russia.  Thus,  thanks  to 
England's  moral  support,  Russia  committed  murders  on  an  unparalleled 
scale  without  interference  from  the  conscience  of  the  world.  The 
receiver  of  stolen  goods  cannot  be  Ihe  judge." 

Next  dealing  with  that  part  of  Mr.  Balfour's  speech  which  referred 
to  the  seizure  of  Germany's  Colonial  possessions  and  the  assertion 
that  "  German  rule  in  the  Colonies  would  mean  tyrannical  rule  over 
the  natives  and  the  establishment  of  U-boat  bases  and  of  a  large 
black  army  in  Central  Africa,"  Dr.  Solf  said  all  that  Germany 
desired  was  a  settlement  on  the  principle  that  colonial  possessions 
should  correspond  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  European  nations 
and  to  the  merits  which  they  had  shown  in  history  in  the  protection 
of  the  coloured  races  entrusted  to  their  care.  At  the  end  of  Mr. 
Balfour's  speech  stood  a  sentence  saying  that  the  abyss  between  the 
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Central  Powers  and  the  Allies  was  so  deep  that  it  could  not  be 
bridged.  Mr.  Balfour  could  claim  for  himself  that  he  had  made  this 
abyss  deeper.  To  maintain  the  idea  of  a  war  of  extermination  wa3 
precisely  the  purpose  of  a  speech  like  Mr.  Balfour's.   Dr.  Solf  said  : — ■ 

11  The  time  must  come  when  between  people  and  people  something 
like  an  impulse  of  confidence  would  germinate.  The  time  must  come 
when  oppressed  human  nature  shall  revolt  against  the  false  doctrines 
of  hatred  threatening  to  suffocate  the  innermost  human  affinities." 

Lord  R.  Cecil  s  Rejoinder. 

Lord.  Robert  Cecil,  in  the  course  of  an  interview,  made  the 
following  observations  on  Dr.  Solf 's  speech : — 

"  The  phrase  employed  with  regard  to  Belgium  is  very  much  in 
advance  of  anything  previously  said  about  that  country.  The  words, 
'We  do  not  intend  to  retain  Belgium  in  any  form  whatsoever,'  and  so 
on,  are  far  more  satisfactory,  as  far  as  they  go,  than  anything  that  has 
gone  before. 

"  This  is  the  first  time,  too.  that  we  have  heard  that  the  Brest- 
Litovsk  treaty  was  temporary.  It  has  always  been  treated  as  the  first 
fruits  of  the  war.  The  policy  of  Germany,  if  not  actually  to  annex 
States,  is  to  get  them  completely  within  her  orbit  and  under  her  control. 

"Dr.  Solf  is  very  indignant  at  the  suggestion  that  German  colonial 
rule  is  inhumane.  The  British  Government  lias  collected  information 
on  that  subject,  and  in  a  short  time  there  will  be  a  Blue-book  about 
German  rule  in  the  colonies.  Some  of  the  evidence  is  a  fearful  record 
of  brutality.  Mr  Balfour  and  others  have  said  that  it  is  impossible  for 
Germany  to  resume  control  of  her  colonies.  Beyond  that,  neither  Mr. 
Balfour  nor  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  gone.  The  Prime  Minister  said 
that  the  future  of  the  German  colonies  would  be  decided  at  the  Peace 
Conference." 

V.— THE  ALLIES  AND  PEACE. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  August  8th,  a  debate  took  place 
(on  the  motion  for  adjournment)  on  the  question  of  peace  negotia- 
tions. The  subject  was  raised  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Anderson  (Lab),  who 
was  supported  by  Mr.  Ponsonby  (L). 

Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  (L)  spoke  strongly  against  the  suggestions 
which  had  been  made.  "  As  one  who  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  wrar  has  never  taken  part  in  any  one  of  these  debates  on  peace 
policy,  except  indirectly  on  the  recent  occasion  of  the  debate  on 
the  League  of  Nations,"  Mr.  Robertson  said: — 

"  We  cannot  have  disarmament  all  round  unless  we  first  secure  the 
disarmament,  of  Germany,  and  the  peace  that  has  been  urged  by  my  hon. 
friend  the  Member  for  Stirling  Burghs,  the  kind  of  peace  that  is  being 
urged  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  gives  us  merely  the  status  quo  ante,  beMum, 
with  all  the  Powers  in  possession  of  their  old  armaments,  with  Ger- 
many able  to  rebuild  her  military  system — nay,  to  continue  her  mili- 
tary system — and,  therefore,  with  the  obligation  of  Conscription  hung 
round  the  neck  of  every  nation  in  Europe.  It  is  precisely  because  I 
have  been  a  pacifist  all  my  life,  because  I  consider  that  in  this  war  the 
whole  interests  of  civilisation  are  at  stake,  because  I  am  satisfied  that 
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if  the  war  does  not  end  in  a  disarmament  peace  the  hope  for  civilisation 
is  very  small  indeed — it  is  precisely  for  that  that  I  denounce  the  whole 
policy  of  my  hon.  friend  below  the  Gangway.  The  policy  he  recom- 
mends promises  nothing  whatever.  The  policy  that  Lord  Landsdowne 
recommends  promises  nothing  whatever." — ( House  of  Commons,  Auqnst 
8th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Robertson  argued  that  the  kind  of  peace  by  negotiation  that 
would  enable  Germany  to  withdraw  with  her  military  system  intact, 
and  to  rebuild  it,  as  her  military  authorities  declare  they  are  going 
to  do,  held  out  to  civilisation  a  new  and  far  greater  menace,  because 
we  knowT  an  undefeated  Germany,  rebuilding  her  military  machine, 
would  do  it  with  far  deadlier  determination  than  ever  before,  to 
attain  all  she  has  failed  to  attain  now.  Having  declared  that  it 
was  for  the  attainment  of  perpetual  peace  that  he  was  fighting  now. 
Mr.  Robertson  said  : — 

"My  hon.  friends  below  the  gangway  would  throw  away  every  hope 
of  peace,  and  leave  this  nation  saddled  with  a  thing  I  have  resisted  all 
my  lite,  namely,  conscription,  and  conscription  hung  round  the  nation's 
ne?k  precisely  at  the  time  when  it  needs  to  be  free  for  all  the  purposes 
of  reconstruction.  A  future  after  this  war  with  military  burdens  laid 
on  all  the  nations  of  Europe  will  be  a  future  even  more  dreadful  than 
the  war  itself,  and  ;i»  dreadful  in  a  moral  as  in  a  material  sense,  for  the 
state  of  mind  t<»  which  nations  will  be  reduced — a  state  of  desperate 
determination  to  destroy  each  other — will  be  the  most  awful  picture  con- 
ceivable. Every  device  of  science  for  the  destruction  of  life  on  the 
largest  possible  scale  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  There  will  be  no 
question,  then,  aboul  Hague  Conventions  as  to  the  bombing  of  hospitals 
or  the  destroying  of  non-combatants.  Those  methods  of  war  which 
Germany  has  forced  on  the  world  will  be  the  recognised  methods  of  war 
if  a  war  follows  on  this  as  the  result  of  a.  state  of  things  created  by  a  non- 
conclusive  peace.*' — (Boutt  of  Commons,  August  8tl>,  1918.) 

Mr.  Balfour  urged  that  the  pacifists  desired  peace  which  would 
make  a  future  war  practically  impossible,  but  on  terms  which  would 
leave  an  immense  fraction  of  civilised  mankind  under  the  German 
heel.  It  was  clear  to  him  that  the  ideal  of  growing  friendly  inter- 
course between  nation  and  nation  would  never  be  carried  out  so 
long  as  treaties  like  that  of  Brest-Litovsk  remained  untouched,  and 
it  was  contemplated  to  give  back  to  Germany  her  possessions  in 
Africa  or  the  Arab  districts  to  Turkey.  He  contended  that  the  real 
obstacle  to  any  legitimate  peace  was  German  militarism,  and  said 
he  could  nob  conceive  any  peace  being  assented  to  by  the  Powers  of 
the  Entente  which  left  the  present  state  of  things  in  the  East 
unremedied.  If  it  was  unremedied,  he  declared,  future  wars  were 
an  absolute  certainty.    Mr.  Balfour  added: — 

We  are  tnosi  anxious,  the  Government  are  most  anxious,  as  I  have 
said,  38  the  Prime  Minister  h;is  said,  and  ;is  I  think  others  of  my 
colleagues  have  said,  of  course,  to  take  any  opportunity  of  arriving  at  an 
honourable,  a  safe  and  durable  peace;  but  negotiation  is  perfectly  use- 
less unless  the  negotiators  are  approaching  one  another  before  the  nego- 

tial  ions  take  place  I  do  not  at  this  moment,  study  as  I  will,. 

see  either  in  thr>  actions  of  the  German  Government,  some  of  which  I 
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have  endeavoured  to  describe  to  the  House,  or  in  the  statement-  of  Ger- 
man politicians  which  are  available,  or  in  the  writings  of  German 
publicists  which  meet  with  the  greatest  favour  in  their  country — I  do  not 
see  the  slightest  sign  or  symptom  that  they  have  as  yet  come  sufficiently 
close  to  us  to  make  discussion  likely  to  be  fruitful.  If  they  give  any 
sign  that  I  am  wrong,  well  and  good.  As  I  have  said  before,  anything 
they  wish  to  say  we  shall  be  glad  to  consider." — (House  of  Commons, 
August  8th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Balfour  afterwards  argued  that,  judged  by  the  standard  of 
what  was  said  to  their  own  people  by  the  German  Government, 
the  abyss  which  separated  the  Central  Powers  from  the  Allies  was 
so  deep  as  hardly  to  be  plumbed  and  so  wide  as  hardly  to  be  bridg-ed. 

Mr.  Asquith's  View. 
Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  review  given  at  the  beginning  of  August  to 
the  Associated  Press  of  America,  said : — 

"  The  aim  of  the  Allies  from  the  first  day  of  war  has  been  to  destroy 
Germany's  power  for  evil  by  defeating  and  discrediting  those  elements 
in  her  government  and  society  which  have  been  responsible  for  her  out- 
rages on  civilization.  Unhappily,  these  sinister  forces  still  have  the 
upper  hand.  The  resolution  of  the  Reichstag  in  July,  1917,  and  the 
lip-service  to  liberty  and  democracy  in  which,  for  a  short  time,  German 
statesmen  allowed  themselves  to  indulge,  were  forgotten  at  the  first 
breath  of  military  success.  The  so-called  '  peace '  made  with  Russia  at 
Brest-Litovsk  and  the  treatment  of  the  Ukraine  and  of  Roumania  reveal 
a  Germany  wholly  impenitent  and  still  in  full  pursuit  of  a  policy  of 
territorial  and  economic  aggrandisement.  The  utterances  of  her  Press 
and  of  her  spokesmen  since  the  opening  of  the  offensive  in  March  are 
penetrated  with  the  same  spirit.  With  that  policy,  and  the  spirit  which 
animates  it,  we  can  make  no  terms. 

"  The  Allies  are  fighting,  as  I  have  said  before,  for  a  clean  peace. 
In  the  forces  at  their  disposal  the  manhood  of  America,  which  has  so 
gallantly  helped  to  hold  the  fort  during  the  critical  hours,  supplies  a 
constantly  growing  and  what  promises  to  become  a  predominating  factor. 
The  Allied  nations  of  Western  Europe  owe  to  the  Great  Republic  a 
double  debt  of  gratitude — first,  because  to  the  fullest  extent  of  her  re- 
sources, with  money,  ships,  food,  men,  she  has  ranged  herself  by  then 
side  in  the  cause  of  right  at  a  supreme  crisis  in  the  world's  destiny  ;  next 
and  not  less,  for  the  moral  weight  of  her  whole-hearted  and  unselfish 
co-operation.  From  her  detached  position  she  has  surveyed  the  struggle 
in  its  broadest  lines.  She  cannot  be  suspected  of  having  airy  interest 
in  secondary  or  ulterior  aims.  Her  single  object  is  seen  to  be  that  the 
sinister  and  perverted  ideals  of  which  German  policy  and  German  teach- 
ing had  become  the  potent  and  aggressive  vehicles  should  be  rooted  out 
of  the  world.  Above  all,  she  has  emphasised  and  brought  into  the  fore- 
ground the  one  method  for  the  full  attainment  of  the  Allied  purpose. 
The  great  mass  of  thoughtful  opinion  in  Europe,  as  in  America,  is  uoav 
convinced  that  we  shall  have  fought  in  vain  unless,  before  we  lay  down 
our  arms,  we  have  achieved  at  least  the  beginnings  of  a  great  interna- 
tional partnership,  to  be  built  up  on  the  lines  of  a  practical  policy,  for 
establishing  and  enforcing  the  world-wide  reign  of  justice  and  for  making 
wars  to  cease  to  the  end  of  the  earth." 
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VI.-ECONOMIC  POLICY  OF  THE  ALLIES. 

On  July  31st  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  received, 
at  the  House  of  Commons,  a  deputation  of  about  200  heads  of 
manufacturing  firms  on  economic  policy,  and  both  made  interesting 
speeches. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  View. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  explained  that  two  considerations  delayed 
declarations  by  the  Government — the  absorption  of  their  time  by 
the  demands  of  the  great  battle,  and  the  fact  that  whatever  policy 
they  proclaimed  they  must  be  incomplete  accord  with  the  Dominions 
and  with  our  Allies.    On  the  latter  point  he  said: — 

"There  is  a  gcoa  deal  of  discussion  about  a  League  of  Nations,  and 
I  am  certainly  one  of  those  who  believe  in  it.  But  there  are  two  Leagues 
of  Nations  which  are  already  in  existence  ;  the  first  is  the  British  Empire, 
and  the  second  is  the  great  Alliance  against  the  Central  Towers.  And 
whatever  decision  we  come  to  must  be  one  in  which  we  can  march  hand 
in  hand  and  side  by  side  with  those  two  great  Leagues  of  Nations  of 
which  we  are  members.  We  have  been  discussing  this  problem  in  the 
course  of  the  last  few  weeks  with  the  Dominions,  and  we  had  discussions 
with  our  Allies  before  America  came  in,  in  1916.  The  Paris  resolutions 
were  arrived  at  in  1916.  Up  to  the  present  time  America  has  expressed 
i  opinion  on  the  Paris  resolutions,  and  it  is  vitally  important  that  the 
policy  of  America  and  the  policy  of  this  country  should  be  in  complete 
agreement  on  economic  problems  as  well  as  on  other  problems.  All  I 
am  permitted  to  say  at  the  present  moment  is  that  I  am  very  hopeful, 
because  agreement  amntrj;  the  Allies  on  these  great  problems  means  that 
the  economic  fate  of  the  world  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  great  Allied 
Powers  who  are  federated  together  at  present." — (/fousc  of  Commons, 
July  ZUt,  1918.) 

Having  said  he  wanted  us  to  be  a  united  people  in  the  reconstruction 
of  the  Empire,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  proceeded : — 

'  The  essential  industries  of  this  country  must  be  not  merely  main- 
tained, but  also  strengthened.  This  war  has  taught  many  of  us  useful 
l~>sons,  and  I  hope  these  lessons  are  not  confined  to  one  party.  I  have 
no  doubt  there  are  men  in  the  party  to  which  I  belong  who  have  been 
taught  many  things  which  they  did  not  quite  appreciate  before.  May  I 
respectfully  hope  that  there  are  men  in  the  other  party  who  also  have 
1j-en  taught  a  few  things.  These  are  the  days  when  courage  is  needed, 
and  there  is  no  greater  demand  on  coinage  than,  when  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  that  a  certain  course  is  the  right  one,  to  take  it  without 
any  regard  to  anybody  who  taunts  you  that  you  are  inconsistent  with 
what  you  have  done  before.  The  country  must  come  first  and  not  the 
career  or  consistency  of  any  man  or  of  any  party.  During  the  war  we 
have  undoubtedly  discovered  that  there  were  industries  in  this  country 
that  were  essential,  not  merely  from  the  commercial  point  of  view,  but 
from  that  of  national  defence  and  security.  Under  no  conditions,  and 
whatever  it  costs,  should  we  let  those  industries  down  in  the  future. 
There  I  think  we  ought  to  have  the  most  complete  agreement,  and  I 
do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that  we  shall  get  it.  The  best  method  of 
securing  those  industries  against  unfair  attack,  against  unfair  competi- 
tion, the  besl  way  in  which  you  can  secure  their  development  an  1  secure 
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that  they  shall  go  on  growing  and  increasing  with  a  view  to  the  strength- 
ening of  the  country,  is  a  matter  which  will  require  the  very  deepest 
consideration;  and  it  is  a  consideration  winch  no  Government  could 
possibly  avoid  giving  to  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment." — (Housi  of 
Commons,  July  31st,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  that  "  the  longer  the  war  lasts  the 
sterner  must  be  the  economic  terms  we  impose  on  the  foe,"  and 
insisted  that  "you  will  require  the  most  complete  understanding 
with  our  Allies  and  a  complete  understanding  with  our  Dominions, 
because  it  is  most  important  that  you  should  carry  with  you  the 
people  who  have  contributed  with  you  to  the  common  sacrifices." 
Alluding  to  the  need  for  discontinuance  after  the  war  of  State  inter- 
ference with  business  and  industry,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said: — 

"But  there  are  two  or  three  things  that  must  remain  even  then 
until  we  get  over  the  transition  period.  You  are  not  going  to  get  raw 
material  without  Government  interference  to  a  considerable  extent. 
You  have  also  to  organise  transport.  You  have  got  to  see  that  the 
Dominions,  who  are  also  in  arrear  in  respect  of  British  manufacturers, 
shall  have  their  fair  share.  We  have  to  do  more  than  that.  We  must 
not  forget  the  countries  who  have  been  lighting  side  by  side  with  us 
and  who  will  be  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  Great  Britain  in  the  re- 
-equipment of  the  essential  conditions  of  their  industrial  and  national 
life.  You  might  have,  perhaps,  from  an  enemy  source,  an  order  which 
will  be  more  remunerative  to  you  than  an  order  which  would  come  from 
Great  Britian,  from  the  Dominions  or  from  our  Allies.  I  think  we 
ought  to  see  that  the  people  who  have  been  fighting  together  should  be 
served  first.  Do  not  let  us  make  the  mistake  of  dissolving  partnership 
the  moment  this  fighting  is  over.  The  world  will  not  come  right  at  once, 
and,  if  you  dissolve  partnership  with  all  these  great  peoples — a  partner- 
ship cemented  with  blood — there  will  be  men  quite  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  it,  even  when  the  war  is  over.  Therefore,  it  is  vital  that, 
when  the  war  is  over  and  when  the  transition  period  has  come,  when 
there  will  not  be  enough  to  go  round,  we  must  keep  the  partnership 
going  and  help  each  other  to  the  end  so  that  the  brotherhood  shall 
remain.  There  is  the  other  point  which  I  w  ant  to  put  to  you  with  re- 
gard to  transport.  Because  there  again  you  might  have  a  shipowner — 
I  do  not  say  there  are  shipowners  like  it — who  would  get  for  carrying  to 
«m  enemy  country  double  or  treble  the  freight  which  would  be  offered 
him  or  which,  it  would  be  fair  for  him  to  exact  for  carrying  to  Great 
Britain,  or  to  the  Dominions,  or  to  the  Allies.  I  am  in  general  agreement 
with  the  principles  which  have  been  laid  down.  But  do  not  hitch  on  to 
past  controversies.  Let  us  consider  our  problems  anew.  I  am  sure  it  is 
the  best  way  of  proceeding.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  secure 
absolute  national  unity,  and  when  the  Government  come  to  make  their 
statement  I  shall  be  very  surprised  if  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  it. 
But  before  wTe  can  make  it  we  have  to  get  into  closer  contact  with  our 
Allies,  and  to  see  first  of  all  that  there  is  no  declaration  that  will  in  the 
least  interfere  with  the  concord  and  good  will  and  co-operation  which 
have  existed  between  us  and  our  Allies.  But  you  can  be  assured  that  it 
will  be  a  chief  concern  of  the  Government  to  see  that  the  great  indus- 
tries on  which  the  strength  of  this  country  depends  shall  be  developed 
and  strengthened. " — (House  of  Commons,  J uly  31st,  1918.) 
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Mr.  Bonar  Law's  Statement. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  said: — 

'•  It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  difficulty  of  coming  to  a  decision  on 
these  problems  is  not  the  difficulty  of  getting  us  to  make  up  our  minds. 
It  is  much  more  complicated  than  that.  The  problem  has  changed. 
You  all  cheered  the  remark  that  we  must  think  of  our  Allies  as  well 
as  of  ourselves,  and  that  has  got  to  be  thought  out.  You  have  also 
to  remember  that  at  the  beginning  of  peace  the  essential  thing  will  be 
raw  materials.  Fortunately  for  us.  a  very  large  part  of  them  are 
within  the  British  Empire,  and  the  question  of  Preference — which, 
remember,  is  accepted  willingly  by  the  representatives  of  the  Dominions 
as  a  duty  not  inrposed  for  the  sake  of  Preference,  but  as  a  duty  which, 
in  itself,  is  going  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  the  whole  Empire.  It 
is  going  to  be  an  immense  advantage  if  the  same  readiness  which  the 
Dominions  have  shown  dining  the  war  to  place  their  produce  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Empire  is  to  continue  after  the  war,  and  it  is  essential 
that  it  should  continue.  That  is  all  that  I  am  going  to  say  now.  You 
do  not  wish,  I  am  sure.  To  urg€  us  into  any  premature  declaration,  which 
would  not  only  perhaps  embarrass  the  Government — that  we  do  not 
mind — but  would  also  make  our  negotiations  with  our  Allies  more  diffi- 
cult. "What  we  do  realise — and  this,  I  am  sure,  is  the  point  you  wish 
to  emphasize — is  that  our  manufacturers  must  in  some  way  or  other 
know  where  they  are  going  t"  stand  when  the  war  is  over.  That  is  the 
essential  point  for  them.  I  am  confident  that  the  statement  which  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  make,  a  statement  which  will  not  run  in 
conflict.  I  hope,  with  the  views  of  any  of  our  Allies — and  remember  from 
the  point  of  view  of  raw  material  and  of  economic  pressure,  bringing  the 
United  States  along  with  us  is  almost  as  vital  as  anything  within  the 
British  Empire — will  satisfy  you  that  there  will  be  nothing  to  prevent 
you  from  devoting,  when  peace  comes,  all  your  energy  to  re-establishing 
the  industries  of  :his  country." — (House  of  Commons.  Jul;/  31st,  1918.) 

House  of  Lokds  Debate. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  August  7th,  Lord  Bcauchamp 
(L.)  called  attention  to  the  speech  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
announcing  that  the  Government  had  decided  upon  the  preferential 
scheme  of  trade  within  the  Empire,  and  moved  for  papers.  Having 
suggested  that  Parliament  was  the  proper  place  in  which  the 
announcement  should  have  been  made,  Lord  Beauchamp  said  he 
gathered  from  communications  made  lately  in  the  newspapers  that 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  put  a  tax  on  food;  but  there  did 
remain  the  alternative  that  existing  duties  might  be  reduced  in  the 
case  of  those  articles  which  came  to  us  from  the  Dominions  or  the 
Colonies.  That  policy  was  not  excluded  by  anything  they  had  so 
far  heard  in  explanation  of  the  resolution.  If  chat  was  the  idea  it 
would  be  difficult,  because  the  Treasury  would  be  most  unwilling 
to  forego  any  receipts  they  had  been  accustomed  to  receive.  This 
new  method  went  in  direct  opposition  to  the  old  dictum  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain.  There  remained  other  goods  which  might  be  the 
subject  of  taxation — raw  material,  timber,  and  wool.  He  did  not 
think  it  had  Wen  yet  suggested  that  these  raw  materials  were  among 
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the  subjects  to  receive-  a  preferential  tariff.  It  was  very  difficult 
to  see  that  any  very  substantial  relief  could  be  secured  in  regard 
to  other  articles.  After  all,  a  freight  war  was  a  game  at  which 
two  could  play,  and  when  we  considered  how  precarious  was  the 
merchant  shipping  industry,  and  the  possibility  that  the  trident 
would  pass  from  our  hands  to  those  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
be  veryj  dangerous  for  this  country  to  embark  on  a  war  of  freights 
in  which  we  might  very  easily  fail  to  secure  victory.  Any  taxation 
of  this  kind  must  raise  prices.  There  was  also  the  question  of  the 
interests  of  our  Allies.  If  they  put  on  a  preference  to  benefit  some- 
body, then  it  was  obvious  that  some  people  were  going  to  get  the 
worst  of  it.  It  would  be  most  unfortunate  if  one  of  the  first  results 
of  this  war  should  be  to  impede  the  trade  of  Belgium  and  France 
with  this  country.  Another  question  was  how  the  proposal  would 
affect  the  League  of  Nations.  He  urged  the  Government  to  consider 
the  importance  in  this  question  of  acting  in  fullest  co-operation 
with  the  United  States. 

Lord  Curzon,  who  replied  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said 
that  declarations  and  resolutions  as  to  Imperial  preference  had 
played  a  part  in  the  proceedings  of  every  Imperial  Conference  for 
years.  On  the  last  occasion,  an  occasion  with  which  the  noble  earl 
(Earl  Beauchamp)  was  familiar,  in  April,  1917,  a  resolution  was 
passed  at  the  Imperial  Conference  saying  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  all  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  'develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Dominions,  and  especially  to  making 
the  Empire  indej^enclent  of  other  countries  in  the  matter  of  food 
supplies,  raw  materials,  and  other  essential  industries,  and  expressed 
itself  in  favour  of  each  part  of  the  Empire,  "  having  due  regard  to 
the  interests  of  our  Allies,"  giving  specially  favourable  treatment 
to  the  products  and  manufactures  of  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 
That  resolution  was  also  passed  by  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  .  That 
policy  announced  then  stood  as  the  policy  of  the  Government  at  the 
present  day.  No  departure  had  been  made  from  it,  and  no  expan- 
sion had  been  added  to  it.  In  the  course  of  last  year  a  statement 
was  made  on  the  subject  at  the  Guildhall  by  the  Prime  Minister 
when  he  received  the  freedom  of  the  City,  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  the  Government  believed  that  a  system  of  preference  could  be 
established  which  would  not  involve  a  tax  on  food.  These  senti- 
ments were  substantially  identical  with  the  quotations  from  Sir 
Robert  Borden's  speeches.  As  far  as  he  knew  there  was  no  resolution 
or  resolutions,  but  there  was  a  decision  of  the  War  Cabinet.  No 
resolution  was  discussed  or  passed.  The  matter  had  not  yet  been 
before  the  Imperial  War  Cabinet  this  year.  It  was  a  matter  that 
would  be  discussed  at  the  War  Cabinet  before  the  Premiers  from 
overseas  returned  home.  Having  recalled  the  statements  by  Mr. 
Bonar  Law,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  when  Parliament  re- 
assembled in  the  autumn  a  full  statement  would  be  made*  on  the 
subject  of  preference.  Lord  Curzon  asked  why  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  preference  should  have  the  effect  of  jeopardising  the 
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prospects  of  the  institution  of  a  League  of  Nations?  One  thing, 
he  said,  was  absolutely  certain.  A  League  of  Nations  was  wholly 
unthinkable  that  did  not  comprise  France  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Both  those  countries  were  firm  in  unswerving  adher- 
ence to  the  principle  of  Preference  within  their  respective  dominions, 
and,  indeed,  they  carried  it  much  further  than  it  had  even  been 
proposed  that  we  should  do  in  this  country.  To  mix  up  the  question 
of  Preference  with  that  of  a  League  of  Nations  was  really  to  confuse 
the  issue,  and  to  run  the  risk  of  spoiling  the  chances  of  both.  For 
the  reasons  he  had  stated  there  were  no  papers,  but  when  they  had 
the  fuller  statement  he  had  promised  it  would  be  possible  to  ask 
for  papers-  or  any  regulations  that  might  be  made. 

Lord  Crewe  regretted  that  it  had  been  found  necessary  to 
resuscitate  this  question  at  this  moment.  It  seemed  to  him  alto- 
gether premature  even  to  mention  Colonial  Preference;  it  was  cer- 
tainly premature  to  put  it,  as  it  was  now  put,  as  the  one  fiscal 
change  on  which  the  Government  were  determined,  before  it  was 
possible  to  state  what  the  general  fiscal  policy  of  the  Government 
would  be  in  respect  of  the  war  and  the  conditions  arising  out  of  it. 
None  of  the  Allies  had  yet  finally  decided  what  their  future  dealings 
would  be  in  commercial  matters  with  Germany,  or  how  far  these 
dealings  might  be  limited  by  discussion  in  the  countries  concerned  : 
and  rightly,  because  these  limitations  must  obviously  play  almost 
a  primary  part — certainly  an  important  part. — in  conducting 
negotiations  for  peace,  and  to  discuss  them  at  present  would  be 
altogether  futile.  Neither  were  the  Allies  agreed  as  to  the  terms 
on  which  they  would  trade  among  themselves  after  the  war. 

In  the  result  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

VII.-THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

The  rk-velopments  during  August  are  as  follows. 

Food  Supply,  Prices,  and  Distribution. 

less  Meat. 

It  was  announced  din  ing  August  that  a  rise  of  2d.  a  pound  in  the 
price  of  meat  would  come  into  operation  in  September,  and  a  warn- 
ing was  given  at  the  same  time  that  the  coupon  value  for  the 
purchase  of  meat  would  be  slightly  reduced. 

Mon  Rationing. 
It  has  been  decided  that  jam,  marmalade,  golden  syrup  auo. 
boney  will  be  rationed  early  in  the  autumn. 

Cause  of  Increased  Prices. 
Mr.  Clynes,  M.P.  (the  Food  Controller),  explains  in  a  letter  to 
a  Food  Committee  why  certain  articles  of  food  are  now  costing  more. 
A-  to  cheese,  he  states  that  in  the  case  of  the  home-produced  kind 
it  was  necessitated  by  the  increased  cost  of  the  production  of  milk, 
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while  in  regard  to  imparted  cheese  the  growth  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion in  other  countries  has  been  such  as  to  render  an  advance 
inevitable.  The  increase  in  the  price  of  jam  is  the  inevitable  out- 
come of  the  failure  of  the  fruit  crop.  This,  with  the  additional 
duty  on  sugar,  means  an  increased  manufacturing  cost,  which  has 
to  be  borne  by  the  ultimate  consumer.  Margarine  has  had  to  be 
put  up  in  price  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  the  seeds,  kernels, 
and  fats  from  which  it  is  manufactured.  Tinned  fruits  and  tinned 
meats  are  imported  articles,  and  here  again  competitive  prices  have 
to  be  paid,  while  the  small  supply  which  tonnage  permits  means 
that  the  resultant  cost  of  distribution  is  greater  than  when  a  normal 
quantity  is  handled. 

The  Price  of  Bread. 
It  is  understood  that  the  price  of  the  quartern  loaf  will  remain 
at  9d. 

The  Sugar  Supply. 
The  West  India  Committee  are  informed  that  the  Government 
have  decided  to  give  to  the  signatories  to  the  Brussels  Sugar  Conven- 
tion the  requisite  six  months'  notice  of  their  intention  to  resume 
complete  liberty  of  action  in  respect  of  their  policy  with  regard  to 
sugar. 

Tht  Feeding  of  the  Allies. 
The  Food  Controller  (Mr.  Clynes)  made  a  statement  midway  in 
August  with  reference  to  plans  for  feeding  the  Allies,  in  the  course 
of  which  he  said: — 

"  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  devising  and  formu- 
lating plans  together  with  the  Food  Controllers  of  the  Allied  nations, 
and  those  plans  provide  for  what  may  be  termed  a  common  table  for 
the  equitable  feeding  of  both  the  Armies  and  the  civilian  populations  of 
the  Allied  countries-  The  schemes  provide  for  a  fairer  apportionment 
of  the  food  among  all  concerned,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  if  those  whom 
we  represent  discharge  their  individual  duties  in  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Food  Controllers  from  other  countries  have  approached  the  matter, 
food  difficulties  such  as  we  have  experienced  will  never  return  and 
security  can  be  relied  upon." 

Mr.  Clynes  pointed  out  that  the  growing  military  power  of  this 
country,  and  particularly  the  incoming  of  an  immense  army  of 
Americans,  had  increased  very  greatly  our  demand  for  ships.  In 
addition  to  this  demand  being  met  by  means  of  ship  construction, 
part  of  it  might  have  to  be  met  at  moments  of  emergency  by  using 
for  military  purposes  shipping  resources  which  otherwise  would  be 
employed  for  food  purposes. 

The  Food  Controller  added  : — 

"  The  food  difficulties  of  the  world  are  bound  to  increase,  despite 
(very  effort  to  avoid  them,  and  we  in  this  country  cannot  altogether 
escape  from  some  share  in  these  difficulties.  We  have  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  our  good  harvest  and  to  the  large  army  of  small  allotment- 
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holders,  who  have  worked  well  and  supplemented  the  yield  of  agricul- 
turists all  over  the  country.  The  designs  oi  the  submarine  can  be 
beaten  by  maintaining  our  food  reserves  at  the  point  of  safety.  That 
safety  can  l>e  assured  if  waste  is  altogether  avoided.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, too  often  emphasize  the  assistance  which  civilians  can  give  to  the 
Army  by  placing  transport  facilities  at  the  disposal  of  America.  Every 
10,000  tons  of  food  saved  equals  the  additional  arrival  of  two  thousand 
American  soldiers  to  help  the  Allied  forces." 

Industry  After  the  War. 

It  was  announced  at  the  beginning  of  August  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  decided  to  take  immediate  action  on  the  lines  of  the  report 
•f  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Minister  oi  Reconstruction  last 
year  to  consider  the  principles  upon  which,  in  the  event  of  a  shortage 
of  the  necessary  supplies  for  industry  after  the  war,  such  things 
should  be  rationed,  and  to  report  upon  the  machinery  requisite 
for  the  purpose.  The  Committee  (of  which  Sir  Henry  Birchenough 
was  Chairman),  while  advising  that  control  should  be  discontinued 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  and  that  in  the  meantime  there  should 
be  the  least  possible  interference  with  private  enterprise,  have  made 
recommendations  as  to  the  principles  and  machinery  for  allocation 
and  priority  after  the  war  in  cases  where  it  is  found  to  be  imperative. 
They  recommend  that  special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
industries  which  provide  a  large  measure  of  employment,  and  that 
importance  should  be  attached  primarily  to  industries  connected 
with: — (1)  The  production  of  food  and  raw  materials:  (2)  The 
manufacture  of  machinery  and  equipment  which  are  immediately 
necessary  for  the  industrial  and  transport  requirements  of  the 
country;  (3)  The  manufacture  of  finished  goods  for  export  :  (4)  The 
production  of  goods  for  home  requirements  of  a  pressing  nature.  It 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  that  post-war  control  and  alloca- 
tion of  materials  shall  be  applied  only  in  cases  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary.  On  the  assumption,  however,  that  of  certain  commodi- 
ties there  will  be  a  shortage  which  will  render  some  form  of  control 
imperative,  arrangements  require  to  be  made  for  dealing-  with  the 
matter.  It  is  proposed  that  a  small  Cabinet  Committee  on  post-war 
priority  shall  be  set  up,  consisting  of  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Minister  of  Labour,  the  Minister  of  Shipping,  the 
Minister  of  Munitions,  and  the  Minister  of  Reconstruction,  with  the 
same  chairman  as  the  War  Priorities  Committee.  This  Committee 
will  determine  large  questions  of  policy,  and  will  lay  down  the 
general  principles  upon  which  c-iiy  allocation  and  priority  shall  pro- 
ceed where  necessary.  This  Cabinet  Committee  will  be  assisted 
by  a  Standing  Council,  composed  of  members  of  the  Departments 
chiefly  concerned,  together  with  persons  representative  of  commerce, 
industry,  and  labour,  and  these  two  bodies  will  form  the  central 
machinery. 
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The  Shipping  Problem. 

In  the  early  clays  of  August  the  Shipping  Controller  (Sir  J. 
Maclay)  made  a  statement  on  the  shipping-  problem  in  general  and 
that  of  British  tonnage  in  particular.  In  the  course  of  it  he  said : — 
"  So  far  as  world  tonnage  is  concerned,  we  may  hope  that  the  corner 
has  been  turned  in  the  sense  that  the  world  production  of  ships  has 
recently  exceeded  the  enemy's  destruction  of  ships.  That  is  very  grati- 
fying. But  I  do  not  mean  that  there  is  more  shipping  available  for 
British  and  European  needs  or  that  the  need  for  rigid  economy 
is  reduced.  On  the  contrary,  we  should  do  well  to  remember  that  the 
larger  the  American  Army  in  Europe,  the  greater  the  amount  of  tonnage 
which  will  have  to  be  set  aside  for  its  supply.  I  think  that,  generally, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  output  of  American  shipyards  this  year  will  be 
entirely  absorbed  by  the  demands  of  the  Army.  The  losses  of  the 
other  Allies  are  still  in  excess  of  building." 

Sir  J.  Maclay  emphasised  the  urgent  and  vital  need  of  speeding  up. 

Lord  Pirrie  (Controller-General  of  Merchant  Shipbuilding) 
made  a  statement  about  the  same  time,  in  the  course  of  which 

he  said: — 

"  With  regard  to  the  future.  So  far  as  the  merchant  shipbuilding 
output  alone  is  concerned,  considerable  benefits  have  accrued  and  will 
continue  to  accrue  from  the  organization  of  the  whole  industry,  but;  as 
I  have  already  explained,  repairs,  whether  merchant  or  naval,  have  the- 
first  call  on  the  available  resources;  next  comes  naval  work;  then  new 
merchant  ship  construction  absorbs  the  balance-  It  will,  therefore, 
be  apparent  that  until  I  can  obtain  additional  skilled  men  for  merchant 
shipbuilding  any  immediate  and  very  material  increase  in  the  present 
rate  of  output  can  hardly  be  expected." 

The  Housing  Question. 

A  memorandum  of  the  Advisory  Housing  Panel  of  the  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction  (which,  under  the  chairmanshii}  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, has  been  considering'  the  conditions  of  housing  in  England 
and  Wales  as  an  emergency  problem)  was  issued  as  a  White  Paper 
at  the  beginning  of  July.  It  was  estimated  that  by  the  end 
of  1917  the  dearth  amounted  to  300,000  houses  and  that  an 
additional  75,000  would  be  required  for  each  year  the  war 
lasted  beyond  that  date.  It  is  probable,  it  is  stated,  that  the  pro- 
vision of  300,000  houses  would  involve  an  expenditure  of  about  100 
million  pounds,  and  the  grant  in  aid  which  it  would  be  necessary 
for  the  State  to  make  might  amount  to  25  million  pounds  or  even 
more.  Moreover,  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  omitted  from  the 
calculation,  and  in  Scotland  the  scarcity  is  even  greater  than  in 
England,  and  the  standard  markedly  lower.  The  Panel  recom- 
mend that  the  country  should  be  divided  into  areas  and  that  over 
each  should  be  placed  a  District  Housing  Commissioner,  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board.  The 
first  duty  of  the  Commissioner  would  be  to  check  the  returns  of  the 
local  authority  and  to  decide  howr  many  houses  should  be  built  in 
each  area.    The  principle  to  be  followed  in  arriving  at  the  total 
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number  to  be  built  would  be  to  make  good  the  additional  scarcity 
caused  by  the  war  and  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  of  the  country 
districts. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher,  on  August  6th,  discussed  the  housing  problem 
with  a  deputation  consisting  of  members  of  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. Having  set  500.000  as  the  number  of  houses  that  would 
probably  be  needed  within  a  year  after  the  end  of  the  war,  he  pointed 
out  that  they  must  be  limited  by  what  would  be  practicable  in  view 
>f  the  difficulties  in  finding  materials  (especially  timber),  labour, 
and  money.  The  private  builder  had  hitherto  provided  95  per  cent, 
of  houses.  Builders  of  all  classes  told  him  that  prices  would  be>  so 
high  and  labour  so  difficult  to  get  that  no  estimate  could  be  made  of 
profit  after  the  war :  he  had  met  no  builder  who  did  not  decline  to 
enter  the  field  at  all  or  give  any  help  unless  promised  substantial 
assistance  in  the  way  of  a  free  grant.  He  agreed  that  they  should 
do  all  they  could  to  encourage  the  private  builder,  and  there  was  a 
scheme  already  before  the  Treasury,  but  it  would  help  only  those 
who  would  buy  their  own  houses  ;  it  was  difficult  in  the  circumstances 
to  make  use  of  the  private  builder.  In  regard  to  public  utility 
societies  he  had  seen  no  scheme  whereby  a-  society  would  forego 
commercial  interest  on  its  money.  If  the  State  undertook  the 
building  it  would  have  largely  to  use  local  authorities,  and  they 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  wise  to  enter  into  partnership 
with  those  authorities.  Nine  hundred  authorities  had  indicated 
willingness  to  build  before  they  knew7  that  the  Government  would 
make  itself  responsible  for  75  per  cent,  of  the  deficit  on  the  ra,te 
for  seven  years.  As  regarded  the  possible  apathy  of  some  local 
authorities,  he  was  loth  to  propose  any  form  of  coercion,  but  a  short 
Bill  would  be  introduced  providing  that  where  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  is  satisfied  that  housing  is  necessary,  and  the  local 
authority  has  not  taken  steps  to  exercise  its  powers  under  Part  III. 
of  the  Housing  Act,  1890,  the  Board  may  by  order  authorise  the 
County  Council  to  take  action.  The  Government  adhered  to  the 
proposal  they  had  made,  but  would  welcome  any  practical 
suggestion.  Their  policy  had  been  before  the  Cabinet  Committee 
by  desire  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  order  that  he  might 
be  empowered  to  state  publicly  : — 

(1)  That  the  policy  of  the  Coalition  Government  with  respect  to 
housing  is  embodied  in  the  circular  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
of  March  18th,  and  that  local  authorities  cannot  expect  any  material 
modification  in  the  terms  therein  offered:  that  while  there  could  be 
no  change  in  the  general  limitation  of  the  share  of  the  local  authority 
in  the  deficit  in  the  produce  of  the  penny  rate,  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  is  authorised  to  say  that  the  discretion 
resting  with  him  under  the  circular  will  be  generously  exercised. 

(2)  That  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
authorised  to  introduce  and  pass  into  law  the  Housing  Bill  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee  over  which  Mr.  Long  presided 
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NOTES   AND  FIGURES. 


On  August  1st,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Twenty-Fourth  Mr.  Bonar  Law  moved  the  Twenty-Fourth 
Vote  of  Credit.    Vote  of  Credit  (i.e.,  the  Twenty -Fourth 
since  the  war  began,   and  the  Third  for 
1918-19).    The  amount  asked  for — and,  as  alwrays,  obtained  for  the 
asking— was  700  millions.    It  should  be  noted  that  the  Votes  of 
Credit  in  1915-18  (unlike  those  of  1914-15)  provide  not  only  for  war 
expenditure,  but  for  the  whole  of  the  normal  expenditure  of  the 
Navy  and  Army  (roughly  about  80  millions  a  year). 

The  following  are  the  figures  as  to  the  various  Votes  of  Credit : — 

War  Votes  of  Credit. 


Millions. 

A— 1914-15-  (1-S)    362 

B. — 1915-16  (4-9)    1.420 

('.—1916-17  (10-15  &■  17)  2.010 

D.  — 1917-18  (16  tt-  18-21)  2.450 

E.  — 1918-19. 

191, — (22)  March  7th    600  ^| 

(23)  June  18th    500  } 

<24)  Augu-t  1st    700  j 


1,800 


li  millions  a  day. 
£3,836.000  a  day. 
£5,174.000  a  day. 
£6.557,000  a  day. 


Average  daily  expenditure,  April 
lst-July  13th,  1918,  £6,956.000. 


The  aggregate  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  sanctioned  by  twenty-four 
Votes  of  Credit,  amounts  to  the  stupendous  total  of  8,042  millions. 
It  was  estimated  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  that  the  twenty-third  Vote  of 
Credit  would  carry  on  the  expenditure  until  well  into  the  first  week 
in  September. 

In  the  period  April  1st — July  13th,  the  deadweight  expenditure 
fell  short  of  the  estimate  by  SU  millions,  or  £331,000  per  day.  The 
recoverable  expenditure  exceeded  the  estimate  by  32  millions,  a  dailv 
excess  of  £307,000. 

For  the  first  time  Mr.  Bonar  Law  gave  particulars  of  the 
indebtedness  of  our  Allies.  The  total  of  1,402  millions  is  made  up 
as  follows: — 

Russia         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...      568  millions 

France    402 

Italy    313 

Belgium,  Serbia,  Roumania  and  Greece...  119 

The  debt  due  from  the  Dominions  on  July  13th  was  208 \  millions. 

In  an  effort  to  make  the  House  and  the  country  realise  the  meaning 

of  the  financial  assistance  which  we  had  given  to  our  Allies,  Mr. 

Bonar  Law  explained  that  £1,000,000,000  represented  the  labour  of 

10,000,000  men  for  a  whole  year. 
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The  system  of  continuous  borrowing  had  been  so  successful  that 
it  had  brought  in  £1,023.380.000  in  nine  months  and  four  weeks. 

Mr.  McKenna  uttered  the  warning  that  there  was  another  side 
to  the  story  of  advances.    He  said  : — 

••  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there  is  another  side  of  the  picture  with 
regard  to  advances  which  we  have  made  to  our  Allies — that  is  a  picture 
of  the  advances  which  our  Allies  have  made  to  us.  I  fear  the  day  is 
not  very  remote  when,  while  Ave  shall  be  a  creditor  on  the  one  side,  we 
shall  be  an  equallv  great  debtor  on  the  other." — (House  of  Commons. 
August  Ut,  1918.) 


In  the  House  of  Lords,  on  August  5th, 
War  Finance.       a  debate  took  place  on  the  financial  position 
of  the  country. 

Lord  Inchcape  (L.).  who  introduced  the  topic,  asked  the  House; 
to  face  the  aftermath  of  our  enormous  war  borrowing.  He  pointed 
out  that  if  the  war  ended  in  March,  1919,  we  should  be  left  with 
a  National  Debt  of  probably;  £6,000,000,000.  Interest  on  that,  with 
a  Sinking  Fund,  would  require  something  like  £330.000,000  a  year. 
Accordingly  it  would  not  be  safe  to  assume  that  our  annual  expendi- 
ture would  be  for  a  long  time  less  than  £700,000,000 — more  than 
three  times  what  it  was  before  the  war.  He  estimated  that  the  last 
Budget  might  just  pull  us  through,  although  it  would  be  a  narrow 
squeak.  He  feared,  he  said,  that  we  were  living  for  the  moment  in 
a  fool  s  paradise,  so  far  as  the  popular  notion  of  prosperity  was 
concerned.  There  might  be  a  short  boom  in  trade  after  peace  had 
been  restored,  but  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  there  could  be  any 
lasting  international  prosperity  for  many  years  to  come.  He  laid 
down  the  following  conditions  as  vital  for  the  re-establishment  of 
a  sound  financial  position  after  the  war: — -We  must  provide  and 
maintain  an  adequate  Sinking  Fund  for  the  debt  we  have  incurred  : 
we  must  honourably  meet  our  obligations  as  they  fall  due  :  we  must 
get  rid  as  soon  as  possible  of  the  inflated  paper  currency,  and  to  do 
this  we  must  spend  less  than  our  income  :  we  must  produce  more  and 
we  must  consume  less.  To  accomplish  all  this,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  go  through  a  prolonged  period  of  self-denial  and  strenuous  work. 

Lord  Curzon,  who  replied  on  the  debate  for  the  Government, 
referred  to  a  warning  against  the  adoption  of  a  too  ambitious  pro- 
gramme after  the  war,  and  said  that  the  pressure  put  on  the  Govern- 
ment not  merely  to  repair  the  ravages  of  war  but  to  rebuild  a  shat- 
tered world  would  be  almost  overwhelming. 


In  the  House  of  Commons  on  August  6th 
The  Lotteries     Sir  G.  Cave  moved  the  second   reading  of 
Hill.  the    Lotteries    (War    Cbarities)    Bill,  "and 

explained  that  the  present  position  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Home  Office  was  intolerable,  as  to  enforce  the 
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law  against  drawings,  raffles,  and  tombolas  for  war  purposes  would 
liave  run  counter  to  the  feelings  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population. 
JVIany  war  charities  were  at  stake,  particularly  the  Red  Cross  pearl 
necklace.  He  had  been  informed  that  between  £100,000  and 
£200.000  would  be  obtained  for  the  pearls  at  auction,  as  compared 
with  £2,000,000  if  the  Bill  were  passed. 

Mr.  Boiiar  Law  defended  the  Government  for  its  action  in  giving 
facilities  for  the  Bill,  but  indicated  that  a  bare  majority  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  pass  it  into  law  at  that  stage  of  the  Session. 

Finally  a  motion  for  rejection  of  the  measure  (proposed  by  Mr. 
Theodore  Taylor,  L.)  was  carried  by  81  votes  to  77,  a  majority 
.of  four. 


The  subscriptions  for  National  War  Bonds 
War  Bonds  on  August  15th  reached  £1,000,000,000. 
Record.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  issued  the 
following  statement : — 

"  No  previous  loan  in  any  country  lias  ever  placed  so  enormous  a 
sum  of  actual  new  money  at  the  disposal  of  the  State.  Hitherto  the 
world's  record  has  been  held  by  the  great  War  Loan  of  1917,  which 
yielded  £948,459,000  in  actual  cash  received.  National  War  Bonds 
have  now  surpassed  even  this  gigantic  figure  by  some  £50,000,000. 

"  Even  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  this  great  result  has  been 
achieved  by  regular,  continuous,  week-by-week  investment.  There  has 
been  no  sudden  huge  transfer  of  capital  such  as  is  inevitable  when 
hundreds  of  millions  are  borrowed  in  a  short  time.  Consequently  we 
have  avoided  the  dislocation  of  the  money  market  and  the  upheaval  of 
•credit  which  after  a  great  loan  renders  it  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  issue  another  loan  for  many  months.  In  the  case  of  National  War 
Bonds  the  money  flows  in  as  it  is  required  in  a  steady  stream.  This 
it  is  that  makes  tiie  success  of  National  War  Bonds  a  unique  achieve- 
ment. To  the  banks,  the  War  Savings  Committees,  and  all  who  have 
co-operated  to  bring  about  that  success  the  nation  owes  a  very  real 
debt  of  gratitude. 

"There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  excellent  results  already  attained 
will  serve  as  a  stimulus  to  fresh  endeavour.  We  need  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  £25,000,000  every  week,  and  for  this  we  continue  to 
rely,  above  all  else,  on  the  patriotism  and  the  sense  of  duty  of  our 
people.  It  is  true  that  National  War  Bonds  are  an  unsurpassed  invest- 
ment, combining  absolute  security  with  a  high  rate  of  interest.  But  the 
great  multitude  of  those  who  buy  War  Bonds  week  after  week  would 
never  have  been  induced  to  form  the  habit  of  investment  on  business 
grounds  alone.  It  is  the  consciousness  that  they  are  helping  our  sailors 
and  soldiers  to  win  the  war  and  to  secure  a  just,  honourable,  and  lasting 
peace  that  has  enlisted  the  whole-hearted  support  of  this  great  multitude 
of  men  and  women.  We  made  our  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation,  and  the  response  has  exceeded  our  most  sanguine  expecta- 
tions. This  is  the  more  remarkable  as  National  War  Bonds  were  issued 
in  the  fourth  year  of  war  at  a  moment  when  our  enemies'  hopes  were  at 
tlieir  highest. 

"  Now  we  know  that  the  financial  effort  of  the  country  will  not  only 
be  sustained  but  surpassed,  and  that  we  shall  be  able  to  finance  the  war 
through  to  victory." 
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The  report  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
The  Luxury         Luxury  Duty  was  issued  on  August  13th  as  a 
Tax.  Parliamentary  Paper  (101). 

The  Committee  was  appointed  last  April 
"  to  consider  and  report  what  articles  and  places  ought  respectively 
to  be  classed  as  articles  of  luxury  and  places  of  luxury  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  the  present  session  which  may 
impose  a  duty  on  payments  made  in  respect  of  the  purchase  or  supply 
of  articles  of  luxury  or  on  payments  made  in  respect  of  goods  sold 
or  supplied,  accommodation  supplied,  or  services  rendered  ct  any 
place  of  luxury."  The  members  nominated  were  Mr.  Acland,  Sir 
John  Harmood-Banner,  Mr.  Brookes,  Mr.  Butcher,  Mr.  Davison 
Dalziel,  Mr.  Timothy  Davies,  Sir  Edward  Goulding,  Mr.  Hinds, 
Mr.  Kennedy  Jones,  Mr.  Riley,  Mr.  Partington,  and  Mr.  Tyson 
Wilson.  Sir  Henry  Dalziel  and  Mr.  Wilson  resigned  after  the 
Committee  had  sat  for  some  time,  and  Mr.  Robert  Harcourt  was 
added  in  place  of  the  former. 

The  Committee  was  instructed,  in  preparing  the  list  of  articles 
of  luxury,  to  divide  it  into  two  parts,  one  containing  those  articles 
which  are  intrinsically  articles  of  luxury,  and  the  other  those  which 
ought  to  be  treated  as  articles  of  luxury  if  sold  at  or  above  any 
specified  price. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Committee  show  that  on  July  24th,  the 
draft  report  prepared  by  the  Chairman  (Mr.  Acland),  was  brought 
up  and  read  the  first  time,  and  the  same  procedure  was  adopted 
in  the  case  of  a  facetious  report  presented  by  Mr.  Harcourt  and 
a  third  report  rroposed  by  Mr.  Dalziel.  Mr.  Harcourt  moved  the 
second  reading  of  his  own  report,  but  found  only  one  supporter, 
Mr.  Kiley,  and  Mr.  Dalziel's  report  was  then  read  a  second  time. 
Three  sittings  were  devoted  to  amending  the  Report  in  detail,  and 
on  July  31st  the  Committee  adopted  Mr.  Dalziel's  report. 

Following  the  French  example,  the  Committee  have  differen- 
tiated between  articles  which  should  be  taxed  as  luxuries  whatever 
the  price  paid,  and  articles  which  become  luxuries  only  beyond 
specified  prices.  The  House  of  Commons  has  already  fixed  the 
amount  of  the  luxury  duty  at  2d.  in  the  shilling,  and  the  Govern- 
ment scheme  is  that  this  tax  should  be  imposed  on  the  whole  amount 
of  a  purchase.  The  Committee's  terms  of  reference  did  not  enable 
them  to  deal  with  this  point,  but  had  this  been  permitted,  several 
of  their  number  would  have  urged  that  the  duty  should  be  payable 
only  on  the  amount  by  which  the  purchase  price  rises  above  the 
dividing  line. 


On  August  5th  a  debate  took  place  in 
Government  'the  House  of  Commons  with  reference  to 
Propaganda.        Government  propaganda. 

Mr.  Leif  Jones  (L),  who  initiated  the 
discussion,  conceded  that  more  blame  rested  on  the  Treasury  for  the 
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inextricable  confusion  into  which  the  accounts  had  fallen  than  on 
the  men  who  had  actually  spent  the  money.  Dealing  with  the 
results  of  this  large  expenditure,  Mr.  Leif  Jones  contended  that 
the  propaganda  in  foreign  countries  had  not  been  of  great  value. 
In  his  opinion,  indeed,  the  time  for  propaganda  was  over.  He 
complained  that  Lord  Beaverbrook,  who  already  had  control  of  the 
wireless,  wanted  to  control  the  news  flashed  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Baldwin,  in  replying  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  said  he 
believed  he  was  well  within  the  mark  in  estimating  the  annual 
expenditure  of  the  Ministry  at  not  more  than  one-seventh  or  one- 
eighth  that  of  Germany  on  propaganda.  He  reminded  the  House 
that  propaganda  work  was  very  like  anti-submarine  work ;  we  could 
not  well  disclose  to  our  adversaries  how  we  were  doing  it.  It  was 
work  that  must  be  judged  by  results.  He  announced  that  the 
Minister  of  Information  would  be  very  pleased  to  meet  members, 
as  other  Ministers  had  done,  for  a  frank  discussion.  Meanwhile, 
he  asked  members  to  recognise  that  Lord  Beaverbrook  had  taken  up  a 
most  delicate  and  thankless  task,  and  expressed  the  hope  that  they 
would  not  queer  his  pitch. 


The  Montagu-Chelmsford  Report  on 
Indian  Reform.  Indian  Reform  (summarised  in  The  Liberal 
Magazine  for  August,  at  page  387)  was 
debated  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  on  August  6th. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  Mr.  Montagu  made  a  general  state- 
ment, at  the  outset  of  which  he  gave  a  review  of  the  war  activities 
of  India  He  explained  the  reform  scheme  and,  replying  to  criti- 
cism of  the  proposals,  pointed  out  that  the  Report  was  not  a  finished 
document  which  it  was  sought  to  translate  unaltered  into  an  Act 
of  Parliament.  He  announced  that,  to  complete  the  scheme,  the 
Government  had  assented  to  the  immediate  appointment  of  two 
committees  to  recommend  what  electorate  was  possible  and  to 
differentiate  between  the  reserved  and  transferred  subjects  and 
between  what  concerned  the  Government  of  India  and  .the 
Provincial  Governments.  He  asserted  that  all  the  limitations  in  the 
scheme  were  based  not  on  distrust  or  fear,  but  on  facts  and  time. 
He  urged  that  if  we  were  to  set  out  to  build  a  self-governing  India 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  Empire,  we  should  do  well  to  start  now, 
when  we  were  face  to  face  with  India's  record  in  the  war. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  Mr.  Charles  Roberts  (L.)  reminded 
the  House  that  the  Government  had  not  yet  accepted  the  Report. 
He  wished  success  to  what  he  described  as  "  this  grreat  adventure 
in  instituting  self-government  in  "India."  Mr.  Chamberlain 
assured  the  House  that  the  Government  did  not  intend  to  go  back 
on  the  announcement  of  last  August.  Finally,  Mr.  Montagu  made 
it  clear  that  it  would  not  be  possible  to  introduce  legislation  this 
year. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  Lord  Sydenham  opened  the  debate  in 
a  speech  in  which  he  complained  that  the  scheme  would  set  up  a 
system  which  would  destroy  the  high  standard  of  the  Indian  Civil 
Service.  The  main  fault  he  found  with  the  Report  was  that  it 
ignored  the  genius  of  the  Indian  people  and  was  chiefly  a  concession 
to  a  denationalised  intelligentsia.  He  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  proposals  would  cause  chaos.  Lord  Crewe,  speaking  as  a  former 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  gave  his  full  assent  to  the  Report, 
though  he  admitted  that  in  one  sense  it  was  a  leap  in  the  dark. 
Lord  Islington,  the  present  Under-Secretary,  urged  that  only  by 
reforms  undertaken  at  an  early  date  could  the  loyalty  of  the  people 
of  India  be  retained.  Lord  Curzon  explained  that  the  Cabinet  had 
not  yet  received  the  information  to  enable  them  to  make  up  their 
minds. 


The  Second  Reading  debate  on  the  Educa- 
The  Education     tion  Bill  in  the  House  of  Lords  took  place 
Bill. — In  on  July  23rd  and  24th,  and  in  the  result  the 

the  Lords.         Bill  was  read   a  second    time   without  a 
division. 

Lord  Lytton,  who  moved  the  Second  Reading  on  the  first  day, 
said  that  for  the  first  time  the  nation  was  asked  to  decide  definitely 
that  the  claims  of  education  should  come  before  those  of  industry, 
and  that  the  employment  of  child  labour,  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vented so  many  children  from  deriving  the  full  benefit  of  educational 
facilities,  should  be  restricted.  The  Bill  was,  perhaps,  the  last 
great  legislative  act  of  the  present  Parliament.  It  dealt  with  one 
of  the  problems  of  reconstruction  with  which  in  all  probability  the 
next  Parliament  would  be  chiefly  occupied  It  might  be  asked  why 
a  Bill  which  was  mainly  a  reconstruction  Bill  should  be  introduced 
during  the  war  and  when  the  end  of  the  war  was  not  even  yet  in 
sight.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Bill  should  be  introduced  at  once 
and  passed  into  law  with  the  least  possible  delay,  for  although 
it  was  not  a  war  measure  in  the  sense  that  it  was  not  necessary  for 
the  prosecution  of  the  war,  it  was  a  war  measure  in  the  sense  that 
it  was  an  attempt  to  repair,  to  some  extent,  the  damage  occasioned 
by  the  war.  The  other  reason  for  introducing  this  legislation  was 
that  machinery  must  be  created  in  time. 

Lord  Crewe  welcomed  the  measure  heartily,  and  said  it  fulfilled 
to  no  small  extent  the  high  hopes  formed  of  the  beginning  of  a 
new  era  of  educational  progress  when  Mr.  Fisher  undertook  the 
duties  of  President  of  the  Board.  The  measure  was  designed  to 
carry  out  great  reforms  covering  a  very  wide  field. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  said  the  main  provisions  of 
the  Bill  would  command  the  hearty  support  of  all  good  men  who 
understood  the  subject,  declared  that  the  Bishops  could  support  the 
measure  whole-heartedly  because  it  improved  our  educational 
system  without  impairing  in  the  least  its  existing  religious  character 
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or  basis  in  any  way.  The  Bishops  and  clergy  were  at  one  in  support- 
ing the  Bill,  because  it  made  for  educational  progress  in  many  ways 
without  emasculating  or  imperilling  the  religious  element  which 
they  believed  to  be  the  basis  of  the  best  education. 

On  July  24th  the  speeches  were  generally  favourable  towards  the 
Bill.  Lord  Midleton's  was  an  exception.  He  complained  11  at  no 
estimate  hud  been  given  of  the  enormous  charge  to  the  taxpayers 
which  would  be  involved,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  fear  that  they 
would  be  led  into  a  great  morass  of  difficulties  when  the  Bill  was 
put  into  operation.  Lord  Haldane,  on  the  other  hand,  warmly 
welcomed  the  measure,  as  distinguished  from  previous  educational 
schemes  by  its  largeness  of  spirit  and  the  way  in  which  everything 
was  welded  into  an  organic  whole  in  a  new  spirit.  The  whole  char- 
acter of  the  Bill  aimed  at  obliterating  the  artificial  distinction 
between  elementary  and  secondary  education,  and  it  looked  upon 
education  as  one  whole.  The  Archbishop  of  York  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  success  of  the  Bill  would  depend  upon  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  administered.  Lord  Gorell  declared  that  many 
men  in  the  Army  regarded  the  measure  as  the  first  measure  of  recon- 
struction. Lord  Lytton,  replying  on  the  debate,  explained  that 
to  give  anything  like  a  definite  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the 
Bill  in  operation  would  be  very  difficult,  because  the  expenditure 
would  depend  very  largely  on  the  extent  to  which  the  powers  con- 
ferred were  used  by  the  authorities  concerned. 

COMMITTEE. 

On  July  31st,  on  the  motion  that  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
Committee  to  consider  the  Bill,  a  discussion  took  place,  in  the  course 
of  which  Lord  Bryce  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  measure  repre- 
sented a  very  real  advance.  Lord  Midleton  and  Lord  St.  Davids 
dwelt  upon  the  financial  side  of  the  Bill,  and  Lord  Lytton  replied 
that  it  was  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  estimate  of  what  the  Bill 
was  going  to  cost.  That  must  depend  on  the  use  the  local  education 
authorities  made  of  it.  The  largest  item  would  be  the  expenditure 
on  continuation  schools.  In  England  and  Wales,  with  a  population 
of  36,000,000,  the  expenditure  on  secondary  and  higher  education 
was  .£6,500,000.  On  these  same  subjects  Prussia,  with  a  population 
of  40,000,000,  spent  £10,000,000,  and  in  the  United  States,  with  a 
population  of  91,000,000,  the  expenditure  had  risen  from  nearly 
£38,000,000  in  1913  to  £44,000,000  in  1916.  In  view  of  these  com- 
parisons, could  we  afford  to  neglect  further  provision  for  higher 
education?  We  spent  £30,000,000  on  elementary  education,  and 
did  not  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  expenditure.  To  obtain  better 
results  it  was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  gap  and  supplement  the  expen- 
diture with  provision  for  higher  education. 

Various  amendments  were  moved  on  July  31st  and  August  1st; 
but  the  only  one  of  any  importance  that  found  acceptance  was  one 
moved  by  Lord  Gainford  (L.)  on  Clause  13  (which  deals  with  the 
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question  of  the  employment  of  children)  forbidding  the  employment 
of  children  over  twelve  years  of  age  on  "  any  Sunday." 

REPORT  AND  THIRD  READING. 

On  the  Report  stage,  on  August  5th,  Lord  Lytton  moved  amend- 
ments to  Clause  2  (which  deals  with  the  development  of  education 
in  public  elementary  schools),  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  it 
clear  that  there  was  no  intention  to  add  to  the  powers  exercised  by 
the  local  education  authority.  This  was  accepted,  as  were  other 
amendments  moved  by  Lord  Lytton,  the  effect  of  which  was  that 
Sunday  labour  by  children  of  twelve  or  upwards  would  be  allowed 
for  two  hours  generally,  but  that  neither  by  by-law  nor  in  any  other 
way  could  labour  for  more  than  two  hours  be  sanctioned  on  Sundays. 

In  the  Third  Reading  debate  congratulations  were  tendered  to 
the  Government,  to  Mr.  Fisher,  and  to  Lord  Lytton,  Lord  Gain- 
ford  remarking  that  he  envied  Lord  Lytton 's  association  with  the 
Bill,  because  it  established  a  great  landmark  of  social  progress;  and 
would  add  materially  to  the  blessings  of  peace  when  peace  came. 

The  Third  Reading  was  agreed  to  without  a  division,  and  the 
Bill  was  passed  amid  cheers. 


In    June,    1917,    the    Home  Secretary 
The  State  and  the      (Sir  G.    Cave)   appointed    Committees  for 
Liquor  Trade.         England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland  to 
enquire  into   and    report  upon  the  terms 
upon  which  the  liquor  trade  interests  should  be  acquired  and  the 
financial  arrangements  which  should  be  made  for  the  period  of 
control.     In  the  warrant  it   was   stated  that   the  Government 
were  of  opinion  "  that  it  may  shortly  be  necessary  as  an  urgent 
war  measure  to  assume  control  of  the  manufacture  and  supply  of 
intoxicating  liquors  during  the  war  and  the  period  of  demobilisation, 
9  and  that  such  control  would  involve  the  purchase  after  the  war  of 
the  interests  concerned  in  such  manufacture  and  supply."  The 
three  Committees  have  now  reported,  and  the  reports  were  issued 
as  a  Parliamentary  paper  [Cd.  9042]  at  the  beginning  of  May.  The 
three  Committees  are  agreed  upon  the  following  principles: — 

Inclusion  of  the  export  trade  as  a  subject  of  acquisition. 

Exclusion  of  allied  trades,  the  major  portion  of  hotels,  clubs,  railway 
refreshment  rooms,  theatre  bars,  passenger  vessel  bars,  dining  cars, 
and  the  non-liquor  part  of  mixed  businesses. 

Provision  of  a  normal  basis  of  purchase  for  separate  interests,  with 
provision  for  variations  in  exceptional  cases  by  agreement  with  a  Govern- 
ment purchasing  authority,  or  by  reference  to  a  tribunal  or  arbiter. 

That  the  principle  of  ascertaining  the  purchase  consideration  by  a 
simple  capitalisation  of  net  profits  is  proper  for  the  majority  of  the 
interests  concerned. 

That  the  profits  to  be  so  capitalised  must  be  the  pre-war  profits, 
and  the  effect  of  war  conditions  on  profits,  whether  favourable  or  the 
reverse,  must  be  excluded. 
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England  and  Wales. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  for  England  and  Wales 
may  be  summarised  thus : — 

The  statute  would  vest  in  the  State  four  main  interests : — (1) 
breweries,  with  the  freehold  ot  their  licensed  premises  and  other  trade 
properties  ;  (2)  free  houses  ;  (3)  the  interests  of  holders  of  on-licences  ; 
and  (4)  the  interests  of  holders  of  retail  off-licences,  but  not  the  premises. 

The  question  of  acquiring  English  distilling  and  rectifying  concerns 
is  left  over  pending  the  reports  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish  committees. 

The  businesses  of  wholesale  dealers,  maltsters,  and  allied  trades  are 
excluded  from  purchase.  To  deal  with  maltsters,  an  undertaking  is 
suggested  that  for  a  period  of  years  the  Government  should  continue 
to  supply  its  wants  from  its  own  makings  and  from  outside  maltsters 
respectively  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  the  wants  of  the  brewery  trade 
were  supplied  at  the  time  of  purchase. 

Hotels  and  "similar  borderline  interests"  not  to  be  acquired, 
though  power  should  be  conferred  on  the  controlling  authority  to  regulate 
their  trade  administratively. 

Sales  of  liquor  in  hotels,  restaurants,  and  railway  refreshment-rooms 
to  be  limited  to  bona-fide  guests  or  travellers.  The  business  of  public 
drinking  bars  in  hotels  to  be  acquired. 

Compensation  (if  any)  to  clubs  would  depend  on  the  precise  form  of 
restriction  imposed  by  the  controlling  authority. 

The  statute  would  establish  a  purchasing  body,  in  close  relations 
with,  if  not  a  department  of,  the  controlling  authority,  to  conduct 
negotiations,  and  a  tribunal  to  settle  disputes. 

General  formulse,  designed  to  provide  a  basis  for  the  settlement  of 
cases  by  agreement,  would  be  scheduled  to  the  statute.  While  provision 
is  made  for  unrestricted  reference  to  the  tribunal  at  the  instance  of 
either  party,  it  is  anticipated  that  agreement  would  frequently  be 
attained. 

Stress  is  laid  on  the  assistance  which  should  be  afforded  in  carrying 
out  purchase  by  the  materials  already  collected  by  the  Inland  Revenue 
Valuation  Department.  "  Owing  to  war  pressure,"  the  Committee 
remark,  "  -the  total  of  the  valuations  of  the  separate  premises  has  not 
yet  been  cast  up,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  been  consequently  unable 
to  use  it." 

The  following  formulse  are  recommended  : — For  Breweries. — Ascertain,  * 
normally  on  the  trade  from  1910  to  1914,  and  in  accordance  with  rules 
to  be  prescribed,  the  true  commercial  profit  of  each  concern  on  a  free- 
hold basis,  i.e.,  before  charging  rents  for  leasehold  properties  ;  capitalise, 
normally  at  15  years'  purchase ;  write  down  the  result  in  proportion 
to  the  depreciation  of  capital  values  generally  between  the  outbreak 
of  war  and  the  time  of  purchase,  the  precise  ratio  being  fixed  at  the 
time  of  purchase  ;  and  issue  stock  at  whatever  price  of  issue  is  justified 
by  the  denomination  selected  for  the  stock,  having  regard  to  the  current 
rate  of  Government  credit  at  the  time  of  issue.  Stocks  so  issued  con- 
stitutes a  corpus  to  be  apportioned  between  reversioners,  the  brewery, 
and  beneficial  tenants  of  the  brewery  as  may  be  agreed  by  the  parties 
or  decided  by  the  tribunal ;  and  the  share  allotted  to  the  brewery  is  to 
be  apportioned  among  debenture  holders  and  shareholders  roughly 
according  to  a  guiding  formula  suggested  in  the  report.  The  right  of 
debenture  and  other  priority  holders  to  full  repayment  preferentially 
to  the  holders  of  the  junior  securities  is  to  be  abrogated  by  the  statute. 
For  Free  Houses. — The  same  as  for  breweries,  except  that  no  normal 
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multiplier  is  recommended,  and  the  multiplier  would  have  to  be  agreed 
by  the  parties  or  fixed  by  the  tribunal.  For  Holders  on  On-Licences. — 
Such  holders  to  receive  (a)  the  value  of  their  stock-in-trade  and  chattels, 
plus  (b)  not  more  than  two  years'  purchase  of  profits  in  the  case  of  an 
annual  tenancy,  and  whatever  larger  number  may  be  fair  in  the  rare 
case  of  a  lease  with  more  than  two  years  unexpired,  plus  (c),  if  the  State 
does  not  offer  a  paid  post,  a  pension  on  a  scale  to  be  scheduled  to  the 
statute.  If  an  on-licensed  tenant  has  a  beneficial  lease,  he  will  also 
receive  something  out  of  the  corpus  of  the  freehold.  For  Holders  of 
Retail  Off -Licences. — The  same  as  for  on-licensed  tenants,  except  that 
there  is  no  pension,  and  in  the  case  of  licences  which  have  changed 
hands  since  1902  the  number  of  years'  purchase  is  not  more  than  three. 

From  a  fixed  date  the  acquired  concerns  should  be  carried  on  for 
account  of  the  State,  the  former  owners  receiving  their  pre-war  income 
until  purchase  is  completed,  and  the  stock  forming  the  purchase  con- 
sideration should  not  be  issued  piecemeal  to  individual  concerns,  but 
in  one  operation  at  the  end  of  the  control  period.  Provision  is  made, 
however,  for  immediate  cash  settlements  with  licence-holders  desiring 
to  commute  for  a  lump  sum  their  pension  and  compensation  rights  where 
the  amount  to  be  paid  does  not  exceed  £500. 

The  pre-war  value  of  the  four  main  interests  to  be  acquired  is 
estimated  at  not  less  than  £350,000,000  gross.  This  represents  neither 
the  gross  amount  of  stock  to  be  issued  (since  the  pre-war  values  would 
have  to  be  written  down  at  the  time  of  purchase  in  proportion  to  the 
depreciation  of  capital  value  generally  since  the  outbreak  of  war)  nor  the 
net  capital  charge  (since  credits  would  arise  from  the  sale  of  redundant 
properties). 

While  not  discussing  the  probable  return  on  capital  or  the  general 
question  of  financial  policy,  the  report  recommends  the  issue  of  a  special 
inscribed  stock  redeemable  at  Government  option  after  twenty  years, 
secured  in  the  first  instance  on  the  surplus  revenue  of  the  aggregate 
acquired  concerns  and  their  assets,  and  further  by  way  of  guarantee  as 
to  interest  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

The  members  of  the  English  Committee  were  Lord  Sumner 
(Chairman),  Sir  John  Bradbury,  Sir  A.  W.  Chapman,  Sir  J. 
Harmood-Banner,  M.P.,  Sir  Thomas  Hughes,  Mr.  J.  F.  Mason, 
M.P.,  Sir  William  Plender,  Mr.  A.  Clavell  Salter,  K.C.,  M.P.  (who 
retired  on  being  appointed  a  Judge  of  the  High  Court  in  October, 
1917),  Mr.  Sherwell,  M.P.,  Mr.  Wardle,  M.P.,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Whittaker,  M.P. 

The  production  of  beer  in  England  and  Wales  before  the  war  is 
estimated  by  the  Committee  as  31,160,000  bulk  barrels  yearly;  the 
total  number  of  licensed  premises  for  retail  trade  is  believed  to  be 
100,000,  of  which  some  90  or  95  per  cent,  are  tied  or  belong  to 
brewers.  As  to  the  tribunal  to  determine  disputes,  the  Committee 
recommends  that  it  should  be  an  independent  body,  should  be  a 
business  body  in  composition  and  procedure,  and  should  act 
judicially.  On  it  should  be  represented  legal  training  and  experi- 
ence, knowledge  of  valuation,  and  experience  in  the  preparation  of 
accounts,  general  commerce,  and  finance.  There  are  only  eight 
distilling  and  twenty-five  rectifying  concerns  in  England  and  Wales. 
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Scotland. 

The  Report  of  the  Scottish  Committee  refers  to  the  acquisition 
by  the  State  of  breweries,  distilling  and  rectifying  concerns,  the 
interest  of  wholesale  dealers,  including  property  interests  in  the 
premises  owned  by  blenders,  but  excluding  the  property  interests 
of  bottlers,  wine  merchants,  &c. ;  the  goodwill  of  holders  of  retail 
on -licences,  but  no  property  interest  in  the  premises,  and  the  good- 
will of  the  holders  of  retail  off-licences,  again  without  property 
interests.  A  basis  of  purchase  of  the  interest  of  hotels  in  the  sale 
of  drink  is  suggested  in  case  such  purchase  is  considered  necessary. 

The  Committee  points  out  that,  under  its  recommendations,  the 
right  of  the  State  to  the  use  of  premises  for  the  sale  of  its  product 
would  not  be  one  of  ownership,  but  one  of  lease  or  tenancy  from 
private  owners. 

The  formulae  for  purchase  are  as  follow : — 

For  breweries  a  number  of  years'  purchase  of  profit  varying  from 
seven  to  nine,  with  a  normal  of  eight.  For  distillers  a  number  of  years' 
purchase  of  profit  varying  from  six  to  eight,  with  a  normal  of  seven. 
For  rectifiers  thirteen  years'  purchase  of  the  annual  value  of  their 
premises  as  found  in  the  valuation  roll,  plus  four  years'  purchase  of 
profit  in  respect  of  goodwill.  Blenders  as  for  rectifiers.  Bottlers  are  to 
receive  their  chattel  interest  at  a  valuation,  plus  no  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  three  years'  purchase  of  profit.  Wine  merchants  are  to 
receive  their  chattel  interest  at  a  valuation,  and  three  and  a-half  years' 
purchase  of  profit  in  respect  of  goodwill.  Retail  on-licensed  traders  are 
to  retain  their  interest  in  their  premises,  and  are  to  receive  from  two  to 
four  years'  purchase  of  profit  in  respect  of  goodwill,  plus  their  chattel 
interest  at  a  valuation,  and  release  from  trade  contracts.  Retail  off- 
licensed  traders  are  to  be  treated  as  retail  on-licensees,  except  that  the 
number  of  years'  purchase  of  profit  in  respect  of  goodwill  is  from  one 
to  three.  Stocks  of  liquor,  whether  wholesale  or  retail,  are  to  be  taken 
at  market  value  at  the  date  of  purchase,  less  80  per  cent,  of  the  excess 
of  that  value  over  the  pre-war  market  value — an  application  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  excess  profits  duty. 

The  cost  of  acquisition  is  estimated  at  £61,100,000. 

The  members  of  the  Scottish  Committee  were: — Lord  Shaw 
(Chairman),  Mr.  W.  Adamson,  M.P.,  Sir  John  Cowan,  Mr  C.  Ker, 
Mr.  J.  M.  Macleod,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  S.  Meiklejohn,  Sir  Thomas 
Munro,  and  Mr.  W.  Young,  M.P. 

Mr.  W.  Adamson,  M.P.,  signs  the  report  with  the  reservation 
that  he  dissents  from  the  basis  of  compensation,  the  amount  of 
which  he  considers  to  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  interests  at 
stake.  Sir  Thomas  Munro  and  Mr.  Meiklejohn,  who  also  sign, 
add  that  the  report  contains  much  material  irrelevant  to  the  enquiry. 

A  minority  report  is  presented  by  Mr.  Ker  and  Mr.  Macleod, 
whose  chief  objections  to  the  majority  report  are  that  it  contains 
irrelevant  material,  expressions  of  opinion  on  disputable  points,  and 
speculations  as  to  future  action.  Messrs.  Ker  and  Macleod  outline 
another  scheme  of  purchase  to  cost  £24,000,000. 
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Ireland. 

The  Irish.  Committee  suggests  the  following  formulae  v — 

Breweries. — Thirteen  years'  purchase  of  net  profit  over  the  five  years 
before  the  war.  This  excludes  the  value  of  the  400  tied  houses  in  Ireland, 
which  are  to  be  separately  valued. 

Distilleries. — Twelve  years'  purchase  of  net  pre-war  profit. 

Wholesale  dealers. — The  Committee  believes  that  ultimately  the  inter- 
position of  the  dealer  as  middleman  between  the  manufacture?  and  the 
retailer  could  be  done  away  with,  and  arrangements  for  purchase  of  the 
dealers'  businesses  should  be  made  in  all  cases.  The  terms  recom- 
mended are  five  years'  purchase  of  pre-war  net  profit. 

Retail  on-licensed  premises. — Except  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  owner  and  the  State,  the  fee  simple  of  the  premises  is  to  be  acquired, 
on  the  basis  of  a  certain  number  of  years'  purchase  of  the  true  net  annual 
value.  In  addition,  the  trading  occupier  is  to  receive  the  value  of  his 
chattel  interest,  plus  a  number  of  years'  purchase,  tentatively  suggested 
at  seven,  of  his  pre-war  net  profit  in  respect  of  goodwill. 

Retail  off-licences. — The  same  terms  are  recommended  as  for  retail 
on-licences,  except  that  the  number  of  years'  purchase  of  net  profit  in 
respect  of  the  trading  occupier's  goodwill  is  suggested  at  five  instead 
of  seven. 

The  Committee  unanimously  suggests  that,  in  default  of  purchase 
of  the  Irish  trade,  a  scheme  should  be  undertaken  for  the  reduction 
of  Irish  licences  by  at  least  one-half,  with  compensation  for  those 
suppressed,  the  money  being  raised  entirely  or  largely  by  a  special 
levy  on  the  Irish  trade. 

The  members  of  this  Comittee  were  Mr.  Justice  Gordon  (Chair- 
man), Mr.  H.  D.  M.  Barton,  Mr.  M.  A.  Ennis,  Sir  Stanley 
Harrington,  Mr.  T.  O'Donnell,  M.P.,  Mr.  R.  Thompson,  M.P.,. 
Mr.  L.  A.  Waldron,  and  Mr.  M.  F  Headlam.  On  Mr.  Waldron 
resigning  Sir  M.  F.  Dockrell  was  appointed  in  his  place. 


Registered  Clubs. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  July  1st,  Mr.  Brace  stated,  in 
reply  to  a  question,  that  clubs  registered  under  the  Licensing  (Con- 
solidation) Act,  1910,  in  England  and  Wales  numbered  8,520  on 
January  1st,  1916,  and  8,167  on  January  1st,  1917.  The  figures 
for  January  1st,  1918,  have  not  yet  been  verified,  but  are,  approxi- 
mately, 7,980. 

"The  End  of  the  War." 

The  First  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Emergency  Legis- 
lation was  issued  on  August  8th  as  a  White  Paper  [108].  The 
terms  of  reference  to  the  Committee  were  to  report  what  provision 
should  be  made  by  Parliament  for  defining  the  meaning  of  the 
phrase  "  end  of  the  war  "  and  other  similar  phrases  occurring  in  the 
War  Emergency  Statutes,  and  for  extending  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  shortening,  the  period  of  operation  of  the  several  Emergency 
Statutes  and  the  regulations  made  thereunder.     The  Committee 
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agree  with  the  view  expressed  in  the  First  Interim  Report  of  Mr. 
Justice  Atkin's  Committee  that  the  date  of  the  end  of  the  war 
in  relation  to  the  powers  conferred  by  Emergency  Legislation  should 
be  held  to  be  the  date  when  the  treaty  of  peace  is  finally  binding 
on  the  respective  belligerent  parties,  that  is  to  say,  the  date  when 
ratifications  of  the  treaty  are  exchanged  or  deposited.  This  is  on 
the  assumption  that  the  war  is  ended  by  a  general  treaty  of  peace 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  all  the  Powers  with  which  the 
United  Kingdom  is  at  war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  this  country 
were  to  make  a  separate  treaty  of  peace  with  an  individual  enemy 
Power,  the  end  of  the  war  with  that  Power  would  be  the  date  when 
the  ratifications  of  the  treaty  were  exchanged  or  deposited,  but 
that  might  have  little  or  no  effect  on  existing  Emergency  Statutes. 
The  Committee  recommend  that  legislation  should  be  passed  to  give 
-effect  to  these  suggestions  and  to  give  statutory  power  to  enable  the 
Government  by  Order  in  Council,  or  otherwise,  to  declare  authorita- 
tively, in  accordance  with  the  principle  laid  down,  the  date  at  which 
the  war  shall  be  deemed  to  have  ended,  whether  generally  or  in  the 
event  of  a  separate  peace  as  regards  individual  belligerents.  The 
Committee  suggest  that  the  statutory  declaration  of  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "  end  of  the  war  "  will  probably  help  towards  the 
elucidation  of  the  meaning  of  similar  phrases  occurring  in  contracts. 

Child  Welfare. 

The  Local  Government  Board  issued  a  circular  midway  in 
August  to  County  Councils  and  sanitary  authorities  with  reference 
to  the  recently-passed  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Act.  This 
measure  widens  the  powers  of  local  authorities  by  enabling  them 
to  make  such  arrangements  as  may  be  sanctioned  by  the  Board  for 
attending  to  the  health  of  expectant  mothers,  and  of  children  who 
have  not  attained  the  age  of  five  years  and  are  not  being  educated 
in  schools  recognised  by  the  Board  of  Education.  It  is  compulsory 
on  the  part  of  a  Council  exercising  powers  under  the  Act  to  appoint 
a  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Committee,  two-thirds  being 
members  of  the  Council,  and  including  at  least  two  women.  Mr. 
Hayes  Fisher  (the  President  of  the  Board)  considers  it  important 
that  working  women  should  be  represented  on  the  Committee.  Mr. 
Hayes  Fisher  has  obtained  from  the  Treasury  sanction  to  extend 
the  scope  of  the  Board's  gTant  to  authorities  (not  exceeding  one-half 
of  the  approved  net  expenditure)  for  additional  services  which 
experience  has  shown  would  be  of  value  for  conserving  infant  lives 
and  health.  These  additional  services  are  chiefly :  Hospital  treat- 
ment for  children  up  to  five  years  of  age,  lying-in  homes,  home 
helps,  the  provision  of  food  for  expectant  and  nursing  mothers  and 
for  children  under  five  years  of  age,  creches  and  day  nurseries,  con- 
valescent homes,  homes  for  the  children  of  widowed  and  deserted 
mothers  and  for  illegitimate  children.  The  circular  explains  in 
detail  these  various  additional  services. 
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Government  Blue  Books  and  Returns. 


Fourth  Report  (of  Session  1918)  from  the 
National  Select  Committee  on   Xational  Expenditure. 

Expenditure.       [80.]    Price  Id.  net. 

This  report  criticises  the  Admiralty  policy 
in  regard  to  the  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  national  shipyards, 
and  points  out  that  a  change  of  policy  which  has  taken  place  must 
result  in  a  postponement  of  production  by  the  national  yards,  and  it 
is  doubtful  whether  the  yards  will  assist  to  any  extent  in  making 
good  during  the  war  the  losses  sustained  by  our  mercantile  tonnage 
*  *  *  *  *  * 

Fifth  Report  (of  Session  1918)  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
National  Expenditure.    [92.]    Price  2d.  net. 

The  fifth  report  deals  with  various  points  of  considerable  public 
interest.  Dealing  with  the  remuneration  of  the  Bank  of  England, 
the  report  states  that  this  amounted,  as  a  minimum,  to  nearly 
£1,500,000  in  respect  of  the  year  1916-17.  The  Committee  consider 
that  the  services  of  the  Bank  do  not  justify  remuneration  approach- 
ing that  figure,  and  the  report  states  that  "as  a  result  of  the 
inquiries  and  representations  of  our  Sub-Committee,  the  Bank  has 
now  offered  to  enter  into  a  revised  agreement  with  the  Treasury  for 
the  remainder  of  the  war  period,  which  is  estimated  to  secure  a  total 
reduction  of  £750,000  (in  addition  to  further  small  reductions  in 
respect  of  Treasury  Bills)  in  its  remuneration  for  the  financial  year 
1917-18,  and  an  equally  large,  or  larger,  reduction  for  the  current 
year  unless  new  conditions  should  arise.  This  saving  is  to  be  secured 
partly  by  a  revised  scale  for  debt  management,  and  partly  by  an 
arrangement  for  reduced  interest  on  ways  and  means  advances  to 
the  Government."  The  report  also  deals  with  the  revision  of  rates 
for  hire  for  requisioned  merchant  ships  by  the  Ministry  of  Shipjnng, 
and  with  various  matters  affecting  the  War  Office  and  the  Ministry 
of  Munitions.  Amongst  the  latter  is  the  subject  of  cellulose  acetate 
contracts,  concerning  which  the  Committee  make  the  following 
recommendations : — 

(1)  That  the  ownership  of  the  new  works  of  the  British  Cellulose 
Company  be  taken  over  by  the  Ministry. 

(2)  That  a  Technical  Committee  be  appointed  to  advise  upon  the 
necessary  steps  for  the  completion  of  the  factory  and  its  efficient 
management. 

(3)  That  the  Ministry  consider,  without  delay,  the  advisability  of 
securing  an  alternative  source  of  supply  of  cellulose  acetate. 

*****  * 

Sixth  Report  (Session  1918)  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
National  Expenditure.    [97.]    Price  Id.  net. 

This  report  deals  at  length  with  matters  connected  with  the 
Ministry  of  Information.    It  contains  the  following  paragraph  : — 
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"  Lord  Beaverbrook  informed  our  Sub -Committee  that  he  had  effected', 
considerable  alterations  in  the  organisation  of  the  Ministry  by  removing 
the  Wellington  House  Branch  to  the  Howard  Hotel,  and  by  generally 
cutting  down  expenditure  in  various  directions,  and  that  he  hoped  to- 
maintain  the  reduced  estimate.  The  difference  between  the  estimate  of 
expenditure  given  in  May  by  Mr.  Gale  Thomas  and  Mr.  Stavert  of 
between  £1,800,000  and  £1,900,000  and  the  estimate  given  in  July 
of  £1,200,000  by  Lord  Beaverbrook  appears  to  your  Committee  to  be  so 
startling  that  they  think  it  would  be  advisable  for  them  to  make  further 
investigations  into  the  finance  of  the  Department  in  three  or  four 
months'  time,  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  the  proposed  reductions- 
have  been  carried  into  effect,  and  also  as  to  whether  the  Treasury  have 
taken  adequate  steps  to  obtain  control." 

To  this  is  added  that  "  the  position  with  respect  to  the  accounts  of 
the  Ministry  of  Information  has  in  fact  been  quite  irregular." 

Seventh  Report  (Session  1918)  from  the  S 'el 'ret  Committee  on 
National  Expenditure.    [98.]    Price  6d.  net. 

The  seventh  report  is  devoted  to  the  form  of  public  accounts,, 
concerning  which  various  recommendations  are  made.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  summary  of  the  conclusions : — 

(a)  The  cash  estimate  and  account  of  the  year  should,  in  respect  of 
surrender,  remain  as  at  present,  the  surrender  being  based  upon  the' 
amount  by  which  the  sums  which  actually  come  in  course  of  payment 
during  the  year  are  less  than  the  total  of  the  estimate  of  cash  required. 

(b)  The  estimated  expenditure  of  the  year,  as  shown  in  the  estimates, 
and  the  actual  expenditure  as  disclosed  in  the  accounts,  should  be  on  a 
basis  of  income  and  expenditure  representing  the  actual  cost  of  services 
rendered  and  stores,  &c. ,  supplied  for  the  service  of  the  year. 

(c)  The  accounts  of  all  Departments  should  comprise  their  total 
expenditure,  including  the  services  rendered  by  other  Public  Depart- 
ments— e.g.,  the  Post  Office,  the  Office  of  Works,  the  Stationery  Office, 
the  rental  value  of  Government-owned  buildings  occupied,  pensions 
paid,  and  pension  liability  in  respect  of  pensionable  servants. 

(d)  The  estimates  and  accounts  should  be  grouped  both  in  their 
general  scope  and  also  in  their  details,  to  show  the  objects  rather  than 
the  subjects  of  expenditure,  and  with  carefully  chosen  units  of  cost. 

(e)  That  as  far  as  possible  there  should  be  one  comprehensive  series 
of  accounts  only  for  each  service  of  the  State,  and  the  practice,  which 
has  grown  up  under  the  existing  imperfect  system  of  cash  appropriation 
under  items  which  convey  no  significance,  of  supplementing  what  has 
been  called  the  dissected  cash  book  with  subsidiary  accounts  and  by 
statements  in  reports  which  profess  to  be  accounts,  should  be  discon- 
tinued. The  accounts  presented  to  Parliament  should  be  responsive 
to  the  Parliamentary  estimates  of  true  annual  expenditure.  They  should 
be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide  in  all  their  stages — sectional, 
departmental,  extra-departmental,  and  Parliamentary — a  control  by 
means  of  units  of  costs  of  which  effective  use  should  be  made  by  com- 
parison of  similar  units  under  like  conditions,  both  inside  the  Depart- 
ment concerned  and  with  other  Departments  of  the  State,  thus  affording 
the  facilities  needed  for  effective  criticism,  not  by  the  massing  of  infinite 
details  for  the  expert,  but  by  the  attainment  on  broad  lines  of  results 
which  can  be  readily  appreciated. 
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Eighth  Report  (Session  1918)  from  the  Select  Committee  on 
National  Expenditure.    [111.]    Price  Id.  net. 

The  eighth  report  deals  with  financial  relations  with  Allies,  and 
it  includes  the  following  passages : — 

"  The  sums  advanced  during  the  war  by  the  United  Kingdom  to  our 
Allies  amounted,  up  to  the  end  of  June,  1918,  to  £1,400,000,000.  This 
is  more  than  twice  the  total  sum  added  to  the  British  National  Debt 
during  the  23  years  of  the  Napoleonic  Wars.  The  defection  of  Russia 
•on  the  one  hand,  and  the  entry  of  the  United  States  on  the  other,  have 
both  contributed  to  lessen  the  heavy  financial  burden  which  has  fallen 
on  this  countrv.  In  the  year  1916-1917  our  advances  to  the  Allies 
.amounted  to  £540,000,000 ;  in  1917-1918  they  were  £505,000,000 ;  during 
the  present  financial  year  they  have  been  so  far  at  the  rate  of 
£250,000.000  a  year.  The  security  for  the  loans  takes  the  form  as  a 
rule  of  twelve-months  sterling  Treasury  bills  of  the  Government  to 
whom  the  money  is  advanced.  The  general  rate  of  interest  is  Bank  rate, 
now  5  per  cent. 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  mentioned  in  his  Budget  State- 
ment of  April  22nd,  1918,  that  he  regarded  as  unsatisfactory  the  arrange- 
ment under  which  we  were  borrowing  from  the  United  States  at  the 
same  time  that  we  were  lending  to  our  Allies,  and  that  he  was  making 
certain  suggestions  to  the  American  Government  which  would  obviate 
this  anomaly,  while  in  no  way  increasing  the  total  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  been  informed  that  these  steps  have  so  far 
led  to  no  result.  In  view  of  the  immense  burden,  both  of  taxation 
•and  of  debt,  amounting  to  no  less  than  £5,000,000,000,  incurred  by  this 
•country  for  war  purposes  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  conflict, 
-and  since  increased  to  £7,000.000,000,  we  hope  that  a  means  may  be 
found  to  relieve  our  National  Debt  of  future  increases  due  to  the  finan- 
cing of  purchases  by  our  Allies  elsewhere  than  in  the  United  States  or 
United  Kingdom.  Purchases  made  by  our  Allies,  as  well  as  by  our- 
selves, in  the  United  States  are  already  financed  by  loans  made  by  that 
Government.  Purchases  made  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  properly 
financed,  to  such  extent  as  may  be  necessary,  by  loans  made  here.  But 
very  considerable  sums  are  advanced  by  us  in  respect  of  purchases  by 
the  Allies  neither  in  the  one  country  nor  in  the  other,  and  the  funds 
for  this  purpose  are  re-borrowed  by  us  in  America-  We  should  indeed 
hesitate  to  make  any  suggestion  that  would  involve  a  futher  addition 
to  the  immense  war  effort,  military,  industrial  and  financial,  which  has 
been  and  is  being  made  by  the  United  States,  and  for  which  we  could 
not  adequately  express  our  admiration  and  appreciation.  But  since  the 
'  short-circuiting  '  of  the  loans  in  question  would  not  involve  any 
increase  in  the  sums  to  be  found  in  America,  we  would  express  our  hope 
that  further  consideration  may  be  given  to  the  proposal." 
The  report  also  refers  to  various  subjects  connected  with  the  War 
Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  Ministry  of  Food,  and  there  is 
a  noteworthy  reference  to  the  bread  subsidy.  The  Committee  state 
that,  apart  from  drastic  changes  recommended  by  witnesses  which 
would  involve  administrative  and  political  considerations  which  were 
outside  their  province,  the  only  way  of  preventing  the  continuous 
growth  of  the  subsidy,  to  say  nothing  of  reducing  it,  would  be  to 
abandon  the  uniform  price  of  9d.,  and  to  allow  thereon  the  ordinary 
trade  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  the  loaf. 
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WAR  PENSIONS. 


[Mr.  T.  H.  Garside  (Secretary  of  the  Liberal  War  Pensions  Bureau,  108, 
Victoria,  Street,  S.W.  1)  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  or  deal  with 
any  pensions  problem  that  may  be  sent  to  him.~\ 


Alternative  Pension. 

40.  — The  earning  capacity  of  an  applicant  for  alternative  pension 
is  determined  with  strict  reference  to  his  earnings  at  the  time  of 
application,  and  to  the  earnings  which  it  is  estimated  he  should  be 
•able  to  obtain  if  his  condition  is  likely  to  improve.  The  pre-war 
earnings  of  a  man  have  to  be  considered,  and  his  inability  to  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  remuneration  must  be  taken  into  account. 

41.  — The  earnings  of  a  disabled  man,  if  less  than  his  pre-war 
earnings,  are  not  accepted  as  representing  his  earning  capacity  unless 
the  wages  he  earns  are  reasonable  for  the  work  performed,  having 
regard  to  its  nature,  the  extent  of  his  disablement  and  the  wages  paid 
in  the  district,  and,  if  the  man  is  engaged  in  a  remunerative  occupation 
and  not  in  employment,  that  the  profits  of  such  occupation  are  not  less 
than  he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  earn  if  employed,  having  regard 
to  his  disablement,  and  also  that  the  work  in  which  the  man  is  engaged 
is  one  he  can  most  suitably  and  profitably  undertake,  having  regard  to- 
his  pre-war  occupation,  his  disablement,  and  the  trades  open  to  him 
for  other  employment  and  occupation.  These  provisions  are  subject  to 
the  stipulation  that  the  average  earnings  of  a  man  shall  be  determined 
by  his  immediate  earnings  and  the  earnings  which  he  should  be  able 
to  obtain  if  his  condition  improves. 

42.  — An  alternative  pension  may  be  awarded  the  widow  of  a  deceased 
soldier  or  sailor  who  was  married  to  the  man  before  the  commencement 
of  the  war  or  before  the  date  of  his  enlistment,  whichever  was  the  later, 
and  whose  pension,  with  any  children's  allowances,  is  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  any  alternative  pension  that  might  have  been  awarded  to  her 
husband  had  he  survived  and  been  incapable  of  supplementing  that 
pension  by  earnings.  Such  an  award  will  not  exceed  two-thirds  of  such 
deceased  soldier's  alternative  pension.  The  cessation  or  reduction  of 
a  child's  allowance  or  pension  must  not  be  a  ground  for  making  an 
application. 

Insurance  Points. 

43.  — On  discharge  every  soldier  should  receive  A.F.O.  1845,  which 
is  the  only  evidence  accepted  that  he  was  insured  while  in  the  Service. 
If  for  any  reason  he  does  not  receive  this  form,  he  should  at  once  com- 
municate with  the  paymaster  of  the  unit  from  which  he  was  discharged. 

44.  — If  a  member  of  an  Approved  Society,  he  should  complete  and 
sign  the  form  and  forward  it  to  the  Secretary  of  his  Society.  Imme- 
diately on  receipt  of  medical  card,  he  should  take  it  to  the  panel  doctor 
from  whom  he  wishes  to  receive  treatment  when  he  is  ill. 

45.  — Every  deposit  contributor  on  enlistment  becomes  at  once  a 
member  of  the  Navy  and  Army  Insurance  Fund,  and  entitled  to  benefit 
on  discharge,  if  invalided.  The  deposit  contributor's  account  is  sus- 
pended during  the  period  of  his  service  and  reopened  on  discharge,  if 
not  invalided;  in  other  cases,  he  remains  attached  to  the  Navy  and 
Army  Fund. 

46.  — A  discharged  soldier  who  is  not  a  member  of  an  Approved 
Society  should  send  the  form  to  the  Insurance  Commissioners,  Maida 
Hill,  London,  W.  9. 
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47.  — The  benefits  to  which  he  is  entitled  after  his  discharge,  and 
providing  he  remains  insured,  are  :  Maternity  Benefit,  Medical  Benefit, 
Sanatorium  Benefit,  Sickness  Benefit,  and  Disablement  Benefit. 

48.  — If  discharged  on  account  of  disability  due  to  wounds,  sickness 
or  disease,  he  retains  his  membership  in  the  Navy  and  Army  Insurance 
Fund  ;  but  if  discharged  on  other  grounds  the  Insurance  Commissioners 
will  require  proof  that  his  disability  prevents  him  from  obtaining 
admission  into  an  Approved  Society. 

49.  — If  discharged  on  other  grounds  and  on  application  he  is  admitted 
to  membership  of  an  Approved  Society,  he  is  at  once  entitled  to  medical 
and  sanatorium  benefits.  Failure  to  make  immediate  application  may 
preclude  him  from  all  benefits — except  maternity  benefit — for  a  period 
of  three  months  from  the  date  of  his  discharge  from  the  Service. 

50.  — Each  invalided  man  upon  his  discharge  has  issued  to  him  by 
the  Ministry  of  Pensions  Form  l,s.l.  This  will  enable  him  to  obtain 
medical  treatment.  He  should  complete  the  card  and  take  it  to  a 
doctor  for  his  signature  of  acceptance.  The  doctor  will  forward  it,  for 
registration  purposes,  to  the  Insurance  Committee  in  whose  area  the 
man  resides.  A  special  card  will  be  issued  by  the  Committee,  which 
the  man  must  produce  when  he  requires  treatment. 

■  51. — If  a  man  has  not  received  Form  1,8.1  from  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions,  he  should  apply  to  the  Insurance  Committee  in  whose  area 
he  resides,  and  one  will  be  issued  to  him. 

52.  — Section  4  of  the  National  Health  Insurance  Act,  1917  (Part  I. 
Amendment)  includes  the  following  provision: — "Regulations  of  the 
Insurance  Commissioners  may  provide  that  any  man  discharged  from 
sen-ice  as  a  seaman,  marine,  or  soldier,  who  is  certified  by  the  Admiralty 
or  Army  Council  to  be  suffering  from  any  disease  or  bodily  or  mental 
disablement,  in  the  manner  provided  by  Section  I.  of  the  National 
Insurance  (Navy  and  Army)  Act,  1914  (Session  2),  and  who,  by  reason 
of  his  having  elected  not  to  pay  contributions  during  the  period  of  his 
service,  or  for  any  other  reason,  is  not  qualified  under  the  National 
Insurance  Act,  1911,  to  receive  benefits  out  of  the  Navy  and  Army 
Insurance  Fund,  shall,  subject  to  the  prescribed  conditions,  become  or 
continue  to  be  entitled,  out  of  that  Fund,  to  medical  and  sanatorium 
benefits."  This  amendment  covers  all  invalided  uninsured  soldiers  and 
sailors   whose  income  from  all  sources  does  not  exceed  £160  a  year. 

53.  — The  position  of  disabled  men  entitled  to  benefits  under  the 
National  Health  Insurance  Act  is  somewhat  complicated,  but  it  may  be 
stated  shortly  as  follows:  — 

(1)  Men  who  are  in  receipt  of  the  maximum  total  disablement  pension 
receive  sickness  benefit  at  the  rate  of  5s.  per  week,  but  no  dis- 
ablement benefit  is  issuable  while  in  receipt  of  maximum  pension. 

(2)  Men  in  receipt  of  the  maximum  pension,  who  since  discharge  have 
for  104  weeks  followed  an  insurable  employment,  and  in  respect 
of  which  104  contributions  have  been  paid,  are  not  affected  by 
the  foregoing. 

(3)  No  reduction  of  sickness  benefit  is  made  in  the  case  of  a  man  who 
has  for  26  weeks  from  the  date  of  his  discharge  followed  an 
insurable  employment  and  in  respect  of  whom  26  contributions 
have  been  paid. 

The  rate  of  pension  awarded  in  respect  of  a  lower  degree  of  incapacity 
does  not  affect  the  rate  of  benefit,  but  sickness  benefit  is  issuable  only 
in  the  case  of  a  soldier,  in  respect  of  such  pension,  who  is  incapable 
of  working 
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New  Publications. 


The  Representation  of  the  People  Act,  1918,  with  Explanatory  Notes. 
By  Sir  Hugh  Fraser.  (London:  Sweet  &  Maxwell,  Ltd.) 
Price  25s.  net. 

This  is  a  compendious  volume  of  800  pages,  and  it  ought  to  be 
closely  studied  by  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  working  of  the  latest 
Reform  Act.  The  text  of  the  Act  is  set  out  verbatim,  and  the 
provisions  of  the  sections  are  fully  dealt  with  in  the  explanatory 
notes  which  follow  them.  Realising  that  questions  of  difficulty  will 
undoubtedly  arise  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  language  of  some 
of  the  sections,  the  author  has  referred  to  the  decisions  of  the 
Courts  as  to  the  meaning  of  similar  language  in  former  statutes 
relating  to  the  franchise.  It  has  also  been  thought  useful  to  deal 
in  some  detail  with  the  method  and  costs  of  elections  and  with 
corrupt  and  illegal  practices,  all  of  which  subjects  are  to  a  greater 
or  less  extent  affected  by  the  present  Act.  Appended  to  the 
registration  rules  are  explanatory  footnotes,  and  the  appendices 
contain  a  mass  of  information  of  great  value.  The  name  of  the 
author  is  ample  guarantee  for  the  excellence  of  the  workmanship, 
and  the  book  may  be  whole-heartedly  commended. 


Trade  Fallacies.  By  Arthur  Kitson.  (London:  P.  S.  King  &  Son, 
Ltd.)  Price  5s.  net. 
In  volume  form  are  republished  a  series  of  articles  which  have 
appeared  in  Land  and  Water  during  the  last  two  years.  The  work 
contains  a  criticism  of  existing  methods  and  suggestions  for  a  reform 
towards  national  prosperity.  Here  the  reader  interested  in 
economics  and  kindred  subjects  will  find  much  welcome  matter  for 
his  attention,  and  Mr.  Kitson's  conclusions  will  be  examined  with 
keen  interest  by  the  earnest  student.  The  arguments  are  well  pre- 
sented, and  the  book  is  one  that  should  be  studied  by  all  who  look 
for  important  changes  in  the  present-day  outlook. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  P.  S.  King  &  Son,  Ltd.  (Great 
Smith  Street,  S.W.  1)  Free  Trade  or  Free  Production t  by  Mr. 
J.  S.  Hecht.    It  is  published  at  6d.  net. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  H odder  <fe  Stoughton  a  copy  of 
M  Soldiers  of  Labour,"  by  Bart  Kennedy.  It  is  published  at  a 
shilling  net,  and  ite  various  chapters  are  well  worth  reading. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A  full  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion General  Committee  at  Manchester,  on  September  26th  and 
27th,  will  be  published  shortly  by  the  Liberal  Publication  Depart- 
ment. An  authorised  edition  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Asquith  can 
now  be  obtained  (3d.,  post  free)  from  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 


The  Editor  of  the  Liberal  Year  Book  (Liberal  Publication 
Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1)  will  be  very  glad  if 
suggestions  for  next  year's  issue  can  be  sent  to  him  at  once.  It 
often  happens  that  suggestions,  excellent  in  themselves,  cannot  be 
adopted  because  they  come  when  it  is  too  late  to  adopt  them  or  the 
available  space  in  the  Year  Book  has  already  been  filled. 


The  Liberal  Publication  Department  Handbook  on  The 
Reform  Act  of  1918  is  now  ready,  price  Is.  6d.  net,  or  Is.  lOd.  post 
free,  from  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1.  Full  particulars  will  be 
found  in  the  advertisement  pages. 
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Mr.  Barnes  on  Free  Trade  and  Tariffs. 

"  What  were  they  going  to  do  in  the  post-war  period  to  safeguard 
and  maintain  the  high  standard  of  living  that  had  come  to  most  of 
the  working  people  while  the  war  was  on?  He  did  not  believe  that 
either  Free  Trade  or  Tariffs  would  help  us  in  the  position  in  which 
we  would  find  ourselves.  Free  Trade  was  the  best  policy,  considered 
only  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  and  also  assuming  that  other 
countries  would  adopt  the  same  policy,  and  that  we  were  going  to  have 
continued  peace.  It  enabled  the  country  that  adopted  it  to  apply  its 
labour  and  capital  generally  to  the  production  of  those  articles  for 
which  that  country  was  best  suited.  He  believed  that  in  the  Whitley 
scheme  there  was  the  germ  of  a  great  idea  capable  of  much  expansion. 
He  would  run  industries  to  produce  the  largest  possible  amount  of 
goods  under  the  most  scientific  conditions  of  labour,,  and  to  get  the 
largest  possible  wages  and  best  conditions  of  life  in  those  industries. 
These  were  the  two  chief  factors  that  should  determine  us  as  to  the 
industries  we  were  going  to  protect,  if  we  were  going  to  protect  any- 
thing. There  was  nothing  positive  about  Free  Trade.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  believe  that  Tariffs  were  the  right  way.  They  set  up 
a  barrier  behind  which  lackadaisical  methods  could  be  adopted  by  the 
employers  and  workmen." 

(&)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Party  "  Merry-go-round." 

"  I  ask  no  man  to  scrap  his  principles.  Do  not  let  us  mistake 
opinions  for  principles ;  they  are  not  always  the  same  things.  I  only 
ask  that  new  facts  revealed  by  the  war  should  be  considered  with  an 
open,  unprejudiced  mind,  enriched  by  tihe  unparalleled  experience  of 
this  war.  It  is  idle  to  pretend  that  this  vast  convulsion  has  taught  us 
nothing.  Men  who  learn  nothing  are  fit  for  nothing,  and  they  certainly 
nought  not  to  be  employed  in  the  settlement  of  any  after-war  problem, 
{because  they  .are  dangerous  men.  Don't  turn  your  backs  on  the  future 
in  order  to  dote  on  the  past.  I  can  see  ominous  signs  of  that  kind 
of  doting  in  and  around  the  sheds  where  the  various  party  machines 
have  been  rusting  during  the  war.  I  can  hear  sounds  of  elaborate 
preparations  for  setting  up  the  same  old  merry-go-round,  -which  gives 
vmen  the  illusion  that  they  are  prancing  along  at  a  terrific  speed,  when 
they  are  really  circling  around  the  same  old  crank-engine  to  the  same 
jold  tunes.  Let  us  have  an  open  mind,  filled  with  the  experience  of 
the  war  and  the  spirit  of  the  war,  which  is  the  spirit  of  unity  and 
brotherhood  amongst  all  ranks  of  the  people,  and  with  the  resolve  to 
do  our  best  for  everyone,  however  rich  and  however  humble. 

i3)  General  Smuts  on  the  future  of  the  Ex-German  Colonies. 

"There  was  a  time  when  we  never  grudged  Germany  colonies,  but 
she  chose  to  declare  war  against  the  rest  of  the  world ;  therefore,  when 
you  come  to  discuss  peace  you  must  consult  the  Dominions.  Australia 
will  have  something  to  say,  South  Africa  will  have  something  to  say, 
all  will  have  something  to  say  about  this  question.  It  is  very 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  because  there  might  be  a  tendency 
for  us  to  think  much  of  Europe,  and  of  the  constraint  of  Europe,  when 
peace  comes  to  be  made.  We  cannot  allow  that  German  militarism 
should  acquire  footholds  for  efforts  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  We 
have  German  militarism  confined  to  Central  Europe,  and  we  shall  beat  it 
in  Central  Europe.  You  must  understand  the  Dominions  can 
never  agree,  nor,  do  I  hope,  the  people  of  this  country  weill  ever  agree, 
that  Germany  shall  get  back  her  colonies  until  there  has  been  a  complete 
change  in  the  German  system,  until  Germany  is  run  on  the  same  lines 
.as  the  British  Empire  is  run." 
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September  1.— Mr.  Henderson  at  Birmingham  on  Labour  and 
the  War. 

„  2. — Trades  Union  Congress  at  Derby.  Presidential 
Address  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Ogden  (Weavers). 

3.— Trades  Union  Congress  at  Derby. 

»  4. — Trades  Union  Congress  at  Derby.  Resolution 
on  War  Aims — Speech  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts. 

„  5. — Trades  Union  Congress  at  Derby.  Speech  by 
Mr.    Henderson  on  Labour  Unity. 

M  6. — Trades  Union  Congress  at  Derby.  Food  Sub- 
sidies— Speech  by  Mr.  Clynes,  Free  Trade 
Resolution. 

7.— (1)  Mr.  Barnes  at  Glasgow  on  Free  Trade  and 
Tariffs. 

Mr.  Hodge  at  Manchester  on  Provision  for 
Disabled  Men. 

„  9. — Mr.  Hodge  at  Birmingham  on  Provision  for 
Disabled  Men. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Bromley  on  Demobilization. 

„  11— Armenian,  Syrian,  and  Zionist  Deputations 
to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Manchester  on 

the  War. 

Vl. — (2)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Manchester  (Freedom 
of  the  City)  on  the  War.    (See  page  457.) 

(3)  General  Smuts  at  Tyneside  on  the  ex-German 
Colonies. 

Lord  Bryce  at  Northampton  on  a  League  of 
Nations. 

14.— Mr.  Prothero  at  a  Ministry  of  Information 
Dinner  on  Farmers  and  the  War. 

16. —  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  the  Austrian 
Peace  Note.    (See  page  454.) 

Mr.  Clynes  at  Manchester  on  Labour  War  Aims. 

Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Carlton  Hotel  on  Commercial 
Relations  with  Greece. 
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(1)  Mr.  H.  Samuel  or  the  Economic  Boycott. 

"  No  settlement  could  be  lasting  which  is  not  just.  It  was  not  just 
that  any  civilised  people  possessing  the  attributes  of  nationality  should 
be  subjected  against  its  will  to  the  domination  of  some  alien  Power. 
It  would  not  be  just,  though  some  seemed  inclined  to  propose  it,  to  seek 
to  deny  to  the  populations  of  Central  Europe  access  to  the  raw  materials 
of  the  world  for  their  commerce  and  industry.  It  was  right  that  great 
crime®  should  be  punished  ;  it  was  right  that  after  the  war  Germany 
should  wait  her  turn  in  the  provision  of  raw  materials.  If,  indeed,  the 
war  ended  leaving  us  face  to  face  with  a  Germany  still  militarist, 
aggressive,  and  formidable,  so  that  we  had  to  look  forward  to  the 
possibilities  of  renewed  struggle,  it  would  be  essential  in  self-defence 
that  we  should  bring  to  bear  every  weapon  of  economic  pressure  that 
could  be  devised.  But  that  would  mean  that  we  had  failed  in  the 
essential  purpose  of  the  war.  Liberals  refused  to  believe  that  the  war 
could  end  except  in  the  overthrow  of  German  militarism.  We  should 
not  continue  hostilities  afterwards  by  means  of  tariffs  and  boycotts. 
We  would  not  fight  an  hour  to  establish  commercial  monopolies.  We 
would  not  barter  our  sons'  lives  for  trade.  Let  us  not  erect  fresh 
barriers  against  the  coming  of  peace.  Germany  must  understand  that 
the  world  was  no  place  for  her  mailed  fist  and  destructive  sword. 
Nations  would  not  tolerate  that  their  fortunes  should  be  decided  by 
private  arrangements  between  emperors  and  kings  and  not  by  the  free 
will  of  their  peoples." 

(2)  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  Urgency  of  the  Irish  Settlement. 

"  We  are  witnessing  the  easily  forseeable,  and  indeed  predicted 
consequences  of  the  crude  mishandling  this  last  spring  of  the  Irish 
problem  of  Military  Service.  I  purposely  do  not  go  further  into  that 
aspect  of  the  case,  except  to  express  the  hope  that  Ireland,  including 
Ulster,  will  of  her  own  free  will  make  good  the  quota  which  she  owee 
to  the  defence  of  world-wide  freedom.  I  desire  rather  to  insist  upon 
that  which  is  fundamental  and  involves,  a®  I  have  said,  both  the 
honour  of  our  statesmen  and,  what  is  equaly  important,  the 
moral  authority  of  this  country  as  a  partner  in  the  Allied  cause.  We 
are  pledged  all  of  us  without  slackness  and  without  delay,  to  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  the  problem  of  the  relations  of  these  two  islands. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  sphere  of  our  Imperial  and  domestic 
policy  so  immediate  in  its  urgency  or  so  far  reaching  in  its  consequences, 
as  that  when  we  meet  in  the  council  chamber  of  peace  we  should  do 
so  free  from  the  reproach  that  the  only  part  of  our  Empire  bo  which 
we  are  afraid  or  unable  to  grant  self-government  is  that  which  lies 
nearest  to  our  own  shores." 

And  on  the  great  question  for  Democracies. 

"  The  great  question  for  the  democracies  of  to-day  is  how  to  recon- 
cile, both  in  separate  societies  and  An  the  larger  family  of  nations, 
the  claims  of  free  self -development  ruth  the  restraints  and  obligations 
which  are  needed  for  the  safeguard  of  common  interests  and  the  attain- 
ment of  common  ideals.  This  war,  with  all  its  tragedies  of  suffering 
and  sacrifice,  is  purifying  and  cleansing  the  atmosphere.  We  can 
neither  go  back  to  the  past  nor  rest  in  the  present,  but  out  of  the 
lessons  and  the  experience  of  both  we  can  build  up  a  worthier  fabric 
for  the  future  of  humanity." 
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September  17.— Inter-Allied  Labour  and  Socialist  Conference 
in  ILondon  on  the  War. 

18.— Inter- Allied  Labour  and  Socialist  Conference 
in  London. 

Lord  Beaverbrook  and  Mr.  W.  M,  Hughes  at 
the  Savoy  Hotel  on  Britain's  Effort. 

„      19.— Inter- Allied  Labour  and  Socialist  Conference 
in  London. 

Mr.   Long  at  the  Trocadero  Restaurant  on 

German  Barbarism. 

20.— Inter-Allied  Labour  and  Socialist  Conference 
in  London. 

Sir  A.  Stanley  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Coal 
Shortage. 

t,       21.— Mr.'ClynesatGrosvenor-House  on  Food  Questions. 

24.  —  Banbury  By-Election  consequent  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  Sir  Eustace  Fiennes  (L)  Governor- 
General  of  Seychelles.  Unopposed  return  of 
Sir  Rhys  Williams  (L). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors — 8,4.85. 
Representation  unchanged. 
1910  (Jan.)  (8,021).        I        1910  (Dec.)  (8.0U). 
Brassey  (U)      -      -  3,831    Fiennes  (L)       .      .  3,629 
Fiennes  (L)       .      .  3,516  |  Brassey  (U)       -      -  3,538 

25  — Mr.  Chamberlain  at  the  Albert  Hall  on  Italy 
and  the  War. 

m  26.— National  Liberal  Federation,  General  Com- 
mittee at  Manchester.  The  War  and  a  League 
of  Nations — Speech  by  (1)  Mr.  H.  Samuel. 
Free  Trade— Speech  by  Mr.  Runciman. 
Home  Rule — Speech  by  Lord  Crewe. 
Mr.  Long  at  the  Ministry  of  Information  on 
the  Ex-German  Colonies. 

27.— National  Liberal  Federation,  General  Com- 
mittee at  Manchester.    Land  Law  Reform — 
Speech  by  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson. 
(2)  Mr.  Asquith  at  Manchester  on  the  War  (See 

page  460),  on  the  Irish  Question,  on  a  General 
Election,  and  on  the  Liberal  Programme 
(See  page  476). 

29.— Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Ponder's  End  on  the 

Restoration  of  Trade  Union  Rules. 

„      30.— Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Guild- 
hall on  the  War. 
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I.— IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

September,  1918,  will  long  be  remembered 
The  Fiftieth       as   the  month  in  which  the  tide  turned 
Month.  unmistakably  in  favour  of  the  Allies. 

The  most  sensational  happening  has  been 
the  disappearance  of  Bulgaria  from  the  list  of  belligerents.  A 
brilliant  advance  by  the  Allied  forces  based  on  Salonica- — British, 
French,  Italian,  Serbian,  and  Greek — resulted  in  a  Bulgarian 
retreat  on  a  front  of  over  100  miles  which  in  its  turn  led  to  an 
armistice  or  rather  arrangement  by  which  Bulgaria  ceases  to  war 
against  the  Allies ;  evacuates  all  territory  occupied  in  the  war, 
and  permits  the  Allies  to  use  Bulgaria  for  military  purposes.  The 
Serbians  are  warmly  to  be  congratulated  on  the  splendid  fighting 
qualities  they  have  once  again  displayed  and  on  having  restored 
to  them  a  part,  at  all  events,  of  the  country  they  love  so  passion- 
ately. From  the  wider  point  of  view,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  possible  results  of  Bulgaria's  retirement  from  the 
conflict.  It  is  not  indeed  the  end,  but  Mr.  Bonar  Law  was  entitled 
to  say  that  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  end. 

In  Palestine  General  Allenby  has  not  merely  defeated  the 
Turkish  armies  opposed  to  him,  but  has  captured  the  great  bulk 
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of  them,  the  toll  of  prisoners  amounting  to  as  many  as  70,000.  The 
operations  on  the  British  side  were  perfectly  planned  and  executed, 
and  we  may  note  with  pride  and  satisfaction — though,  indeed,  with 
no  surprise — the  skill  and  valour  shown  by  the  Indian  cavalry  and 
infantry.  The  blow  to  Turkey  is  a  serious  one  which  may  help  her 
to  see  the  wisdom  of  following  the  example  set  by  Bulgaria. 

Last — though  by  no  means  least — the  Germans  are  being  well 
hammered  all  along  a  long  line  on  the  Western  Front  by  the  Belgians 
at  one  end  and  the  Americans  at  the  other,  with  the  British  and 
French  playing  their  part  in  between.  The  success  of  the  Allies 
exceeds  the  most  sanguine  expectations.  In  September  alone  the 
Allies  in  France  and  Flanders  captured  2,844  officers,  120,192  men, 
1,600  guns,  and  more  than  10,000  machine  guns,  whilst  for  the 
period  July  15th  to  September  30th  the  figures  are  5,518  officers, 
248,494  men,  3,669  guns,  and  23,000  machine-guns.  Little  wonder 
that  the  Germans  are  seriously  alarmed  at  the  failure  of  what  is 
practically  their  last  gambler's  throw.  The  Kaiser  hastens  to 
change  his  Ministers  and  to  pretend  to  "  Parliamentarise  "  the 
Constitution.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  if  the  move  will  deceive  the 
German  people;  it  will  certainly  do  nothing  to  avert  the  defeat  of 
the  savage  militarism  which  has  drenched  the  world  in  blood  for 
more  than  four  years. 

As  this  note  passes  through  the  Press  comes  the  news  of  the 
German  Peace  overture  to  the  United  States.  We  can  this  month 
do  nothing  more  than  recognise  its  importance  as  at  all  events  a 
step  in  the  education  of  the  German  rulers.  For  it  is  clearly  the 
result  of  the  resounding  military  successes  which  have  been  won 
by  the  Allied  Armies. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  meetings  of  the 
N.L.F.  and  Our     National  Liberal  Federation  at  Manchester 
Fighting  Men.      on  September  26th,  Sir  George  Lunn  moved 

from  the  chair  the  following  resolution : — 
"  That  this  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
offers  to  Field  Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Hai£,  to  the  other  leaders  of  the 
British  Armies  in  all  the  theatres  of  war  and  to  the  men  of  the  forces 
under  their  command  its  hearty  congratulations  on  the  recent  victories,, 
which  reflect  the  utmost  credit  on  all  (xmcerned,  and  expresses  the  hope 
that  their  united  efforts  in  conjunction  with  those  of  our  Allies  and  of 
the  Allied  fleets  will  lead  to  a  speedy  and  triumphant  conclusion  of  the 
war." 

Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig  telegraphed  the  following  reply  :— 
"  I  beg  that  you  will  convey  to  the  General  Committee  of  the  National 
Liberal  Federation  the  warmest  thanks  of  myself  and  of  all  ranks  under 
my  command  for  their  kind  message  of  congratulation.  We  are  all 
much  gratified  at  this  generous  appreciation  of  our  efforts,  and  we  will 
do  our  utmost  to  justify  the  confidence  placed  in  us  by  so  important  a 
section  of  our  fellow  countrymen." 
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In  December  last  the   Government  of 
German  Plots  in    India  appointed  a  Committee  (of  which  Mr. 
India.  Justice  Rowlatt  was  Chairman)  to  investi- 

gate and  report  on  the  nature  and  extent  of 
criminal  conspiracies  connected  with  the  revolutionary  movement 
in  India.  The  Committee's  Report  is  now  published,  and  it 
contains  many  interesting  disclosures  relating  to  plots  which  the 
Germans  had  on  hand.  Earlier  than  1911  a  Hindu  ex-student  of 
the  Punjaub  University  planned  a  campaign  with  German  agents 
in  America  to  spread  the  German  doctrine  that  the  Fatherland 
would  strike  at  England.  In  1916  Herr  Zimmerman,  the  German 
Foreign  Secretary,  instructed  the  German  Embassy  at  Washington 
as  to  a  campaign  with  another  Indian  and  German  agent.  The 
plots  were  widespread.  They  aimed  at  fomenting  disaffection 
among  the  Moslems  on  the  north-western  frontier  of  India,  and  San 
Francisco,  Bangkok,  and  Batavia  were  centres  from  which  the  work 
was  operated.  The  complicity  of  German  Consuls  at  Batavia  and 
Shanghai  is  established,  and  shipments  of  arms  to  Hatia,  Calcutta, 
and  Balasore  are  traced.  Calcutta  was  to  be  sacked.  The  revolu- 
tionaries considered  that  they  were  numerically  strong  enough  to 
deal  with  the  troops  in  Bengal,  but  they  feared  reinforcements  from 
•outside.  With  this  idea  in  view  they  decided  to  hold  up  the  three 
main  railways  into  Bengal  by  blowing  up  the  principal  bridges. 
The  Calcutta  party  were,  first,  to  take  possession  of  all  the  arms  and 
arsenals  around  Calcutta,  then  to  take  Fort  William,  and  after- 
wards to  sack  the  town  of  Calcutta.  The  German  officers  arriving 
in  care  of  the  arms-running  ship  Maverick  were  to  stay  in  Eastern 
Bengal  and  raise  and  train  armies.  But  the  plot  for  getting  arms 
aboard  the  Maverick  did  not  mature  according  to  plan,  and  other 
arrangements  made  by  the  German  Consul-General  at  Shanghai  also 
went  wrong.  The  story  is  an  illuminating  chapter  of  the  ways  of 
the  German  authorities  in  making  war.  It  helps  to  show  how 
much  they  counted  on  a  development  of  sedition  in  India,  and  how 
badly  they  were  out  of  their  reckoning. 


In    the   Magazine    for'  September,  at 
The  German        page  409,  we  quoted  an  extract  from  a  speech 
Colonies.  by  Dr.   Solf,   German  Colonial  Secretary, 

concerning  the  German  control  of  her  former 
colonial  possessions.  Dr.  Solf  claimed  that  all  Germany  desired  was 
a  settlement  on  the  principle  that  colonial  possessions  should 
correspond  to  the  economic  strength  of  the  European  nations  "  and 
to  the  merits  which  they  had  shown  in  history  in  the  protection  of 
the  coloured  races  entrusted  to  their  care."  The  "  merits  "  which 
Germany  has  shown  in  her  care  for  the  coloured  races  in  South- 
west Africa  are  shown  in  a  terrible  indictment  contained  in  a 
Report  prepared  by  Mr.  E.  H.  L.  Gorges,  who*  was  installed  as 
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Administrator  of  what  was  formerly  German  South-west  Africa  after 
the  capitulation  of  the  German  forces  in  July,  1915.  This  Report 
has  been  published  as  a  Blue  Book  [Cd.  9146,  price  3s.  6d.],  and  it 
is  accompanied  by  a  series  of  papers  relating  to-  certain  trials  in 
German  South-west  Africa  [Cd.  8371,  price  5|d.],  the  contents  of 
which  all  show  that  the  Germans  treated  the  coloured  peoples  with 
the  brutal  harshness  and  barbarous  cruelties  of  the  worst  forms 
of  slaver}-.  The  steps  taken  to  exterminate  the  Hereros  are  just 
one  sample  from  bulk.  They  were  initialled  by  Colonel  Leutwein, 
German  Governor  of  South-west  Africa,  1894-1905.  The  policy 
seems  to  have  been  to  enslave  or  exterminate  the  natives,  so  that 
the  Germans  might  seize  their  lands  and  their  cattle. 
Von  Trotha,  already  infamous  for  his  cruelties  in  China 
and  in  the  Arab  rebellion  in  German  East  Africa,  was 
chosen  to  be  the  chief  butcher.  He  ordered  the  extermination 
of  the  people,  after  they  were  ready  to  surrender.  He  was  obeyed. 
Of  the  80,000  Hereros 'in  1904  there  were  but  15,100  left  in  1911; 
other  tribesmen  had  been  slaughtered  by  thousands.  The  Blue 
Book  contains  painful  evidence  of  the  frightful ness  practised  against 
the  natives  individually,  and  the  whole  of  the  terrible  story  makes 
it  easy  to  understand  why  native  opinion  is  "  unanimously  against  " 
(Mr.  Gorge's  moderate  phrase)  any  idea  of  the  Colony  ever  being 
handed  back  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Germany. 


A  new  scale  of  Separation  Allowances  for- 
Separation         soldiers'  families  has  now  come  into  force. 
Allowances.         When  there  are  no  children  over  fourteen 
years-  of  age,  the  rates  are  : — 


Hass  15. 

Class  17 

Class  16. 

and  18* 

Class  18 1 

Clnssl9.  Class  20. 

"Wife  onb 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

7 1  child 

...    33  6 

32  6 

27  6 

24  8 

25  6 

23  0' 

anrl 

...    38  6 

37  6 

32  6 

30  2 

32  6 

30  0 

»»  >} 

2  children 

...    42  0 

41  0 

37  6 

35  2 

37  6 

35  0 

» »  >f 

3  „ 

...    44  0 

43  0 

41  0 

38  8 

41  0 

38  6 

*  „ 

...    46  0 

45  0 

44  0 

41  8 

44  0 

41  6 

)i  ft 

5  „ 

...    48  0 

47  0 

47  0 

44  8 

47  0 

44  6 

»>  >> 

6  „ 

...    50  0 

50  0 

50  0 

47  8 

50  0 

47  6 

7  „ 

...    53  0 

53  0 

53  0 

50  8 

53  0 

50  6 

3s. 

for  each  additional 

child  under  14. 

For  children  over  fourteen  the  rates  are  : — 


Where  there  are  no  children  under  14— 5s.  for  1  child,  8s  6d  for  2 
^  m  r  ren  and  2s.  for  each  additional  child  over  14.  Where  there  is  one 
ChA\TleZ^l'  6d-  f0r  1  child>  and  2s.  for  each  additional  child 
chlfd  over^4eM  *  ™  tW°  "  m°re  children  Under  14~2s  *<*  each 
The  increase  in  allowances  is  retrospective  from  July  1st. 


*  If  of  rank  of  sergeant. 
+  If  of  lower  rank  than  sergeant. 
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II.— BULGARIA'S  SURRENDER. 

Events  moved  very  rapidly  in  the  Near  East  during  September, 
and  remarkable  progress  was  made  by  the  Allies.  Midway  in  the 
month  a  Great  Allied  offensive  was  begun  in  Macedonia, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  Bulgarians  were  in  retreat  on  a 
front  of  nearly  100  miles.  The  collapse  that  followed  was  as  com- 
plete as  it  was  rapid.  On  September  25th  the  Bulgarian  Govern- 
ment proposed  an  armistice.  The  French  Commander  (General 
Franchet  d'Esperey)  refused  the  request  to  suspend  military 
operations,  but  indicated  proper  means  of  approach. 

The  Bulgarian  authorities  were  told  that  if  they  sincerely  desired 
to  come  to  terms  they  would  be  required  to  provide  more  practical 
evidence  of  their  intentions  than  the  mere  profession  of  a  wish  to 
discuss  peace.  Bulgarian  peace  envoys  were  then  sent  to 
Salonica,  and  at  noon  on  September  30th  the  envoys  signed 
with  the  French  General  an  armistice  which  will  last  until 
the  general  peace  settlement.  The  effect  of  the  agreement  is  to 
place  Bulgaria  completely  under  Allied  control,  to  take  that 
country  out  of  the  war,  and  to  involve  a  breach  between  Bulgaria 
and  Turkey  on  the  one  hand  and  between  her  and  the  Central 
Powers  on  the  other. 

The  main  terms  laid  down  by  General  Franchet  d'Esperey,  and 
accepted  by  the  Bulgarian  representatives,  are  that  the  Bulgarian 
Army  be  immediately  demobilised,  its  arms,  munitions,  and  equip 
ment  being  stored  at  given  centres  and  placed  in  Allied  custody; 
that  all  Greek  and  Serbian  territory  still  occupied  by  Bulgarian 
forces  be  at  once  evacuated ;  that  all  Bulgarian  means  of  transport, 
including  the  railways  and  Bulgarian  ships  and  other  craft  on  the 
Danube,  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies;  that  Bulgarian 
territory  be  available  for  Allied  operations  against  the  enemy  5  and 
that,  in  particular,  strategic  points  be  occupied  by  the  Allied 
Armies,  such  occupation  to  be  reserved  to  British,  French,  or 
Italian  troops;  and  that  Bulgaria  cease  henceforth  to  be  a 
belligerent,  save  with  the  complete  consent  of  the  Allies. 

The  agreement,  being  essentially  military,  does  not  deal  with 
political  issues,  and  leaves  frontier  questions  in  abeyance.  The 
most  important  effect  of  the  arrangement  is  that  the  direct  German 
route  to  Constantinople  is  cut  and  placed  under  Allied  control,  and 
other  conditions  are  the  evacuation  of  Serbian  and  Greek  territory 
by  the  Bulgarian  forces. 
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III.-THE  AUSTRIAN  PEACE  NOTE. 

The  Austro -Hungarian  Government,  on  September  14th,  issued 
an  invitation  to  the  Governments  of  all  belligerent  States  to  "  a 
confidential  and  non-binding  discussion  at  a  neutral  meeting  place  " 
with  a  view  to  "  the  speedy  negotiation  of  peace  negotiations." 
The  invitation  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  only,  but,  in  an  official  statement  explaining  the 
purpose  of  the  Note,  it  was  made  plain  that  the  proposal  was  to  be 
considered  as  being  made  with  the  consent  of  Germany.  "  The 
constant  and  close  accord,"  the  statement  ran,  "  which  exists 
between  the  four  Allied  Powers  warrants  the  assumption  that  the 
Allies  of  Austria-Hungary,  to  whom  the  proposal  in  the  same 
manner  is  being  sent,  share  the  views  developed  in  the  Note." 

Text  of  the  Note. 

The  following  (the  headings  are  our  own)  is  the  full  text  of  the 
Note : — 

'The  peace  offer  which  the  Powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance 
addressed  to  their  opponents  on  December  12th,  1916,  the  conciliatory 
and  basic  ideas  of  which  they  have  never  given  up,  signifies,  despite  the 
rejection  which  it  experienced,  an  important  stage  in  the  history  of  this 
war.  In  contrast  to  the  first  two  and  a-half  years  of  the  war  the  question 
of  peace  has  from  that  moment  stood  in  the  centre  of  European,  and, 
indeed,  of  world  discussion,  and  has  since  occupied  and  dominated  it  in 
ever-increasing  measure.  Almost  all  the  belligerent  States  have  in  turn 
again  and  again  expressed  themselves  on  the  question  of  peace  and  its 
pre-requisites  and  conditions.  The  line  of  development  of  these  dis- 
cussions, however,  has  not  been  uniform  and  steady. 

"  The  basic  standpoint  has  changed  under  the  influence  of  the  military 
and  political  position,  and  hitherto,  at  any  rate,  it  has  not  led  to  a 
tangible  and  practically  utilisable  general  result.  It  is  true  that, 
independent  of  all  these  oscillations,  it  can  be  stated  that  the  distance 
between  the  conceptions  of  the  two  sides  has,  on  the  whole,  grown  some- 
what less,  that,  despite  the  indisputable  continuance  of  decided  and 
hitherto  unbridged  differences,  a  partial  turning  from  many  of  the 
extremes!  concrete  war  aims  is  visible,  and  a  certain  agreement  relative 
to  the  general  basic  principles  of  a  world  peace  manifests  itself. 

Growth  of  "  the  Will  to  Peace." 
"  In  both  camps  there  is  undoubtedly  observable  in  broad  classes  of 
the  population  a  growth  of  the  will  to  peace  and  understanding. 
Moreover,  a  comparison  of  the  reception  of  the  peace  proposal  of  the 
Powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance  by  their  opponents  with  later 
utterances  of  responsible  statesmen  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of  non- 
responsible  but  in  a  political  respect  by  no  means  uninfluential 
personalities,  confirms  this  impression.  Whilst,  for  example,  the  Allies' 
reply  to  President  Wilson  made  demands  which  amounted  to  the  dis- 
memberment of  Austria-Hungary,  a  diminution  and  profound  internal 
transformation  of  the  German  Empire,  and  the  destruction  of  Turkey's 
European  ownership,  these  demands,  whose  realisation  was  based  on  the 
supposition  of  overwhelming  victory,  were  later  modified  i»  many 
declarations  of  official  Entente  quarters,  or  in  part  dropped. 
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"Thus  in  a  declaration  made  in  the  British  House  of  Commons  about 
a  year  ago  Mr.  Balfour  expressly  recognised  that  Austria-Hungary  must 
itself  solve  its  internal  problems,  and  that  no  one  could  impose  a  Con- 
stitution upon  Germany  from  the  outside.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  Allies'  war  aims 
to  partition  Austria-Hungary,  to  rob  the  Ottoman  Empire  of  its  Turkish 
provinces,  or  to  reform  Germany  internally.  It  may  also  be  considered 
symptomatic  that  in  December,  1917,  Mr.  Balfour  categorically  re- 
pudiated the  assumption  that  British  policy  had  ever  committed  itself 
to  the  creation  of  an  independent  State  out  of  territories  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine.  The  declarations  of  the  Central  Powers  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  are  only  waging  a  war  of  defence  for  the  integrity  and  security  of 
their  territories. 

Agreement  on  General  Principles  Not  Enough. 

"  Far  more  outspoken  than  in  the  domain  of  concrete  war  aims  there 
has  proceeded  a  rapprochement  of  conceptions  regarding  those  guiding 
lines  upon  the  basis  of  which  peace  shall  be  concluded  and  the  future 
order  of  Europe  and  the  world  be  built  up.  In  this  direction  President 
Wilson,  in  his  speeches  of  February  12th  and  July  4th  this  year, 
formulated  principles  which  did  not  encounter  contradiction  on  the  part 
of  his  Allies,  and  the  far-going  application  of  which  is  likely  to  meet 
with  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Powers  of  the  Quadruple  Alliance, 
presupposing  that  this  application  is  general  and  reconcilable  with  the 
vital  interests  of  the  States  concerned.  It  is  true,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, than  an  agreement  on  general  principles  does  not  suffice,  but  that 
it  is  further  a  matter  of  reaching  an  accord  on  their  interpretation  and 
their  application  to  individual  concrete  war  and  peace  questions. 

"  For  an  unprejudiced  observer  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all 
belligerent  States  without  exception  the  desire  for  a  peace  of  under- 
standing has  been  enormously  strengthened,  that  the  conviction  is 
increasingly  spreading  that  a  further  continuance  of  the  sanguinary 
struggle  must  transform  Europe  into  ruins  and  a  state  of  exhaustion 
that  will  cripple  its  development  for  decades  to  come,  and  this  without 
any  guarantee  of  at  the  same  time  bringing  about  that  decision  by  arms 
which  has  been  vainly  striven  after  by  both  sides  in  four  years  full  of 
enormous  sacrifices,  sufferings,  and  exertions. 

Limitations  in  the  Speeches  of  Statesmen. 

"  In  what  way  and  in  what  manner,  however,  can  the  way  be  paved 
for  an  understanding  and  an  understanding  be  finally  attained?  Is  there 
any  serious  prospect  whatever  of  reaching  this  aim  by  continuing  dis- 
cussion of  the  peace  problem  in  the  way  hitherto  followed  ?  We  have  not 
the  courage  to  answer  the  latter  question  in  the  affirmative.  Discussion 
from  one  public  tribune  to  another,  as  has  hitherto  taken  place,  between 
the  statesmen  of  the  various  countries  was  really  only  a  series  of 
monologues.  It  lacked  above  all  directness.  Speech  and  counter-speech 
did  not  fit  into  each  other.  The  speakers  spoke  over  one  another's 
heads.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  publicity  and  ground  of  these 
discussions  which  robbed  them  of  the  possibility  of  fruitful  progress. 

"  In  all  public  statements  of  this  nature  a  form  of  eloquence  is  used 
which  reckons  with  effect  at  great  distance  and  effect  on  the  masses. 
Consciously  or  unconsciously,  however,  one  thereby  increases  the  distance 
of  the  opponent's  conception  and  produces  misunderstandings  which 
take  root  and  are  not  removed,  and  makes  a  frank  and  simple  exchange 
of  ideas  more  difficult.     Every  pronouncement  of  leading  statesmen 
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directly  after  its  delivery  and  before  authoritative  quarters  of  the 
opposite  side  can  reply  to  it  is  made  the  subject  of  passionate  or  exag- 
gerated discussion  on  the  part  of  irresponsible  elements,  but  anxiety 
lest  they  should  endanger  the  interests  of  their  prosecution  of  the  war 
by  unfavourably  influencing  feeling  at  home  and  prematurely  betray 
their  own  ultimate  intentions,  causes  also  responsible  statesmen  them- 
selves to  strike  a  higher  tone  and  stubbornly  adhere  to  extreme 
standpoints. 

A  Closes,  Approach  to  Discussion  of  Teems. 

"  If,  therefore,  an  attempt  is  to  be  made  to  see  whether  a  basis  exists 
for  an  understanding  calculated  to  avert  from  Europe  the  catastrophe 
of  a  suicidal  continuation  of  the  struggle,  then  in  any  case  another 
method  should  be  chosen  which  would  render  possible  direct  verbal  dis- 
cussion between  the  representatives  of  the  Governments  and  only 
between  them.  The  opposing  conceptions  of  individual  belligerent  States 
would  likewise  have  to  form  the  subject  of  such  a  discussion,  and  mutual 
enlightement,  as  well  as  the  general  principles  that  shall  serve  as  a 
basis  for  peace  and  the  future  relations  of  States  to  one  another,  and 
regarding  which,  in  the  first  place,  agreement  can  be  sought  with  a 
prospect  of  success.  As  soon  as  an  agreement  was  reached  on  funda- 
mental principles  an  attempt  would  have  to  be  made  in  the  course  of  the 
discussions  concretely  to  apply  them  to  individual  peace  questions,  and 
thereby  to  bring  about  their  solution. 

"  We  venture  to  hope  that  there  will  be  no  objection  on  the  part  of 
any  of  the  belligerents  to  such  an  exchange  of  views.  War  actions  would 
experience  no  interruption.  The  discussions,  too,  would  only  go  so  far 
as  they  were  considered  by  the  participants  to  offer  prospects  of  success- 
No  disadvantages  could  arise  therefrom  for  the  States  represented.  Far 
from  being  harmful,  such  an  exchange  of  views  could  only  be  useful  for 
the  cause  of  peace.  What  does  not  succeed  the  first  time  can  be  repeated, 
and  what  has  already  been  done  has,  perhaps,  at  least  contributed  to  the 
classification  of  views.  Mountains  of  old  misunderstandings  might  be 
removed  and  many  new  things  perceived.  Streams  of  pent-up  human 
kindness  would  be  released  in  whose  warmth  everything  essential  would 
remain,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  much  that  is  antagonistic  and  to  which 
excessive  importance  is  still  attributed  would  disappear. 

The  Invitation  to  a  Conference. 
"  According  to  our  conviction  all  the  belligerents  owe  it  to  humanity 
jointly  to  examine  whether  now,  after  so  many  years  of  a  costly  but 
undecided  struggle,  the  entire  course  of  which  points  to  an  understanding, 
it  is  possible  to  make  an  end  to  the  terrible  struggle.  The  Royal  and 
Imperial  Government  would  like,  therefore,  to  propose  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  all  belligerent  States  to  send  delegates  to  a  confidential  and 
non-binding  discussion  on  basic  principles  for  the  conclusion  of  peace 
in  a  place  in  a  neutral  country  and  at  a  near  date,  which  would  have 
to  be  agreed  on,  the  delegates  who  are  appointed  to  make  known  to  one 
another  the  conception  of  their  Governments  regarding  those  principles, 
to  receive  analogous  communications,  and  to  request  and  give  frank  and 
candid  explanations  on  all  those  points  which  need  to  be  precisely 
defined." 

This  Note  was  sent  in  duplicate  to  all  the  belligerent  States, 
and  its  contents  were  "  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy  See 
in  a  special  Note,"  making  an  appeal  to  the  Pope's  interest  in 
peace. 
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IV.-REPLIES  TO  THE  AUSTRIAN  NOTE, 
(i)  Mr.  Balfour. 

Mr.  Balfour,  speaking,  as  he  was  careful  to  explain,  as  "an 
individual  Minister,"  commented  on  the  Austrian  Note  in  a  speech 
delivered  on  the  day  of  its  publication  in  the  newspapers.  The  tenor 
of  his  remarks  was  summed  up  in  a  single  sentence,  "I  cannot  honestly 
say  that  in  the  proposals  now  made  I  see  the  smallest  hope  that  the 
goal  we  all  desire  to  reach,  the  goal  of  a  peace  which  shall  be  more 
than  a  truce,  can  really  be  attained."  He  did  not  deny  that,  in 
certain  circumstances,  conversations  might  be  a  valuable  method  of 
arriving  at  an  agreement,  but  he  was  utterly  unable  to  see  that  the 
conditions  now  prevailing  were  conditions  under  which  such  con- 
versations could  be  profitably  initiated.  Mr.  Balfour  recalled  the 
speech  on  Peace  terms  made  by  the  German  Vice-Chancellor  (see 
page  456),  and  said  there  wasi  "  something  almost  cynical  "  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Austrians  had  made  their  proposals  within  a  few 
hours  of  that  speech.  He  supposed  the  explanation  was  that  "  they 
counted  upon  the  illimitable  gullibility  of  the  public  in  the  Entente 
countries  ' ' : — 

"  The  public  in  the  Entente  countries  are  earnestly  desirous,  even 
passionately  desirous,  of  peace,  but  not  so  stupid  as  some  of  their  critics 
among  the  Central  Powers  seem  to  suppose.  They  can  look  below  the 
surface  to  the  realities,  and  they  know  quite  well  that,  until  Germany  is 
prepared  to  look  at  the  problems  which  confront  us  in  a  very  different 
spirit  from  that  which  animates  her  statesmen,  conversations  must  be 
useless  ;  and  therefore  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  that,  when  they  put 
forward  such  proposals  as  these,  they  do  it,  not  because  such  proposals 
would  be  accepted,  not  because  they  can  be  accepted,  but  because  they 
believe  it  may  do  something  to  divide  one  Ally  from  another,  or  to 
embitter  any  differences  there  may  be  within  the  Allied  countries  them- 
selves, and  in  so  doing  weaken  that  co-ordinated  effort  for  victory  which 
at  present  is  showing  itself  on  every  front— in  France,  in  Italy,  in 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  Russia.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  this 
is  an  honest  desire  among  our  enemies  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
with  us  on  terms  which  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  accept.  I  am 
driven  perforce,  with  great  reluctance,  but  with  very  little  doubt,  to  the 
opposite  conclusion — that  this  is  not  an  attempt  to  make  peace  by 
understanding,  but  that  it  is  an  attempt  to  weaken  forces  which  are 
proving  too  strong  for  them  in  the  field  by  working  upon  those  sentiments, 
honourable  in  their  origin,  mistaken  in  development,  which  they  believe 
to  exist  in  all  countries  and  which  they  think  capable  of  being  turned 
to  their  purpose  to  work  out  their  end.  We  have  little  to  hope  from 
this  effort.  It  cannot  produce  peace,  but  I  am  just  as  sure  that  it  will 
not  produce  division  among  the  Allied  Powers." — (Savoy  Hotel,  Septem- 
ber 16th,  1918.) 

"  We  are  not  the  victims  of  clumsy  German  diplomacy,"  Mr. 
Balfour,  declared.    "  The  German  excels  when  he  deals  in  methods 
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of  direct,  simple,  and  efficient  brutality.  When  he  tries  to  dress 
himself  in  President  Wilson's  colours,  or  to  act  the  part  which  he 
thinks  President  Wilson  would  like  him  to  play,  he  is  very  clumsy, 
because  he  is  very  insincere."    Mr.  Balfour  added: — 

"  The  more  this  document  is  considered,  and  considered  in  conjunction 
with  German  deeds  and  utterances,  the  more  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
plan  can  do  nothing  but  excite  hopes  impossible  to  realise,  and  it  brings 
us  not  a  yard  nearer  that  goal  and  consummation  which  all  passionately 
look  forward  to — the  goal  and  consummation  of  an  honourable  peace 
which  shall  not  merely  put  an  end  to  the  ills  from  which  we  surfer,  but 
which  will  be  some  guarantee  and  some  security  that  our  children  and 
our  children's  children  will  not  suffer  under  a  repetition  of  them." — 
(Savoy  Hotel,  September  16th,  1918.) 


(2)  The  United  States. 

At  Washington  a  Reply  to  the  Austrian  Note  was  issued  within 
half  an  hour  of  its  receipt.    The  Reply  ran  : — 

"  The  Government  of  the  United  States  feels  that  there  is  only  one 
reply  which  it  can  make  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Imperial  Austro- 
Hungarian  Government.  It  has  repeatedly  and  with  entire  candour 
stated  the  terms*  upon  which  the  United  States  would  consider  peace 
and  can  and  will  entertain  no  proposal  for  a  Conference  upon  a  matter 
concerning  which  it  has  made  its  position  and  purpose  so  plain." 


(3)  Mr.  Asquitb. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  his  speech  at  Manchester  on  September  27th, 
said  : — 

"  I  am  bound  to  say  that,  whatever  its  motives,  Count  Burian's 
present  suggestion  does  not  commend  itself  to  me  as  a  practical  proposi- 
tion. For  what  does  it  come  to?  The  representatives  of  the  various 
belligerents  are  to  hold  a  secret  confabulation,  behind  closed  doors,  to 
discuss  what  are  called  "basic  principles."  I  have  not,  perhaps  because 
I  was  trained  in  the  old  bad  school,  quite  such  a  horror  of  what  is 
called  "secret  diplomacy"  as  some  of  my  friends.  I  am  prepared— 
^  r  hope  all  those  who  conduct  the  policy  of  the  Allies  are  prepared 
—to  explore  any  and  every  avenue  to  peace.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
find  myself  bogged  and  befogged  in  a  jungle.  Count  Burian  has 
perhaps,  not  yet  said  his  last  word.  Peace— a  real  peace— is  so  im- 
measurably the  greatest  blessing  that  could  befall  humanity,  that 
neither  honest  misunderstanding  nor  deliberate  misrepresentation  and 
concealment,  should  be  allowed  to  stand  in  its  way.  I  suspect  that  them 
is  abroad  at  this  moment  a  good  deal  of  both.  Our  objects  have  (as 
we  think)  been  plainly  stated  both  here  and  in  America.  "  The  oftener 
and  more  clearly  they  are  restated  the  better." 
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V.— PEACE  TERMS. 

Peace  terms  have  been  referred  to  in  several  notable  speeches 
during  the  month — by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Manchester;  by  Herr 
von  Payer,  the  German  Vice-Chanoellor,  who  gave  at  Stuttgart  an 
outline  of  what  Germany  hopes  to  secure;  and  by  Mr.  Balfour  in 
a  comment  on  Herr  von  Payer's  utterance.  We  give  in  brief  form 
some  points  from  these  speeches. 

(i)  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  of  the  conditions  of  "  a  just  and 
durable  peace  "  : — 

"  The  first  indispensable  condition,  in  my  judgment,  is  that  civilisa- 
tion shall  establish  beyond  doubt  its  power  to  enforce  its  decrees-  As 
long  as  there  is  doubt  left  in  the  mind  of  either  defender  or  victor  as  to 
the  irresistible  power,  the  irresistible  character  of  this  power,  once  it  is 
challenged,  this  war  will  not  have  achieved  its  purpose.  Victory  is 
essential  to  a  sound  peace.  Unless  you  have  the  image  of  victory  stamped 
on  the  face  the  coin  will  depreciate  in  value  as  time  goes  on.  Prussian 
military  power  must  not  only  be  beaten,  but  Germany  herself  must 
know  that.  The  German  people  must  know  that  if  their  rulers  outrage 
the  laws  of  humanity  Prussian  military  strength  cannot  protect  them 
from  punishment.  There  is  no  right  you  can  establish,  national  or 
international,  unless  you  establish  the  fact  that  the  man  who  breaks  the 
law  will  meet  inevitable  punishment.  Unless  this  is  accomplished  the 
loss,  the  suffering,  and  the  burdens  of  this  war  will  have  been  in  vain." — 
(Manchester,  September  12th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  of  victory  as  indispensable  if  this  is  to  be 
the  last  war — victory  now  as  the  only  means  for  safeguarding  peace 
in  the  future  : — 

"  Do  not  let  us  be  misled  into  the  belief  that  the  establishment  of  a 
League  of  Nations  without  power  will  in  itself  secure  the  world  against 
that  catastrophe.  A  League  of  Nations  with  a  Prussian  military  power 
triumphant!  Why,  it  would  be  a  League  of  fox  and  geese — one  fox  and 
many  geese,  many  at  first,  then  gradually  diminishing  in  number.  Read 
the  Brest-Litovsk  Treaty.  Poland  was  once  a  greater  nation  than 
Prussia  and  in  its  day  as  great  as  France.  The  Teuton  has  absorbed  it. 
Unless  there  is  victory  the  plans  for  the  new  world  on  which  we  hope  to 
see  the  dawn  bursting — those  plans  might  as  well  be  shelved.  I  tell 
you  the  best  time,  the  best  thought,  the  best  energy,  the  best  resources 
of  a  nation  devoted  to  averting  conflict  or  preparing  for  it  are  useless 
unless  you  stamp  9ut  for  all  time  the  rule  of  brute  force  which  has 
challenged  humanity  in  this  war.  I  am  for  a  League  of  Nations.  In 
fact,  the  League  of  Nations  has  begun.  The  British  Empire  is  a  League 
of  Nations.  The  Allied  countries  who  are  fighting  the  battle  of  inter- 
national right  are  all  a  League  of  Nations.  If,  after  the  war,  Germany 
repudiates  and  condemns  her  perfidy,  or,  rather,  the  perfidy  of  her 
rulers,  then  a  Germany  freed  from  military  domination  will  be  welcome 
into  the  great  League  of  Nations,  but  the  only  sure  foundation  is  a 
complete  victory  for  the  cause  of  justice  and  international  freedom  which 
the  Allied  nations  are  now  carrying  along  the  road  of  triumph  through 
barbed-wired  entanglements,  deep  implacements,  and  the  serried  ranks 
of  a  redoubtable  foe.    There  have  been  other  terms  which  have  been 
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indicated.  I  have  stated  them  repeatedly  on  behalf  of  the  British 
nation.  They  we're  so  moderate  as  to  command  even  the  support  of  the 
whole  of  the  trade-union  labour  representatives  of  this  country. 
President  AVilson  has  stated  them  from  time  to  time,  and  we  stand  by 
them.  I  will  only  make  this  further  observation  about  peace*  It  must 
be  a  peace  that  will  lend  itself  to  the  common  sense  and  conscience  of 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  It  must  not  be  dictated  by  extreme  men  on  either 
side.  You  cannot  allow  the  Bolshevists  to  force  on  us  a  peace  so 
humiliating  as  to  dishonour  and  to  make  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of 
this  war  inevitable.  Nor  can  we  allow  Chauvinists  to  impose  terms  that 
will  leave  a  stain  upon  the  conscience  of  the  Allied  people  and  subject 
them  to  the  inevitable  punishment  that  wrong-doing  brings  in  its  train. 
We  must  not  arm  Germany  with  a  real  wrong.  In  other  words,  we 
>hall  neither  accept  ourselves  nor  impose  upon  our  friends  a  Brest- 
Litovsk  Treaty.  Now  when  a  peace  of  the  character  I  have  indicated 
is  secured  we  can  then  proceed  with  a  clear  conscience  and  a  steady 
nerve  to  build  up  a  new  world  in  which  those  who  have  sacrificed  so 
much  may  dwell  in  peace,  security,  and  content.  To  establish  the  new 
world  we  must  take  heed  in  time  lest  we  fall  back  into  the  welter  of  the 
old.— (Manchester,  September  12th,  1918.) 

(2)  The  German  Vice-Chancellor. 

The  German  Vice-Chancellor's  speech  at  Stuttgart  on  September 
12th  was  impudently  couched  ill  the  tone  that  Germany  is  the 
injured  party,  that  she  is  entitled  to  all  that  she  has  gained  in  the 
war,  entitled  to  recover  all  that  she  has  lost,  and  not  liable  for 
reparation  even  to  Belgium.    Here  are  his  chief  points: — 

The  German  Eastern  Frontier. 

"  We  cannot  hand  over  the  Kingdom  of  Poland  again  to  Russia.  Nor 
can  we  assist  in  having  Finland  again  placed  under  the  Russian  yoke. 
We  cannot  leave  to  their  fate  the  border  States  which  lie  on  the  German 
frontier  and  the  Baltic  to  be  subjected  again  against  their  will  to  Russian 
Tsarism  or  to  be  thrown  into  all  the  perils  of  civil  war  and  anarchy. 
The  fact  that  these  States  have  come  to  an  understanding  with  us  as 
those  who  are  most  nearly  interested  can  only  be  of  advantage  to  the 
world.  We  can  never  permit  anyone  to  meddle  with  us  in  this  matter 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  present  European  balance  of  power,  or  rather 
British  predominance.  Just  as  little  will  we  submit  to  the  Entente,  for 
its  gracious  approval  or  alteration,  our  peace  treaties  with  the  Ukraine, 
Russia,  and  Roumania.  In  the  East  we  have  peace,  and  it  remains  for 
us  peace  whether  it  pleases  our  Western  neighbours  or  not. 

The  German  Colonies. 

"  The  preliminary  condition  for  us  and  our  Allies  is  that  all  territory 
should  again  be  restored  which  we  possessed  on  August  1st,  1914.  Ger- 
many must  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  receive  back  her  colonies,  in 
which  connection  the  idea  of  an  exchange  on  grounds  of  expediency  need 
-not  be  excluded.  We,  Germans,  as  soon  as  peace  is  concluded,  can 
evacuate  the  occupied  regions.  We  can,  when  once  things  have  got  to 
that  stage,  restore  Belgium.  If  we  and  our  Allies  are  once  again  in 
possession  of  what  belonged  to  us,  if  we  are  first  sure  that  in  Belgium 
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no  other  State  will  be  more  favourably  placed  than  we,  then  Belgium, 
I  think  I  may  say,  can  be  given  back  without  encumbrance  and  without 
reserve.  The  requisite  understanding  between  Belgium  and  ourselves 
will  be  all  the  easier  because  our  economic  interests  are  frequently 
parallel  and  Belgium  is  even  directly  dependent  on  us  as  a  Hinterland. 
We  have  also  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Flemish  question  will  be  solved 
in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  justice  and  wise  statesmanship.  It 
is  hypocrisy  to  represent  Belgium  as  the  innocent  victim  of  our  policy, 
and  to  clothe  her,  as  it  were,  in  the  white  garment  of  innocence.  The 
Belgian  Government  (and  that  is  what  matters,  not  the  Belgian  people) 
took  an  active  part  in  Great  Britain's  policy  of  encircling  Germany. 

Indemnities. 

"Had  we  been  allowed  to  pursue  our  work  in  peace  there  would  have 
been  no  war,  no  injury.  There  can  be  no  question  therefore  of  our 
paying,  but  only  whether  we  should  receive  compensation  for  injuries 
inflicted  on  us.  We  are  deeply  convinced  that  as  the  innocent  and 
attacked  party  we  have  the  right  to  indemnification.  To  go  on  prose- 
cuting war,  however,  to  that  point  would  cost  us  such  heavy  sacrifices, 
irreplaceable  by  money,  that  we  prefer  on  calm  reflection  and  even  with 
our  favourable  military  situation  to  abandon  this  idea,  quite  apart  from 
the  question  of  the  jeopardising  of  future  peace  which  would  be  inevit- 
able if  compensation  were  forcibly  urged. 

A  League  of  Nations. 

"  The  nations  of  the  earth  cry  out  for  preservation  from  the  further 
misery  of  wars,  for  leagues  of  nations,  international  courts  of  arbitra- 
tion and  also  for  agreements  in  regard  to  equal  disarmament.  The 
enemy  Governments,  partly  from  inner  conviction,  partly  also  from 
tactical  considerations,  have  made  these  cries  their  own.  None  of  these 
demands,  whose  fulfilment  would  be  calculated  to  lighten  the  lot  of 
posterity,  will  be  wrecked  on  opposition  from  the  German  Government. 
We  are,  on  the  contrary,  ready  to  collaborate  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
The  idea  of  a  league  of  nations,  of  a  real  one  which  comprised  all  who 
were  willing,  was  familiar  to  us  Germans  at  a  time  when  Great  Britain 
and  France  thought  of  nothing  but  the  enslaving  of  foreign  peoples. 
Arbitration  courts,  even  international  ones,  are  for  us  nothing  new. 

Disarmament. 

"  We  desire  to  have  a  disarmament  agreement  on  the  condition  of 
complete  reciprocity,  applied  not  to  merely  the  land  armies  but  even  to 
naval  forces.  In  pursuance  of  the  same  idea,  and  going  even  beyond  it, 
we  will  raise  in  the  negotiations  a  demand  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
and  sea  routes,  for  the  open  door  in  all  oversea  possessions,  and  for  the 
protection  of  private  property  at  sea ;  and,  if  negotiations  take  place  in 
regard  to  the  protection  of  small  nations  and  of  national  minorities  in 
individual  States,  we  shall  willingly  advocate  the  international  arrange- 
ments which  will  act  like  a  deliverance  in  countries  under  Great  Britain's 
domination." 

The  Vice-Chancellor  ended  his  speech  with  fine  truculence.  "  We 
laugh  at  the  idea  that  we  should  first  penitently  ask  for  mercy  ere 
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we  are  admitted  (to  a  League  of  Nations).  We  laugh  at  the  fools 
who  babble  of  revenge.  We  place  the  responsibility  for  the  blood 
which  will  yet  flow  on  the  enemy's  shoulders,  but  whoever  will  not 
hear  must  feel." 

(3)  Mr.  Balfour's  Reply. 

Mr.  Balfour  described  this  speech  of  the  Vice-Chancellor's,  in 
so  far  as  it  referred  to  Belgium,  as  "  the  most  explicit  we  have  yet 
heard  upon  that  subject  from  any  German  official."  If  Belgium 
would  consent  to  certain  modifications  in  her  internal  arrangements 
she  was  to  be  allowed  to  get  back  her  independence,  but  Germany 
would  do  nothing  to  restore  Belgian  prosperity,  or  indemnify  the 
country  she  had  wasted,  brutalised,  and  damaged.  In  short.  Hen 
von  Payer  "explicitly  refuses  that  which  we  think  is  obviously 
just — namely,  the  restoration  and  indemnity  of  Belgium,  which 
has  been  so  monstrously  treated  : — 

*!  It  is  not  as  if  Germany  were  opposed  to  the  principle  of  giving  an 
indemnity  for  the  loss  incurred  by  the  war.  She  has  at  this  moment 
squeezed  out  of  the  subservient  Bolshevist  Government  300  million 
pounds  compensation  for  losses  which  she  alleges  Germany  has  suffered 
from  Russia.  I  should  like  to  know  what  wrong  Russia  has  inflicted 
upon  Germany  comparable  with  the  wrong  Germany  has  inflicted  upon 
Belgium.  Are  we  to  be  told  seriously  thai  Germany  is  going  to  extract 
this  300  million  pounds  from  Russia,  and  not  give  a  shilling  compensa- 
tion to  Belgium?  If  that  represents  the  opinion  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment, no  conversations  can  put  that  right." — (Savoy  Hotel,  September 
15th,  1918.) 

Mi*.  Balfour  took  other  points.  As  to  the  ex-German  colonies, 
there  could  be  no  misunderstanding  that  a  "  conversation  "  would 
clear  up — the  Germans  stood  on  one  side  and  we  on  the  other.  "  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  conversations  can  bridge  over  a 
difference  so  deep,  or  restore  to  the  power  of  Germany  those  unhappy 
populations  which  she  has  misused  and  give  back  to  Germany  the 
control  of  those  naval  bases  which  would  make  her  the  controller, 
not  merely  of  the  lines  of  communication  which  join  one  part  of  the 
British  Empire  to  another,  but  would  make  her  the  mistress  of  the 
lines  of  communication  of  the  civilised  world."  Similarly  with 
other  points  of  the  settlement — Alsace-Lorraine,  Germany's  pre- 
tences in  the  East  of  Europe,  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest.  There  was 
no  misunderstanding  about  any  of  these  points  that  could  be  cleared 
up  by  dexterity  of  dialogue  ;  and  mere  "  conversations  "  about  them 
must  be  fruitless  "  until  those  who  rule  the  destinies  of  Germany 
are  prepared  to  show  an  open  mind,  or  are  at  least  prepared  to 
see  a  solution  in  conformity  with  what  we  and  our  co-belligerent 
Powers  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  justice  and  civilisation." 
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Mr.  Asquith  and  a  "Clean"  Peace. 

The  National  Liberal  Federation,  at  its  meeting  in  Man- 
chester on  February  26th,  adopted  a  Resolution  (see  page  472) 
affirming  that  all  other  purposes  must  be  subordinated  to  the  effec- 
tive prosecution  of  the  war  till  a  just  peace  is  secured,  and  the 
establishment  of  a  League  of  Nations  to  prevent  war  is  recognised 
as  the  most  urgent  duty  of  international  statesmanship.  Mr. 
Asquith,  speaking  on  the  following  day,  "  heartily  endorsed  "  the 
Resolution  and  spoke  again  (see  Magazine  for  1917  at  page  617) 
on  a  Clean  Peace  : — 

"  The  more  confident  our  faith  in  ultimate  victory  the  more  it  behoves 
us  to  be  on  our  guarcPthat  the  unexampled  sacrifices  we  have  made  are 
not  wasted  or  frittered  away.  They  will  be  wasted — I  say  it  advisedly 
— unless  we  can  secure  what  I  called  a  year  ago  a  Clean  Peace,  and  the 
setting  up  of  a  new  International  Polity  which  will  chain  up  for  ever  the 
Furies  of  War.  What  do  we  mean  by  a  Clean  Peace?  We  mean — I  at 
any  rate  mean — a  peace  which  attains  for  the  world  the  objects  for  which 
we  have  been  fighting,  which  is  clean  in  the  sense  that  it  cleans  the  slate, 
but  clean  also  in  another  and  a  higher  sense  :  that  (as  was  wisely  Raid 
here  in  Manchester  the  other  day)  does  not  offend  the  conscience  either 
of  the  victor  or  of  mankind.  You  can  have  no  Clean  Peace  if  you  have 
a  continuance  of  veiled  war.  A  peace  which  is  designed  to  inflict  perma- 
nent humiliation,  to  dismember  what  is  by  nature  and  by  affinity  united, 
to  leave  open  wounds — such  as  peace,  as  all  history  shows,  is  at  best 
but  a  precarious  armistice,  and  is  not  worth  the  parchment  on  which 
it  is  engrossed." — (Manchester,  September  27th,  1918.) 

The  League  of  Nations. 
Addressing  himself  to  the  subject  of  "the  creation  of  a  new  Inter- 
national Polity,"  Mr.  Asquith  spoke  of  the  League  of  Nations  pro- 
posal, and  discussed  its  negative  and  its  positive  aims.  The  proposed 
League,  he  said,  did  not  aim  at  or  involve  the  separation  or  curtail- 
ment of  the  political  independence  of  the  constituent  States,  and  it 
did  not  aim  at  obliterating  or  fusing  the  national  individualities 
of  the  people  who  composed  those  States.  Each  would  continue  to 
pursue  its  own  lines  of  self-development  and  to  contribute  its  special 
gifts  or  faculties  or  services  to  the  common  stock  of  mankind.  On 
the  positive  side  the  League  sought  to  do  for  the  community  of 
nations  what  the  law  and  opinion  have  already  done  for  civilised 
society — to  abolish  war  as  a  method  of  settling  disputes.  For  that 
purpose  it  must  equip  itself  with  machinery  for  intervention  and 
conciliation  and  judicial  arbitrament  in  all  international  differences. 
In  the  last  resort,  its  decisions  must  be  armed  with  the  sanction 
of  the  common  will,  and  if  need  be  by  joint  coercive  action. 
Further,  it  would  become  in  time  the  clearing-house  of  discussion  and 
communication  between  States  through  which  covenants  and  treaties 
would  pass  before  they  took  their  place  upon  the  international 
statute-book  Again,  it  would  open  its  doors  and  offer  a  seat  at  its 
council  table  to  all  States  without  exception  who  could  give  an 
earnest  of  their  loyalty  to  its  purpose  and  its  spirit.    It  would  take 
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under  protection  and  secure  against  aggression  and  selfish  exploita- 
tion the  smaller  States  and  the  backward  and  unorganised  races  and 
territories  of  the  world.  And,  lastly,  it  would  seek  by  all  legitimate 
and  pacific  methods  to  extend  both  the  area  and  the  effectiveness 
of  its  operations,  and  would  be  free  to  treat  as  outside  the  comity 
of  nations  such  States  as  still  adhere  to  militarism  and  the  rule 
of  force. 

This  scheme  was  not  so  Utopian,  Mr.  Asquith  said,  as  it  still 
sounded  to  many  people  : — 

•  The  war  has  been  in  more  ways  than  one,  if  I  may  adapt  an  old 
phrase,  an  Evangelic  Preparation  for  such  a  League.  In  the  first 
place,  by  its  revelation  of  the  infinite  and  still  undeveloped  potentiali- 
ties of  the  application  of  science  to  the  machinery  of  destruction,  it 
lias  already  gone  a  long  way  to  convince  the  world  that  war  under 
modern  conditions  has  become  a  form  of  insanity  and  suicide.  Nothing 
is  more  certain  than  that  if  the  competition  in  armaments  is  allowed 
to  continue  for  the  lifetime  of  another  generation,  the  next  great,  war 
will  bring  about  the  practical  extinction  of  civilisation,  and  the  per- 
manent crippling  of  the  human  race.  But,  further,  the  war  has  also 
fchown,  and  I  speak  here  more  particularly  of  the  experience  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  Allies,  the  practical  possibilities  of  co-operation  and  of  joint 
counsel  and  action  between  nations  as  diverse  as  any  in  the  world  in 
their  traditions,  their  methods,  and  their  habits.  The  inter-Allied 
pooling  of  resources  in  money  and  credit,  in  men  and  materials,  in 
strategy  and  policy,  which  has  been  progressively  developed  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war,  has  submerged,  if  it  has  not  effaced,  many  old 
national  and  racial  barriers.  True,  this  has  been  brought  about,  and 
is  being  carried  on.  under  the  driving  stress  of  a  supreme  emergency. 
But  the  effect  will  remain.  Insularity,  particularism — call  it  by  what- 
ever name  you  please — will  be  found  to  have  lost  its  edge,  and  unity 
of  counsel  and  action,  co-operation  of  each  in  the  common  purposes  of 
all,  will  be  felt  to  be  not  only  a  rational  but  a  natural  scheme  of  inter- 
national relationship." — (Manchester,  September  27th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith  urged  that  the  working  out  of  this  idea  was  matter 
for  "  hard,  clear,  co-operative  thinking,"  and  he  suggested  that  the 
time  had  come  "  when  the  best  heads  amongst  the  Allies,  who  can  be 
spared  from  combatant  and  administrative  work,  might  be  assembled 
in  conference  to  attack  the  practical  sides  of  the  problem,  upon  the 
solution  of  which  the  future  of  mankind  so  largely  depend®." 

President  Wilson's  Five  Conditions  of  Peace. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  speech  in  New  York  on  September  27th, 
outlined  the  only  terms  upon  which,  without  compromise  or 
bargaining,  a  peace  can  be  made  which  shall  endure.  His  chief 
points  were  : — 

In  four  years  of  conflict  the  whole  world  has  been  drawn  in,  and 
the  common  will  of  mankind  has  been  substituted  for  the  particular 
purposes  of  individual  States. 

The  issues  must  now  be  settled  by  no  compromise  or  adjustment, 
but  definitely  and  once  for  all. 

There  must  be  a  full  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  the  interest 
of  the  weakest  is  as  sacred  as  the  interest  of  the  strongest. 
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That  this  is  what  we  mean  when  we  speak  of  a  permanent  peace. 

We  cannot  "come  to  terms"  with  the  Central  Empires,  for  they 
are  without  honour  and  accept  no  principle  but  their  own  interest. 

All  who  sit  at  the  peace  table  must  be  ready  to  pay  the  price,  and 
the  price  is  impartial  justice,  no  matter  whose  interest  is  crossed. 

The  indispensable  instrumentality  is  a  League  of  Nations,  but  it 
cannot  be  formed  now. 

President  Wilson  stated  five  conditions  of  peace  which  the  United 
States  Government  regard  as  essential : — 

First,  the  impartial  justice  meted  out  musl  involve  no  discrimina- 
tion between  those  to  whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to 
whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be  just.  It  must  be  a  justice  that  plays  no 
favourites  and  knows  no  standards  but  the  equal  rights  of  the  several 
peoples  concerned. 

Second,  no  special  or  separate  interest  of  any  single  nation  or  any 
group  of  nations  can  be  made  the  basis  of  any  part  of  the  settlement 
which  is  not  consistent  with  the  common  interest  of  all. 

Third,  there  can  be  no  leagues  or  alliances  or  special  covenants -and 
understandings  within  the  general  and  common  family  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Fourth,  and  more  specifically,  there  can  be  no  special,  selfish  economic 
combinations  within  the  League,  and  no  employment  of  any  form  of 
economic  boycott  or  exclusion,  except  as  the  power  of  economic  penalty, 
by  exclusion  from  the  markets  of  the  world,  may  be  vested  in  the 
League  of  Nations  itself  as  a  means  of  discipline  and  control. 

Fifth,  all  international  agreements  and  treaties  of  every  kind  must 
be  made  known  in  their  entirety  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

No  Bargain  with  Present  Rulers. 

President  Wilson  declared  that  no  bargain  could  be  made  with 
the  present  rulers  of  the  Central  Powers : — 

"  We  are  all  agreed  that  there  can  be  no  peace  obtained  by  any  kind 
of  bargain  or  compromise  with  the  Governments  of  the  Central  Empires, 
because  we  have  dealt  with  them  already  and  have  seen  them  deal  with 
other  Governments  that  were  parties  to  this  struggle,  at  Brest-Litovsk 
and  Bukharest.  They  have  convinced  us  that  they  are  without  honour 
and  do  not  intend  justice.  They  observe  no  covenants,  accept  no 
principle  but  force  and  their  own  interest.  We  cannot  "  come  to 
terms  "  with  them.  They  have  made  it  impossible.  The  German  people 
must  by  this  time  be  fully  aware  that  we  cannot  accept  the  word  of  those 
who  forced  this  war  upon  us.  We  do  not  think  the  same  thoughts  or 
speak  the  same  language  of  agreement." 

President  Wilson,  holding  that  special  alliances  and  economic 
rivalries  and  hostilities  have  been  the  prolific  source  in  the  modern 
world  of  the  plans  and  passions  that  produce  war,  declared  that 
it  would  be  an  insincere  as  well  as  an  insecure  peace  that  did  not 
exclude  them  in  definite  and  binding  terms  ;  and  while  asserting 
that  the  United  States  would  enter  into  no  special  arrangements 
or  understandings  with  particular  nations,  he  added,  also  that  the 
United  States  is  prepared  to  assume  full  share  of  responsibility  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  common  covenants  and  understandings  upon 
which  peace  must  henceforth  rest. 
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VI.-LABOUR  AND  THE  WAR. 
President  Wilson's  Labour  Message. 

President  Wilson  issued  a  Message  on  the  war  to  American 
Labour  on  Labour  Day  (September  1st),  in  which  he  summed  up 
the  reasons  why  America  is  at  war  and  why  it  is  a  war  which 
American  Labour  should  support  with  all  its  concentrated  power. 
In  his  Message  President  Wilson  said  : — 

"  .  .  .  .  It  is  a  war  of  emancipation  Not  until  it  is  won  can 
men  anywhere  live  free  from  constant  fear  or  breathe  freely  while 
they  go  about  their  daily  tasks,  and  know  that  Governments  are  their 
servants,  not  their  masters. 

"  This  is,  therefore,  a  war  of  all  wars  which  Labour  should  support, 
and  support  with  all  its  concentrated  power.  The  world  cannot  be 
safe,  men's  lives  cannot  be  secure,  no  man's  rights  can  be  confidently 
and  successfully  asserted  against  the  rule  and  mastery  of  arbitrary 
groups  and  special  interests  so  long  as  Governments  like  that  which 
after  long  premeditation  drew  Austria  and  Germany  into  this  war  are 
permitted  to  control  the  destinies  and  daily  fortunes  of  men  and  nations, 
plotting  while  honest  men  work,  laying  fires  of  which  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  are  to  be  the  fuel. 

"  You  know  the  nature  of  this  war.  It  is  a  war  which  industry  must 
sustain.  The  army  of  labourers  at  home  is  as  important,  as  essential, 
as  the  army  of  fighting  men  in  the  far  fields  of  the  actual  battle.  And 
the  labourer  is  not  only  needed  as  much  as  the  soldier  in  this  war.  The 
soldier  is  his  champion  and  representative.  To  fail  to  win  would  be  to 
imperil  everything  that  the  labourer  has  striven  for  and  held  dear 
since  freedom  first  had  its  dawn  and  his  struggle  for  justice 
began.    .    .  ." 

Trade  Union  Congress  Resolution. 

The  British  Trade  Union  Congress  meeting  at  Derby  on 
September  6th  passed,  with  practical  unanimity  (on  a  show  of 
hands)  the  following  resolution  : — 

"This  Congress  reaffirms  the  Blackpool  Congress  resolution  and  calls 
for  the  war  aims  of  the  Labour  and  Socialist  parties  of  the  Central 
Powers  in  answer  to  the  war  aims  of  the  Inter-Allied  Conference  held 
in  London,  which  asks  for  the  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  any- 
where that  can  separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  world,  or  if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at  the 
least  its  reduction  to  virtual  impotence  ;  and  further  demands  that 
when  peace  is  being  discussed  adequate  Labour  representation  be 
afforded  at  the  peace  conference.  The  Congress  urges  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  peace  negotiations  immediately  the  enemy  either 
voluntarily  or  by  compulsion  evacuates  France  and  Belgium,  and  re- 
affirms its  belief  in  the  principle  of  the  international  as  the  safest 
guarantee  of  the  world's  peace." 

The  Blackpool  Congress  resolution  referred  to  affirmed  that  an 
International  Labour  Congress  was  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  lasting  and  democratic  peace.  See  Magazine  for 
1917,  at  page  458. 
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VII.-RECONSTRUCTION  AFTER  THE  WAR. 
The  Prime  Minister's  Forward  Survey, 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a  speech  at  Manchester  (on  receiving  the 
freedom  of  the  city)  on  September  12th,  spoke  at  some  length  on 
the  problems  that  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  after  the  war.  His 
first  point  was  to  emphasise  the  importance  of  maintaining  the 
solidarity  of  the  British  Empire.  "  Mankind  will  not  have  survived 
all  its  troubles  when  this  war  is  over,  and  the  British  Empire  will 
be  needed  after  this  to  keep  wrong  in  check.  Its  mere  word  will 
count  more  next  time  than  it  did  the  last,  for  they  know  now  what 
they  have  to  deal  with.  But  it  must  be  there  to  give  the  word." 
As  a  first  step  to  equip  Britain  to  face  any  emergency  in  peace  or 
war,  the  State  "  must  take  a  more  constant  and  more  intelligent 
interest  in  the  health  and  fitness  of  the  people. ' '  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  that  the  investigations  into  the  physical  fitness  of  the  people 
during  the  war  had  revealed  that  by  neglect  we  had  used  our  human 
material  "  prodigally,  foolishly,  cruelly."  At  least  a  million  more 
men  might  have  been  available  for  the  fighting  ranks  if  the  health 
of  the  country  had  been  properly  looked  after.  "  Everywhere  a 
virile  race  has  been  wasted  by  neglect  and  want  of  thought  for  it." 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  held  that  this  was  a  danger  to  the  State  and  the 
Empire;  "  you  cannot  maintain  an  Al  Empire  with  a  C3  popula- 
tion." This  must  be.  he  said,  the  first  problem  to  be  tackled  after 
the  war. 

Housing. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  placed  the  housing  problem  first : — 
<£  The  problem  of  housing  in  this  country  is  the  most  urgent  that 
awaits  treatment.  We  have  talked  about  it,  we  have  played  with  it  for 
forty,  fifty  years,  but  it  has  never  been  really  taken  in  hand.  It  has 
only  been  taken  in  hand  in  the  way  an  untidy  or  slovenly  housewife 
takes  up  the  cleaning  of  her  house — just  that  part  where  the  visitor  can 
see.  There  has  been  too  much  of  that  in  our  cities.  The  slums,  the  bad 
iholuses — they  are  out  of  sight.  That  is  not  the  way  to  deal  with  a 
problem  which  affects  the  strength  of  the  nation.  It  is  hopelessly  in 
arrear.  No  Government,  no  party  has  had  the  courage  to  grapple  with 
it  in  the  way  a  good  business  man  would  grapple  with  some  sort  of 
rottenness  which  he  discovered  in  his  business,  and  which  was  wasting 
his  assets.  He  would  not  trifle  with  it ;  he  would  have  the  thing 
thoroughly  searched  out  and  put  right.  That  is  what  ought  to  be  done. 
It  is  equally  true  of  the  whole  field  of  public  life.  We  have  had  Acts  of 
Parliament  running  into  hundreds  of  sections ;  we  have  had  regulations 
that  would  fill  a  library;  we  have  had  the  most  attractive  pictures  of 
model  dwellings  circulated,  and  we  have  had  endless  authorities.  But 
you  cannot  plough  the  waste  land  with  writing-paper,  you  cannot  sweep 
away  slums  with  paint-brushes,  and  you  cannot  bind  the  gaping  wounds 
of  the  people  with  red  tape." — (Manchester,  September  12th,  1918.) 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  the  need  for  "  a  more  intelligent 
organisation  of  the  forces  which  have  specially  in  charge  the  health 
of  the  nation — national,  municipal,  medical,"  and  spoke  particu- 
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larly  of  the  attention  that  must  be  paid  to  filling  the  gaps  caused 
by  the  war — the  wounded  and  crippled  must  come  first,  and  the 
State  must  see  to  it  that  the  children  of  to-day  are  built  up  into  a 
strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous  people. 

Health  and  Comfort  of  the  People. 

The  health  of  the  people  and  the  comfort-  of  the  people  must 
be  considered.  "  Comfort  is  the  surest  preventative  of  anarchy,, 
but  comfort  involves  plenty."  How  is  plenty  to  be  ensured? 
Better  wages,  better  conditions  of  production,  larger  production  are 
all  factors  to  the  end.  And  to  secure  them  there  must  be  a 
scrapping  of  many  things  tolerated  before  the  war.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  thinks  the  time  is  ripe  for  this ;  that  the  people  will  insist 
on  it: — 

"The  national  conscience  has  been  stirred  in  a  way  that  is 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  this  country  ;  and  the  nation,  when  this 
war  ie  over,  will  expect  wrongs,  inequalities,  stupidities,  from  which 
millions  suffered  and  the  community  suffered,  to  be  put  right.  There 
are  times  in  the  history  of  the  world  when  nations  take  a  great  leap 
forward  into  the  light.  This  is  such  a  time.  There  is  a  greater  river  in 
Eastern  Europe  which,  after  meandering  sluggishly  through  hundreds 
of  leagues,  rinding  a  great  barrier  in  its  road,  concentrates  the  whole  of 
its  strength  to  break  through — rushes  along  and  then  merges  into  a 
sunnier  land  and  into  more  fertile  plains.  That  is  the  story  of  the 
national  life  of  this  country  before,  during,  and  after  the  war-  It  has 
taken  a  great  rush  forward,  and  when  it  emerges  from  the  rocks  through 
which  its  torrents  are  now  struggling  it  will  deploy  into  a  sunnier  and  a 
fairer  land.  The  men  who  endure  the  discomfort,  the  terror,  the  torture 
in  this  mighty  struggle  have  not  gone  through  it  all  to  re-establish  more 
firmly  in  this  land,  for  which  they  have  fought,  the  dominion  of  slums, 
of  wages  that  will  not  maintain  let  alone  cheer  life,  of  confusion  and 
disorganisation,  which  creates  waste,  inefficiency,  misery,  and  squalor. 
But  to  enable  the  nation  to  bear  the  gigantic  burden  oi  debt  which  the 
war  will  impose  upon  it,  and  the  still  greater  burden  of  recuperation  and 
reconstruction,  we  must  see  that  the  national  resources  are  developed  to 
the  full,  and  that  the  State  renders  all  assistance  in  its  power  for  the 
attainment  of  that  object." — (Manchester.  September  12th,  1918.) 

The  State  and  Production. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  argued  that  in  future  all  these  things  must 
be  the  direct  immediate  concern  of  the  State : — 

"  The  State  must  help,  the  State  must  promote,  the  State  must 
encourage  production  ;  it  must  remove  hindrances  to  production  ;  it  must 
ensure  that  confidence  and  security  which  is  essential  to  production. 
There  must  be  no  shrinking  from  national  organisation,  national  pro- 
duction, and  national  assistance.  Germany  never  made  that  mistake. 
Take  that  most  important  of  all  national  industries,  agriculture.  Agri- 
culture in  the  past  in  this  country  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected, 
as  far  as  national  effort  is  concerned.  The  result  is  we  have  been 
dependent  for  our  food  very  largely  upon  lands  across  the  seas,  and  we 
have  realised  during  this  war  the  peril  of  that  position.  We  were 
dependent,  not  because  Britain  could  not  produce,  but  because  we  never 
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realised  the  importance  of  home  production.  Last  year  we  accomplished 
a  good  deal,  and  this  year  we  have  increased  the  production  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  tons  of  grain.  But  it  is  in  the  highest  interests  of  the 
community  that  the  land  of  this  country  should  be  cultivated  to  its 
fullest  capacity.  .  .  .  Agriculture  and  afforestation  constitute  the 
healthiest  and  happiest  occupations  for  human  beings.  The  cultivation 
•of  the  land  is  the  basis  of  national  strength  and  prosperity,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  land  includes  the  minerals  under  the  land.  Here  we 
make  an  extravagant  and  wasteful  use  of  these  rich  deposits.  By  a 
conversion  of  these  resources  to  a  large  extent  into  electric  power  it 
would  not  merely  assist  existing  industries,  but  new  industries  could  be 
established  under  healthier  conditions  all  over  the  land.  There  would 
be  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  production ;  increased  wages  could  be  more 
easily  borne  without  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer  or  impairing 
our  chance  of  competing  for  the  neutral  market." — (Manchester, 
September  12///,  1918.) 

"  Shielding  "  Key  Industries. 

An  important  passage  in  the  speech  referred  to  the  "  shielding  " 
of  key  industries : — 

"  There  is  another  important  problem — the  shielding  of  industries 
which  have  been  demonstrated  by  the  war  to  be  essential'  to  the  very  life 
and  security  of  the  nation.  I  remember  perfectly  well  that  when  I  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Munitions  I  found  there  were  industries  essential 
to  the  national  defence  which  had  been  very  largely  captured  by  our 
■German  adversaries.  Here,  I  am  glad  to  say,  there  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  difference  of  opinion  among  any  parties  in  the  State  that  these 
essential  key  industries  should  be  preserved  after  the  war,  not  because 
we  expect  another  war,  but  because  we  are  much  likelier  not  to  have 
another  war  if  they  know  we  are  quite  ready  if  there  is  a  challenge  on  a 
just  ground." — (Manchester.  September  12th,  1918.) 

The  Urgency  of  Reconstruction. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of  beginning 
the  work  of  reconstruction  the  moment  the  struggle  is  over,  while 
the  lessons  of  the  war  are  fresh  in  mind,  while  the  national  limbs 
are  supple  in  endeavour  and  before  they  become  stiff  with  repose 
and  slumber,  while  that  great  spirit  of  patriotism  and  sacrifice 
which  has  been  roused  from  the  depths  of  human  nature  in  every 
home  and  in  every  breast,  is  still  a  driving  force,  while  the 
momentum  of  victory  is  there  to  carry  us  forward  to  an  even  greater 
triumph : — 

"That  is  the  time  for  reconstruction,  that  is  the  time  to  build,  when 
there  is  the  spirit  of  fraternity  throughout  the  land,  when  there  is  no 
longer  rich  and  poor,  and  men  of  one  party  and  the  other,  but  one 
people,  one  spirit,  one  purpose,  one  soul,  to  lift  our  native  land  not 
merely  above  the  menace  of  a  foreign  foe,  but  above  the  wretchedness, 
squalor,  poverty,  and  misery  which  so  many  of  the  men  and  women  and 
children  who  live  on  the  hearthstones  of  this  old  land  have  been 
enduring." — (Manchester,  September  12th,  1918.) 

''Delay,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  warningly,  "would  be 
dangerous.' '    "In  a  world  so  highly  strung,  a  world  whose  nerves 
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"  have  been  strained  for  years  there  is  peril  in  the  appearance  of 
procrastination.  The  men  in  the  trenches,  brought  face  to  face 
with  the  actualities  of  the  conflict,  are,  I  am  sure,  thinking — 
thinking  hard  and  deeply — about  the  kind  of  homeland  to  which, 
they  will  return  when  the  struggle  is  over.  Let  us  see  to  it  that  it 
is  worthy  of  their  heroism.  There  are  disturbing  symptoms  all  over 
Europe,  and  if  we  at  home  would  be  wise  we  would  take  note  of  it 
and  provide  against  it." 

All  Classes  Must  Join  In. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  urged  that  all  classes  must  join  in  the  work 
of  Reconstruction  : — 

"  All  classes  must  be  invited  to  assist,  to  co-operate,  to  devise,  to 
work  out  the  problems.  The  fatal  vice  of  Bolshevism  is  that  it  left  to 
one  class  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  the  management  of  the  trade, 
commerce  and  industry  of  the  whole  nation.  What  has  been  the  result  ? 
Bad  management ;  and  no  class  has  suffered  more  than  the  class  that  was 
supposed  to  be  in  supreme  control.  They  are  starving  with  their  pockets 
bulging  with  paper  money.  There  are  men  with  hundreds  of  roubles 
who-  cannot  buy  food.  All  who  have  any  knowledge  or  experience  or 
capacity  to  contribute  ought  to  be  called  on.    I  have  been  at  the  head 

t  four  Departments  of  State  since  this  war  began,  and  there  I  have 
come  into  contact  with  every  section  of  the  community.  The  workmen 
of  this  country  contributed  by  their  industry  and  skill  to  the  winning 

f  the  war.  The  business  men  of  the  community  I  found  assisting  me  at 
the  Exchequer  to  save  the  country  from  a  financial  panic,  which  would 
have  destroyed  confidence  and  made  it  impossible  to  win  the  war.  It 
was  the  same  at  the  War  Office.  Great  engineers,  great  contractors, 
managers,  and  others  engaged  in  transportation  came  to  help.  Their 
work  has  been  invaluable.  1  do  not  know  how  we  could  have  run  the 
war  had  it  not  been  for  the  assistance  we  have  had  from  men  who  have 
been  running  greal  businesses  in  shipping  and  food  and  transport  and 
production  of  every  kind.  It  would  have  been  quite  impossible.  They 
freely  and  gladly  gave  their  services  to  the  country,  and  to  endeavour 
tO  reconstruct  the  national  life  of  the  country— which  depends  so  much 
on  its  commerce,  its  trade,  and  its  business — without  securing  the 
co-operation  of  those  different  heads,  of  the  direction  of  those  important 
branches  of  national  activity,  would  be  disastrous  to  the  national 
well-being." — (Manchester,  September  12th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith  on  the  Liberal  Programme. 

Extracts  from  Mr.  Asquith 's  speech  at  Manchester  on  the 
Liberal  approach  to  problems  that  will  have  to  be  faced  "  wdien 
.nd  not  until  the  war  comes  to  an  end  "  will  be  found  at  pages 
176-479. 
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VIII.— THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

The  developments  during  September  were  as  follows. 
Food  Supply,  Distribution,  and  Prices. 

The  Grain  Crop. 
During  September  the  Government  approved  maximum  prices 
for  the  grain  crop  harvested  in  the  United  Kingdom  this  year. 
The  present  average  price  fixed  for  wheat  will  not  be  disturbed  by 
the  variations  of  the  scale,  for  whereas  the  earlier  prices  are  higher, 
the  later  prices  are  lower  than  the  controlled  price  of  the  1917 
crops.  The  prices  of  wheat,  rye,  and  oats  vary  according  to  the 
date  of  sale,  but  the  price  of  barley  remains  unchanged  throughout 
the  season.  Instead  of  the  differentiation  between  the  prices  of 
milling  and  malting  barley  in  the  1917  Order,  there  is  now  a  flat 
rate  for  all  barley. 

Smaller  Meat  Ration. 

It  was  announced  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  early  in  the  month 
that  from  September  22nd  a  meat  coupon  would  be  available  for 
the  purchase  of  4d.  worth  of  fresh  meat  instead  of  5d.  worth,  as 
formerly.  As  September  22nd  was  also  the  date  from  which  the 
retail  prices  of  meat  were  to  be  increased  by  2d.  a  lb.,  the  meat 
ration  was  practically  restored  to  the  amount  allowed  when  ration- 
ing first  came  into  operation  last  winter.  The  only  essential 
differences,  that  bacon  is  now  free  of  the  ration,  and  that  the  table 
of  equivalent  weights  for  game,  poultry,  and  rabbits  is  on  a  more 
generous  scale,  are  on  the'  side  of  the  consumer. 

Butter  Supplies. 
The  revised  butter  distribution  scheme  was  postponed  to 
October  14th.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Food  Controller  to  bring 
it  into  operation  on  September  29th,  accompanied  by  a  revision  in 
the  distribution  of  margarine,  so  as  to  enable  all  retailers  in  Great- 
Britain  to  receive  supplies  of  butter  and  margarine  in  approximately 
the  same  proportion — viz.,  2  oz.  of  butter  and  4  oz.  of  margarine 
per  week  per  registered  customer  .  As  many  retailers,  however,  had 
not  received  their  buying  permits  as  early  as  had  been  anticipated, 
postponement  was  found  necessary. 

Prices  Raised. 

Midway  in  September  the  Food  Controller  fixed  the  maximum 
price  that  may  be  paid  to  a  producer  for  milk  sold  wholesale  from 
October  1st  to  April  30th  next  at  2s.  3d.  per  gallon. 

New  wholesale  and  retail  prices  for  jams  and  jellies  came  into 
operation  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  Owing  to  the  general 
scarcity  of  fruit  and  to  the  increased  cost  of  manufacture,  prices- 
show  an  advance  of  ljd.  to  3d.  a  lb.  on  those  hitherto  in  force. 
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Question  of  a  Meat  Subsidy. 

Mr.  Clynes  (the  Food  Controller),  addressing  a  food  conference 
in  London  on  September  21st,  referred  to  the  question  of  a  meat 
subsidy.  The  matter  was,  he  said,  to  be  considered  by  the  Cabinet, 
and  he  had  endeavoured  to  state  the  case  to  the  Cabinet  for  their 
general  decision.  In  the  meantime  he  could  only  say  that  if  they 
had  to  think  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  meat  only  he  would  not 
take  a  very  melancholy  view  of  the  outlook  so  far  as  the  working 
classes  were  concerned,  because  the  additional  price  would  not  mean 
to  the  average  working-class  family  an  additional  burden  of  more 
than  6d.  a  week.  He  believed  that  if  the  State  provided  12  million 
pounds,  which,  roughly,  would  be  the  cost  of  providing  a  meat 
.subsidy,  at  least  eight  million  pounds  of  that  would  go  into  the 
pockets  of  the  better-to-do  classes,  which  by  their  present  incomes 
and  prosperity  during  war-time  could  well  afford  to  pay  any  price 
for  meat  which,  so  far,  they  had  had  to  face. 

Fuel  Rationing. 

The  crisis  with  regard  to  the  supply  of  coal  became  acute  in 
September,  when  it  was  revealed  that  there  was  a  serious  falling  off 
in  output.  It  was  discovered  that  there  was  grave  difficulty  in 
supplying  coal  to  essential  industries  in  sufficient  quantities  to  keep 
those  industries  going,  and  the  Coal  Controller  organised  a  scheme 
to  level  up  stocks.  It  had  been  arranged  to  ration  fuel  and  light; 
but,  in  view  of  the  delay  that  had  occurred,  it  was  determined  to 
give  a  further  period  of  grace  to  consumers. 

Farm  Workers'  Wages. 

Under  the  Corn  Production  Act  the  Agricultural  Wages  Board, 
in  addition  to  fixing  minimum  cash  wages  for  agricultural  workers, 
is  empowered  to  define  certain  payments  in  kind — termed  in  the  Act 
"  benefits  or  advantages  " — which  may  be  reckoned  in  part  payment 
of  such  wages.  The  Board  made  an  Order  during  September 
defining  these  "  benefits  and  advantages,"  and  determining  the 
method  by  which  their  value  is  to  be  ascertained.  The  Order  lays 
down  that  where  an  employer  supplies  a  worker  with  milk  or 
potatoes,  or  provides  him  with  a  cottage  or  with  board  and  lodging, 
he  may  deduct  from  the  minimum  wage  in  respect  of  these  "  benefits 
or  advantages  "  a  sum  representing  their  cash  value  to  the  worker, 
as  calculated  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  Order.  In  respect 
of  a^cottage  provided  by  an  employer,  the  Order  names  the  maximum 
amount  (3s.)  which  may  in  any  circumstances  be  deducted  from  the 
cash  wage,  and  under  certain  conditions  this  maximum  may  be 
reduced  by  the  district  wages  committee  for  the  area.  Milk  and 
potatoes  are  to  be  valued  at  the  current  producers'  wholesale  prices — 
that  is,  the  farm  price,  not  including  cost  of  delivery.  The  value 
of  board  and  lodging  ("  living  in  ")  or  of  meals  is  to  be  fixed  in  each 
area  by  the  district  wages  committee. 
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It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Conference 
The  Manchester     of  the  National  Liberal  Federation,  held  at 
Conference.        Manchester  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  war,  has 
been  the  greatest,  in  point  of  numbers,  in 
the  history  of  the  Party,  and  second  to  none  in  point  of  the  scope 
and  importance  of   the  programme   laid  down.    If  the  recent 
Press  campaign  for  a  General  Election  in  Autumn  was  intended  as  a 
challenge  to  Liberalism,  it  has  had  for  Liberalism  an  excellent 
result.    Never  were   Liberal   principles  more  visibly   active  or 
Liberal  aspirations  more  clearly  defined   than  in  the  long  series  of 
resolutions  carried,  with  enough  of  keen  though  curt  debate  to 
testify  to  the  free  play  of  thought  all  round,  but  with  so  much  of 
unanimity  as  to  prove  to  demonstration  the  truth  of  Mr.  Asquith's 
claim  that  the  Party  was  never  more  united  than  to-day. 

The  response  of  the  great  audience  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall  to- 
Sir  Arthur  Ha  worth's  ringing  declaration  that  our  war  aims  must 
culminate  in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  to  every  point  in  Mr. 
Asquith's  weighty  and  powerful  speech,  was  another  testimony  to 
the  vitality  of  Liberalism  at  a  time  when  many  of  its  antagonists., 
and  some  of  its  more  anxious  friends,  forecasted  or  feared  division 
and  doubt.  Liberalism  is  now  committed  to  a  renewed  career  of 
fore-planned  reform,  set  forth  in  a  programme  covering  a  wider 
range  of  correlated  reconstruction  than  was  ever  formulated  by  the 
Party  in  conference. 

One  of  the  most  notable  features  of  a  singularly  successful  Con- 
ference was  the  .masterly  chairmanship  of  Sir  George  Lunn,  Lord 
Mayor  of  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Known  for  many  years  to  every 
Liberal  in  the  North  of  England  as  the  most  brilliant  platform 
spesker  that  Newcastle  has  produced,  Sir  George  revealed  himself 
to  Southerners  at  the  Manchester  Conference  as  at  once  the  most 
businesslike  and  the  wittiest  of  possible  chairmen.  Carrying  on  as 
he  does  the  great  line  of  Spence  Watson  and  Sir  William  Angus, 
he  combines  with  all  their  Northern  earnestness  a  gift  of  humour 
in  which  he  has  no  rival  in  contemporary  politics  save  Mr.  Birrell. 

J.  M.  K. 


A  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
The  N.L.F.  the  National  Liberal  Federation  was  held  at 
Executive.  Manchester  on  September  26th  and  27th. 

It  was  the  first  meeting  of  the  General 
Committee  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  At  the  opening  of  the 
meeting  the  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Frank  Wright,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Federation. 
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On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Wright,  seconded  by  Major  Harry  Barnes 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne),  Sir  George  Lnnn  was  unanimously  elected 
Chairman  of  Committee,  in  succession  to  the  late  Sir  Edward  Evans. 

Sir  George  Lunn  having  taken  the  chair,  first  moved  a  resolu- 
tion of  congratulation  to  our  fighting  forces  (see  page  447),  and 
then  announced  that  the  Executive  Committee  for  the  ensuing  year 
had  been  elected  without  a  contest.  The  twenty  names  included, 
for  the  first  time,  those  of  two  ladies.  They  are :  — 
Atnley.  W.  H.  (Chairman  of  Committee  Yorkshire  Federation  of 
Liberal  Clubs). 

Alderton,  Mrs.  (Member  of  Executive  of  the  Women's  Liberal 
Federation). 

Aske,  Sir  Robert  (Chairman  of  the  Hull  and  District  Liberal 
Federation). 

Ballard.  Frederick  (Chairman  of  the  Hereford  Division  Liberal 
Association). 

Brampton,  Arthur  (President  of  the  Birmingham  Liberal  Asso- 
ciation). 

Burditt,  George  F.  (Treasurer  of  the  Manchester  Liberal  Federa- 
tion). 

BuBGESS,  A.  Howard  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Harborough  Division 

Liberal  Association). 
Byles,    Lady    (Chairman    of    the    Women's    National  Liberal 

Association). 

Denne,  Thomas  M.  (Member  of  Executive  of  the  London  Liberal 
Federation). 

Farr,  William  E.  (Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Leeds  Liberal  Federa- 
tion). 

Forsdike,  George  F.  (Chairman  of  the  Cardiff  Liberal  Association). 
Humph  keys-Owen,  A.  E.  (Montgomeryshire  Liberal  Association). 
Hurrell,  Henry  (President  of  the  Plymouth  Liberal  Association). 
Massie,  John  (President  of  the  Oxford  Liberal  Association). 
Morrell,  J.  B.  (President  of  the  York  Liberal  Association). 
Rands,  Frederick  E.  (Treasurer  of  the  Ipswich  Liberal  Associa- 
tion). 

Rowsell,    P.    F.    (President   of    the   Honiton   Division  Liberal 
Association). 

Smithson,  Charles  H.  (Treasurer  of  the  Halifax  Liberal  Associa- 
tion). 

Windsor,   George  (President   of   the  Sowerby  Division  Liberal 
Association). 

Withy,  A.  Ernest  (President  of  the  Swindon  Division  Liberal 
A  —  ociation). 

The  Retiring  President. 
To  each  of  the  delegates  was  given  a  printed  copy  of  a  letter 
from  the  President  of  the  Federation,  Sir  John  Brunner,  in  which 
he  announced  that  having  held  office  for  seven  years  and  having 
reached  the  age  of  seventy -six,  he  had  placed  his  resignation  in  the- 
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hands  of  the  Executive.  Sir  John  Brunner  in  his  farewell  message 
-wrote : — 

"  Liberalism  never  had  a  more  esssential  task  to  perform  than  awaits 
it  on  the  declaration  of  Peace.  Let  us  Liberals  enter  upon  that  duty 
in  all  our  national  affairs  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  co-operation,  steadily 
avoiding  the  devil  of  industrial  warfare.  That  has  been  my  constant  rule 
during  all  the  years  of  my  long  industrial  career.  The  National  Liberal 
Federation,  ever  since  Mr.  Gladstone  inaugurated  it  in  1877,  has  been 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  rank  and  -file  of  Liberalism.  In  the  highest 
interests  of  our  people,  I  wish  for  it  an  over-increasing  influence  in 
translating  our  principles  into  national  policy." 


The  agenda  for  the  three  sessions  of  the 
N.L.F.  General   Committee   was   unusually  heavy, 

Resolutions.        and)  in  the  following  series  of  Resolutions 
(printed  as  adopted  by  the  delegates)  will  be 
found  a  pointer  to  the  lines  on  which  Liberal  policy  is  to-  be 
developed  when  peace  has  been  secured  : — - 

1. — The  War  and  Peace. 

"  This  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
declares  it  to  be  the  paramount  duty  of  all  good  citizens,  without 
distinction  of  party  and  subordinating  for  the  time  all  other  purposes, 
to  support  with  every  necessary  effort  and  sacrifice  the  effective  prose- 
cution of  the  war  until  a  just  and  lasting  peace  is  assured. 

"  The  Committee  further  declares  its  conviction  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  League  of  Nations  to  protect  the  equal  rights  of  States,  great 
and  small,  to  prevent  future  conflicts,  and  to  secure  the  limitation  of 
armaments,  is  the  greatest  and  most  urgent  constructive  work  of  the 
statesmen  and  peoples  of  the  world." 

2. — The  Control  of  Treaties. 
"  While  recognising   that  diplomatic  negotiations   must  often  be 
■conducted  under  the  seal  of  secrecy,  this  Committee  holds  that  no  treaty 
or  vital  understanding  with  other  countries  should  be  operative  until 
ratified  by  Parliament." 

3. — Rights  of  Sailors  and  Soldiers. 
"  This  Committee  pledges  itself  to  secure  that  our  Sailors  and 
Soldiers  shall  have  the  first  claim  upon  the  consideration  of  Parliament 
as  they  have  already  upon  the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  ;  that  none  of 
those  who  have  served  in  the  National  Forces  shall  be  allowed  to  fall 
into  distress,  either  from  lack  of  employment  or  from  any  other  defect 
in  our  social  organisation ;  that  those  who  have  been  incapacitated 
from  following  their  old  occupations  shall  be  freely  assisted  to  train 
themselves  for  new  employments  and  shall  be  further  assisted  by  the 
State  in  every  practicable  way  to  establish  themselves  in  business  or  as 
wage  earners,  unemployment  benefit,  which  shall  be  additional  to  any 
benefit  under  the  National  Insurance  Act,  being  given  until  some  new 
opening  shall  be  found  for  them  ;  that  the  pensions  from  the  State  to 
disabled  men  and  to  widows  and  children  and  dependants  shall  be 
sufficient  in  amount  to  secure  a  satisfactory  standard  of  comfort 
and  that  the  Pensions  Fund  shall  be  generously  and  sympathetically 
administered." 
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4. — The  Liberties  of  the  People. 
•■  This  Committee,  while  recognising  the  necessity  of  special  restric- 
tions during  the  continuance  of  the  war,  demands  that  the  bureaucratic 
control  of  trade  and  labour,  and  the  limitations  imposed  upon  personal 
liberty  and  upon  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  Press,  shall  be  brought 
to  an  end  a-s  soon  as  possible  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  and  especially 
that  the  Military  Service  Acts  shall  then  be  repealed." 

5. — National  Finance. 
"  In  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  the  guiding  principle  in  our 
National  Finance  must  be  the  adoption  of  adequate  measures  for 
paying  off  the  Debt  which  the  war  has  accumulated  ;  and  that,  in  appor- 
tioning the  burden  thus  placed  upon  us,  all  sections  of  the  community 
must  bear  their  share,  graduated  according  to  their  financial  ability." 

6. — Free  Trade. 

•  This  Committee  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  United  Kingdom, 
the  only  Free  Trade  country  among  the  Allies,  has  been  able  to  finance, 
during  years  of  costly  warfare,  not  only  her  own  efforts  but  a  large 
part  of  the  effort  of  all  her  European  Allies,  and  that  possessing,  through 
Free  Trade,  nearly  half  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  world,  she  has 
been  able  to  save  the  Allied  cause  from  disaster. 

•!  Convinced  that  Protection  means  a  high  cost  of  living  and  thereby 
impoverishes  the  people,  encourages  the  formation  of  rings  and  trusts, 
increases  the  cost  of  production,  injures  the  export  trades  and  damages 
the  shipping  industry,  this  Committee  stands  firm  for  Free  Trade. 

"  The  Committee  affirms  that  where  measures  may  have  to  be  taken 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  production  at  home  in  special  cases  where 
the  national  security  is  endangered  by  dependence  on  foreign  supplies, 
the  resulting  profits  should  go  to  the  State  and  not  to  private  indi- 
viduals. 

"  Whether  any  form  of  economic  pressure  will  be  needed  after  the 
war  for  the  sake  of  national  security  must  depend,  in  the  opinion  of 
this  Committee,  upon  the  terms  of  peace." 

7. — Ireland. 

This  Committee  reaffirms  its  declaration  that  there  can  be  no 
settlement  of  the  Irish  question  except  through  the  establishment  of 
Home  Rule,  and  calls  upon  His  Majesty's  Ministers  to  fulfil  their 
pledges  by  taking  steps  without  delay  to  that  end." 

8. — Constitutional  Reforms. 

"  This  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  Second  Chamber  should  be  on 
a  representative  basis  and  that  the  existing  House  of  Lords  should  be 
abolished.  That  the  members  of  the  Government  should  be  members  of 
and  be  responsible  to  the  Houses  of  Parliament  and  that  members  of 
Parliament  should  be  responsible  for  their  votes  and  action  to  their 
Constituencies  alone. 

rIhat  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  relieved  of  its  excessive 
burden  of  work  by  the  devolution  of  local  business;  and  that  the 
Alternative  Vote  should  be  established  in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
Minority  Representation. 

"The  Committee  further  expresses  its  support  of  such  Constitutional 
Reforms  in  India  as  will  secure  the  gradual  development  of  self- 
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governing  institutions,  with  a  view  to  the  progressive  realisation  of 
responsible  government  in  India  as  an  integral  part  of  the  British  Empire, 
and  of  measures  to  enable  the  Dominions  and  India  to  exercise  a  due- 
share  in  the  control  of  Foreign  Policy  and  of  other  matters  of  common- 
concern  to  the  whole  of  the  British  Commonwealth." 

9. — Women's  Questions. 
"  This  Committee,  while  recognising  that  all  the  objects  set  forth  in 
the  accompanying  Resolutions  affect  women  equally  with  men,  declares 
its  opinion  that  special  measures  are  needed  for  the  removal  of  artificial' 
restrictions  on  their  opportunities.  In  particular,  this  Committee 
favours  the  opening  of  professions  to  women  on  the  same  conditions  as 
to  men ;  the  conferment  of  University  Degrees  on  equal  terms ;  the- 
admission  of  women  to  share  in  the  making  of  laws  and  the  administration 
of  justice  ;  a  revision  of  the  law  relating  to  the  guardianship  of  children  ; 
better  provision  with  respect  to  Maintenance  and  Affiliation  Orders ; 
and  equality  of  the  sexes  in  the  laws  relating  to  divorce  and  morals  ; 
and  urges  the  Government  immediately  on  the  reassembling  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  introduce  a  Bill  giving  to  women  the  full  rights  of  citizenship 
by  making  them  eligible  for  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons."' 

10. — Conditions  of  Industry. 

"  This  Committee  declares  that  the  time  has  come  when  there  should 
be  a  fundamental  change  in  the  relations  between  employers  and 
employed ;  that  the  workers  must  be  given  a  full  share  in  determining 
the  conditions  that  affect  their  own  lives ;  and  that  Industrial  Councils, 
to  secure  the  self-government  of  the  trades,  should  be  established  in 
accordance  with  the  proposals  in  the  Whitley  Reports  ; 

"  That  under  the  auspices  of  these  Industrial  Councils,  supplemented 
where  necessary  by  Statutory  Trade  Boards,  there  should  be  established, 
both  for  men  and  women,  in  every  branch  of  employment  a  Minimum 
Wage  which  shall  afford  a  proper  standard  of  comfort  and  be  a  first 
charge  on  every  branch  of  trade  and  industry.  That  such  hours  of  work 
should  be  established  as  will  provide  reasonable  leisure  and  opportunity 
for  self-culture,  and  that  the  prevention  of  unemployment  and  the 
provision  of  adequate  insurance  against  it  should  be  regarded  as  a  first 
aim  both  of  the  Industrial  Councils  and  of  the  State  ; 

"  That,  apart  from  such  changes  as  may  be  made  by  general  consent, 
the  pledges  to  restore  the  Trade  Union  regulations,  suspended  during 
the  w-ar  on  grounds  of  patriotism,  should  be  completely  fulfilled  ; 

"  That  steps  should  be  taken  by  the  State  to  prevent  exploitation  of 
the  public  by  trusts.  That  national  control  of  monopolies  such  as 
railways,  canals,  and  coal  mines  should  be  maintained  and  extended 
with  a  view  to  ultimate  national  ownership  if  further  experience  proves; 
it  to  be  desirable." 

11. — The  Land  and  Agriculture. 
"  This  Committee  confidently  asserts  that  the  interest  of  the  people 
in  the  land  is  paramount ;  that  the  Land  Laws  should  be  drastically 
revised  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole  ;  that  the  principle  of  the 
Taxation  of  Land  Values  should  be  more  fully  adopted  by  the  imposition 
of  a  tax  on  the  value  of  all  land  (exclusive  of  improvements)  with  a  view 
to  making  the  land  more  readily  available  at  its  true  value  for  housing 
schemes,  small  holdings,  allotments,  and  the  other  needs  of  Reconstruc- 
tion ;  that  the  Land  Valuation  under  the  Finance  Act  of  1909-10  should 
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be  brought  up  to  date  and  made  public ;  that  the  State  and  local 
authorities  should  be  given  full  power  to  obtain,  by  a  cheap  and  speedy 
process,  whatever  land  is  needed  for  any  public  purpose,  present  or 
prospective,  at  a  price  based  on  the  valuation  ;  that  the  movement  for 
small  holdings  and  allotments  should  be  vigorously  pressed  forward  ; 
that  allotment  land  should  not  be  taken  away  unless  it  is  shown  at  a 
public  enquiry  that  such  land  is  needed  for  some  greater  public  utility, 
and  that,  in  such  a  case,  substitute  land  should  be  provided  ;  that  part 
of  the  burden  of  rates  should  be  transferred  from  buildings  and  improve- 
ments to  land  values  ;  that  the  tenants  of  houses  and  shops  should  be 
entitled  to  full  compensation  for  improvements  and  disturbance,  and 
that  there  should  be  relief  from  onerous  covenants. 

"  Further,  this  Committee  declares  that  to  maintain  and  develop  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  is  a  prime  object  of  national  policy  ;  and  that 
the  agricultural  production  of  the  country  be  promoted  by  the  further 
encouragement  of  education  and  research  in  agricultural  science,  and  by 
other  practical  measures  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  proportion  of  our 
population  engaged  on  the  land.  The  Committee,  however,  must  insist 
on  the  discontinuance  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  of  State  subsidies, 
direct  or  indirect,  to  agriculture." 

12. — Housing,  Health,  and  Poor  Law. 

"This  Committee  declares  that,  in  order  to  secure  the  proper  housing 
of  the  people  both  in  town  and  country,  a  comprehensive  National  and 
Town  Planning  Housing  Scheme  is  a  primary  need. 

"  The  Committee  is  gravely  concerned  at  the  serious  shortage  of 
houses  both  in  town  and  country,  and  believes  that  strong  measures  will 
have  to  be  taken  if  the  necessary  new  houses  are  to  be  built. 

"  It  considers  that  the  dutv  of  providing  houses  should  rest  with  the 
local  authorities,  and  that  the  State  should  ensure  that  schemes  are 
prepared  bv  them  immediately  so  that  the  necessary  building  can  start 
at  once  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 

"If  the  local  authorities  fail  to  discharge  their  responsibilities  within 
a  fixed  period,  the  houses  should  be  provided  by  the  State- 

"  In  order  to  facilitate  the  work  devolving  on  local  authorities — 

"(1)  Any  additional  cost  which  is  due  to  war  conditions,  and  is 
temporary,  should  be  regarded  as  a  war  charge  and  should  be 
borne  by  the  Exchequer. 

"  (2)  The  State,  while  encouraging  local  authorities  to  find  their  own 
capita],  should  definitely  undertake  to  find  it  when  the  latter 
are  unable  to  do  so. 

"It  urges  Liberals  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  give  local  authorities 
their  utmost  possible  support  in  carrying  out  a  progressive  housing  policy. 

"  It  urges  also  the  necessity  of  more  active  measures  to  safeguard  the 
health  of  the  nation  by  the  provision  of  a  comprehensive  Public  Health 
Service  which  shall  include  the  general  establishment  of  local  Maternity 
and  Child  Welfare  Ontres,  and,  to  enable  both  housing  and  health 
problems  to  be  solved  satisfactorily,  there  should  be  adequate  (and 
therefore  substantially  increased)  contributions  from  the  National 
Exchequer. 

"The  existing  Poor  Law  system  to  be  broken  up  and  the  various 
classes  of  indigents  and  defectives  placed  under  the  control  of  Ministries 
of  Health,  Education,  Pensions  and  Labour,  acting  through  local  bodies." 
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13. — Temperance. 
"  This  Committee  favours  full  popular  control  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  supports  legislation  for  England  and  Wales  on  the  lines  of  the 
Liberal  Licensing  Bill  of  1908  and  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  Act,  1913, 
and  the  provision  of  public  resorts  for  indoor  recreation  other  than  the 
public-houses." 

14. — Education- 

"  This  Committee,  while  heartily  welcoming  the  Education  Act  of  1918 
and  recognising  that  considerable  progress  may  be  made  by  a 
wise  administration  thereof,  is  of  opinion  that  no  satisfactory  system 
of  national  education  can  be  established  until  the  grievances  created  by 
the  Education  Act,  1902,  have  been  remedied  and  all  schools  maintained 
by  the  public  are  controlled  and  managed  by  the  public  through  elected 
ad  hoc  authorities  as  proposed  in  the  Scottish  Education  Bill. 

"  Further,  this  Committee  is  of  opinion  that  the  logical  complement 
of  the  Education  Act  of  1870  is  to  carry  free  education  from  the  Primary 
to  the  Secondary  Schools,  and  up  to  the  Universities,  and,  improved 
education  being  the  foundation  of  progress,  this  Committee  considers 
it  of  urgent  importance  that  further  steps  be  taken  to  secure  a  better 
status  for  teachers,  smaller  classes  in  schools,  and  to  render  Secondary 
and  University  education  available  to  all  capable  of  profiting  thereby." 

Resolutions  were  also  adopted  on  the  subject  of  the  Contagious 
Diseases  Acts  (this  on  the  motion  of  the  South  Paddington  Liberal 
Association),  and  on  the  subject  of  the  General  Election.  The  text 
of  this  latter  resolution,  submitted  by  the  Cambridge  Liberal 
Association,  will  be  found  at  page  480. 


In  his  speech  at  the  great  meeting  in  the 
Mr.  Asquith's      Manchester  Free  Trade  Hall  at  the  close  of 
Endorsement.       the  National  Liberal  Federation  Conference, 
Mr.  Asquith  described  the  Resolutions  as 
"  instinct  with  the  life  and  undecayed  spirit  of  Liberalism.' '  In 
addressing  himself  to  the  subject  matter  of  some  of  the  Resolutions, 
he  was  careful  to  say  that  he  was  dealing  with  matters  which  would 
call  for  treatment  "  when  and  not  until  the  war  comes  to  an  end." 

Two  Liberal  Principles. 

Mr.  Asquith  laid  down  that  the  restoration  of  domestic  liberty 
was  a  first  thing  to  look  to  and  work  for  when  peace  was  obtained. 
People  had  submitted,  for  the  sake  of  the  war,  to  many  fetters  on 
their  habitual  and  traditional  freedom,  and  "  these  must  not  endure 
an  hour  longer  than  the  necessity  which  led  to  their  being 
imposed  and  endured."  The  principles  for  which  Liberals  had  always 
fought  would  be  just  as  vital  to  the  healthy  development  of  the 
nation  in  the  future  as  they  had  been  in  the  past : — 

"  Liberty  is  a  good  thing  in  itself  and  for  itself.  Without  it 
you  can  never  provide  that  equality  of  opportunity  which  is  the 
foundation  of  social  justice  and  the  only  means  by  which  a  nation 
can  make  the  best  use,  in  the  interests  of  all,  of  its  human  resources. 
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Without  it  you  will  never  secure  the  free  scope  of  personal  initiative 
and  self-development  which  we  Liberals  believe  to  be  just  as  essential 
in  the  domestic  sphere  as  in  this  war  we  have  declared  it  to  be  in  the 
international  domain.  The  restoration  of  liberty,  complete,  unfettered, 
and  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  is,  in  our  view,  the  gateway  of 
the  future.  There  is  a  second  principle  which  runs  through  and  con- 
nects a  hundred  Liberal  causes,  on  which  I  have  often  insisted  as  your 
leader  in  days  gone  by — the  subordination  of  special  interests  and  the 
privilege  of  particular  classes  to  the  general  good.  You  will  find  that 
that,  too,  has  practical  applications  in  the  work  of  Reconstruction. 
Negatively,  it  rules  out  all  attempts  at  setting  up  the  ascendancy,  even 
though  draped  under  democratic  disguises,  of  any  new  class  with  special 
rights  and  claims  of  its  own.  Positively,  it  indicates  the  expediency 
not  indeed  of  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  centralised  direction  of  in- 
dustry— we  have  before  cur  eyes  beacons  which  ought  to  keep  us  off 
that  track, — but  of  keeping  under  control  in  the  common  interest,  to 
avoid  the  risks  of  monopoly,  and  to  safeguard  social  exigences,  such 
enterprises — I  give  them  only  as  samples — as  those  which  deal  with 
transit,  the  supply  of  light  and  power,  and  the  production  and  con- 
sumption of  intoxicating  drink.  The  principle  is  plain,  though  there 
will  always  be  room  in  a  party  of  free  thought  like  our  own  for  diver- 
gence as  to  the  limits  at  any  given  time  of  its  application." — {Man- 
Chester,  September  27th,  1918.) 

Free  Trade  and  Tariffs. 

Mr.  Asquith  said  he  had  read  "  with  satisfaction  and  with  com- 
plete agreement  "  the  Resolution  on  Free  Trade.  He  showed  how 
our  system  of  Free  Trade  had  made  us  secure  in  the  war,  a-nd  had 
enabled  us  to  play  a  dominating  part  on  the  whole  course  of  it. 
By  it  we  had  become  the  carriers  and  bankers,  the  clearing-house 
and  financial  centre  of  the  whole  world.  Our  merchant  ships  (the 
fruit  of  Free  Trade)  had  proved  the  great  stand-by  of  the  Allied 
cause;  but  for  the  stability  and  resourcefulness  of  our  financial 
system  our  Allies  could  not  possibly  have  been  equipped  to  supply 
their  own  needs  and  to  sustain  the  unexampled  strain  of  the  conflict. 
What  of  the  future?  Mr.  Asquith  once  more  nailed  Free  Trade 
firmly  to  the  mast: — 

"  We  are  told,  I  know,  that  the  war  has  shown  that  in  these  mat- 
ters we  have  much  to  learn  and  still  more  to  unlearn.  Some  of  our 
would-be  instructors  seem  to  think  that  the  best  way  of  keeping  us 
up  to  date  is  by  the  reproduction  of  arguments  that  were  obsolete  and 
fallacies  that  were  exploded  more  than  50  years  ago.  We  have  never 
preached — I  never  have,  and  I  have  stood  on  as  many  Free  Trade  plat- 
forms as  probablv  any  man  in  this  country — Free  Trade  as  an  abstract 
or  absolute  doctrine.  We  have  always  been  content  with  the  more 
modest  and  more  relevant  proposition  that  for  a  country  in  the 
geographical  and  economic  situation  of  our  own  it  is  a  demonstrable 
necessity  ;  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  in  the  experience  of  the  war  that 
tends  in  any  way  to  the  conclusion  that  after  peace  we  shall  be  better  off 
by  any  system  of  Tariffs,  preferential  or  differential,  punitive  or  pro- 
hibitive. We  Liberals  are  as  much  concerned  as  any  man  or  woman  can 
be  to  strengthen  the  ties  which  unite  our  Empire,  an  Empire  unique  in 
history,  existing  and  held  together  because  alone  among  d«lpire«  it 
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combines  a  common  loyalty  and  fraternity  with  complete  local  autonomy. 
We  should  never  dream,  not  a  man  among  us,  of  seeking  to  enforce 
upon  any  of  our  great  Dominions  fiscal  arrangements  which  were  felt 
by  its  people  to  be  inconsistent  with  their  own  richest  and  fullest 
economic  development ;  and  the  Dominions  in  turn,  as  we  know  from 
declarations  of  their  responsible  statesmen,  would  never  dream  of  inter- 
fering directly  or  indirectly  with  the  fiscal  policy  of  the  mother  coun- 
try/'— {Manchester,  September  27th,  1918.) 

He  was  not  insensible  to  the  possible  risks  to  national  security 
of  dependence  for  some  essential  industries  upon  foreign  sources  of 
supply.  But  the  proper  way  to  provide  the  required  safeguards  was 
not  by  tariffs,  "  which  are  the  simplest  and  surest  road  to  private 
profiteering,  but  by  the  State  giving  direct  help  and  encouragement 
in  such  a  form  and  upon  such  terms  that,  while  the  necessary  quantum 
of  production  at  home  is  secured,  the  resulting  gain  goes  not  into 
the  pockets  of  individuals,  but  into  the  coffers  of  the  community." 

The  Economic  Boycott. 

Ms.  Asquith  condemned  the  loose  language  often  used  in  regard 
to  what  is  called  the  "  the  economic  boycott  "  and  the  way  in  which 
the  Paris  Resolutions  are  ' '  sometimes  twisted  to  a  purpose  for  which 
they  were  never  intended  "  : — 

'•  An  economic  boycott  is  a  perfectly  legitimate,  and  may  be  the 
most  effective  available  weapon,  whether  of  offence  or  defence,  for  a 
belligerent  State.  It  may  be  expedient  and  even  necessary  to  employ 
it — I  should  certainly  not  hesitate  to  see  it  employed — for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  just  terms  and  a  lasting  peace.  It  may  well,  too, 
form  part  of  the  armour  by  which  a  League  of  Nations  can  enforce 
the  common  will  against  some  refractory  State  or  group  of  States. 
But  to  use  it  as  a  method  of  conducting  guerilla  operations  after  war 
is  over  would  be  wholly  inconsistent  with  what  I  have  said  about  the 
requisites  of  a  Clean  Peace." — (Manchester,  September  21th,  1918.) 

Finance. 

There  are  two  ways,  and  two  ways  only,  Mr.  Asquith  said,  by 
which  we  can  lighten  as  rapidly  as  may  be  the  load  of  the  dead- 
weight debt  set  up  by  the  war,  (1)  by  adding  to  the  national  pro- 
duction of  wealth  through  increased  efficiency  in  the  application 
of  capital  and  labour,  and  (2)  by  a  more  equitable  adjustment  of 
the  burden  of  taxation  on  the  basis  of  relative  ability  to  bear  it. 

Health,  Housing,  Old  Age  Pensions. 

Mr.  Asquith  touched  briefly  on  the  importance  of  the  Resolution 
concerning  the  health  and  the  homes  of  the  nation,  the  care  and 
education  of  children  and  young  people,  and  the  provision  for  those 
who,  through  disability  or  old  age,  have  fallen  out  of  the  ranks  of 
industry.  On  the  subject  of  Old  Age  Pensions,  he  suggested  that 
the  time  had  come  for  an  authoritative  enquiry  into  the  whole 
matter,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  position  of  the  thrifty  poor. 
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The  Watchword:  "A  National  Minimum." 
Mr.  Asquith  announced  that  in  every  chapter  of  Reconstruction 
he  should  be  prepared  to  adopt  for  himself  and  to  recommend  to  his 
friends  as  a  convenient  and  appropriate  watchword  and  summary  the 
formula  of  "  A  National  Minimum  "  : — 

'  In  concrete  terms,  I  understand  that  to  mean  that  we  ought  not  to 
be  content  until  every  British  citizen,  man,  woman,  and  child,  has  in 
possession  or  within  reach  a  standard  of  existence — physical,  intellec- 
tual, moral,  social — which  makes  life  worth  living,  and  not  only  does 
not  block  but  opens  the  read  to  its  best  and  highest  possibilities.  The 
same  idea  of  a  National  Minimum  ought  to  inspire  and  direct  the 
inevitable  and  much-needed  reconstruction  of  the  relations  between 
capital  and  labour.  I  observe  that  you  have  here  in  your  Resolution 
— and  rightly  as  I  think — taken  the  Whitley  Report  as  the  point  of 
departure.  Let  me  summarise  in  two  or  three  sentences  what  I  think 
ought  to  be  our  aim.  We  must  provide,  first,  by  means  of  the 
machinery  of  Industrial  Councils  and  Trade  Boards  a  minimum  wage. 
We  must  provide,  next,  for  shorten-  hours,  ejspec'ally  in  the  more 
arduous  industries.  We  must  provide  further  for  definite  and  regular 
holidays  and  for  a  proper  system  of  superannuation  ;  and,  lastly, 
there  is  the  most  urgent  and  most  difficult  problem  ol  all,  the 
prevention  of  unemployment.  There  is  no  task  to  which  the  State 
could  more  fruitfully  extend  its  thought  and  energy  than  the  preven- 
tion of  unemployment  which  means  the  discouragement  of  slack  work, 
and.  what  is  perhaps  still  more  important,  the  banishment  from  the 
lives  of  the  workers  of  the  spectre  of  insecuritv." — (Manchester,  Septem- 
ber 27th,  1918.) 


The  present  Parliament,  elected   for  a 
The   General       maximum  term  of  seven  years,  came  into 
Election.  existence  in  January,  1911.    In  that  same 

year,  by  the  Parliament  Act,  it  voluntarily 
curtailed  its  term  and  that  of  its  successors  to  five  years,  a 
measure  which  should  have  brought  it  to  an  end  in  January,  1916. 
But,  because  of  the  war,  the  Parliament  has  five  times  extended 
its  own  life,  and  Mr.  Asquith,  himself  responsible  for  several  of 
those  extensions  and  a  supporter  of  all  of  them,  told  his  Manchester 
audience  in  a  sentence  the  ground  for  the  extensions — "  it  was  in  the 
highest  degree  undesirable. to  have  a  General  Election  during  the  war, 
and  with  each  fresh  extension,  if  not  the  expectation,  at  least  the 
hope  was  entertained  that  the  additional  term  might  carry  us  over 
the  duration  of  hostilities."  The  war  continues,  and  one  result  is 
a  very  anomalous  Parliamentary  situation.  Those  who  were  elected 
in  1911  and  still  remain  have  (these  are  Mr.  Asquith's  words)  "an 
ever-waning  title  to  act  as  the  living  mouthpieces  of  the  constitu- 
encies whom  they  ostensibly  represent/'  Those  who  have  been 
returned  at  by-elections  "  have  come  under  the  party  truce  which 
binds  them  above  and  before  all  things  to  support  the  Government 
of  the  day  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war."  As  a  consequence  the 
House  of  Commons  is  "  a  growingly  impotent  body  in  which  even 
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criticism  is  severely  restrained,  and  there  is  no  place  for  constructive' 
power."  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Act  with  its  new  electorate 
and  its  new  constituencies  has  also  to  be  taken  into  account.  But 
Mr.  Asquith  emphatically  is  against  the  holding  of  a  General 
Election  yet : — 

"  There  is  one  dominating  reason  which  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusive 
against  holding  a  General  Election  at  the  present  time,  or  until  we  have 
reached,  or  at  any  rate  are  within  sight  of,  the  end  of  the  war.  It  is 
the  very  same  reason  which,  as  I  have  said,  has  induced  the  House 
of  Commons  on  five  occasions  artificially  to  prolong  its  life,  and  that 
reason  is  in  as  full  operation  to-day  as  it  has  ever  been.  It  is  founded 
upon  an  absolutely  certain  forecast.  Think  what  a  general  election  under 
such  conditions  would  really  mean  !  It  would  mean  the  distraction  of 
interest  and  dissipation  of  energy.  It  would  show  the  impossibility  of 
concentrating  attention  on  the  future  while  the  present,  with  its  daily 
vicissitudes,  absorbs  our  attention  and  anxiety.  It  would  be  embarrassed 
by  the  insuperable  difficulty  of  presenting  clear-cut  issues.  And,  more 
than  all,  it  would  mean  the  certainty  that  in  appearance,  at  any  rate, 
and  perhaps  in  reality,  national  unity  would  be  broken  just  at  the  time 
and  in  the  circumstances  when  it  is  of  paramount  urgency  that  it  should 
be  preserved,  in  our  own  interest,  in  the  interest  of  our  Allies,  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  great  cause  for  which  we  are  concerned." — (Manchester, 
September  27th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith  added  that  in  his  view  a  General  Election  under  such 
conditions  would  be  "  inconsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  this 
nation  and  of  the  world." 

[Mr.  Long,  in  a  speech  on  September  19th,  said  he  personally 
would  rather  regret  having  a  General  Election  now  "  because  he 
was  afraid  it  would,  in  some  cases,  let  loose  the  old  floodgates  of 
party  warfare." 

At  the  Manchester  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation 
the  delegates  adopted  a  resolution  submitted  by  the  Cambridge 
Liberal  Association  emphatically  expressing  the  opinion  that  a 
General  Election  during  the  war  should,  if  possible,  be  avoided, 
"  in  order  that  the  national  unity  may  be  preserved  and  the  national 
energies  may  not  be  diverted  from  the  effective  prosecution  of  the 
war."] 


In  a  Local  Government  Board  Circular 
Voters  in  the       issued  on  September  26th.  it  is  stated  that 
Fighting  Forces.     the  question  of  the  means  to  be  adopted  for 
setting    the   views    of    the  Parliamentary 
candidates  before  the  soldiers  and  sailors  who  will  record  their  votes 
by  post,  is  under  consideration  by  the  War  Office  and  the  Post 
Office,  and  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  have  been  completed  the 
necessary   information   will    be   made  available   to   Members  of 
Parliament  and  other  persons  interested. 
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Under  the  K-epresentation  of  the  People 
Xew  Election      Act  an  Order  in  Council  has  been  issued 
Procedure.         making  regulations  as  to  the  mode  in  which 
ballot-papers  at  a  contested  election  are  to  be 
sent  to  absent  voters  and  dealt  with  on  receipt  by  the  relieving  officer. 
The  procedure  is  explained  in  the  following  circular  published  by 
the  Local  Government  Board : — 

At  a  contested  election  the  returning  officer  will,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  nomination,  send  a  ballot-paper  to  each  elector  on  the 
Absent  Voters  List  (except  to  those  electors  who  have  appointed  proxies, 
or  whom  he  knows  to  be  serving  in  an  area  on  land  abroad  in  which 
voting  by  proxy  is  permitted,  together  with  a  declaration  of  identity, 
which  has  to  be  signed  by  the  voter  and  authenticated  by  a  witness. 
The  ballot  papers  for  the  absent  voters  will  be  similar  in  every  respect 
to  those  used  at  the  ordinary  polling  stations. 

The  election  agent  of  each  candidate,  or  a  person  appointed  by  him, 
is  entitled  to  be  present  at  the  issue  of  the  ballot  papers. 

Not  later  than  the  day  of  the  nomination  the  returning  officer  will 
t^ive  the  election  agents  notice  of  the  time  and  place  at  which  he  will 
issue  the  ballot  papers  and  also  of  the  number  of  persons,  if  the  papers 
are  issued  in  batches,  each  agent  may  appoint  to  attend  the  issue. 

Each  ballot  paper  issued  is  to  be  marked  on  both  sides  with  the 
official  mark,  and  the  number,  name,  and  description  of  the  elector 
as  stated  in  the  absent  voters  list  will  be  called  out,  and  this  number 
will  be  marked  on  the  counterfoil  of  the  ballot  paper  and  a  mark  will 
be  placed  on  a  copy  of  the  absent  voters  list  against  the  number  of 
the  elector,  to  denote  that  a  ballot  paper  has  been  issued  to  him,  but 
without  showing  the  particular  ballot  paper  issued. 

There  will  be  placed  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  voter  at  the 
recorded  address  a  ballot  paper,  a  ballot  paper  envelope,  a  form  of 
declaration  of  identity,  and  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  returning  officer 
for  the  return  of  the  ballot  paper  and  the  declaration  of  identity. 

The  returned  envelopes  containing  the  ballot  papers  will  reach  the 
returning  officer  by  post  day  by  day  during  the  period  preceding  the 
counting  of  the  votes.  Arrangements  must  be  made  for  their  reception 
and  for  their  being  placed  unopened  immediately  on  receipt  in  an  absent 
voters  ballot  box. 

The  returning  officer  will  give  at  least  twenty-four  hours  notice  in 
writing  to  the  election  agent  of  each  candidate  of  the  time  and  place 
at  which  the  absent  voters  ballot  boxes  and  the  envelopes  therein  will 
be  opened,  and  of  the  number  of  persona  such  agent  may  appoint  to 
be  present  at  the  opening.  The  boxes  will  be  opened  in  the  presence 
of  the  agents,  and  the  returning  officer  will  then  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  to  open  the  envelopes  and  scrutinise  their  contents 
and  prepare  the  ballot  papers  for  the  count. 

At  the  end  of  this  procedure  the  ballot  papers  which  have  been 
received  from  the  absent  voters,  with  the  exception  of  those  which  have 
been  for  one  reason  or  another  rejected,  will  all  have  been  placed  in 
ballot  boxes  ready  to  be  counted  in  the  ordinary  way  when  the  count 
begins,  and  then  mixed  with  the  other  ballot  papers. 

The  phrasing  of  the  last  paragraph  of  the  circular  makes  it  clear 
that  no  counting  of  votes  will  be  attempted  until  the  time  for  the 
receipt  of  ballot-papers  from  absent  voters  has  expired. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  SESSION  OF  1918.— II. 


We  give  this  month  our  customary  summary  of  the  public  Acts 
passed  during  the  Session  of  Parliament  of  1918,  in  continuation 
from  the  Magazine  for  May,  at  page  231.  Where  no  date  is  stated 
for  the  beginning  of  an  Act,  it  came  into  operation  on  receiving  the 
Royal  Assent. 

A.— LEGISLATION  RENDERED  NECESSARY  BY 
THE  WAR. 

British  Nationality  and  Status  of  Aliens  Act,  1918  (8  and  9 
George  V.,  c.  38). — Amends  the  Act  of  1914  by  dealing  with  the 
revocation  of  certificates  of  naturalisation. 

Com  Production  {Amendment)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
o.  36). — Amends  sub-section  (3)  of  section  11  of  the  Corn  Production 
Act  of  1917. 

Defence  of  the  Realm  (Beans,  Peas  and  Pulse  Orders)  Act,  1918 
(8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  12). — Gives  full  effect  to  two  Orders,  relating 
to  beans,  peas  and  pulse,  made  by  the  Food  Controller  under  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations. 

Defence  of  the  Realm  (Food  Profits)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
c.  9). — Provides  for  the  forfeiture  of  excess  profits  from  over- 
charging for  food. 

Government  War  Obligations  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
c.  28). — Makes  provision  with  respect  to  obligations  incurred  by  or 
on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government  for  the  purpose  of  the  war 
or  in  connection  therewith. 

Increase  of  Rent,  &c.  (Amendment)  Act,  1918  (8  George  V., 
c.  7). — An  Act  to  restrict  the  meaning  of  the  expression  "  landlord  }> 
in  the  original  Act. 

Naval  Prize  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  30). — Amends  the 
law  relating  to  naval  prize  of  war. 

Parliament  and  Local  Elections  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
c.  22). — Further  prolongs  the  life  of  Parliament  and  postpones  local 
elections. 

Post  Office  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  10).— Varies  the 
statutory  limits  for  certain  rates  of  postage. 

Solicitors  (Articled  Clerks)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  16). — 
Modifies  the  requirements  of  the  Solicitors  Acts  in  respect  to 
articled  clerks  who  have  served  in  His  Majesty's  forces  or  in  other 
public  services,  or  who  have  been  prisoners  of  war  or  interned. 

Statutory  Undertakings  (Temporary  Increase  of  Charges)  Act, 
1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  34). — Enables  the  statutory  provisions 
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affecting  the  charges  which  may  be  made  in  respect  of  certain  under- 
takings to  be  temporarily  modified. 

Trading  uith  the  Enemy  (Amendment)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9 
George  V.,  c.  31). — Amends  the  enacments  relating  to  trading 
with  the  enemy,  and  extends  temporarily  certain  of  those  enact- 
ments to  the  carrying  on  of  banking  business  after  the  termination 
of  the  war.  Amongst  the  powers  conferred  by  the  Acts  are  those  of 
ordering  the  winding  up  of  companies  of  enemy  nationality  or 
association,  and  of  imposing  restrictions  on  the  carrying  on  of  bank- 
ing businesses  for  the  benefit  of  or  under  the  control  of  enemies 
after  the  war. 

War  Loam,  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  25). — Makes  further 
provision  for  raising  money  for  the  war,  and  amends  the  War  Loan 
(Supplemental  Provisions)  Act,  1915. 

B.  — ORDINARY  LEGISLATION. 

Army  (Annual)  Act,  1918  (8  George  V.,  c.  6). — Fixes  the  number 
of  the  forces,  including  those  to  be  employed  at  the  depots  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  the  training  of  recruits,  but  excluding  those 
serving  in  India,  at  five  millions.  Fixes  the  prices  in  respect  of 
billeting,  and  amends  the  Army  Act  in  respect  to  the  billeting  of 
enrolled  women. 

Asylums  and  Certified  Institutions  (Officers  Pensions)  Act,  1918 
(8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  33). — Makes  further  provision  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  Asylums  Officers  Superannuation  Act,  1909.  to  officers 
in  certified  institutions  for  defectives,  and  provides  for  the  aggrega- 
tion of  service  in  asylums  and  in  such  institutions. 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  o.  11).— 
Provides  for  the  issue  of  £500,878,040  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund 
for  the  service  of  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1919. 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  3)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  37).— 
Enables  the  issue  of  £750,587,839  for  the  service  of  the  year  ending 
March  31st,  1919. 

Deputy  Lieutenants  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  19). — 
Amends  the  law  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  of  Deputy 
Lieutenants. 

Education  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  39).— An  Act  to 
make  further  provision  with  respect  to  education  in  England  and 
Wales.  The  first  seven  sections  deal  with  a  national  system  of 
education.  Section  1  treats  of  the  progressive  and  comprehensive 
organisation  of  education ;  Section  2  deals  with  the  development  of 
education  in  public  elementary  schools ;  Section  3  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  continuation  schools.  Sections  4  and  5  refer  to 
the  preparation  and  submission  of  schemes  and  to  the  approval  of 
schemes  by  the  Board  of  Education  j  Section  6  contains  provisions 
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as  to  co-operation  and  combination,  and  Section  7  refers  to  the 
amount  of  expenditure  for  education.  The  next  group  of  sections 
(8  to  16)  contains  provisions  as  to  attendance  at  school  and  the 
employment  of  children  and  young  persons,  and  Sections  17  to  25 
deal  with  the  extension  of  powers  and  duties.  This  group  gives 
power  to  promote  social  and  physical  training,  deals  with  medical 
inspection  of  schools  and  educational  institutions,  with  nursery 
schools,  with  the  education  of  physically  defective  and  epileptic 
children,  with  powers  for  the  education  of  children  in  exceptional 
circumstances,  with  power  to  aid  research,  with  provision  of  main- 
tenance allowances  and  with  provisions  as  to  medical  treatment. 
Section  26  provides  for  the  abolition  of  fees  in  public  elementary 
schools,  and  Sections  27  to  43  deal  with  administrative  provisions — 
the  voluntary  inspection  of  schools,  the  collection  of  information 
respecting  schools,  the  appointment  of  certain  classes  of  teachers, 
the  closing  of  schools,  the  grouping  of  non-provided  schools  of  the 
same  denominational  character,  central  schools  and  classes,  saving 
for  certain  statutory  provisions,  the  acquisition  of  land  by  a  local 
education  authority,  the  power  to  provide  elementary  schools  out- 
side an  area,  amendments  with  respect  to  the  allocation  of  expenses 
to  particular  areas,  expenses  of  provisional  orders,  &c,  expenses  of 
education  meetings,  conferences,  &c,  power  to  pay  expenses  of  pro- 
secutions for  cruelty,  and  so  forth.  Section  44  relates  to  educa- 
tional grants,  and  the  three  following  sections  to  educational  trusts. 
The  remaining  sections  refer  to  general  matters. 

Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c. 
21). — Continues  certain  expiring  laws. 

Finance  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  15). — Part  I.,  which 
deals  with  Customs  and  Excise,  continues  various  Customs  duties 
and  temporary  excise  duties,  increases  the  duties  on  spirits  and 
beer,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  matches,  and  reduces  the  entertainments 
duty  in  certain  cases. 

Part  II.  provides  that  income-tax  for  the  year  1918-19  shall  be 
charged  at  the  rate  of  6s.,  modifies  the  relief  given  in.  respect 
of  earned  income  and  graduates  the  tax  on  unearned  income  in  case 
of  incomes  not  exceeding  £2,000.  The  super-tax  is  arranged  on  a 
sliding  scale  for  incomes  above  £2,000.  There  is  a  continuance  of 
certain  relief  from  income-tax,  and  provision  is  made  in  respect  to 
deductions  for  wear  and  tear  of  plant,  while  there  is  an  extension 
of  relief  in  respect  of  children  and  grant  of  relief  in  respect  of  wife 
and  dependent  relatives,  together  with  an  extension  of  relief  to 
clergymen  or  ministers  of  religion  in  respect  of  dwelling-houses. 

Part  III.  continues  the  excess  profits  duty  and  deals  with  profits 
arising  from  the  sale  of  trading  stock. 

Part  IV.  provides  for  an  increase  of  stamp  duty  on  certain  bills 
of  exchange. 

Part  V.  deals  with  the  suspension  of  the  new  sinking  fund,  and 
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makes  provision  for  dealing  with  small  amounts  of  Government  stock 
belonging  to  deceased  persons. 

Flax  Companies  {Financial  Assistance)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9* 
George  V.3  c.  24). — Enables  companies  and  other  bodies  to  give- 
financial  assistance  to  flax  companies 

Horse  Breeding  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  13).— An  Act 
to  regulate  the  use  of  stallions  for  stud  purposes. 

Income  Tax  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  40). — Consolidates 
the  enactments  relating  to  income-tax.  Is  to  come  into  operation 
on  April  6th,  1919. 

Juries  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  23). — Limits  the  right 
to  a  jury  in  certain  civil  cases,  raises  the  age  for  jury  service, 
amends  the  law  in  respect  to  the  preparation  and  publication  of  jury 
lists;  and  enables  coroners'  inquests  in  certain  cases  to  be  held  with- 
out a  jury. 

Labourers  {Ireland)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  20).— 
Suspends  the  operation  of  section  15  of  the  Labourers  (Ireland)  Act, 
1883. 

Land  Drainage  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c  17). — Amends 
the  Land  Drainage  Act,  1861,  and  makes  further  provision  for  the 
drainage  of  agricultural  land 

Maternity  and  CJiild  Welfare  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
c.  29). — Gives  powers  to  local  authorities  with  respect  to  maternity 
and  child  welfare,  and  provides  for  the  establishment  of  committees. 

Public  Health  {Borrowing  Powers)  {Ireland)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9' 
George  V.,  c.  35). — Extends  the  borrowing  powers  of  District 
Councils  under  the  Public  Health  (Ireland)  Acts,  1878  to  1917. 

Public  Works  Loans  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  27).— An 
Act  to  grant  money  for  the  purpose  of  certain  local  loans  out  of  the- 
Local  Loans  Fund,  and  for  other  purposes  relating  to  local  loans. 

Small  Holding  Colonies  {Amendment)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9 
George  V.,  c.  26). — Authorises  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  land 
which  may  be  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  the  Small  Holding 
Colonies  Act,  1916,  and  otherwise  amends  that  Act. 

Summary  Jurisdiction  (Inland)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
c.  18). — Amends  the  Petty  Sessions  (Ireland)  Act,  1851,  and  the 
Fines  Act  (Ireland)  1851. 

Trade  Boards  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  32)  —Simplifies 
and  expedites  the  procedure  required  for  setting  up  new  trade 
boards  and  for  the  fixing  of  minimum  rates  of  wages  by  trade  boards 
when  established. 

Workmen' %  Compensation  {Illegal  Employment)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9 
George  V.,  c.  8). — Gives  power  to  arbitrators  to  allow  claims  for 
compensation  in  certain  cases  of  illegal  employment. 

Workmen's  Compensation  (Silicosis)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
c.  14). — Provides  for  the  payment  of  compensation  in  the  case  of 
workmen  who  suffer  death  or  disablement  or  are  suspended  from 
employment  owing  to  the  disease  known  as  fibroid  phthisis  or 
silicosis  of  the  lungs. 
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WAR  PENSIONS. 


[Mr.  T.  H.  Gar  side  (Secretary  of  the  Liberal  War  Pensions 
Bureau,  108,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.  \)  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  or  deal  with  any  pensions  problem  that  may  be  sent  to  him.] 


Insurance  Points. 

54.  — Provision  has  been  made  under  the  warrant  for  the  award  of 
gratuities  in  place  of  pensions  to  men  discharged  on  account  of  neuras- 
thenia or  other  nervous  affections.  In  the  case  of  a  man  who  has 
been  granted  a  gratuity  of  not  less  than  £30,  any  part  of  which  is  in 
respect  of  temporary  total  disablement,  he  is  not  entitled  to  any 
sickness  or  disablement  benefit  until,  after  his  discharge  from  the  Army 
or  Navy,  he  has  been  in  insurable  employment  for  26  weeks  and  26 
weekly  contributions  have  been  paid  in  respect  of  him. 

55.  — It  may  be  explained  that  the  amount  of  sickness  benefit  which 
a,  man  would  have  ordinarily  received  depends  upon  the  date  of  his 
entry  into  insurance,  and  his  age  at  the  time.  A  man  in  receipt  of  a 
partial  disablement  pension  is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  an  ordinary 
insured  person,  and  the  amount  he  will  receive  depends  upon  the  date 
of  his  entry  into  insurance  and  his  age  at  the  time.  An  insured  invalided 
man  should,  upon  his  discharge,  if  he  is  not  able  to  follow  any 
employment,  obtain  from  his  doctor  a  medical  certificate  of  incapacity 
and  forward  it  to  his  Approved  Society  ;  or,  if  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Insurance  Fund,  to  the  Insurance  Committee  in  whose 
area  he  resides.  He  should  obtain  each  week  an  intermediate  certificate 
and  forward  it  to  the  proper  authority,  until  certified  fit  to  resume 
employment. 

Recent  Orders  and  Instructions. 

56.  — Army  Order  9  of  1916  is  cancelled  and  Army  Order  428  of  1914 
is  amended,  to  provide  for  the  increase  of  consolidated  allowance  for 
lodging  and  rations  issuable  to  an  unmarried  soldier  living  with  a 
dependant  who  is  in  receipt  of  separation  allowance  to  Is.  lOd.  a  day 
when  not  messing  with  his  unit.  For  an  unmarried  soldier  living  at 
his  own  home,  but  not  wth  a  dependant  as  above,  the  rate  is  2s.  Id. 
a  day.  The  rates  for  lodging  remains  at  6d.  and  9d.  a  day  respectively. 
This  concession  is  operative  from  May  1st,  1918  (A.O.  193,  1918). 
Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  men  who  are  entitled  to  return 
passage  to  the  place  whence  they  came,  have  made  their  own  arrange- 
ments, and  then  applied  to  the  War  Office  for  the  issue  of  a  money 
allowance  in  lieu.  Application  for  return  passage  must  in  all  cases  be 
made  to  the  Officer  i/c  Records  concerned.  Those  making  private 
arrangements  do  so  at  their  own  risk,  and  are  liable  to  forfeit  the 
right  to  claim  sny  refund  of  the  cost,  (A.O.  214,  1918). 

Discharges. 

57.  — By  the  provision  of  Army  Order  224,  1918,  no  soldier  of  the 
Regular  Army  or  Territorial  Force  is  permitted  during  the  continuance 
of  the  present  war  to  be  discharged  on  completion  of  his  engagement, 
unless  previously  to  April  18th,  1918,  he  had  (1)  At  the  time  of  his 
discharge  served  twelve  years  or  more  and  attained  the  age  of  forty-one 
years ;  or  (2)  Been  a  prisoner  of  war,  captured  or  interned  by  the  enemy, 
and  been  released  or  exchanged. 
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Forfeiture  of  Pay. 

58.  — The  regulations  of  the  Warrant  of  1914  which  govern  the  for- 
feiture of  pay  have  been  amended  by  Army  Order  224,  1918  and  articles 
978.  979,  980  and  981  are  deleted."  It  is  now  provided  that  a  soldier 
is  regarded  as  absent,  in  custody,  in  confinement  or  in  hospital,  for  one 
day  when  he  has  been  absent  without  leave,  or  in  custody,  in  confinement 
or  in  hospital,  for  six  consecutive  hours,  whether  wholly  in  one  day 
or  partly  in  one  day  and  partly  in  another  ;  or  when  owing  to  his  absence 
without  leave,  or  to  his  being  in  custody,  in  confinement  or  in  hospital 
he  has  been  prevented  from  performing  some  Military  duty  which  was 
thereby  thrown  on  some  other  person.  If  a  soldier  has  been  absent, 
or  in  custody,  in  confinement  or  in  hospital  for  one  day,  and  remains 
absent  or  in  custody,  &c,  he  is  regarded  as  absent  or  in  custody,  in 
confinement  or  in  hospital  for  one  day  for  every  period  of  24  hours  or 
part  of  such  period,  reckoned  as  from  the  time  the  absence,  custody,  &c, 
commences,  provided  that  no  period  of  less  than  24  hours  shall  be 
reckoned  as  more  than  one  day. 

Civil  Employment. 

59.  — A  soldier  who,  is  released  from  Military  duty  with  his  own 
■consent  for  the  purpose  of  following  a  civil  employment,  is  not,  except 
in  cases  in  which  the  isue  of  pay  or  allowances  has  been  or  may  in 
future  be  authorized,  entitled  to  Army  Pay  or  allowances  for  himself 
or  his  dependants  while  so  released,  although  he  has  not  been  discharged 
or  transferred  to  the  Army  Reserve,  (A.O.  229,  1918). 

Bounties. 

60.  — Army  Order  222.  1918  extends  the  benefits  of  bounty,  set  forth 
in  Army  Order  209  of  1916,  to  soldiers  who  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  liable  to  be  retained  in  the  Service  or  recalled  to  the  colours  but 
have  now  become  so  liable  and  to  certain  soldiers  who,  having  volun- 
tarily undertaken  to  continue  to  serve,  re-enlisted,  re-engaged,  &c, 
are  not  eligible  for  bounty  under  the  original  conditions  of  that  Army 
Order.  The  alteration  is  due  to  the  passage  of  the  Military  Service 
(No.  2)  Act,  1918. 

61.  — Bounty  under  the  amending  Order  is  issuable  to  men  ordinarily 
resident  in  Ireland  who  were  51  years  of  age  on  the  18th  April,  1918, 
and  who  voluntarily  re-enlisted  on  or  may  voluntarily  re-enlist  subse- 
quent to  that  date. 

62.  — Men  are  now  eligible  whose  engagements  have  expired,  and 
whose  services  have  been  extended,  and  who  have  been  released  for 
munitions  work  under  War  Office  Authority  or  who  are  serving  in  the 
Reserve. 

63.  — Every  man  is  eligible  who  (a)  was  serving  on  April  18th,  1918, 
irrespective  of  age,  who  on  termination  of  his  engagement  prior  to  that 
date  had  completed  13  years'  service  and  attained  the  age  of  41  years, 
and  either  voluntarily  continued  to  serve  with  the  colours,  re-engaged, 
or  re-enlisted  before  that  date,  (b)  Men  who  had  not  attained  the  age 
of  51  years  but  were  41  or  over  on  April  18th,  1918,  and  were  not  serving, 
but  who  before  that  date  had  completed  13  years'  service,  and  who 
(1)  are  recalled  to  the  colours  under  the  Military  Service  Acts  1916  to 
1918,  or  (2)  are  liable  to  service  under  the  above  Acts,  and  re-enlist 
before  they  are  re-called  to  the  colours  under  those  Acts,  or,  owing  to 
the  Acts  not  having  been  applied  to  Ireland  are  not  liable  to  service 
thereunder,  but  re-enlist  voluntarily. 
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[October,  191  EL 


New  Publications. 


Reconstruction   Problems.      (1)  The  Aims  of   Reconstruction,  (2) 
Housing  in  England  and  Wales.    (London :  The  Ministry 
of  Reconstruction.)    Price  2d.  each. 
These  are  the  first  two  of  a  series  of  pamphlets  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Reconstruction.      The  first  has  been  compiled  from 
speeches  made  by  Dr.  Addison,  and  is  a  general  survey  of  the  wide 
field  in  which  the  Ministry  will  be  called  upon  to  develop  its 
activities  so  soon  as  the  war  is  ended.     The  second  pamphlet 
describes  the  steps  the  Government  is  taking  to  grapple  with  the 
vast  housing  problem.    Subsequent  pamphlets  in  the  series  are  to 
deal  with  Housing  in  Scotland,  Town  Planning,  Village  Problems^ 
and  other  topics. 


Social  and  Industrial  .Reform.  By  Sir  Charles  W.  Macara,  Bart, 
(Manchester:  Sherratt  &  Hughes.) 
In  this  volume,  Sir  Charles  Macara  has  reprinted  a  number  of 
newspaper  articles  written  on  problems  that  have  arisen  during  the 
Great  War  and  have  yet  to  be  solved.  Sir  Charles  Macara's 
position  as  a  leader  of  the  cotton  industry  and  as  a  man  with  a 
wide  and  independent  outlook  on  what  may  be  called  the  politics 
of  commerce  give  his  opinions  unique  value,  and  what  he  has  to 
say  on  "  The  Conscription  of  Wealth,' '  "  Industrial  Reconstruc- 
tion," "  Labour's  Post-War  Problems,"  "  The  Organisation  of 
Trade,"  "  Man  Power  and  Industry,"  is  especially  informative 
and  helpful. 


The  League  of  Nations  Society  (1,  Central  Buildings,  West- 
minster) has  published  at  3d.  a  pamphlet  describing  the  scheme 
of  organisation  prepared  by  a  sub-committee  of  the  Society.  A 
foreword  is  contributed  by  Sir  W.  H.  Dickinson,  M.P. 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Geo.  Allen  &  Unwin  Ltd.  a 
pamphlet,  The  Meaning  of  Industrial  Freedom  (44  pp.,  Is.  net) 
by  G.  H.  D.  Cole  and  W.  Mellor.  It  is  an  excellently  written 
treatise  on  the  system  of  National  Guilds,  of  which  the  authors 
are  untiring  advocates — a  system  based  on  the  idea  of  a  partnership 
between  the  producers  and  the  State  in  the  control  of  industry. 


The  Ministry  of  Pensions  has  issued  (through  H.M.  Stationery 
Office,  192  pp.,  price  2s.  6d.  net)  a  Supplement  to  its  earlier 
Volume  of  Reports  in  connection  with  the  Inter- Allied  Conference 
on  the  After-care  of  Disabled  Men  held  in  London  last  May.  This 
Supplement  contains  verbatim  reports  of  the  discussions  at  the  Con- 
ference, together  with  some  papers  presented  to  the  delegates  and 
not  included  in  the  Volume  of  Reports.  The  text  of  the  Supplement 
is  printed  partly  in  English  and  partly  in  French. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A  full  report  of  the  meetings  of  the  National  Liberal  Federa- 
tion General  Committee  at  Manchester,  on  September  26th  and 
27th  (140  pp.,  price  Is.  6d.,  post  free  Is.  10d.),  can  now  be  obtained 
from  the  Liberal  Publication'  Department,  42,  Parliament  Street, 
S.W.  1.   

An  authorised  edition  of  the  speech  of  Mr.  Asquith  at  Man- 
chester, on  September  27th,  together  with  the  Resolutions  passed  by 
the  General  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  has  been 
published  as  a  pamphlet  (32  pp.,  3d.  post  free).  An  authorised 
edition  of  Mr.  Runcinlan's  speech  on  Free  Trade  at  Manchester, 
on  September  26th,  also  has  been  published  as  a  pamphlet  (8  pp., 
price  ljd.,  post  free).   

The  Liberal  Publication  Department  will  publish  shortly  a  new 
edition  (the  Sixth)  of  The  Conduct  an<£  Management  of  Parlia- 
mentary Elections,  by  W.  Woodings,  revised  up  to  date. 

The  Liberal  Publication  Department  Handbook  on  The 
Reform  Act  of  1918,  price  Is.  6d.  net,  or  Is.  lOd.  post  free,  can  be 
obtained  from  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 


Announcements   

The  Diary  of  the  Month 
Divisions  of  the  Month 
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THE   DIARY   OF  THE  MONTH. 


(1)  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  on  the  Views  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

"  Mr.  Hughes  told  us  that  one  of  the  great  principles  of  our  fiscal 
policy  after  the  war  must  be  to  keep  the  raw  materials  of  the  British 
Empire  as  a  monopoly  for  the  British  buyer.  But  Mr.  Hughes,  as  Prime 
Minister  of  Australia,  had  put  higher  duties  on  English  goods  than  any 
other  Prime  Minister.  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  we  were  to  tell  our 
Allies  that  we  proposed  to  keep  for  our  own  needs,  or  at  least  to  have 
the  first  claim  upon,  all  the  raw  materials  in  the  British  Empire.  And 
this  was  a  thing  to  be  done  by  a  man,  not  by  a  committee.  It  was  to 
be  done  by  a  dictator.  Could  they  imagine  Australia  standing  such  a 
thing?  How  did  Mr.  Hughes  handle  the  interests  of  Australia?  Let 
them  take  the  one  Australian  production  for  which,  after  the  war,  there 
would  be  the  greatest  demand — wool.  Mr.  Hughes  told  them  that  the 
British  manufacturer  mu6t  have  the  first  call  on  all  the  wool  in 
Australia.  He  said  that  not  only  to  Germany,  but  to  our  Allies.  What 
would  President  Wilson  say?  Might  he  mot  say,  'Very  well;  we  'will  do 
the  same  about  cotton.'  How  would  it  work  in  Australia  if  all  foreign 
competitors  were  kept  out  of  the  wool  market  and  the  British  buyers 
were  to  get  the  wool  on  their  own  terms?  If  they  were  Australian  wool 
producers  they  would  not  have  much  doubt  as  to  what  the  effect  would 
be.  But  perhaps  what  was  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Hughes's  mind  was  that 
Australia  would  fix  the  price  to  her  own  advantage.  Then  would  not 
the  British  buyer  go  to  the  Argentine  or  anywhere  else  that  he  could 
get  his  wool?  The  tariff  policy  which  Mr.  Hughes  appeared  to  advocate 
was  a  policy  under  which  our  traders  were  to  make  their  profits  out  of 
their  fellow-citizens,  and  thus  be  enabled  to  sell  at  lower  prices  to  the 
foreigner." 

(2)  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  on  Housing. 

"  Houses  must  be  provided,  and  if  the  local  authorities  had  not  suffi- 
cient power  to  get  land  it  must  be  obtained.  The  local  authorities  would 
welcome  the  assistance  of  the  public  utility  societies.  He  proposed  to 
extend  the  Act  of  1907,  giving  the  County  Councils  power  to  take  sharee 
in  public  utility  societies,  or  to  make  grants  to  them ;  there  was  no 
reason  why  the  big  boroughs  should  not  also  have  that  power.  There 
was  a  splendid  opportunity  for  an  alliance  of  that  kind,  seeing  that  the 
public  utility  societies  could  rely  on  75  per  cent,  of  the  necessary  capital 
from  the  Government.  If  Parliament  enabled  local  authorities  to  take 
shares  in  the  societies  it  would  bring  employers  and  employed  together. 
If  they  could  get  employers  and  employed  to  co-operate,  through  the 
trade  unions,  an  important  element  in  the  building  of  houses  would  be 
obtained." 

(3)  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  on  a  League  of  Nations. 

"The  time  was  ripe  for  a  League  of  Nations  of  the  right  kind;  but 
it  would  be  an  empty  name  unless  it  marked  its  establishment  by 
imposing  on  Germany,  who  had  dared  to  make  war  on  the  world,  a 
penalty  so  drastic  as  to  deter  her  and  all  other  nations  from  again 
committing  such  an  awful  crime." 
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1918. 

October    1.  — Dr.  Addison  at  Steinway  Hall  on  Medical  Repre- 
sentation in  Parliament. 

,,     2.— Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Leicester  on  the  Supply  of 
Raw  Material. 

Mr.  Barnes  and  Sir  A.  Stanley  at  Saddlers'  Hall 

on  Commerce  and  Industry  after  the  War. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  Australia  House  on 

German  Crimes. 

}j      3._Mr.  Long  at  the  American  Officers'  Club  on 

Closer  Friendship  with  America. 

Mr.  Clynes  at  Glasgow  on  Food  Conditions. 

Mr.  Hodge  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on  the 

King's  Fund  for  Disabled  Officers  and  Men. 

(1)  Mr.  J.  M.  Robertson  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club  on  the  Tariff  Views  of  Mr.  Hughes. 

4. —Federation  of  Industries  Deputation  to  (2)  Mr, 
Hayes  Fisher  on  State  Help  for  Housing. 

St.   George's,    Hanover   Square,  By-Election 

consequent  on  the  death  of  Sir  George 
Reid  (U).  Unopposed  return  of  Sir  Newton 
Moore  (U). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — 9,057. 
Representation  unchanged. 

1913  tfUtf).  I  1916  (9,057) 

Henderson  (U)  Unop.  \  Reid  (U)  Unop. 

„      6. — Mr.  Barnes  at  Manchester  on  the  German  Peace 
Overture. 

7.  — Mr.  Churchill  at  Glasgow  an  the  War. 

Dr.  Addison  at    Merthyr  on   the  German  Peace 
Overture. 

8.  — Mr.  Churchill  at  Georgetown  on  British  War  Effort, 

9.  — (3;  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Baltic  Exchange 

on  Germany  and  Raw  Materials. 

10. — Mr.  Churchill  at  Leeds  on  Munitions. 

Viscount  Grey  at  the  Central  Hall,  Westminster, 

on  a  League  of  Nations.    (See  page  522.) 
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(1)  Sir  John  Simon  on  British  Effort  in  the  War. 

"  An  American  critic  had  said  that  the  English  were  the  worst 
advertisers  in  the  world.  He  was  not  altogether  sorry  that  that  should 
be  one  of  our  national  characteristics,  and  that  we  should  be  slow  to 
blow  our  own  trumpet  even  when  we  might  be  entitled  to  blow  it  loudly. 
At  the  same  time,  we  were  entitled  to  remember — he  would  go  farther 
and  say  we  were  bound  not  to  forget — that  it  was  the  men  of  our  own 
flesh  and  blood,  more  than  any  other  influence  under  Heaven,  who  were 
finally  destroying  the  menace  that  threatened  to  overwhelm  the  world." 

(2)  Lord  Reading  on  Germany  and  Justice. 

"  Perhaps  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of 
this  country,  with  a  knowledge  of  what  is  expected  here,  that  justice  ie 
merciful  where  there  are  extenuating  circumstances,  but  where  there 
are  none  it  behoves  justice  to  be  stern." 

(3)  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  German  Peace  Overtures. 

"  These  overtures  are  ostensibly  addressed,  not  to  the  European 
Allies,  but  to  our  American  associates.  If  the  calculation  was,  as  it 
may  have  been,  to  sow  the  seeds  of  possible  dissension  and  jealousy,  all 
we  can  say  is  that  this  was  another  illustration  of  the  chronic  clumsiness 
of  German  diplomacy.  I  am  sure  we  shall  agree  there  is  no  one  in 
circumstances  like  these  better  qualified  for  the  part  of  spokesman  of 
our  common  cause  than  President  Wilson.  If  I  may  presume  to  say  so, 
his  two  replies  to  the  recent  German  Notes  are,  both  in  spirit  and  in 
substance,  exactly  what  the  occasion  requires.  They  are  terse,  they 
are  dignified,  they  are  outspoken,  they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter, 
and  they  leave  no  loopholes  for  dialectical  or  rhetorical  escape.  Let 
me  venture  to  say  one  or  two  words  on  the  latest  of  these  momentous 
documents — the  one  that  is  published  to-day,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
observed,  is  addressed,  not  to  Austria,  but  to  Germany  alone.  The 
Germans  have  asked  for  an  armistice  as  a  preliminary  to  peace 
negotiations.  The  President  naturally  points  out  that  the  actual  terms 
of  any  armistice  are  matters  upon  which  the  Allies  must  be  guided,  not 
by  any  mixed  commission,  such  as  has  been  suggested,  but  by  their  own 
naval  and  military  advisers.  We  cannot,  either  on  land  or  on  sea, 
imperil  for  a  moment  the  position  of  ascendancy  which  we  have  gained 
or  give  breathing  time  for  an  effective  readjustment  of  forces  and 
recovery  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  enemy." 

(4)  Dr.  Addison  on  the  Use  of  the  Economic  Weapon. 

"  The  economic  weapon  could  easily  be  used  to  secure  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  for  it  would  be  within  the  power  of  the  Allies  to  with- 
hold from  Germany  cotton  or  other  goods  until  the  enemy  had  made 
good  the  machinery  which  they  had  destroyed.  In  the  economic 
question  civilisation  had  a  great  weapon  for  securing  international 
justice." 

(5)  Mr.  Barnes  on  What  Labour  Wants. 

"The  first  thing  which  must  be  done  after  the  war  was  to  get  some 
arrangement  whereby  Labour  would  have  a  voice  in  arranging  the 
conditions  of  its  everyday  life ;  the  second  thing  was  a  shortening  of  the 
hours  of  labour ;  and  the  third  thing  was  some  security  of  employment 
either  by  alimony  during  periods  of  unemployment,  or  by  more  even 
spreading  of  work  so  as  to  fill  up  times  of  industrial1  depression. 
Another  thing  was  that  workmen  should  be  paid  for  their  holidays  the 
isame  as  other  folk." 
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October  11, — Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on  the 

Allies'  Task  and  on  German  Brutality. 
Mr.  Churchill  at  Sheffield  on  the  War. 
Sir  A.  Geddes  at  Portsmouth  on  the  Freeing  of 

German  Subject  Peoples. 

12. — Sir  A.  Stanley  at  Manchester  on  Coal  Supplies. 
(1)  Sir  John  Simon  at  Walthamstow  on  the  War. 
Lord  Finlay  at  Westminster  on  the  Work  of  the 
Army  and  Navy. 

„    14.— (2)  Lord  Reading  at  the  Mansion  House  on  Stern 
Justice  for  the  Enemy. 

,,    15.— House  of  Lords.    Lord  Parmoor's  Tithe  Bent 
Charge    Redemption    Bill  —  Second 

reading. 

House  of  Commons.  Tithe  Bill  read  a  second 
time— Speech  by  Mr.  Prothero. 

Mr.  Churchill  at  Manchester  on  Safeguards  and 
Guarantees  for  Peace. 

Bath  By-Election  consequent  on  the  death  (killed  in 
action)  of  Lord  Alexander  Thynne  (U). 
Unopposed  return  of  Captain  Charles  Talbot 
Foxcroft  (U). 

Number  of  Reyistered  Electors. — 8,852. 
Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)  (8.1JU) 
Thynne  (U)  - 
Hunter  (U)  - 
Maclean  (L)  - 
Gooch  (L) 

„    16.— House  of  Lords.    Prisoners  of  War— Statement 
by  Lord  Newton. 

House  of  Commons.  Education  (Scotland) 
Bill— Report. 

(3)  Mr.  Asquith  at  National  Liberal  Club  on  the 

War. 

(4)  Dr.  Addison  at  Saddlers  Hall  on  Reconstruction. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  the  Demand  for  Reparation  and 
Restoration. 

„    17. — House  of   Commons.    Scottish  Education 
Bill  read  a  third  time. 
Lord  Reading  at  the  American  Officers  Club  on 

War  Guarantees. 
,     20. — (5)  Mr.  Barnes  at  Glasgow  on  Shorter  Hours  for 
Workers. 


I          1910  (Dec.)  (8,1U). 

3,961     Thynne  (U)    -  -      -  3,87ft 

3,889  I  Hunter  (U)    -  -      -  3,841 

3,771  I  Gooch  (L)       -  -      -  3,631 

3,757  I  Hardy  (L)      -  -      -  3,585 
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(1)  Mr.  Balfour  on  the  ex-German  Colonies  and  Our  Sea  Communications. 

"  The  communications  which  unite  us  all  together  are  sea  com- 
miumi cations,  and  in  no  circumstances  can  we  risk  that  those  great 
arteries  shall  be  severed  by  any  foe,  whoever  he  may  be.  It  is  from  that 
point  of  view  mainly — though  certainly  not  wholly — that  I,  individually, 
and  speaking  for  myself,  face  the  problem  of  the  German  colonies 
conquered  from  Germany  by  the.  efforts  of  Australia,  by  the  efforts  of 
New  Zealand,  by  the  efforts  of  South  Africa,  and  by  the  efforts  of  those 
diving  in  the  Motherland1.  If  these  Colonies  are  returned,  what  security 
is  there — what  security  can  there  be — that  they  will  not  be  used  by 
their  original  possessors  as  bases  for  piraticaj  warfare?  I  have  given 
long  and  anxious  thought  to  this  question,  and  I  have  seen  no  answer 
to  it,  except  the  answer  which  I  am  convinced  all  in  this  room  will  give 
unanimously,  which  is  that  in  no  circumstances  is  it  consistent  with  the 
safety,  with  the  security,  with  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire,  that  the 
German  'Colonies  should  be  returned  to  Germany.  Please  note  that  this 
doctrine  is  no  selfish  or  imperialistic  doctrine.  It  is  one  in  which  the 
interests  of  the  whole  civilised  world  are  as  closely  concerned,  or  almost 
as  closely  concerned,  as  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire  itself.  After 
all,  more  and  more,  the  world  is  being  united  by  the  bonds  of  commerce, 
of  travel,  and  of  mutual  intercommunication.  Are  these  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  a  Power  which  has  been  bound  by  no  treaty,  checked  by  no 
scruple,  and  which  is  as  deaf  to  its  pledged  word  as  to  the  voice  of 
humanity  and  decent  methods  of  warfare?  Therefore,  fellow-citizens  of 
mine,  drawn  from  parts  remotest  from  the  Motherland,  all  may  agree 
that  if  we  are  to  remain — in  our  own  interests  and  in  the.  interests  of 
the  world ;  in  the  highest  interests,  as  I  think,  of  the  true  progress  of 
liberty — if  we  are  to  remain  a  united  Empire,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  the  ways  by  which  we  can  communicate  with  each  other  should 
never  again  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  unscrupulous  Power." 

(2)  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  on  Registration  and  Party  Machinery. 

"  I  am  bound  to  say,  in  defence  of  the  registration  officers  and 
overseers,  that  the  work  was  extraordinarily  difficult  to  perform,  partly 
because  of  the  very  peculiar  franchise — a  hypothetical  franchise — and 
partly,  perhaps,  because,  the  pink  paper  was  not  the  very  best  form  we 
could  have  devised.  However,  we  took  very  good  advice  on  that.  But, 
at  all  events,  we  think  we  can  improve  upon  it  on  the  next  occasion. 
Possibly  we  shall  have  the  great  advantage  of  the  polishing  character  of 
the  party  machinery,  because,  say  what  we  may  about  the  party 
machinery  keeping  people  off  the  register,  as  undoubtedly  it  did,  it  also 
put  a  great  number  of  people  on  the  register  that  the  registration  officer 
never  heard  of  at  all.  It  was  by  the  sharp  friction  of  the  parties  acting 
not  together  but  oppositely  that  the  stone  was  polished  and  the  register 
became  the  perfect  register  it  was.  Possibly  we  may  get  more  help  in 
that  way  from  the  party  machinery  than  we  shall  get  this  time,  when 
we  are  all  anxious  that  there  should  be  no  objections  at  all  and  everyone 
should  get  on." 

(3)  Mr.  Macpherson  on  Sea-Power. 

"  We  are  an  island.  Our  one  security  is  our  Navy.  We  can  never 
submit  to  anything  that  can  weaken  this  one  security.  If  we  conceded 
that,  what  guarantee  have  we,  who  are  not  a  Continental  or  a  territorial 
Power,  when  we  are  dealing,  if  we  ever  deal,  with  the  German  nation, 
now  camouflaging  itself  into  a  democracy,  that  its.  word  will  not  be 
broken?  We  must  be  strong,  we  must  hold  firm,  we  must  fight  for  our 
honour  and  our  right  and  our  safety." 
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October  21.— House  of  Commons.  School  Teachers 
{Superannuation)  Hill  read  a  second 
time.    Speech  by  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

,,  22. — House  of  Lords.  Petroleum  (Production) 
Bill  read  a  second  time. 

House  of  Commons.    Naval  and  Military 
War  Pensions  Hill  read  a  second  time. 
Speech  by  Mr.  Hodge. 

Irish  Land  (Provision  for  Soldiers 
and  Sailors)  Hill —  «  cond reading.  Speech 
by  Mr.  Shortt. 

„  ^3. — House  of  Lords.  Indian  Reform  —  Lord 
Midleton's  Motion.  Speeches  by  Lord 
Lansdowne,  Lord  Islington,  and  Lord 
Bryce. 

House  of  Commons.  Women  in  Parliament. — 
Mr.  H.  Samuel's  Motion  carried  by  274  to  25 
(Majority  249).  Speech  by  Mr.  Asquith. 
(Seepage  531.) 

(1)  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  the  War  and 

Empire  Questions. 

,  24.— House  of  Lords.  Indian  Reforms  —  Lord 
Midleton's  Motion  rejected  by  25  to  21 
(Majority  4).  Speeches  by  Lord  Crewe,  Lord 
Selborne,  and  Lord  Curzon. 
House  of  Commons.  Supply  -  General  Election 
Expenses  Vote.  Speech  by  (2)  Mr.  Hayes 
Fisher. 

,,    25. — Lord  Bryce  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  the  War. 

Lord  Finlay  at  Westminster  on  German  Crimes. 
Elgin  Burghs  By-Election  consequent  on  the  death 
of  Mr.  J.  E.  Sutherland  (L).  Unopposed 
return  of  Mr.  C.  C.  Barrie  (L). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors — 5,698. 
Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)  {5J01).  I  1910  (Dec.)  (5,360) 
Sutherland  (L)  -  -  3,031  Sutherland  (L)  Unop. 
Black  (U)      -      -      -  1,201  | 

26. — (3)  Mr.  Macpherson  at  Epsom  on  Freedom  of  the 
Seas. 

„     27. — Mr.  Dillon  at  Manchester  on  Party  Relationships. 
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(1)  Mr.  H.  Samuel  on  the  Future  of  Palestine. 

"  Palestine  should  not  in  any  case  be  subjected  to  the  joint  adminis- 
tration of  several  Powers.  That  would  spell  disaster  to  the  future  of 
Palestine.  There  should  be  no  division  of  Palestine ;  the  ancient  and 
historic  and  natural  boundaries  of  the  land  should  be  respected.  Three 
things  must  be  borne  in  mind.  The  agricultural  colonists  in  Palestine, 
after  many  difficulties,  had  made  a  great  success  of  the  districts  where 
they  settled.  The  Palestinians'  would  have  their  own  ideas  as  to  the 
proper  lines  on  which  those  questions  should  be  settled,  and  it  would 
be  a  profound  mistake  if  anyone  in  London  or  elsewhere  should  draw 
up  schemes,  admirable  on  paper,  and  expect  the  people  to  accept  what 
was  decided  for  them  elsewhere.  The  second  principle  was  that  Palestine 
must  not  be  subjected  to  the  financial  exploitation  of  outside  con- 
cessionn aires,  and  the  third  was  that  the  non-Jewish  population  already 
settled  in  the  land  should  be  treated  in  all  respects  with  scrupulous 
fairness." 

(2)  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  on  Labour  Requirements  after  the  War. 

"The  trade  superiority  in  the  sense  of  rank  in  the  workshop  and  the 
wage  standard  of  the  skilled  workman  must  be  secured  to  him,  but  a 
freer  field  for  collective  and  more  scientific  wealth  output  is  essential  if 
the  national  needs,  and  especially  the  needs  of  the  masses,  are  to  be  met. 
Economic  security  for  the  worker  can  be  guaranteed  to  him  consistent 
with  a  great  increase  in  the  results  of  his  work.  An  alternative  which 
would  be  beneficial  to  the  nation  and  acceptable  to  Labour  can  be 
found  to  every  old  workshop  method  which  either  limited  output  or 
checked  the  free  development  of  production.  But  that  alternative  must 
give  to  Labour  a  higher  standard  of  life  than  existed  before  the  war. 
It  must  call  for  sacrifice  from  capitalists  and  property  owners,  as  well 
as  for  the  best  quality  of  work  from  the  worker.  The  shameful 
extremes  of  dire  poverty  with  hard  work  and  abundant  wealth  with 
privileged  idleness  which  existed  before  the  war  will  have  to  be  ended 
or  the  new  era  cannot  be  begun." 

(3)  And  on  Co-operation  of  Capital  and  Labour  in  Reconstruction. 

"  Labour  would  be  so  strong  that  it  need  not  fear  if  it  acted  wisely. 
It  was  the  blunders  of  the  strong  which  Labour  had  to  fear.  No  interest 
had  more  to  lose  than  Labour  from  conflict  after  the  war  which  would 
eithex  impair  or  delay  the  tasks  of  reconstruction.  By  greater 
co-operation,  sub-division  of  processes  in  work,  improved  methods  of 
management,  and  more  extensive  use  of  machinery  we  could  in  a  few 
years  get  abreast  of  the  serious  arrears  of  work  into  which  the  war  had 
thrown  us.  In  comforts,  in  economic  advancement,  in  housing  con- 
ditions, and  in  general  material  benefits  the  workers  stood  to  gain  most 
from  the  joint  exertions  without  which  reconstruction  would  be  a  mere 
phrase,  or  at  best  would  be  carried  on  under  conditions  of  enormous 
loss  for  the  want  of  the  right  spirit  in  the  work.  The  waste  involved  in 
many  pre-war  forms  of  private  enterprise  would  be  intolerable  after  the 
war.  We  could  not  go  back  to  them.  Nor  could  we  absolutely  recall 
the  State  control  of  many  of  our  public  services  which  for  greater 
efficiency  the  war  had  required.  Labour  should  not  want  to  go  back 
to  old  methods,  and  Capital  should  not  be  allowed  to  if  it  did  want. 
Forward  should  be  the  path  of  both  Capital  and  Labour,  and  the  nation 
was  entitled  to  look  to  each  for  the  maximum  of  service,  which  should 
not  be  delayed." 
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October  28.— House  of  Commons.  Housing  Bill  read  a 
second  time.  Speeches  by  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher 
and  Mr.  Runciman. 

(1)  Mr.  H.  Samuel  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 

the  Future  of  Palestine. 

South    Shields    By-Election    consequent   on  the 

resignation  of  Mr.  C.  A.  Cochrane  (L). 
Unopposed  return  of  Mr.  J.  Havelock 
Wilson  (L.) 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — 19,617. 
Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Dec.)  (18,321).         I  1916  (19,617). 

Rea  (L)  Unop.  |  Cochrane  (L)  Unop. 

I 

Prestwich  By-Election  consequent  on  the  death 
(killed  in  action)  of  Lieut.  Oswald  Cawley 
(L).  Unopposed  return  of  Mr.  Austin 
Hopkinson  (L). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — 26,51^7. 

Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Dec.)  (22,123).  I  1913  (Jan.)  (26,517). 

F.  Cawlev  (L>  -  -  10,355  O.  Cawley  (L)  -  -  3,520 
BrocKlehurst  (U)  -      -   7,189  |    May   (Go. -Op.)      -      -  2,832 

„     29. — House  of  Lords.    Midwives  Bill  read  a  second 
time. 

House  of  Commons.  Treatment  of  British 
Prisoners  (Adjournment  Motion). — Speeches 
by  Sir  G.  Cave  and   Mr.  Macpherson. 

[See  page  506.) 

„    30  — House  of  Lords.    Scottish  Education  Bill 

read  a  second  time. 

House  of  Commons.    Tithe  Bill— Committee. 
Mr.  Asquith  at  King's  College  on  a  League  of 
Nations. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  on 

Industrial  Peace. 

(2)  Mr.  Clynes  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  on 

Labour  and  Capital  after  the  War. 

„    31.— House  of  Lords    Employment  of  German  Pri- 
soners— Speech  by  Lord  Newton. 

House  of  Commons.   Armistice  with  Turkey — 
Statement  by  Sir  Geo.  Cave. 
Separation  Allowances  (Adjourned  Motion). 
Speeches  by  Dr.  Macnamara,  Mr.  Runciman, 
and  Mr.  Barnes. 
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THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

October,  1918. 


A  record  of  the  more  important  divisions  in  October,  1918. 


Women  as  Members  of  Parliament. 
October  23rd,   1918  (Division  No.  85). — On  Mr.  H.  Samuel's 
motion  "  That  in  the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  desirable  that  a  Bill 
be   passed   forthwith    making   women   eligible    as    Members  of 
Parliament. ' ' 

For,  276;  Against,  27. 

[The  Minority  consisted  of : — 


Agnew,  Sir  G.  W.  (L). 
Anstruther-Gray,  Lt.- 
Col.  W.  (U). 
Archdale,     Lieut.  E. 

M.  (U). 
Banbury,  Sir  F.  (U). 
Oourthope,  Major  G. 

L.  (U). 

Oraik,  Sir  Henry  (U). 
Dalrymple,    Hon.  H. 

H.  (U). 
Du  Pre,  Major  W. 

(U). 


Foster,  P.  S.  (U). 
Gibbs,  Col.  G.  A.  (U). 
Gretton,  J.  (U). 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 

(U). 

Hunter,  Major  Sir 

Charles  (U> 
Jardine,  E.  (U). 
Layland-Barratt, 

Sir  F.  (L). 
Meux,  Adml.  Hon.  Sir 
Hedworth  (U). 
Mount,  W.  A.  (U). 


Nicholson,  W.  G.  (U). 
Peto,  B.  E.  (U). 
Samuels,  A.  W.  (U). 
Seely,  Lt.-Col.  Sir 

C.  H.  (L). 
Stanier,  Capt.   Sir  B. 
(U). 

Terrell,  Henry  (U). 
Warde,  Col.  C.  E.  (U). 
Williams,  Col.  Sir 

Robert  (U). 
Wright,  H.  F.  (U). 
YaterCol.  C.  E.  (U).] 
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I.-IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

It  would  be   laughable  to  attempt  to 
The  Fifty-first      describe  in  a  page  all  that  has  happened  in 
Month.  this  last,  month  ;  it  would  be  equally  foolish 

to  imagine  that  by  the  time  these  lines  are 
read  what  is  stated  will  be  a  complete  account  of  the  situation. 

Summarily  it  has  been  a  month  of  crowning  mercies,  as  the 
result  of  which  peace  is  certainly  within  sight  if  not  within  reach. 
Bulgaria's  example  in  ceasing  to  be  a  belligerent  has  been  followed 
by  Turkey  and  Austria-Hungary.  Turkey  stayed  in  the  war  long 
enough  to  suffer  final  and  overwhelming  defeat  both  in  Palestine 
and  Mesopotamia — a  wonderful  triumph  for  British  sea-power  and 
the  British  Army,  in  which  India  played  a  notably  gallant  part. 
Austria  stayed  in  long  enough  to  suffer  a  sweeping  defeat  on  the 
Italian  Front,  to  which  (it  should  be  noted)  a  contingent  of  British 
troops  contributed.  But  a  good  deal  more  has  happened  to  Austria- 
Hungary  than  this  defeat  of  her  soldiers.  Emperor  Charles's  king- 
dom has  dissolved  and  is  dissolving  into  its  component  parts,  and  at 
the  moment  of  writing  no  one  can  say  where  the  process  will  stop. 
It  is  a  fitting  Nemesis  for  the  Power  which  launched  the  Serbian 
ultimatum,  for  the  Power  which  throughout  its  existence  has 
behaved  cruelly  and  tyrannically  to  subject  races  and  minorities. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  long  it  is  before  Germany  is  also 
willing  to  bow  to  the  logic  of  events.  The  interchange  of  Notes 
between  the  German  Government  and  President  Wilson  (full  parti- 
culars of  which  are  given  in  a  succeeding  section)  is  conclusive  proof 
that  the  German  game  is  up  and  that  the  Germans  know  it.*  It  has 
been  a  bad  game,  wickedly  planned  and  even  more  wickedly  played. 
There  are  some  indications  that  the  militarists  are  definitely  beaten 
and  their  policy  discarded  ;  Ludendorff's  resignation  may  be  even 
more  significant  than  the  steps  taken  to  Parliamentarise  the  Govern- 
ment of  Germany.  Time  alone  can  show  whether  the  Germans, 
having  set  their  feet  upon  the  path  to  peace,  are  really  prepared 
to  go  its  whole  length,  and  whether  the  gamblers  will  contrive  to 
secure  one  last  throw. 

As  we  write  the  Allies  are  in  council  at  Versailles  to  decide  the 
terms  of  the  armistice  which  they  are  willing  to  grant  Germany 
and  (as  we  imagine)  tr>  settle  the  main  lines  of  the  peace  which 
is  to  be  the  inevitable  outoome  of  the  armistice.  The  task  before 
the  Allies  is  not  an  easy  one,  for  there  are  varying  points  of  view 
to  be  adjusted.  What  we  hope  and  expect  is  that  the  rebuilding 
oi  Europe  will  be  carried  out  on  free  and  liberal  lines  with  a  League 
of  Nations  to  keep  the  world  safe  for  democracy  in  the  difficult 
future  that  peace  will  mean  for  us  all. 

*  On  the  Western  Fro-nt  the  Germans  have  been  compelled  to  eive  up 
POMemon i  of  the  entire  Belgian  coast  and  have  been  driven  ou^-largely 
owmr,  to  the  «ucoessefl  of  British  Armies-^of  the  large  industrial  section,  of 
France,  of  which  Lille  M  the  centre. 
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On  October  9th  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who 
The  Prime  Minister   was  then  in  Paris,  dispatched  the  following 
to  Sir  D.  Haig.       message    to     Field-Marshal    Sir  Douglas 
Haig  :— 

"  I  have  just  heard  from  Marshal  Foch  of  the  brilliant  victory  won 
by  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Armies,  and  I  wish  to  express  to  yourself, 
to  General  Home,  General  Byng,  and  General  Rawlinson  and  all  the 
officers  and  men  under  your  command,  my  sincerest  congratulations  on 
the  great  and  significant  success  which  the  British  Army,  with  their 
American  brothers-in-arms,  have  gained  during  the  past  few  days. 

"  The  courage  and  tenacity  with  which  the  troops  of  the  Empire,  after 
withstanding  the  terrific  enemy  onslaughts  of  the  spring  of  this  year, 
have  again  resumed  the  offensive,  with  such  decisive  results,  is  the 
greatest  chapter  in  our  military  history. 

"  The  smashing  of  the  great  defensive  system  erected  by  the  enemy 
in  the  West,  and  claimed  by  him  to  be  impregnable,  is  a  feat  of  which 
we  are  all  justly  proud  and  for  which  the  Empire  will  ever  be  grateful." 


Admiral  Sims,  of  the  U.S. A    Navy,  in 
U.S.A.  Tribute      a  speech  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on 
to  Our  Navy.       October  11th,  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
part  taken  in  the  war  by  the  British  Navy. 
He  called  attention  to  an  idea  that  was  abroad — at  least  in  the 
American  mind — that  the  American  Navy  had  been  doing  the  bulk 
of  the  business  over  here — at  least  half.    That,  Admiral  Sims  said, 
was  not  correct.    There  were  about  5,000  anti-submarine  craft 
operating  day  and  night,  and  the  American  craft  numbered  160, 
or    3    per    cent.    The    figures    were    about    the    same    in  the 
Mediterranean.    Again,  Americans  seemed  to  regard  it  as  a  miracle 
of  their  Navy  that  they  had  got  a  million  and  a  half  troops  here 
in  a  few  months  and  had  protected  them  on  the  way.    "  We  didn't 
do  that,"   said   Admiral   Sims;   "Great   Britain  did."  "She 
brought  over  two-thirds  of  them  and  escorted  a  half.    We  escort 
only  one-third  of  the  merchant  vessels  that  come  here."  Admiral 
S'ims  described  how  the  5,000  anti-submarine  craft  are  continuously 
at  work,  cutting  out  mines,  escorting  troop  ships,  and  making  it 
possible  for  the  Allies  to  go  ahead  and  win  the  war.    "  The  reason 
they  can  do  this,"  he  said,  "  is  because  up  in  the  North  Sea  some- 
where lying  at  anchor  is  the  great  British  Grand  Fleet.  They 
can  do  this  work  because  the  British  Grand  Fleet  is  so  powerful 
that  the  German  High  Seas  Fleet  has  to  stay  at  home.    If  a 
catastrophe  should  happen  to  the  British  Grand  Fleet,  there  is  no 
power  on  earth  that  can  save  us,  for  then  the  German  High  Seas 
Fleet  can  come  out  and  sweep  the  seas.    The  British  Grand  Fleet 
is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  cause  of  the  whole  of  the  Allies." 
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Sir   Douglas   Haig's   Despatch   on  the 
Sir  Douglas        G-erman  offensive  in  March  and  the  Allied 
Haig's  Despatch,     retreat,  dated  July  20th,  1918,  was  pub- 
lished on  October  21st.    It  covers  the  period 
following  the  actions  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambrai  in  the  first  week 
#f  December,   1917.    Sir  Douglas  Haig  describes  the  situation 
which  made  necessary  the   adoption  of   a  defensive  policy  last 
December.    Kussia  as  a  belligerent  had  disappeared,  and  a  transfer 
of  German  divisions  from  the  Russian  to  the  Western  Front  had 
begun.    The  Army  of  the  United  States  required  time  to  develop 
its  full  strength.    "  Orders  were  issued  early  in  December  having 
for  their   object  immediate  preparation  to  meet  a  strong  and 
sustained  hostile  offensive."    These  preparations  concerned  a  total 
front  (extended  by  28  miles  taken  over  from  the  French  in  January) 
of  126  miles. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  tells  of  the  reorganisation  of  his  Armies.  The 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  British  forces  during  1917  had  left  the 
Army  at  a  low  ebb  in  regard  both  to  training  and  number.  It 
was  necessary  to  fill  up  the  ranks  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  to 
provide  ample  facilities  for  training.  Divisions  were  reorganised 
from  a  13-battalion  to  a  10-battalion  basis.  A  vast  amount  of 
work  had  to  be  done  in  the  construction  of  defences,  and  all  avail- 
able men  of  the  fighting  units  and  all  labour  units  were  employed 
on  the  task,  which  involved  the  remodelling  of  old  systems,  the 
construction  of  new  systems,  the  building  of  roads,  and  the  laying 
of  railways.  All  this  was  going  on  in  those  winter  months  when 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  daily  despatches,  as  we  remember,  told  only  of 
"  minor  enterprises,"  undertaken  "  to  keep  us  informed  regarding 
the  dispositions  and  intentions  of  the  German  forces  opposed  to  us." 
The  enemy  was  not  idle.  He  made  frequent  local  attacks  on  the 
Cambrai  front  and  in  the  Ypres  sector,  as  a  result  of  which  "  small 
modifications  were  made  in  the  line  held  by  us,"  Sir  Douglas  Haig's 
policy  being  "  to  avoid  involving  troops  in  struggles  for  non- 
essential positions." 

The  Enemy's  Strength. 
Towards  the  middle  of  February,  1918,  it  became  evident  that 
the  enemy  was  preparing  for  a  big  offensive.  He  was  swinging 
great  reinforcements  over  from  the  Eastern  and  the  Italian  fronts. 
By  March  21st  he  had  192  infantry  divisions  on  the  Western  front, 
as  against  146  on  November  1st,  1917.  His  preparation  for  an 
offensive  (as  aerial  reconnaissances  showed)  were  particularly 
marked  opposite  the  positions  of  our  Third  and  Fifth  Armies.  Sir 
Douglas  Haig  describes  the  British  dispositions  to  meet  the  enemy's 
offensive  and  the  enemy's  dispositions  so  far  as  they  were  known 
to  him.  All  this  makes  very  interesting  reading  in  detail,  but  the 
Despatch  is  one  of  unusual  length,  and  our  space  will  permit  only 
of  one  or  two  striking  extracts  which  may  serve  to  indicate  in  some 
measure  the  formidable  character  of  the  enemy's  attempt  to  over- 
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whelm  us,  and  the  superb  way  in  which  our  soldiers  opposed  the 
onrush  of  fearful  odds.  In  all  at  least  sixty-four  German  divisions 
took  part  in  the  first  day  of  the  battle,  a  number  considerably 
exceeding  the  total  forces  composing  the  entire  British  Army  in 
France.  The  majority  of  these  divisions  had  spent  many  weeks 
and  even  months  in  concentrated  training  for  offensive  operations, 
and  had  reached  a  high  pitch  of  technical  excellence  in  the  attack. 

To  meet  this  assault  the  Third  Army  (General  Byng's)  disposed 
of  eight  divisions  in  line  on  the  front  of  the  enemy's  initial  attack, 
with  seven  divisions  available  in  reserve.  The  Fifth  Army  (General 
Gough's)  disposed  of  fourteen  divisions  and  three  cavalry  divisions, 
of  which  three  infantry  divisions  and  three  cavalry  divisions  were 
in  reserve.  The  total  British  force  on  the  original  battle  front, 
therefore,  on  the  morning  of  March  21st  was  twenty-nine  infantry 
divisions  and  three  cavalry  divisions,  of  which  nineteen  infantry 
divisions  were  in  line. 

Launched  on  a  front  of  about  fifty-four  miles  on  March  21st, 
the  area  of  the  German  offensive  spread  northwards  on  March  28th, 
until  from  La  Fere  to  beyond  Gavrelle  some  sixty-three  miles  of 
our  former  line  were  involved.  On  this  front  a  total  of  seventy- 
three  German  divisions  were  engaged  during  March  against  the 
Third  and  Fifth  Armies  and  the  right  of  the  First  Army,  and  were 
opposed  in  the  first  place  by  twenty-two  British  infantry  divisions 
in  line,  with  twelve  infantry  divisions  and  three  cavalry  divisions 
in  close  reserve. 

As  eoon  as  it  became  evident  that  the  enemy  had  thrown 
practically  the  whole  of  his  striking  force  against  this  one  battle 
front,  it  became  both  possible  and  necessary  to  collect  additional 
reserves  from  the  remainder  of  the  front,  and  hurry  them  to  the 
battlefield.  Plans  previously  drawn  up  to  meet  such  an  eventuality 
were  put  into  execution  at  once,  and  before  the  end  of  March,  by 
which  date  the  principal  German  effort  had  been  broken,  a  further 
force  of  eight  British  divisions  were  brought  south  and  sent  into 
the  fight.  Prior  to  April  9th  four  other  British  divisions  were 
engaged,  making  a  total  of  forty-six  British  infantry  divisions  and 
three  cavalry  divisions  employed  on  the  Somme  battle  front. 
The  Retreat  of  the  Fifth  Army. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig  tells  at  great  length  the  story  of  the  opening 
of  the  attack  and  of  our  subsequent  retreat  on  the  German  battle 
front,  and  of  the  enemy's  many  attempts,  brought  to  a  close  at  the 
beginning  of  April  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  British  and  the 
French  Armies.  In  analysing  the  reasons  for  the  retreat  of  the 
Fifth  Army  (General  Gough's)  he  says : — 

(1)  "  In  the  first  place,  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  the  Fifth  Army 
were  inadequate  to  meet  and  hold  an  attack  in  such  strength  as  that 
actually  delivered  by  the  enemy  on  its  front. 

The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  has  already  been  pointed  out  in 
paragraph  9  of  this  report,  in  which  the  relative  importance  of  the 
various  portions  of  the  line  held  by  the  British  Army  was  explained. 
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The  extent  of  our  front  made  it  impossible,  with  the  forces  under  my 
•command,  to  have  adequate  reserves  at  all  points  threatened.  It  was 
therefore  necessary  to  ensure  the  safety  of  certain  sectors  which  were  vital 
and  to  accept  risks  at  others. 

In  certain  sectors,  particularly  in  the  northern  and  central  portions 
of  my  front,  it  was  of  vital  importance  that  no  ground  should  be  given 
up  to  the  enemy.  In  the  southern  sector  alone  it  was  possible  under 
extreme  pressure  to  give  ground  to  some  extent  without  serious  conse- 
quences, over  the  area  devastated  by  the  enemy  in  his  retreat  in  the 
spring  of  1917.  The  troops  holding  this  latter  part  of  the  front  could 
fall  back  to  meet  their  reinforcements,  which  need  not  necessarily  be 
pushed  forward  so  far  or  so  rapidly  as  elsewhere.  Moreover,  the 
southern  sector  could  be  reinforced  with  French  troops  more  easily 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  British  line.  I  therefore  considered  it 
unsound  to  maintain  a  considerable  force  of  reserves  south  of  the  River 
Somme,  while  it  was  yet  unknown  where  and  to  what  extent  the  enemy 
would  commit  his  reserves. 

The  Fifth  Army  was  instructed  early  in  February  to  act  accordingly, 
both  in  regard  to  defensive  preparations  on  the  ground  and  in  the 
actual  conduct  of  the  defence 

(2)  The  front  south  of  the  River  Omignon  was  taken  over  by  the 
British  only  some  seven  weeks  before  the  enemy's  attack,  a  period 
insufficient  to  ensure  that  the  scheme  of  defence  would  be  in  an  efficient 
state  of  preparation.  During  the  winter  it  had  been  possible  to  hold 
the  defences  in  this  sector  very  lightly,  and  they  were  consequently 
in  themselves  inadequate  to  meet  any  serious  form  of  attack. 

Much  work,  therefore,  had  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Fifth  Army, 
and  strenuous  efforts  were  made  with  such  resources  as  were  available 
to  improve  the  deienoes  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Great  difficulties, 
however,  were  met  with  in  the  devastated  area.  The  roads  were  in  a  bad 
condition,  there  was  no  light  railway  system,  the  broad-gauge  system  was 
deficient,  and  there  was  a  serious  lack  of  accommodation  for  the  troops. 
The  amount  of  labour  at  our  disposal  being  limited,  all  available  labour 
units  in  rear  of  the  forward  defensive  zones  were  allotted  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Peronne  bridgehead  defences,  which  were  considered 
of  primary  importance,  with  the  result  that  practically  no  work  had 
been  carried  out  with  the  object  of  securing  the  line  of  the  River 
Somme  itself. 

(3)  The  thick  fog  which  enveloped  the  battlefield  on  the  mornings 
of  March  21st  and  22nd,  undoubtedly  masked  the  fire  of  artillery,  rifles, 
and  machine-guns.  Where  the  troops  on  the  ground  were  more 
numerous,  this  was  not  of  such  extreme  importance,  but  where  the 
defences  were  more  lightly  held,  as  in  the  southern  sector  of  the  Fifth 
Army  front,  and  depended  for  their  maintenance  on  the  cross  fire  of 
artillery  and  machine-guns,  the  masking  of  our  fire  enabled  the  enemy 
to  penetrate  and  turn  the  flanks  of  certain  important  localities. 

(4)  On  the  extreme  right,  the  valley  of  the  River  Oise,  normally 
marshy  and  almost  impassable  during  the  early  spring,  was,  owing  te» 
the  exceptionally  dry  weather,  passable  for  infantry  almost  everywhere, 
ami  formed  no  serious  obstacle.  This  applies  equally  to  the  valley  of 
the  River  Somme,  which  in  the  latter  stage  of  the  battle  was  easily 
negotiated  by  the  hostile  infantry  between  the  recognized  points  of 
passage.  A  much  larger  number  of  troops  would  therefore  have  been 
requ;red  to  render  the  defence  of  these  rivers  secure.  These  forces, 
however,  were  not  available  except  at  the  expense  of  other  and  more 
vital  portions  of  my  front,  and  as  the  exceptional  weather  conditions 
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could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  enemy  at  the  time  when  the  pre- 
parations for  his  offensive  were  undertaken,  there  was  a  strong  pos- 
sibility that  he  would  not  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  them. 

(5)  For  some  time  prior  to  March  21st  it  was  known  that  the  enemy 
had  been  making  extensive  preparations  for  an  offensive  on  the  Reims 
front,  and  that  these  preparations  were  already  far  advanced.  As 
pointed  out  above,  the  bombardment  on  the  battle  front  had  been  accom- 
panied by  great  artillery  activity  on  both  sides  of  Reims.  It  coukl 
not  be  determined  with  certainty  that  this  was  a  feint  until  the  attack 
upon  the  British  had  been  in  progress  for  some  days.  The  enemy  might 
have  employed  a  portion  of  his  reserves  in  this  sector,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  possibility  necessarily  influenced  the  distribution  and 
utilization  of  the  French  reserves. 

A  later  section  of  the  Despatch  describes  the  military  operations 
on  the  Northern  Front  and  the  Battle  of  the  Lys,  operations  which 
filled  the  month  of  April.  By  the  close  of  that  month  the  enemy's 
advance  was  "  definitely  held  on  both  the  Southern  and  the 
Northern  battle  fronts." 

The  Task  of  the  British  Armies. 
In  the  Somme  battle,  by  the  end  of  March,  in  addition  to  some 
ten  German  divisions  engaged  against  the  French,  a  total  of 
seventy -three  German  divisions'  were  engaged  and  fought  to  a  stand- 
still by  forty-two  British  infantry  divisions  and  three  cavalry 
divisions. 

In  the  Lys  battle,  prior  to  April  30th  the  enemy  engaged 
against  the  British  forces  a  total  of  forty-two  divisions,  of  which 
thirty-three  were  fresh  and  nine  had  fought  previously  on  the 
Somme.  Against  these  forty-two  German  divisions  twenty-five 
British  divisions  were  employed,  of  which  eight  were  fresh  and 
seventeen  had  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  Somme  battle. 

In  the  six  weeks  of  almost  constant  fighting,  from  March  21st 
to  April  30th,  a  total  of  fifty-five  British  infantry  divisions  and 
three  cavalry  divisions  was  employed  on  the  battle  fronts  against  a 
force  of  109  different  German  divisions.  During  this  period  a  total 
of  141  different  German  divisions  were  engaged  against  the  com- 
bined British  and  French  forces. 

A  Great  Tribute  to  Our  Soldiers. 
Sir  Douglas  Haig  closes  his  Despatch  with  a  great  tribute  to 
the  bravery  and  endurance  of  the  British  troops : — 

The  splendid  qualities  displayd  by  all  ranks  and  services  throughout 
the  Somme  and  Lys  battles  make  it  possible  to  view  with  coufidence 
whatever  further  tests  the  future  may  bring. 

On  March  21st  the  troops  of  the  Fifth  and  Third  Armies  had  the 
glory  of  sustaining  the  first  and  heaviest  blow  of  the  German  offensive. 
Though  assailed  by  a  concentration  of  hostile  forces  which  the  enemy 
might  well  have  considered  overwhelming,  they  held  up  the  German 
attack  at  all  points  for  the  greater  part  of  two  days,  thereby  rendering 
a  service  to  their  country  and  to  the  Allied  cause  the  value  of  which 
^cannot  be  over-estimated.    Thereafter  through  many  days  of  heavy  and 
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continuous  rearguard  fighting,  they  succeeded  in  presenting  a  barrier 
to  the  enemy's  advance  until  such  time  as  the  arrival  of  British  and 
French  reinforcements  enabled  his  progress  to  be  checked. 

In  the  battle  of  the  Lys,  many  of  the  same  divisions  which  had  just 
passed  through  the  furnace  of  the  Somme  found  themselves  exposed 
to  the  full  fury  of  a  second  great  offensive  by  fresh  German  forces. 
Despite  this  disadvantage  they  gave  evidence  in  many  days  of  close 
and  obstinate  fighting  that  their  spirit  was  as  high  as  ever  and  their 
courage  and  determination  unabated.  Both  by  them  and  by  the  divi- 
sions freshly  engaged  every  yard  of  ground  was  fiercely  disputed,  until 
troops  were  overwhelmed  or  ordered  to  withdraw.  Such  withdrawals 
as  were  deemed  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  battle  were  carried  out 
successfully  and  in  good  order. 

At  no  time,  either  on  the  Somme  or  on  the  Lys,  was  there  anything 
approaching  a  breakdown  of  command  or  a  failure  of  moral.  Under 
conditions  that  made  rest  and  sleep  impossible  for  days  together,  and 
called  incessantly  for  the  greatest  physical  exertion  and  quickness  of 
thought,  officers  and  men  remained  undismayed,  realising  that  for  the 
time  being  they  must  play  a  waiting  game,  and  determined  to  make  the 
enemy  pay  the  full  price  for  the  success  which  for  the  moment  was  his. 

Some  detailed  references  to  various  arms  of  the  Forces  at  his 
disposal  must  not  be  omitted.  "  The  British  infantryman  has 
always  had  the  reputation  of  fighting  his  best  in  an  uphill  battle, 
and  time  and  again  in  the  history  of  our  country,  by  sheer  tenacity 
and  determination  of  purpose,  has  won  victory  from  a  numerically 
superior  foe.  Thrown  once  more  upon  the  defensive  by  circum- 
stances over  which  he  had  no  control,  but  which  will  not  persist,  he 
has  shown  himself  to  possess  in  full  measure  the  traditional  qualities 
of  his  race."  "  The  loss  of  artillery  in  the  series  of  battles,  though 
considerable,  might  well  have  been  much  greater  but  for  tbe  courage, 
skill,  and  resource  displayed  by  all  the  ranks  of  the  artillery,  both 
heavy  and  field,  and  but  for  the  constant  efforts  made  to  maintain 
close  co-operation  between  artillery  and  infantry."  "  Throughout 
the  period  of  active  operations  our  airmen  have  established  and 
maintained  a  superiority  over  the>  enemy's  air  forces  without  parallel 
since  the  days  of  the  first  Somme  battle.  Not  content  with  destroy- 
ing the  enemy  in  the  air,  they  have  vigorously  attacked  his  infantry, 
^uns,  and  transport  with  bombs  and  machine-gun  fire,  and  in 
fighting  south  of  the  Somme  in  particular  gave  invaluable  assistance 
to  the  infantry  by  these  means  on  numerous  occasions.  In  addition, 
the  usual  work  of  reconnaissance,  photography,  artillery  co-opera- 
tion, and  bombing  has  been  carried  out  vigorously  and  with  remark- 
able results."  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  fighting  Tanks  took 
part  in  numerous  successful  counter-attacks,  many  of  which  were 
instrumental  in  checking  the  enemy's  progress  at  critical  points. 
On  these  occasions  Tanks  have  shown  that  they  possess  capabilities 
in  defence  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  those  which  they  have  already 
proved  in  attack."  "  In  the  course  of  the  recent  fighting  officers 
and  men  of  the  Machine  Gun  Corps  have  furnished  innumerable 
examples  of  the  utmost  resolution,  courage,  and  skill  in  the  use  of 
their  weapons." 
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In  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Treatment  of        October  29th,  the  Government  was  sharply 
Prisoners  of  War.   criticized  for  its  handling  of  the  question  of 
Prisoners  of  War  in  Germany.    The  debate 
was  raised  on  a  motion  for  the  adjournment  by  General  Sir  Ivor 
Phillips  (L)  who  complained  that  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  the 
whole  treatment  of  this  question  had  been  most  unsatisfactory,  and 
that  the  Government  had  failed  in  every  contract  they  made  with 
the  prisoners     The  representatives  of  the  Government  who  had 
negotiated  about  the  prisoners,  he  said,  "  were  men  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  their  task,  and  had  treated  the  matter  with  levity." 

Captain  C.  Craig,  Unionist  member  for  South  Antrim,  who  was 
himself  a  prisoner  of  war  for  two  years,  declared  that  in  his 
experience  the  Government  had  not  done  all  that  it  could  have  done — 
in  fact,  it  did  very  little,  or  anything  for  the  prisoners.  The 
Government  could  have  made  the  lot  of  thousands  of  men  living  lives 
of  misery  in  Germany  much  different  if  they  had  done  their  duty. 
Captain  Craig  described  the  War  Office  as  "  a  corporation  without 
a  soul,"  and  severely  criticised  the  work  of  the  Prisoners  of  War 
Committee.  The  prisoners  of  war  in  Germany  regarded  Lord 
Newton  as  a  man  who  took  an  entirely  wrong  view  of  the  nature 
and  mentality  of  the  German  character.  He  thought  that  the 
German  was  a  humane  and  ordinary  gentleman,  whereas  the 
prisoners  at  any  rate  looked  upon  the  German  as  a  brute.  Lord 
Newton  apparently  thought  that  the  Germans  could  be  brought  to 
reason  by  corresponding  with  them  as  one  honourable  enemy  would 
do  with  another.  The  prisoners  found  out  after  a  very  short 
experience  in  Germany  that  the  only  argument  and  logic  that  the 
German  understood  was  the  argument  of  the  big  stick — an  argu- 
ment he  was  very  fond  of  applying  when  he  had  you  in  his  power, 
and  which  he  (Captain  Craig)  was  very  glad  to  know  we  were  apply- 
ing to  the  German  at  the  front  at  the  present  time.  The  prisoners' 
complaint  was  that  that  argument  was  never  used  in  their  interests. 

After  giving  details  of  the  bad  treatment  meted  out  to  prisoners 
of  war  Captain  Craig  urged  that  it  should  be  made  quite  clear  either 
in  the  armistice  or  by  public  statement  that  justice  would  be  done 
to  those  inhuman  wretches  who  had  treated  our  prisoners  in  such 
a  vile  and  barbarous  manner.  He  appealed  for  an  immediate 
declaration  to  Germany  that  unless  the  barbarities  ceased  we  should 
take  reprisals.  "  There  is  a  soft,  silly,  sentimental  feeling  in  this 
country,"  Captain  Craig  said,  "  that  reprisals  must  under  no  circum- 
stances be  resorted  to.  That  they  are  not  British  and  Christian. 
That  is  absolute  nonsense.  .  .  .  You  ought  to  be  brave  enough 
when  you  know  that  your  own  people  are  being  done  to  death  in 
Germany  to  say,  '  We  will  take  the  Germans  we  have  here,  and 
for  every  man  you  kill  in  Germany  we  will  kill  one  German  here.' 
So  long  as  these  Germans  are  cruel  and  kill  thousands  of  our  men 
in  Germany  I  maintain  that  justice  demands  that  precisely  the  same 
treatment  should  be  meted  out  to  Germans  here." 
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Captain  Stanley  Wilson  (U),  speaking  as  another  member  of 
the  House  who  had  suffered  captivity,  said  the  Austrians  had 
certainly  done  their  best  for  the  Eugiish  and  French  prisoners. 
They  had  perpetrated  no  deliberate  cruelties  and  they  had  given 
them  what  they  could  in  the  way  of  food ;  but  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  Austrians  had  themselves  for  two  years  been  on  the  verge 
of  starvation. 

Sir  George  Cave,  replying  for  the  Government,  said  the 
charter  of  the  prisoners  of  war  was  found  in  the  two 
Geneva  Conventions  of  1864  and  1906,  and  in  the  Articles 
of  The  Hague  Convention  of  1899  and  1907,  which  set 
out  conditions  for  humane  treatment  and  terms  of  employ- 
ment. "  When  the  history  of  this  war  comes  to  be  written," 
he  continued,  "  I  think  it  will  be  said  that  those  rules  of  international 
law,  which  are  also  the  rules  of  humanity,  have  been  observed  in 
this  country — and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  said  that  they  have  been  over 
and  over  again  flagrantly  broken  by  all  our  enemies,  with  the 
exception  perhaps  of  Austria-Hungary.  In  Germany,  in  particular, 
our  British  prisoners  have  been  underfed,  overworked,  robbed,  and 
cruelly  handled." 

Sir  George  Cave  said  that  the  facts  had  been  carefully  collected 
as  to  where  the  main  cruelties  and  inhumanities  had  been  committed. 
The  camps  differed  very  much  according  to  the  character  of  the  com- 
mandant and  of  the  army  corps  commander.  Some  camps  were,  at 
all  events  now,  reasonably  well  organised,  letters  were  reasonably 
well  delivered,  and,  what  was  most  important  of  all,  the  parcels 
were  delivered  with  reasonable  celerity  without  anything  being  taken 
from  them.  There  were  other  camps  where  the  conditions  were 
unspeakable  ;  the  cruelty,  inhumanity,  and  brutality  going  on  were 
almost  past  the  belief  of  any  human  being.  Sir  George  Cave  quoted 
a  series  of  cases  of  abominable  treatment,  and  said  the  names  of 
the  responsible  people  were  known,  and  would  be  made  use  of. 
"  Germany  has  a  debt  to  pay,"  he  said,  "  and  ought  to  be  made  to 
pay."  He  announced  that  the  liberation  of  prisoners  would  be  a 
condition  of  any  armistice  that  might  be  arranged.  As  to  the 
question  of  punishing  the  guilty  and  as  to  the  question  of  reprisals, 
he  said  : — 

"  I  agree  very  strongly  that  the  guilty  individuals  must  be  punished. 
We!  have  to  take  these  people  by  the  throat  if  we  can  and  let  the  punish- 
ment given  to  them  be  an  example  for  generations  to  come.  I  hope  that 
we  shall  do  all  in  our  power  to  get  hold  of  these  men  and  have  them 
punished.  We  know  the  names  of  many;  we  have  a  list;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  publish  it  now,  because  that  would  be  to  take  the  best  way  of 
enabling  them  to  get  out  of  our  power.  But  we  have  the  names  and  are 
completing  the  record,  and  we  are  taking  steps,  with  legal  help,  to  put 

,?!Jiries  mto  shape  so  that  they  may  be  available  when  the  time  comes. 

'  There  is  one  other  resource  which  we  have — the  resource  of  reprisals. 
Reprisals  are  an  expedient  recognized  by  all  civilized  countries.  I  have 
always  believed  in  them,  not  of  course  as  a  method  of  punishment,  but 
as  a  means  of  compelling  the  enemy  to  keep  to  the  rules  and  to  cease 
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from  the  crimes  which  he  is  committing.  It  is  prevention  and  not  pun- 
ishment. If  reprisals  are  limited  to  that  my  conscience  at  any  rate- 
makes  no  protest.  We  must  not  use  reprisals  so  as  to  injure  our  own  men. 
That  is  the  first  thing  to  remember.  It  is  no  use  saying  "  The  Germans 
are  starving  or  overworking  our  prisoners.  Let  us  shoot  a  few  Germans." 
These  are  the  men  who  have  no  son  in  Germany,  because  the  first  thing 
that  would  happen  if  we  took  such  reprisals  would  be  that  revenge  would 
be  taken  on  our  own  defenceless  men  in  German  hands.  To  say  that 
because  there  is  improper  treatment  of  our  prisoners  in  German  camps 
we  will  take  a  step  like  that  would  only  be  to  harm  our  prisoners 
themselves." — (House  of  Commons,  October  29th  1918.) 

Sir  George  Cave  defended  Lord  Newton  against  the  attacks  made 
upon  him  in  the  course  of  the  debate.  "Lord  Newton,"  he  said, 
"  has  worked  for  years  as  head  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  Department  y 
which  under  his  control  and  direction  has  done  a  great  work  in 
collecting  facts  and  protesting  against  breaches  of  agreement  and 
against  maltreatment  of  prisoners.  Though  the  agreement  has  not 
been  ratified  our  prisoners  of  war  owe  the  noble  lord  a  great  debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  betterment  of  their  position  in  Germany  and 
elsewhere." 

British  Employment  for  German  Prisoners  of  War. 

Some  particulars  about  the  treatment  of  German  prisoners  of 
war  in  this  country  were  made  known  in  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  October  31st.  A  question  had  been  asked  if  German 
prisoners  were  employed  in  our  coal  mines,  and  Lord  Newton  replied 
that  none  were  so  employed  either  in  the  mines  or  on  the  surface. 
The  question  of  so  employing"  German  prisoners  had  been  frequently 
discussed  by  the  Coal  Controller  with  the  miners'  representatives, 
and  the  miners'  representatives  had  raised  various  objections, 
especially  concerned  with  questions  of  safety.  Negotiations  were 
still  going  on  and  the  Coal  Controller  had  hopes  that  the  miners' 
representatives  would  abandon  their  present  attitude,  at  least  with 
regard  to  development  work,  the  boring  of  fresh  pits,  and  work  of 
that  description.    As  to  the  de^y;  in  the  matter  Lord;  Newton  said : — 

"  I  confess  that,  speaking  for  myself,  I  share  the  surprise  expressed 
by  previous  speakers  that  this  question  has  not  attracted  greater  notice 
already.  There  are  thousands  of  British  prisoners  who  are  employed 
under  intolerably  hard  conditions  in  German  salt  mines  and  coal  mines, 
where  they  receive  abominable  treatment ;  and  it  is  a  most  extra-, 
ordinary  thing  to  me  that  at  this  moment,  when  a  vast  number  of 
people  are  clamouring  for  a  retaliation  in  some  form  or  other,  nobody 
seems  to  have  suggested  what  appears  to  be  the  very  obvious  course, 
that  German  prisoners  in  this  country  should  be  made  to  do  the  same 
sort  of  thing  which  British  prisoners  in  Germany  are  called  upon  to  do." 
—(House  of  Lords,  October  Zlst,  1918.) 

As  to  the  number  of  men  available,  Lord  Newton  said  there  were 
97,060  German  combatanti  prisoners  in  this  country,,  and  58,746  were 
in  regular  employment.  This  left  a  balance  of,  approximately, 
38,000  men  not  employed  in  regular  work,  and  of  the  38,000,  5,500 
are  officers;  10,500  approximately,  are  non-commissioned  officers; 
10,000  men  in  hospital ;  3,000  unfit  for  heavy  work  and  10,000  who 
have  recently  been  brought  over  from  France. 
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II—  GERMANY'S  PEACE  OVERTURES. 
The  Approach  to  an  Armistice. 

A  first  claim  on  our  space  this  month  is  for  the  text  of  the 
highly  important  interchange  of  diplomatic  documents  between  the 
Central  Powers  and  President  Wilson,  all  tending  in  the  direction 
of  peace.  First,  we  reproduce  the  correspondence  between  Berlin 
and  Washington — that  between  Vienna  and  Washington  will  be 
found  in  a  later  section. 

Prince  Max  of  Baden,  the  new  German  Imperial  Chancellor, 
immediately  on  his  accession  to  office,  made  a  speech  in  which  he 
announced  that  he  had  sent  a  Note  to  President  Wilson  requesting 
him  to  take  steps  for  the  restoration  of  peace.  President  Wilson 
promptly  asked  if  Germany  accepted  the  terms  he  had  laid  down  in 
various  speeches  as  a  possible  basis  for  Peace,  and  he  asked  also  for 
whom  Prince  Max  was  speaking.  Prince  Max  then  dropped  out 
of  the  correspondence,  which  was  taken  up  by  Herr  Self,  the  German 
Foreign  Secretary.  Herr  Solf  declared  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment accepted  President  Wilson's  terms,  and  said  that  he  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  German  Government  and  of  the  German  people." 

Piesident  Wilson  replied  with  a  peremptory  demand  that  before 
he  could  consider  the  question  of  inviting  the  Allies  to  negotiate, 
Germany  must  cease  her  inhuman  practices  on  land  and  sea,  and  (in 
short)  throw  over  her  military  masters.  Herr  Solf  gave  an  assurance 
that  what  the  President  asked  should  be  given,  and  talked  about  the 
fundamental  changes  in  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Government 
which  had  recently  been  made  with  the  idea  (this  at  least  is  the 
German  pretence)  of  giving  the  voice  and  wishes  of  the  German 
peoples  a  means  of  expressing  themselves  in  the  Parliament. 

This,  in  briefest  outline,  is  the  tale  of  the  Notes  contained  in  the 
following  text. 

German  Chancellor's  Note. 

The  terms  of  the  German  Chancellor's  Note  (October  4th,  1918) 
are  as  follows  : — 

"  The  German  Government  requests  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  take  steps  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  to  notify 
all  belligerents  of  this  request,  and  to  invite  them  to  delegate  plenipoten- 
tiaries for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  negotiations. 

"  The  German  Government  accepts,  as  a  basis  for  the  peace  negotia- 
tions, the  programme  laid  down  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
in  his  Message  to  Congress  of  January  8th,  1918,  and  in  his  subsequent 
pronouncements,  particularly  in  his  address  of  September  27th,  1918. 

"In  order  to  avoid  further  bloodshed,  the  German  Government  re- 
quests the  President  of  the  United  States  to  bring  about  the  immediate 
conclusion  of  a  general  armistice  on  land,  on  water,  and  in  the  air. — 
Max  Prince  of  Baden,  Imperial  Chancellor. 
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The  U.S.  Reply  to  Prince  Max. 

The  Reply  of  the  United  States  Government,  signed  by  Mr. 
Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  was  dated  October  8th,  1918.  It 
ran : — 

"  Before  making  a  reply  to  the  request  of  the  Imperial  German 
Government,  and  in  order  that  the  reply  shall  be  as  candid  and  straight- 
forward as  the  momentous  interests  involved  require,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  deems  it  necessary  to  assure  himself  of  the  exact 
meaning  of  the  Note  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor. 

"  Does  the  Imperial  Chancellor  mean  that  the  Imperial  German 
Government  accepts  the  terms  laid  down  by  the  President  in  his  address 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  January  8th  last,  and  in  sub- 
sequent addresses,  and  that  its  object  in  entering  into  discussions 
would  be  only  to  agree  upon  the  practical  details  of  their  application? 

"The  President  feels  bound  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  suggestion 
of  an  armistice,  that  he  would  not  feel  at  liberty  to  propose  a  cessation 
of  arms  to  the  Governments  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  associated  against  the  Central  Powers  so  long  as  the  Armies 
of  those  Powers  are  upon  their  soil. 

"  'The  good  faith  of  any  discussion  would  manifestly  depend  upon 
the  consent  of  the  Central  Powers  immediately  to  withdraw  their  forces 
everywhere  from  invaded  territory. 

"  The  President  also  feels  that  he  is  justified  in  asking  whether  the 
Imperial  Chancellor  is  speaking  merely  for  the  constituted  authorities 
of  the  Empire  who  have  so  far  conducted  the  war. 

"  He  deems  the  answer  to  these  questions  vital  from  every  point  of 
View. ' ' 

German  Foreign  Secretary's  Note. 

The  German  Government's  next  communication  was  sent  in  the 
name  of  Herr  Solf,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  on  October  12th.  It 
ran : — 

"  The  German  Government  has  accepted  the  terms  laid  down  by 
President  Wilson  in  his  Address  of  January  8th  and  in  his  subsequent 
Addresses  on  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  peace  of  justice.  Conse- 
quently, its  object  in  entering  into  discussions  would  be  only  to  agree 
upon  practical  details  of  the  application  of  these  terms. 

"  The  German  Government  believes  that  the  Governments  of  the 
Powers  associated  with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  also  adopt 
the  position  taken  by  President  Wilson  in  his  Address. 

"  The  German  Government,  in  accordance  with  the  Austro-Hun- 
garian  Government,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  an  armistice, 
declares  itself  ready  to  comply  with  the  propositions  of  the  President 
in  regard  to  evacuation.  The  German  Government  suggests  that  the 
President  may  occasion  the  meeting  of  a  mixed  Commission  for  making 
the  necessary  arrangements  concerning  the  evacuation. 

"  The  present  German  Government,  which  has  undertaken  the  respon- 
sibility for  this  step  towards  peace,  has  been  formed  by  conferences 
and  in  agreement  with  the  great  majority  of  the  Reichstag.  The 
Chancellor,  supported  in  all  of  his  actions  by  the  will  of  this  majority, 
speaks  in  the  name  of  the  German  Government  and  of  the  German 
people." 
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U.S.  Answer  to  Herr  Solf  (No.  i). 

President  Wilson's  answer  was  despatched  by  Mr.  Lansing  on 
October  14th.    It  was  in  these  terms: — 

"  The  unqualified  acceotance  by  the  present  German  Government 
and  by  a  large  majority  of  the  German  Reichstag  of  the  terms  laid 
down  by  the  President  of  the  United.  States  of  America  in  his 
addresses  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  January  8th,  1918, 
and  in  his  subsequent  addresses  justifies  the  President  in  making  a 
frank  and  direct  statement  of  his  decision  in  regard  to  the  communica- 
tions of  the  German  Government  of  the  8th  and  12th  of  October,  1918, 

"It  must  be  dearly  understood  that  the  process  of  evacuation  and 
the  conditions  of  an  armistice  are  matters  which  must  be  left  to  the 
judgment  and  advice  of  the  military  advisers  of  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Allied  Governments,  and  the  President  feels 
it  his  duty  to  say  that  no  arrangement  can  be  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  which  does  not  provide  absolutely  satisfactory 
safeguards  and  guarantees  of  the  maintenance  of  the  present  military 
supremacy  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Allies  in  the 
field.  He  feels  confident  that  he  can  safely  assume  that  this  will  also  be 
the  judgment  and  decision  of  the  Allied  Governments. 

"  The  President  feels  that  it  is  also  his  duty  to  add  that  neither 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  nor,  he  is  quite  sure,  the  Govern 
ments  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated 
as  a  belligerent,  will  consent  to  consider  an  armistice  so  long  as  the 
armed  forces  of  Germany  continue  the  illegal  and  inhumane  practices 
which  they  persist  in.  At  the  very  time  the  German  Government 
approaches  the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  proposals  of 
peace  its  submarines  are  engaged  in  sinking  passenger  ships  at  sea,  and 
not  the  ships  alone,  but  the  very  boats  in  which  their  passengers  and 
crews  seek  to  make  their  way  to  safety ;  and  in  their  present  enforced 
withdrawal  from  Flanders  and  France  the  German  Armies  are  pursuing 
a  course  of  wanton  destruction  which  has  always  been  regarded  as  in 
direct  violation  of  the  rules  and  practices  of  civilized  warfare.  Cities 
and  villages,  if  not  destroyed,  are  being  stripped  not  only  of  all  they 
contain,  but  often  of  their  very  inhabitants.  The  nations  associated 
against  Germany  cannot  be  expected  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  arms 
while  acts  of  inhumanity,  spoliation,  and  desolation  are  being  con- 
tinued which  they  justly  look  upon  with  horror  and  witli  burning 
hearts." 

"  It  is  necessary  also,  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  possibility  of 
misunderstanding,  that  the  President  should  very  solemnly  call  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  Germany  to  the  language  and  plain 
intent  of  one  of  the  terms  of  peace  which  the  German  Government  has 
now  accepted.  It  is  contained  in  the  address  of  the  President  delivered 
at  Mount  Vernon  on  July  4th  last.    It  is  as  follows  :  — 

<:  The  destruction  of  every  arbitrary  power  anywhere  that  can 
separately,  secretly,  and  of  its  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of 
the  world ;  or,  if  it  cannot  be  presently  destroyed,  at  least  its  re- 
duction to  virtual  impotenoy." 

"  The  power  which  has  hitherto  controlled  the  German  nation  is  of 
the  sort  here  described  It  is  within  the  choice  of  the  German  nation 
to  alter  it.  The  President's  words  just  quoted  naturally  constitute  a 
condition  precedent  to  peace,  if  peace  is  to  come  by  the  action  of  the 
Lrerman  people  themselves. 
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Moreover,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  heart  of  the  present  difficulty 
has  been  reached.  It  may  be  that  future  wars  have  been  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  German  people,  but  the  present  war  has  not  been, 
and  it  is  with  the  present  war  that  we  are  dealing.  It  is  evident  that 
the  German  people  have  no  means  of  commanding  the  acquiescence 
of  the  military  authorities  of  the  Empire  in  the  popular  will,  that  the 
power  of  the  King  of  Prussia  to  control  the  policy  of  the  Empire  is 
unimpaired,  that  the  determining  initiative  still  remains  with  those 
who  have  hitherto  been  the  masters  of  Germany. 

Feeling  that  the  whole  peace  of  the  world  depends  now  on  plain 
speaking  and  straightforward  action,  the  President  deems  it  his  duty  to 
say,  without  any  attempt  to  soften  what  may  seem  harsh  words,  that 
the  nations  of  the  world  do  not  and  cannot  trust  the  word  of  those  who 
have  hitherto  been  the  masters  of  German  policy,  and  to  point  out  once 
more  that,  in  concluding  peace  and  attempting  to  undo  the  infinite 
injuries  and  injustices  of  this  war,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
cannot  deal  with  any  but  veritable  representatives  of  the  German  people, 
Avho  have  been  assured  of  a  genuine  constitutional  standing  as  the  real 
rulers  of  Germany. 

If  it  must  deal  with  the  military  masters  and  the  monarchical 
autocrats  of  Germany  now,  or  if  it  is  likely  to  have  to  deal  with  them 
later  in  regard  to  the  international  obligations  of  the  German  Empire, 
it  must  demand,  not  peace  negotiations,  but  surrender.  Nothing  can 
be  gained  by  leaving  this  essential  thing  unsaid. 

The  German  Note  No.  2. 

The  next  German  Reply  was  dated  October  20th  and  again 
signed  by  Herr  Solf,  Foreign  Secretary.    It  was  as  follows: — 

In  complying  with  the  proposal  to  evacuate  occupied  territories  the 
German  Government  started  from  the  standpoint  that  the  procedure  in 
this  evacuation  and  the  conditions  of  armistice  are  to  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  military  advisers,  and  that  the  present  relative  strength 
on  the  fronts  must  be  made  the  basis  of  arrangements  that  will  safeguard 
and  guarantee  it.  The  German  Government  leaves  it  to  the  President 
to  create  an  opportunity  to  settle  the  details.  It  trusts  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  will  approve  no  demand  that  would  be  irreconcilable 
with  the  honour  of  the  German  people  and  with  paving  the  way  to  a 
peace  of  justice. 

The  German  Government  protests  against  the  charge  of  illegal  and 
inhuman  practices  that  is  made  against  the  German  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  thereby  against  the  German  people.  Destructions  (Zerstorungen) 
will  ever  be  necessary  to  cover  a  retreat,  and  are  in  so  far  permitted  under 
international  law.  The  German  troops  have  the  strictest  instructions 
to  respect  private  propjerty  and  to  care  for  the  population  according  to 
their  ability.  Where,  notwithstanding  this,  excesses  occur,  the  guilty 
are  punished. 

The  German  Government  also  denies  that  in  sinking  ships  the  German 
Navy  has  purposely  destroyed  lifeboats  together  with  their  occupants. 
The  German  Government  suggests  that  in  all  these  points  the  facts 
shall  be  cleared  up  by  neutral  commissions. 
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In  order  to  avoid  everything  that  might  render  peace  work  more 
-difficult,  orders  have,  at  the  direction  of  the  German  Government,  been 
sent  out  to  all  U-boat  commanders  that  will  exclude  a  torpedoing  of 
passenger  ships.  However,  for  technical  reasons,  no  guarantee  can  be 
undertaken  that  this  order  will  reach  every  submarine  at  sea  before 
its  return. 

President  Wilson  describes  as  a  fundamental  condition  for  peace  the 
removal  of  every  arbitrary  power  that  can  separately,  uncontrolled,  and 
of  its  own  single  choice  disturb  the  peace  of  the  world.  To  this  the 
German  Government  replies: — Hitherto  the  Parliament  of  the  German 
Empire  has  had  no  influence  on  the  formation  of  the  Government.  Tlie 
Constitution  did  not  provide  for  the  co-operation  of  Parliament  in 
decisions  on  war  and  peace.  A  fundamental  change  has  come  about  in 
this  state  of  affairs.  A  new  Government  has  been  formed  in  complete 
accord,  with  the  desires  of  a  Parliament  that  has  issued  from  equal, 
general,  secret,  and  direct  suffrage.  The  leaders  of  the  great  parties 
of  the  Reichstag  are  amongst  its  members. 

In  the  future,  too,  no  Government  can  enter  upon  or  carry  on  its 
office  without  possessing  the  confidence  of  the  majority  of  the  Reichstag. 
The  responsibility  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor  towards  Parliament  is 
being  legally  extended  and  safeguarded.  The  first  act  of  the  new 
Government  was  to  submit  a  Bill  to  the  Reichstag  so  amending  the 
Constitution  of  the  Empire  that  the  approval  of  Parliament  is  requisite 
for  a  decision  on  war  and  peace.  A  guarantee  for  the  duration  of  the 
new  system,  however,  does  not  rest  only  in  legal  guarantees,  but  also 
in  the  unshakable  will  of  the  German  people,  the  great  majority  of  which 
is  behind  these  reforms,  and  demands  energetic  persistence  in  them. 

The  President's  question  as  to  with  whom  he  and  the  Governments 
associated  against  Germany  are  dealing  is  therefore  clearly  and 
unequivocally  answered,  to  the  effect  that  the  peace  and  armistice  offer 
issues  from  a  Government  which  is  free  from  all  arbitrariness  and 
irresponsible  influence,  and  is  supported  by  the  approval  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  German  people. 

"  The  President  feels  bound  to  say  that  the  whole  process  of  peace 
will,  in  his  judgment,  depend  upon  the  definiteness  and  satisfactory 
character  of  the  guarantees  which  can  be  given  in  this  fundamental 
matter.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  Governments  associated  against 
Germany  should  know  beyond  a  peradvemture  with  whom  they  are 
dealing. 

"  The  President  will  make  a  separate  reply  to  the  Royal  and  Imperial 
Government  of  Austria-Hungary." 

The  U.S.  Reply  to  Note  No.  2. 

The  United  States  Reply  was  contained  in  a  document  trans- 
mitted by  Mr.  Robert  Lansing  on  October  23rd  as  follows  :— 

Having  received  the  solemn  and  explicit  assurance  of  the  German 
Government  that  it  unreservedly  accepts  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down 
in  his  reply  to  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  January  8th,  1918,  and 
the  principles  of  settlement  enunciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses, 
particularly  the  address  of  September  27th,  and  that  it  desires  to  discuss 
the  details  of  their  application  ;  and  that  this  wish  and  purpose  emanate, 
not  from  those  who  have  hitherto  dictated  German  policy  and  conducted 
the  present  war  on  Germany's  behalf,  but  from  Ministers  who  speak 
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for  the  majority  of  the  R-eichstag  and  for  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  German  people  ;  and  having  received  also  the  explicit  promise  of  the 
present  German  Government  that  the  humane  rules  of  civilized  warfare 
will  be  observed  both  on  land  and  sea  oy  the  German  armed  forces,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  feels  that  he  cannot  decline  to  take  up 
with  the  Governments  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  associated  the  question  of  an  armistice. 

He  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  again,  however,  that  the  only  armistice 
he  would  feel  justified  in  submitting  for  consideration  would  be  one 
which  should  leave  the  United  States  and  the  Powers  associated  with 
her  in  a  position  to  enforce  any  arrangements  that  may  be  entered 
into,  and  to  make  a  renewal  of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  Germany 
impossible.  The  President  has  therefore  transmitted  his  correspondence 
with  the  present  German  authorities  to  the  Governments  with  which 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  is  associated  as  a  belligerent,  with 
the  suggestion  that,  if  those  Governments  are  disposed  to  effect  peace 
upon  the  terms  and  principles  indicated,  their  military  advisers  and 
the  military  advisers  of  the  United  States  be  asked  to  submit  to  the 
Governments  associated  against  Germany  the  necessary  terms  of  such 
an  armistice  as  will  fully  protect  the  interests  of  the  peoples  involved 
and  ensure  to  the  Associated  Governments  the  unrestricted  power  to 
safeguard  and  enforce  the  details  of  the  peace  to  which  the  German 
Government  has  agreed,  provided  they  deem  such  an  armistice  possible 
from  the  military  point  of  view.  Should  such  terms  of  armistice  be 
suggested,  their  acceptance  by  Germany  will  afford  the  best  concrete 
evidence  of  her  unequivocal  acceptance  of  the  terms  and  principles  of 
peace  from  which  the  whole  action  proceeds. 

The  President  would  deem  himself  lacking  in  candour  did  he  not 
point  out  in  the  frankest  possible  terms  the  reason  why  extraordinary 
safeguards  must  be  demanded.  Significant  and  important  as  the  consti- 
tutional changes  seem  to  be  which  are  spoken  of  by  the  German  Foreign 
Secretary  in  his  Note  of  October  20th,  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
principle  of  a  Government  responsible  to  the  German  people  has  yet 
been  fully  worked  out,  or  that  any  guarantees  either  exist  or  are  in 
contemplation  that  the  alterations  of  principle  and  of  practice  now 
partially  agreed  upon  will  be  permanent. 

The  German  Note  No.  3. 

The  German  Reply  (October  27th)  was  as  follows: — 

The  German  Government  takes  cognisance  of  the  reply  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The  President  knows  the  deep-rooted 
changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  are  still  taking  place,  in  German 
constitutional  life.  The  peace  negotiations  will  be  conducted  by  a 
people's  Government,  in  whose  hands  the  decisive  legal  power  rests 
in  accordance  with  the  Constitution,  and  to  which  the  military  power 
mil  also  be  subject. 

The  German  Government  now  awaits  the  proposals  for  an  armistice 
which  will  introduce  a  peace  of  justice  such  as  the  President,  in  his 
manifestations,  has  described. 

(Signed)  Solf, 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs. 

Here,  as  we  go  to  press,  the  negotiations  stand.  An  Allied 
Conference'  is  assembled  in  France,  concerned,  it  is  generally  under- 
stood, with  the  drawing  up  of  the  terms  of  an  armistice. 
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III— THE  COLLAPSE  OF  AUSTRIA. 
First  Peace  Note. 

Austria  made  her  first  Peace  Overture  in  a  Note  addressed  to 
President  Wilson  on  October  7th.    It  ran  : — 

••  The  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy,  which  has  waged  war  always 
and  solely  as  a  defensive  war,  and  repeatedly  given  documentary  evi- 
dence of  its  readiness  to  stop  the  shedding  of  blood  and  to  arrive  at  a 
just  and  honourable  peace,  hereby  addresses  itself  to  his  lordship,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  offers  to  conclude  with 
him  and  his  Allies  an  Armistice  on  every  front  on  land,  at  sea,  and  in 
the  air,  and  to  enter  immediately  upon  negotiations  for  a  peace  for  which 
the  Fourteen  Points  in  the  Message  of  President  Wilson  to  Congress  of 
January  8th,  1918,  and  the  Four  Points  contained  in  President  Wilson's 
address  of  February  12th,  1918,  should  serve  as  a  foundation,  and  in 
which  the  points  of  view  declared  by  President  Wilson  in  his  address 
of  September  27th,  1918,  will  also  be  taken  into  account." 

President  Wilson's  Reply. 

The  United  States  Reply,  dated  October  18th,  was  as  follows  : — ■ 

"  The  President  deems  it  his  duty  to  say  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  that  he  cannot  entertain  the  present  suggestion  of  that 
Government  because  of  certain  events  of  the  utmost  importance  which, 
occurring  since  the  delivery  of  his  address  of  January  8th  last,  have 
necessarily  altered  the  attitude  and  responsibility  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States.  Among  the  fourteeen  terms  of  peace  which  the 
President  formulated  at  that  time, — 

" '  The  peoples  of  Austria-Hungary,  whose  place  among  the 
nations  we  wish  to  see  safeguarded  and  assured,  should  be  accorded 
the  freest  opportunity  of  autonomous  development.' 
Since  that  sentence  was  written  and  uttered  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  recognised  that 
a  state  of  belligerency  exists  between  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  Empires,  and  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  National 
Council  is  a  de  facto  belligerent  Government,  clothed  with  proper 
authority  to  direct  the  military  and  political  affairs  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

"It  has  also  recognised  in  the  fullest  manner  the  justice  of  the 
nationalistic  aspirations  of  the  Yugo-Slavs  for  freedom.  The  President 
is  therefore  no  longer  at  liberty  to  accept  a  mere  'autonomy'  of  these 
peoples  as  a  basis  of  peace,  but  is  obliged  to  insist  that  they,  and  not 
he,  shall  be  the  judges  of  what  action  on  the  part  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  will  satisfy  their  aspirations  and  their  conception  of  their 
rights  and  destiny  as  members  of  the  family  of  nations." 

Second  Austrian  Note. 

The  Austrian  Reply  was  dated  October  27th.  It  ran : — 
"  In  reply  to  the  Note  which  President  Wilson  on  October  18th 
addressed  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  and  in  the  sense  of  the 
decision  of  the  President  to  deal  in  particular  with  Austria-Hungary 
m  regard  to  the  question  of  an  armistice  and  peace,  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Government  has  the  honour  to  declare  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
ceding statements  of  the  President,  it  also  adheres  to  his  point  of  view, 
as  laid  down  in  his  last  Note,  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the  peoples  of 
Austria-Hungary,  particularly  those  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  the 
Yugo-Slavs. 
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"  Consequently,  as  Austria-Hungary  accepts  all  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  President  makes  an  entry  into  negotiations  with  regard  to 
an  armistice  and  peace  dependent,  nothing  now  stands  in  the  way,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government,  of  the  commencement 

of  pourparlers. 

"The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  declares  itself  in  consequence 
prepared,  without  awaiting  the  result  of  other  negotiations,  to  enter 
into  pourparlers  in  regard  to  peace  between  Austria-Hungary  and  the 
States  of  the  opposing  party  and  in  regard  to  an  immediate  armistice 
on  all  the  fronts  of  Austria-Hungary. 

"  It  begs  President  Wilson  to  be  good  enough  to  make  overtures  on 
this  subject." 

An  Armistice  Arranged. 

At  the.  moment  this  Austrian  note  was  dispatched  the  Italian 
Armies,  with  British  Forces  co-operating,  were  smashing  the 
Austrian  battle  front  to  bits  and  sweeping  up  enormous  numbers  of 
prisoners.  The  composite  Empire  of  Austria-Hungary;  was  falling 
to  pieces  by  internal  disintegration  and  faced  with  irretrievable 
disaster.  The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  appealed  to  the  Allies 
for  armistice  terms  and  accepted  terms  tantamount  (as  in  the  case  of 
Bulgaria  and  of  Turkey)  to  unconditional  surrender. 

The  armistice  was  signed  on  November  3rd.  It  provides  for  the 
total  demobilisation  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Army,  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  all  territories  invaded  by  Austria-Hungary  since  the  beginning 
of  the  War,  all  territories  thus  evacuated  to  be  occupied  by  the  troops 
of  the  Allies  and  of  the  United  States  of  America,  The  Allies  are 
to  have  the  right  of  all  communications  in  Austro-Hungarian  terri- 
tory and  to  occupy  any  strategic  points  necessary  to  enable  them  to 
conduct  military  operations  or  to  maintain  order.  German  troops 
are  to  be  evacuated  from  the  Italian  and  Balkan  fronts  and  from  all 
Austro-Hungariam  territory  within  fifteen  days  and  all  Allied 
prisoners  of  war  are  to  be  repatriated  immediately. 

The  naval  conditions  include  the  surrender  to  the  Allies  of  a 
number  of  Austro-Hungarian  submarines  and  of  all  German  sub- 
marines in.  Austro-Hungarian  waters.  All  other  submarines  are  to 
be  completely  disarmed.  Austria-Hungary  is  to  surrender,  with 
their  complete  armament  and  equipment,  three  battleships,  three 
light  cruisers,  nine  destroyers,  twelvei  torpedo  boats,  six  Danube 
monitors,  and  various  other  craft,  All  other  surface  warships 
(including  river  craft)  "are  to  be  concentrated  in  Austro-Hungarian 
naval  bases  to  be  designated!  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  are  to  be  paid  off  and  completely  disarmed  and  placed 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  are  many  other  stringent  conditions  for  safe-guarding 
the  interests  of  the  Allies.  We  hope  to  give  the  full  details  in  next 
month's  Magazine. 
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IV.— THE  COLLAPSE  OF  TURKEY. 

The  Terms  of  Armistice. 

Turkey  went  out  of  the  War  on  October  31st.  General  Allenby's 
forces  bad  gained  a  series  of  victories  over  the  Turkish  Forces  during 
the  month,  and  in  the  last  week  Turkey  asked  for  an  armistice,  and 
got  it  in  terms  tantamount  to  unconditional  surrender.  The  terms 
are : — 

1.  Opening  of  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  and  access  to  the  Black 
Sea.    Allied  occupation  of  Dardanelles  and  Bosphorus  forts. 

2.  Positions  of  all  minefields,  torpedo  tubes,  and  other  obstructions 
in  Turkish  waters  to  be  indicated  and  assistance-  given  to  sweep  or 
remove  them  as  may  be  required. 

3-  All  available  information  as  to  mines  in  the  Black  Sea  to  be 
communicated. 

4.  All  Allied  prisoners  of  war  and  Armenian  interned  persons  and 
prisoners  to  be  collected  in  Constantinople  and  handed  over  uncondition- 
ally to  the  Allies. 

5.  Immediate  demobilisation  of  the  Turkish  army  except  for  such 
troops  as  are  required  for  the  surveillance  of  the  frontiers  and  for  the 
maintenance  of  internal  order. 

6.  Surrender  of  all  war  vessels  in  Turkish  waters  or  in  waters 
occupied  by  Turkey.  These  ships  to  be  interned  at  such  Turkish  port  or 
ports  as  may  be  directed,  except  such  small  vessels  as  are  required  for 
police  or  similar  purposes  in  Turkish  territorial  waters. 

7.  The  Allies  to  have  the  right  to  occupy  any  strategic  points  in  the 
event  of  any  situation  arising  which  threatens  the  security  of  the  Allies. 

8.  Free  use  by  Allied  ships  of  all  ports  and  anchorages  now  in 
Turkish  occupation  and  denial  of  their  use  by  enemy-  Similar  con- 
ditions to  apply  to  Turkish  mercantile  shipping  in  Turkish  waters  for 
purposes  of  trade  and  demobilisation  of  the  army. 

9.  Use  of  all  ship-repair  facilities  at  all  Turkish  ports  and  arsenals. 

10.  Allied  occupation  of  the  Taurus  tunnel  system. 

11.  Immediate  withdrawal  of  Turkish  troops  from  North-west  Persia 
to  behind  the  pre-war  frontiers  has  already  been  ordered  and  will  be 
carried  out.  Part  of  Transcaucasia  has  already  been  ordered  to  be 
evacuated  by  Turkish  troops  ;  the  remainder  to  be  evacuated  if  required 
by  the  Allies  after  they  have  studied  the  situation  there. 

12.  Wireless  telegraph  and  cable  stations  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Allies,  Turkish  Government  messages  excepted- 

13.  Prohibition  to  destroy  any  military,  naval,  or  commercial 
material. 

14.  Facilities  to  be  given  for  the  purchase  of  coal,  oil,  fuel,  and  naval 
material  from  Turkish  sources  after  the  requirements  of  the  country 
have  been  met. 

15.  Allied  control  officers  to  be  placed  on  all  railways,  including  such 
portions  of  the  Transcaucasian  railways  now  under  Turkish  control, 
which  must  be  placed  at  the  free  and  complete  disposal  of  the  Allied 
authorities,  due  consideration  being  given  to  the  needs  of  the  population. 
This  clause  to  include  Allied  occupation  of  Batoum.  Turkey  will  raise 
no  objection  to  the  occupation  of  Baku  by  the  Allies. 

16.  The  surrender  of  all  garrisons  in  the  Hedjaz,  Assir,  Yemen, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  to  the  nearest  Allied  commander  and  the  with- 
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drawal  of  troops  from  Cilicia,  except  those  necessary  to  maintain  order 
as  will  be  determined  under  Clause  5. 

17.  The  surrender  of  all  Turkish  officers  in  Tripolitana  and  Cyrenaica 
to  the  nearest  Italian  garrison.  Turkey  guarantees  to  stop  supplies  and 
communication  with  these  officers  if  they  do  not  obey  the  order  to 
surrender. 

18-  The  surrender  of  all  ports  occupied  in  Tripolitana  and  Cyrenaica, 
including  Misurata,  to  the  nearest  Allied  garrison. 

19.  All  Germans  and  Austrians,  naval,  military,  and  civilian,  to  be 
evacuated  within  one  month  from  Turkish  dominions. 

20.  Compliance  with  such  orders  as  may  be  conveyed  for  the  disposal 
of  the  equipment,  arms,  and  ammunition,  including  transport,  of  that 
portion  of  the  Turkish  army  which  is  demobilised  under  Clause  5. 

21.  An  Allied  representative  to  be  attached  to  the  Turkish  Ministry 
of  Supplies  in  order  to  safeguard  Allied  interests. 

22.  Turkish  prisoners  to  be  kept  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allied  Powers. 
The  release  of  Turkish  civilian  prisoners  and  prisoners  over  military 
age  to  be  considered. 

23.  Obligation  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  cease  all  relations  with  the 
Central  Powers. 

24.  In  case  of  disorder  in  the  six  Armenian  vilayets  the  Allies  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  to  occupy  any  part  of  them. 

25.  Hostilities  between  the  Allies  and  Turkey  shall  cease  from  noon, 
local  time,  on  Thursday,  October  31st,  1918. 

Dates  in  the  War  with  Turkey. 

We  give  as  a  matter  of  record  for  convenient  reference  some  of 
the  outstanding  dates  in  the  war  with  Turkey  : — 

1914.  August  10.  Goeben  and  Breslau  reach  the  Dardanelles,  and  are 
"  purchased  "  by  Turkey  ;  October  29-30.  Goeben  and  other  warships 
bombard  Odessa,  &c.  ;  November  5.  Great  Britain  declares  war  on 
Turkey.  Turks  invade  Transcaucasia  ;  November  22.  Basra  occupied 
(beginning  of  Mesopotamia  campaign). 

1915.  February  2-3.  Turks  defeated  at  Suez  Canal ;  February  25.  Allied 
naval  bombardment  of  Dardanelles  begun  ;  April  25.  First  landing 
at  Cape  Helles  and  Anzac  Cove  ;  July  4.  Turkish  victory  at  Lahej, 
near  Aden  ;  August  6.  Landing  at  Suvla  Bay  ;  September  28.  Kut 
captured  by  British ;  November  22.  Battle  of  Ctesiphon.  Turks 
defeated  ;  December  1.  Townshend  retreats  to  Kut ;  Siege  by  Turks 
begun  ;  December  19.  Withdrawal  from  Anzac  Cove  and  SuvLa  Bay. 

1916.  January  9.  Evacuation  of  Gallipoli  completed  ;  April  29.  Sur- 
render of  Kut  by  British  ;  June  5.  Sherif  of  Mecca  proclaims  his 
independence  ;  August  4.  Battle  of  Romani.  Defeat  of  Turks'  second 
attempt  to  invade  Egypt ;  December  23.  Victory  of  Magdheba. 
Turks  cleared  from  Sinai. 

1917.  February  24.  Kut  captured  by  Sir  Stanley  Maude  ;  March  11. 
Baghdad  captured  ;  March  26-27.  First  battle  of  Gaza  ;  April  19. 
Second  battle  of  Gaza  ;  September  29.  Battle  of  Ramadie ; 
October  31-November  7.  Turkish  Beersheba-Gaza  front  broken ; 
December  9.  Jerusalem  captured. 

1918.  February  21.  Jericho  captured  ;  March-August.  Turks  reoccupy 
Armenia  ;  April.  British  advance  up  the  Euphrates  ;  May.  British 
advance  on  Mosul  road  ;  August.  British  column  from  Baghdad 
reaches  the  Caspian  ;  September  18-20.  British  offensive  in 
Palestine.  Complete  defeat  of  the  Turks  ;  September  30.  Bulgaria 
surrenders  ;  October  1.  Damascus  occupied  by  British  and  Arabs  ; 
October  6.  Beirut  occupied  ;  October  15.  Horns  occupied  ;  October  26. 
Aleppo  occupied  ;  October  31.  Armistice  signed. 
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V.— A  CHAPTER  OF  GERMAN  CRIMES. 

"  The  German  Government  protests  against  the  reproach  of  illegal 
and  inhumane  actions  made  against  the  German  land  and  sea  forces, 
and  thereby  against  the  German  people.  For  the  covering  of  a  retreat 
destructions  will  always  be  necessary,  and  are  in  so  far  permitted  by 
international  law.  The  German  troops  are  under  the  strictest  instruc- 
tions to  spare  private  property  and  to  exercise  care  for  the  population 
to  the  best  of  their  ability.  Where  transgressions  occur  in  spite  of  these 
instructions  the  guilty  are  being  purfished.  The  German  Government 
further  denies  that  the  German  Navy  in  sinking  ships  has  ever  purposely 
destroyed  lifeboats  with  their  oassengers." — {German  Note  to  President 
Wilson,  October  20th,  1918.) 

The  effrontery  of  this  statement  is  unparalleled.  It  is  given 
the  lie  by  many  incidents  recorded  in  The  Liberal  Magazine,  and 
especially  by  the  outstanding  atrocity  of  the  Belgian  Prince  (see 
Magazine  for  1917  at  page  415).  When  the  Belgian  Prince  was 
submarined  the  crew  abandoned  the  ship  in  two  boats,  and  were 
then  ordered  on  to  the  upper  deck  of  the  submarine  by  the  German 
commander.  Under  his  directions  the  boats  were  smashed  with 
axes,  and  the  crew  of  the  Belgian  Prince  deprived  of  their  life  belts. 
The  master  was  taken  below  and  the  hatch  closed.  The  submarine 
submerged  without  warning,  and  forty  of  the  forty-three  men  on 
her  deck  were  drowned. 

The  last  month  has  provided  other  examples  of  German  fiendisli- 
ness.  On  October  3rd  the  Barutu,  an  Elder  Dempster  liner  on 
the  West  African  service,  was  torpedoed  without  warning,  and 
150  lives  were  lost;  on  October  10th  the  Japanese  passenger  steamer 
Hiramo  Maru  was  sunk  off  the  Irish  coast.  Out  of  a  total  of 
320  persons  on  board,  only  28  were  saved,  and  on  the  same  date 
the  Irish  mailboat  Leinster  was  torpedoed  without  warning,  and  in 
round  numbers  520  people  were  drowned.  A  diabolical  feature  of 
this  last  crime  was  that  after  disabling  the  boat  with  one  torpedo 
the  submarine  fired  a  second,  which  sent  the  doomed  ship  to  the 
bottom  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Balfour's  Denunciation. 

Mr.  Balfour  made  reference  to  the  crime  of  the  Leinster  in  a 
speech  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on  October  11th.    He  said  : — 

"  Our  enemies,  who,  I  may  parenthetically  remark,  are  attempting 
to  change  their  Constitution,  appear  to  have  no  notion  that  what  we 
want  is  not  so  much  a  change  of  the  form  of  the  apparatus  of  government 
as  a  change  in  the  hearts  by  which  that  government  is  to  be  directed 
and  animated,  and  if  we  are  to  judge,  and  surely  we  may  judge  without 
unfairness,  of  a  man's  heart  by  what  he  does,  I  would  ask  you  whether 
those  who  have  made  mankind  pale  with  horror  over  their  early 
barbarities  and  brutal  excesses  in  Belgium  show  the  least  sign  that  four 
years  of  war  has  in  any  material  respect  improved  their  disposition. 
Brutes  they  were  when  they  began  the  war,  and,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  brutes  they  remain  at  the  present  moment.  I  speak,  perhaps, 
with  a  warmth  of  indignation  unbefitting  a  Foreign  Secretary,  but  with 
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the  news  of  this  outrage  in  the  Irish  Channel,  of  which  I  have  just  been 
getting,  I  will  not  say  the  details,  but  the  rough  outline  from  my  gallant 
friend  on  my  left,  Admiral  Sims,  I  confess  that  I  find  it  difficult 
to  measure  my  epithets,  for,  if  I  rightly  understand  the  story,  this  Irish 
packet-boat,  crammed  as  it  always  is  with  men,  women,  and  children, 
in  broad  daylight  was  deliberately  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine. 
It  was  carrying  no  military  stores.  It  was  serving  no  military  ends. 
It  was  pure  barbarism,  pure  f rightfulness,  deliberately  carried  out,  and 
one  would  have  thought  that  those  who,  after  all,  brought  in  America  to- 
their  own  undoing  by  crimes  of  this  sort  would  have  shrunk  a  little  from 
repeating  them  at  a  moment  when  their  fate  is  to  be  decided  by  America, 
perhaps  even  more  than  by  any  other  of  the  co-belligerents.  I  cannot 
measure  the  wicked  folly  of  the  proceeding  of  which  they  have  been 
guilty.  And  yet  let  us  not  forget  that  that  is  only  one,  and  not  the 
most  destructive,  the  most  cowardly,  or  the  most  brutal,  thing  which 
at  this  moment,  when  they  are  asking  for  peace,  they  are  perpetrating 
upon  helpless  civilians  or  still  more  helpless  prisoners  of  war.  I  wish 
I  could  think  that  these  atrocious  crimes  were  the  crimes  of  a  small 
dominant  military  caste.  I  agree  that  the  direction  of  policy,  the 
direction  of  national  policy,  may  be  in  the  hands  of  a  small  caste,  but 
it  is  incredible  that  crimes  like  these,  perpetrated  in  the  light  of  day. 
known  to  all  mankind,  condemned  from  one  end  of  the  civilised  world 
to  the  other,  should  go  on  being  repeated  month  after  month  of  four 
years  of  embittered  warfare  if  it  did  not  commend  itself  to  the  population 
which  commits  them." — (Criterion  Restaurant,  October  10th,  1918.) 

Brutality  to  Prisoners. 

We  have  had  this  last  month  further  light  on  the  systematic 
brutality  of  the  Germans  towards  our  soldiers  captured  by  them 
during  the  German  offensive  on  the  Western  Fronts  in  March.  A 
Special  Committee,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Justice  Younger,  collected 
statements  made  by  seventy  of  our  men  who,  after  being  taken 
prisoners,  made  good  their  escape,  and  have  now  made  a  Report  to 
Parliament  on  these  statements.  In  their  Report  the  Committee 
state : — 

It  is  probably  correct  to  say  that  the  number  of  prisoners  captured 
as  an  immediate  result  of  the  offensive-begun  on  March  21st  last  exceeded 
every  expectation  of  the  enemy  as  it  overwhelmed  every  provision,  if 
indeed  any  at  all  was  made,  for  their  reception.  This  fact  may  afford 
some  explanation  of  the  total  failure  on  the  part  of  the  Germans  during, 
in  some  cases,  more  than  forty-eight  hours  after  capture  to  provide  any 
food  at  all  for  the  prisoners  they  took  :  it  furnishes,  however,  neither 
explanation  nor  excuse  for  the  utter  inadequacy  of  the  sustenance 
thereafter  provided  for  the  men  ;  for  the  unauthorised  nature  of  the  work 
many  of  them  were  set  to  do  ;  for  the  proximity  to  the  battle-front  of  the 
places  where  they  were  called  upon  to  do  it ;  for  the  absence  in  many  of 
the  cages — they  were  little  better — of  any  shelter,  warmth,  or  sanitary 
conveniences  of  any  kind  ;  for  the  cruelty  of  some  of  the  guards,  or  the 
brutality— for  it  was  nothing  less — of  one  or  two  of  the  doctors.  Yet 
these  things  were  the  common  lot  of  many  of  the  men  over  the  whole 
period  covered  by  this  report. 
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The  Committee  do  not  stop  to  deal  at  length  with  these  pretexts.  Let 
there  be  set  against  them  the  recorded  statement  of  a  German  General 
at  Villers  on  April  17th,  that  he  knew  their  men  were  being  well  treated 
in  England.  If  any  explanation  is  to  be  given  of  the  unjustifiable 
treatment  to  which  these  prisoners  have  been  required  to  submit,  it  must 
be  looked  for,  the  Committee  feel,  elsewhere.  Possibly  it  may  be  found 
in  the  resolve  underlying  a  remark  made  in  broken  English  by  a  German 
officer  on  March  22nd  at  Marchiennes  :  "  We  will  break  your  brave  English 
hearts  to-morrow." 

The  Report  gives  a  pitiful  detailed  account  of  the  sufferings 
inflicted  on  our  men — hunger,  thirst,  forced  labour,  personal 
brutalities,  compulsory  service  of  German  guns,  torture  of  wounded 
by  making  them  work  and  march  at  the  bayonet  point,,  and  in  some 
cases  ruthless  butchery  of  helpless  and  unoffending  victims. 

Mr.  Asquith  on  the  Lesson  of  it  All. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  speech  at  the  National  Liberal  Club  on 
October  16th,  pointed  out  how  these  continued  crimes  against  all 
the  laws  of  honour  and  humanity  formed  a  real  stumbling-block  in 
the  wray  either  of  an  armistice  or  of  negotiations : — 

"For  four  years  we  have  witnessed  the  systematic  violation  on  their 
(the  German)  part  of  the  rules  both  of  honour  and  of  humanity.  But  as 
if  they  wished  to  convince  us  that  they  were  unrepentant  and  unchanged, 
we  have  only  to  look  at  what  has  happened,  and  see  what  has  been 
disclosed  during  the  last  ten  days  since  these  overtures  began.  We  have 
had  the  torpedoing  of  the  Leinster — the  worst,  or  at  least  the  largest  in 
scale,  I  think,  since  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  of  their  sea  outrages 
against  the  helpless  and  the  unoffending.  We  have  had,  as  the  President 
points  out,  and  it  still  continues,  the  wanton  and  wholesale  destruction, 
far  beyond  any  military  exigency  or  precedent,  of  the  towns  and  villages 
of  France  and  Flanders,  and  the  enslavement  or  worse  of  their  inhabi- 
tants. We  have  had,  let  me  add,  for  it  is  the  question  which  touches  us 
at  present  perhaps  more  deeply  here  than  it  does  our  brethren  in  America 
— we  have  had  the  revelations  in  the  report  just  published  a  day  or  two 
ago  by  Mr.  Justice  Younger's  Committee  of  the  inhuman  and  incredible 
barbarities  which,  since  the  end  of  last  March — quite  recently — have 
been  practised  upon  our  prisoners.  While  these  things  and  the  like  are 
allowed  to  go  on,  how  can  we  grant  a  cessation  of  arms,  still  less  how 
can  we  open  negotiations  for  peace?" 

The  passage  in  President  Wilson's  Note  reproaching  Germany 
for  continuing  her  inhumane  acts  not  only  at  sea,  but  in  the  areas 
of  Flanders  and  France  from  which  her  armies  are  being  driven 
back  "  at  the  very  time  when  the  German  Government  approaches 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  with  proposals  of  peace" 
will  be  found  at  page 

Barbarities  in  France. 

The  systematic  destruction  by  fire  and  explosions  of  the  French 
towns  by  the  Germans  during  their  forced  retreat  was  made  the 
occasion  of  an  official  protest  by  the  French  Government  on 
October  4th. 
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VI.— A  LEAGUE  OF  NATIONS. 

The  Speech  of  Viscount  Grey. 

Viscount  Grey  on  October  10th  addressed  a  meeting  at  the 
Central  Hall,  Westminster,  organised  jointly  by  the  League  of 
Nations  Society  and  the  League  of  Free  Nations  Association. 
He  spoke  first  of  some  difficulties  preventing  the  progress  of  the 
League  of  Nations  discussion  in  this  country.  First,  there  was  the 
suspicion  that  some  who  are  advocating  a  League  of  Nations  desire 
it  not  to  be  a  League  of  Nations  to  secure  the  peace  of  the  world 
with  fair  terms  and  a  fair  chance  and  fair  play  for  everybody,  but 
a  League  of  Allies  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  power  or 
supremacy  of  a  particular  group  of  nations  rather  than  a  world- 
peace  on  equal  terms.  Next  there  was  the  suspicion  that  there 
were  people  advocating  a  League  of  Nations  who  desired  the  League 
of  Nations  project  to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  a  successful  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  Both  these  suspicions,  Lord  Grey  said,  were 
unfounded. 

When  the  League  Must  Be  Formed. 
Lord  Grey  accepted  President  Wilson's  formula  that  a  League 
of  Nations  cannot  be  formed  now.  It  cannot,  he  said,  be  a  substitute 
for  a  successful  termination  of  the  war;  it  must  arise  out  of  that 
successful  termination.  At  the  moment  when  the  Allied  Govern- 
ments were  concentrating  all  their  energies  and  attention  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  it  was  not  possible  for  them  to  give  the  time 
and  attention  necessary  to  elaborate  and  approve  a  scheme  for  a 
League  of  Nations,  but  the  moment  the  war  reached  a  stage  when 
the  actual  conduct  of  it  was  no  longer  a  source  of  absorbing  anxiety, 
peace  would  be  so  near  that  there  would  be  no  time  for 
consideration  of  a  definite  scheme  for  the  League.  "  The  League 
of  Nations,"  Lord  Grey  said,  "  must  be  formed  at  the  peace.  If  it 
is  delayed  beyond  that,  its  chance  of  ever  being  formulated  is- 
prejudiced." 

Machinery  and  the  Power  to  Drive  It. 

In  reply  to  the  objection  that  such  schemes  as  the  League  of 
Nations  had  been  planned  before  and  failed,  Lord  Grey  used  the 
simile  of  the  relation  between  machinery  and  driving  power : — 

"  The  League  of  Nations  is  machinery,  and  machinery  is  of  no  use- 
unless  there  is  power  to  drive  it.  You  might,  long  before  the  discovery 
had  been  made  how  to  apply  the  power  of  steam,  have  had  the  loco- 
motive, with  its  wheels,  pistons,  and  everything  else  complete,  but 
without  motive  power  it  would  have  been  useless,  and  the  wheels  would 
not  have  gone  round.  That  is  what  the  machinery  of  a  League  of 
Nations  has  been  in  previous  years.  The  whole  point  in  relation  to  a 
League  of  Nations  is  that  after  this  war  there  may  be  in  mankind  and 
in  the  world  a  motive  power  sufficient  to  work  that  machinery.  There 
has  been  no  war  like  this  in  recorded1  history.  Never  before  have  you 
had  whole  nations  put  through  the  mill  of  war.    The  suffering  has  been 
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on  a  scale  unprecedented.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  human  nature  is  so 
rigid,  so  unteachable,  so  unalterable  after  all  that  tremendous  experience 
this  generation  is  going  through,  as  to  leave  no  permanent  or 
lasting  change,  not  only  on  men's  minds  but  on  their  feelings?  This 
war  has  been  unprecedented  in  another  way  than  that.  It  has  shown 
the  world  and  the  present  generation  not  merely  what  war  means  to-day, 
but,  with  all  the  inventions  of  science,  what  war  will  mean  twenty  years 
hence,  if  it  takes  place — something  more  horrible  than  this  war  has 
been.  Our  whole  case  is  that  the  world,  after  this  experience  and  the 
revelation  before  it  of  what  future  wars  will  be,  will  be  convinced  at 
the  end  of  this  war  that  another  world  war  will  be  a  crime  and  a 
disaster  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs.  That  is  what  you  must  rely  upon 
to  make  the  machinery  of  the  League  of  Nations  work  ;  and  one  of  the 
things  upon  which  I  rely  is  that  in  our  time,  at  any  rate,  the  men  who 
survive  this  war  and  come  back  from  the  fighting  to  their  own  country, 
are  the  men  who  are  going  to  be  most  earnest  in  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  future." — (Central  Hall,   Westminster,  October  10thf  1918.) 

The  Economic  Boycott  Question. 
Answering  the  question  how  the  League  of  Nations  would  affect 
the  fiscal  question,  Lord  Grey  said: — 

':  There  I  take  what  I  understand  to  be  President  Wilson's  attitude 
the  other  day.    He  *ays,  '  No  economic  boycott  within  the  League  of 
Nations,'  but  he  leaves,  or  I  anderstand  he  contemplates  leaving,  each 
individual  member  of  the  League  of  Nations — each  Empire,  each  State, 
each  Republic,  whatever  it  may  be — free  within  the  League  to  settle  its 
own  fiscal  question  for  itself.    We  may  have  our  own,  and  we  probably 
shall  have  our  own,  fights  here  on  the  fiscal  question.    It  will  be  very 
surprising  if  there  is  not  some  discussion  and  some  controversy,  but 
with  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations  you  may  keep  that  outside  the 
question  of  the  League,  and  settle  it  for  yourselves  in  your  own  way  ; 
but  having  settled  your  fiscal  system,  you  must  recognise  that  in  a 
League  of  Nations  you  will  be  bound    to   apply  that  fiscal  system, 
whatever  it  may  be,  equally  to  all  the  other  members  of  the  League. 
You  won't  be  able  to  differentiate  amongst  them.    That  I  understand 
to  be  the  principle  laid  down  by  President  Wilson,  and  that  is  the 
principle  which  certainly  commends  itself  to  me.    That,  I  think,  is  a 
principle  which  must  be  accepted  if  the  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  a 
League  that  will  guarantee  the  peace  of  the  world.    There  is  another 
important  point  in  connection  with  the  fiscal  side  of  the  League  of 
Nations.    During  this  war  there  has  been  brought  into  existence  an 
economic  boycott  of  the  enemy  countries.    T  am  told  it  has  been  very 
effective.    The  machinery  for  it  is  in  existence.    In  my  opinion,  the 
Allies  who  have  brought  that  machinery  into  existence  should  keep 
that  machinery  ready  as  part  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  if  in  future 
years  an  individual  member  of  the   League   of    Nations   breaks  the 
covenant  of  that  League,  that  economic  weapon  is  going  to  be  a  most 
powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  League  as  a  whole.    I  think  that 
economic  weapon  is  most  valuable  as  a  future  influence  in  keeping  the 
peace  and  in  deterring   nations    who   have  come  into  the  League  of 
Nations  from  breaking  any  covenant  in  the  League.    It  will  be  a  most 
valuable  influence  for  that  purpose,  but  then  if  it  is  to  be  a  valuable 
influence  for  that  purpose  you  must  not  bring  it  into  existence  before 
the  purpose  has  arisen,  or  before  there  has  been  some  breach  of  the 
covenant." — (Central  Hall,  Westminster,  October  10th,  1918.) 
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Germany  and  Disarmament. 

Addressing  himself  to  ' '  the  thorny  and  difficult  subject  of  disarma- 
ment," Lord  Grey  said  it  needed  to  be  handled  very  tenderly,  for 
there  were  apprehensions  abroad  in  the  country  that  a  League  of 
Nations  might  put  us  in  a  position  in  which  we  should  not  be 
sufficiently  able  to  defend  ourselves.  Therefore  definite  proposals 
for  disarmament  must  be  gone  into  very  carefully.  Before  this 
war  the  expenditure  on  armaments  had  been  going  up  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  Germany  had  been  forcing  the  pace.  "  She  led  the  way 
up  the  hill  in  increasing  the  expenditure  on  armaments.  She  must 
lead  the  way  down  the  hill."  "  There  can  be  no  talk  of  disarma- 
ment till  Germany,  the  great  armer,  is  disarmed."  He  offered 
some  suggestions  for  ensuring  that  disarmament  should  be  really 
effectual  and  not  a  sham  : — 

"  I  think  the  League  of  Nations  might  insist  upon  each  Government 
which  is  a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  becoming  itself  responsible 
for  the  amount  of  armaments  made  in  its  own  country.  Your  difficulty 
now  is  that  in  a  given  country  there  may  be  a  vast  number  of  ships  of 
war,  guns,  and  munitions  of  war  being  made,  and  the  Government  may 
say,  4  Oh,  these  are  being  made  by  private  firms  for  other  countries,  and 
we  have  nothing  to  do  with  them.'  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be 
impossible  for  Governments  to  agree  that  they  will  keep  that  matter 
in  their  own  hands,  that  they  will  give  the  fullest  public  information 
and  the  fullest  opportunities  for  acquiring  information  as  to  the  actual 
amount  of  what  are  called  armaments  being  constructed,  or  available 
in  each  country  at  any  given  time.  I  do  not  see  why  that  should  not 
be  done  in  the  future.  And  if  that  were  done,  and  you  found  some 
Governments  beginning  to  force  the  pace  in  armaments,  I  rather  think 
that  you  would  find  the  matter  being  brought  before  the  League  of 
Nations,  and  a  discussion  would  arise  as  to  whether  it  was  time  to 
bring  the  economic  weapon  into  use  before  things  went  further.  The 
League  of  Nations  may  have  considerable  power,  provided  the  Govern- 
ments admit  responsibility  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  armaments 
being  constructed." — (Central  Hall,  Westminster,  October  10th,  1918.) 

Importance  of  "A  Sense  of  Security." 

He  added  a  warning  that  the  question  of  armaments  could  never 
be  disposed  of  completely  by  regulations: — 

"  Supposing  to-morrow,  or  after  the  war  is  over,  the  financial  pressure 
were  so  great,  and  the  feeling  that  another  war  was  remote  was  so 
strong,  that  ships  of  war,  munitions  of  war,  ceased  to  be  constructed 
in  the  world  at  large,  and  those  now  in  existence  were  allowed  to  lapse 
or  become  obsolete  until  armaments  had  disappeared  in  the  form  in 
which  we  know  them.  Supposing  all  that  happened,  you  would  not 
have  settled  the  question,  because  then  the  potential  weapons  of  war 
would  be  your  merchant  ships  and  commercial  aeroplanes.  All  those 
things  will  be  developed  after  the  war,  and  in  the  construction  of  those 
things  you  can  have  no  limitation — they  must  go  on  being  built  by 
private  firms.  You  cannot  limit  the  merchant  ships  or  the  amount  of 
commercial  aeroplanes  to  be  built,  and  the  fewer  the  armaments,  fighting 
aeroplanes,  and  ships  of  war  in  the  ordinarily  accepted  sense,  the  more 
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important  potentially  as  weapons  of  war  become  the  things  you  use 
in  commerce — your  ships,  aeroplanes,  and  chemicals  of  all  kinds. 
Well,  then,  is  not  the  moral  of  it  all  this,  that  the  one  thing  which 
is  going  to  produce  disarmament  in  the  world  is  a  sense  of  security  ? 
It  is  because  I  believe  that  a  League  of  Nations  may  produce,  and 
will  produce  that  sense  of  security  in  the  world  at  large  which  will 
make  disarmament — disarmament  in  the  sense  of  the  reduction  of 
armaments — a  reality  and  not  a  sham,  that  I  am  advocating  a 
League  of  Nations,  in  order  that  we  may  have  that  sense  of  security." — 
(Central  Hall,  Westminster,  October  10th,  1918.) 

The  Inclusion  of  Germany. 
Lord  Grey  laid  down  that  the  object  of  the  League  of  Nations 
movement  must  be  to  get  a  League  of  Nations  formed  in  which 
Germany  can  be  included  ;  there  must  be  no  searching  for  pretexts 
to  keep  Germany  out.  At  the  same  time  the  League  must  not  be 
a  sham,  and  there  must  be  no  nation  in  it  which  was  not  sincere. 
"  That  means  that  you  must  have  every  Government  in  the  League 
of  Nations  representing  a  free  people,  a  free-  people  whiich  is  as 
thoroughly  convinced  as  are  the  countries  who  now  desire  the  League 
of  Nations,  of  the  objects  of  the  League,  and  are  thoroughly  deter- 
mined to  carry  out  those  objects  in  all  sincerity."  Lord  Grey 
added  on  this  point,  adopting  President  Wilson's  declaration,  "  You 
can  trust  no  Government  which  does  not  come  to  you  with  the 
credentials  that  it  exists  with  the  confidence  of  the  people  behind 
it,  and  is  responsible  to  that  people,  and  to  no  one  else." 

International  Police. 
Lord  Grey  sketched  some  of  the  possible  avenues  of  usefulness 
for  a  League  of  Nations  apart  from  its  prime  purpose  of  settling 
international  disputes  and  enforcing  the  agreement  to  avoid  war. 
The  League  might  arrange  for  an  authority  and  an  international 
force  at  its  disposal,  which  should  act  as  police  act  in  individual 
countries,  especially  for  dealing  with  wrong-doing  by  small  back- 
ward countries  whose  own  Government  lacked  authority.    It  might 
possibly  do  a  great  deal  with  regard  to  Labour.    "  Labour  now  has 
its  international  conferences,  but  they  are  unofficial.      Is  it  not 
possible  that  as  Labour  takes  a  larger  and  more  prominent  share 
in  government  it  may  find  a  League  of  Nations  useful  as  a  means 
of  giving  a  more  official  character  to  these  international  consultations 
in  the  interest  of  Labour  which  independent  Labour  has  already 
encouraged  and  taken  so  much  part  in  ?  "    It  might  render  great 
assistance  to  countries  of  the  world,  independent  nations,  but  more 
loosely  organised,  or  for  one  reason  or  another  incapable  through 
their  Governments  of  managing  their  own  affairs  effectively  from 
the  point  of  view  of  those  other  more  highly  organised  countries  who 
wish  to  trade  with  them.    Such  countries  wanted  assistance  in  the 
shape  of  officials  from  the  more  highly  organised  countries.  Lord 
Orey  instanced  the  Maritime  Customs  Service  in  China,  formed  by 
the  Chinese  Government  under  Sir  Robert  Hart,  as  an  encouraging 
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example  of  what  was  possible  in  this  direction,  and  showed  that 
there  was  necessity  for  such  action  elsewhere: — 

"  But  there  are  other  countries  in  the  world  where  that  sort  of  thing 
is  even  more  needed,  and  it  is  very  seldom  done  because  the  weaker 
country  which  needs  it  is  afraid  of  admitting  foreign  officials,  for  fear 
they  may  have  some  political  design  and  interest.  It  is  discouraged 
because  individual  countries  are  each  jealous  of  one  another  getting  a 
footing  in  some  of  these  more  backward  countries,  through  officials. 
But,  if  you  had  your  League  of  Nations,  what  was  done  for  China  in 
the  form  of  an  International  Customs  Service,  to  the  benefit  of  China 
and  the  whole  world,  might  be  done  in  other  countries  which  need 
that  sort  of  assistance.  What  has  prevented  it  being  done  is  the 
jealousy  the  stronger  States  have  of  one  another  and  the  fear  of  the 
weaker  nations  that  it  is  going  to  admit  political  influence  and  sacrifice 
independence.  But  if  this  were  done  on  the  authority  of  a  League  of 
Nations  there  would  be  much  less  chance  of  these  jealousies,  arid  much 
less  chance  of  weaker  nations  being  afraid  of  ulterior  designs,  and  the 
trade  of  the  world  and  that  of  individual  States  might  benefit  enormously 
by  the  confidence  with  which  that  assistance  could  be  given,  if  given 
under  a  League  of  Nations  and  not  by  one  individual  country  or  group 
of  countries." — (Central  Hall,  Westminster,  October  10th,  1918.) 

Compensation  for  War's  Suffering. 

Lord  Grey  thought  that  a  League  of  Nations,  though  impossible 
before,  may  be  possible  after  this  war.  "  It  is  true  that  in  future 
years  troubles  may  arise.  You  cannot  get  absolute  security  by  any 
human  machinery  you  may  invent,  but  the  League  of  Nations  will 
improve  your  chance  of  security.  Now  surely,  after  this  war,  when 
it  is  successfully  concluded,  surely  the  only  compensation,  the  only 
approach  to  compensation,  you  can  have  for  the  suffering  which  has 
been  endured  is  that  something  should  be  possible  after  it  which 
was  not  possible  before." 

VII. — THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

Developments  during  October  were  as  follows. 

Food  Supply,  Distribution,  and  Prices. 

Work  of  Food  Committees. 
The  Food  Controller  (Mr.  J.  R.  dynes)  addressed  a  letter, 
during  October,  to  the  local  food  committees,  expressing  a  warm 
sense  of  obligation  for  what  has  been  achieved.  Pointing  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  opening  months  of  this  year  there  was  a  danger 
that  the  conduct  of  the  war  itself  might  be  imperilled  unless  an 
end  could  be  put  to  food  queues,  in  the  towns  and  food  scarcity  in 
the  rural  districts,  Mr.  Clynes  observes  that  the  prompt  action  of 
food  control  committees  saved  the  country  from  that  danger,  and 
their  continued  efforts  have  made  possible  a  revolutdon  in 'food 
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supply  and  distribution,  of  which  the  magnitude  has  been  disguised 
by  the  very  smoothness  of  its  operation. 

Tht  Consumption  of  Bread. 
In  the  early  days  of  October  it  was  announced  that  recent 
returns  showed  a  considerable  increase  in  the  consumption  of  bread. 
It  was  insisted  that  economy  in  its  use  was  imperative,  and  the 
warning  was  uttered  that  the  alternatives  to  reduced  consumption 
were  rationing  or  a  return  to  a  less  palatable  loaf. 

Xew  Ration  Books. 
During  October  it  was  stated  that  in  order  to  obtain  meat, 
bacon,  butter,  and  margarine,  lard,  sugar,  tea,  and  jam  after 
November  3rd,  every  holder  of  a  ration  book  must  register  his  new 
ration  book  with  the  retailers  with  whom  his  present  book  is 
registered. 

M ilk  Supply  to  he  Controlled . 
With  a  view  to  controlling  the  wholesale  milk  trade,  two  new 
Orders  were  made  in  the  second  week  in  October.  The  first  gave 
the  Food  Controller  power  to  modify  the  distribution  of  milk  in 
accordance  with  the  needs  of  each  district  by  means  of  directions 
given  from  time  to  time  to  the  persons  concerned.  In  the  second 
Order  the  Controller,  by  virtue  of  powers  under  Regulation  2GG 
of  the  Defence  of  the  Realm  Regulations,  takes  control  of  the 
premises  of  persons  engaged  in  the  wholesale  distribution  and 
manufacture  of  milk  and  milk  products.  The  Order  involves  no 
disturbance  of  existing  channels  of  supply,  and  firms  affected  are 
being  instructed  to  carry  on  their  business  as  usual,  pending  any 
further  directions. 

Potato  Prices. 

Towards  the  end  of  October  came  the  statement  that  on 
November  1st  the  Food  Controller  would  take  control  of  the  whole 
potato  crop  of  England  and  Wales.  The  prices  to  be  paid  to  the 
growers  have  been  fixed  by  a  Commission  appointed  by  the  Food 
Controller  and  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  jointly, 
the  report  prescribing  different  growers'  prices  for  different  areas, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  crop  and  the  quality  of  the  potatoes. 
While  the  prices  to  producers  will  vary,  the  price  to  the  public  for 
the  same  grade  of  potato  will  be  uniform. 

The  National  Housing  Scheme. 

It  was  reported  at  the  beginning  of  October  that  nearly  250,000 
new  houses  had  been  promised  by  local  authorities,  with  the  financial 
aid  of  the  Government.  Sites  are  being  selected,  and  designs  are 
under  consideration.  The  Government  have  circulated  model  plans, 
and  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects  are  publishing  the 
approved  designs  resulting  from  local  competitions  throughout  the 
country-    It  is  understood  that  the  provision  of  building  material 
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is  receiving  the  close  attention  of  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction: 
In  addition  to  the  financial  aid  to  be  given  to  local  authorities, 
assistance  is  also  being  offered  to  public  utility  organisations. 

The  Financial  Question. 
Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  informed  a  conference  at  Sheffield  on  October 
1st  that  the  Government  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
was  no  likelihood  of  an  economic  rent  being  produced  from  these 
houses  for  some  years  after  the  war,  therefore  the  Government 
scheme  was  that  they  would  bear  the  loss  with  regard  to  75  per 
cent,  of  the  expenditure,  the  local  authority  to  bear  the  loss  on 
the  remaining  25  per  cent.  If  that  came  to  more  than  a  penny 
rate  the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  to  consider 
all  the  circumstances,  and  deal  very  generously  with  the  local 
authorities.  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  added  the  opinion  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  set  up  fair  rent)  courts  than  to  continue  the  Rent 
Restriction  Act  after  the  war.  Land,  he  said,  must  be  obtained 
at  a  reasonable  rate,  and  if  it  could  not  be  thus  obtained  under 
present  powers  the  Government  must  see  that  the  matter  was  not 
allowed  to  be  an  insuperable  difficulty . 

VIII.  -POINTS  FROM  SPEECHES. 


[Other  Extracts  from  War  Speeches  will  be  found  in 
"  The  Diary  of  the  Month."] 

If  Britain  Had  Held  Aloof. 

"  We  might  have  held  aloof  watching,  in  some  ways  profiting  by  it, 
the  agony  of  the  world,  escaping,  at  any  rate,  the  long  strain  of  effort 
and  anxiety,  and  the  terrible  sacrifice  of  life  which  has  darkened  most 
of  our  homes  and  extinguished  the  hopes  of  not  a  few.  But  is  there 
anyone  among  us,  even  of  those  from  whom  the  war  has  exacted  its 
uttermost  farthing  in  bereavement  and  loss — is  there  anyone  among  us 
who  would  wish  that  the  country  had  taken  a  different  decision?  We 
have  been  taught  that  "  it  profits  a  man  nothing  if  he  gains  the  whole 
world  and  loses  his  own  soul."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Great 
Britain  in  saving  her  soul,  saved  also  the  world.  For  conceive,  if  you 
can,  what  the  world  would  have  been  to-day  if  we  had  stood  aside.  I 
do  not  dwell  on  the  territorial  changes  by  which,  both  in  the  West  and 
in  the  East,  Germany  would  have  aggrandized  her  dominion  at  the  cost 
of  other  States,  both  great  and  small,  and  would  have  established  herself 
as  a  standing  and  commanding  menace,  both  political  and  commercial, 
to  the  rest  of  Europe  and  the  world.  That  in  itself  would  have  been 
a  heavy  price — a  price  year  by  year  ever  pressing  more  heavily,  for  an 
hour  of  shortsightedness  and  timidity.  But  the  material  penalty  would 
have  been  relatively  light  in  comparison  with  the  fatal  blow  which 
would  have  been  inflicted  upon  the  highest  interests  of  mankind.  Force, 
naked  and  unrestrained,  would  have  become  the  undisputed  master  of 
the  world.  The  moral  law  would  have  been  wiped  out  of  the  dealings 
of  States.  The  faith  of  treaties  would  have  passed  into  a  byword. 
Liberty,  which  is  the  lifebreath  of  nations  ,the  power  of  free  development 
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which  gives  tliem  personality  and  enables  them  each  to  make  its  own 
contribution  to  the  common  stock,  would  have  been  shackled,  and  in 
time  altogether  stifled.  And  yet,  remember  this,  there  would  have 
been  no  rest,  for  the  free  spirit  of  mankind,  which  cannot  be  extin- 
guished, would  nave  continued  to  chafe  and  to  struggle.  And  an  ever- 
growing development  of  the  machinery  of  destruction  wTould  have  been 
the  only  hope  of  the  conqueror  to  retain  the  fruits  of  his  victory. 
These  are  the  evils  which  threaten  the  world,  ar.d  from  which  we  may 
now  say,  with  confidence,  we  have  been  delivered. " — Me.  Asquith, 
(National  Liberal  Club,  October  16th,  1918.) 

"  The  Doom  of  War  Is  Sealed." 

"  There  is  not  one  among  us  in  this  country,  or,  I  believe  in  the 
whole  ran  ore  of  the  civilized  world,  who  does  not  feel  that  the  doom  of 
war  is  sealed,  and  at  the  end — the  fast  approaching  end — of  this  long 
and  bloodstained  road  which  we  have  been  compelled  to  tread,  the 
world  is  moving  to  where,  beyond  these  fratricidal  conflicts,  in  a  new 
and  lasting  fraternity,  there  is  peace." — Mr.  Asquith,  National  Liberal 
Club,  October  16th,  1918.) 

The  Union  of  English-Speaking  Races. 

M  I  know,  from  watching  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  utterances  of 
the  German  newspapers,  that  what  they  count  upon  now,  and  what 
they  have  always  counted  upon,  is  jealousy  and  disagreement  between 
their  opponents.  It  is  the  sort  of  calculation  which  appeals  to  them. 
It  is  the  sort  of  calculation  which,  I  think,  will  fail.  But  it  is  the 
sort  of  calculation  which  has  a  kind  of  external  plausibility,  and,  un- 
less it  be  watched,  may  even  have  an  element  of  reality  in  it.  They 
say  to  themselves  :  1  The  union  of  the  great  English-speaking  races  is  the 
most  formidable  factor  we  have  had  to  deal  with  in  this  war,  but  that 
won't  last.'  There  are  old  causes  of  difference  between  these  two 
great  branches  of  civilization.  Both  are  at  the  present  moment  great 
commercial  and  industrial  nations,  but  both  possess  and  aim  at,  rightly 
aim  at,  a  commerce  spreading  over  the  world.  Britain,  which  used  to 
be  supreme  in  the  matter  of  mercantile  marine,  now  sees  growing  up 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  a  mercantile  marine  of  unlimited  size. 
'  Here,'  say  our  German  friends,  1  here  are  elements  which  in  a  short 
time,  when  the  first  intoxication  of  victory  is  over,  may  well  produce 
differences  of  opinion  between  our  opponents  from  which  we  shall  pro- 
fit.' I  believe  myself  that  thei'e  never  was  a  shallower  miscalculation. 
We  members  of  the  English-speaking  union  do  not  regard  ourselves  as 
the  missionaries  and  apostles  of  a  disowned  or  difficult  cause.  We 
regard  ourselves  as  simply  embodying  in  an  organization  a  real  union 
which  already  exists,  which  is  growing,  and  which,  to  the  infinite 
benefit  of  the  world,  is,  I  think,  predestined  to  grow  for  generations.  I 
am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  civilization  is  to  be  ministered  to  by 
permitting  nations  of  different  genius  each  to  develop  that  genius  in 
its  own  way,  each  therefore  to  contribute  its  own  characteristic  element 
to  the  general  intellectual  and  moral  service  of  mankind,  and  I  there- 
fore do  not  wish  to  see  all  the  world  moulded  into  one  form  of  culture. 
If  I  had  the  power  I  would  not  attempt  to  do  what  the  Germans 
attempted  to  do,  which  is  to  spread  any  particular  type  of  culture  over 
the  whole  of  reluctant  humanity." — Mr.  Balfour,  (Criterion  Res- 
taurant, October  16th,  1918.) 
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NOTES    AND  FIGURES. 


As  this  number  of  the  Magazine  goes  to 
A  General  press  a  decision  about  the  General  Election 
Election.  is  imminent.      The  House  of  Commons  on 

October  24th  voted  a  sum  not  to  exceed 
£750,000  for  the  expenses  of  a  General  Election — a  new  charge 
under  the  Reform  Act — and  although  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  gave  careful 
assurance  that  no  date  had  been  fixed  for  the  Dissolution,  the  Vote 
was  taken  as  "a  preparatory  step  in  view  of  the  possible  immediate 
happening  of  that  event." 

The  idea  of  holding  a  General  Election  during  the  war  is 
very  generally  disliked,  and  this  dislike  was  expressed  by  Mr. 
Asquith  in  a  speech  delivered  at  Glasgow  on  November  1st. 
Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

"  For  reasons  which  I  need  not  repeat,  because  I  stated  them  at 
length  the  other  day  at  Manchester,*  I  deprecate  in  the  strongest 
way,  in  the  interests  both  of  the  country  and  of  the  Allied  cause,  that 
at  such  a  moment  our  thoughts  should  be  diverted  and  our  energies  dis- 
tracted by  the  artificial  turmoil  of  a  General  Election.  That  a  General 
Election  must  come,  and  must  come  in  the  near  future,  we  are  all  agreed. 
The  present  Parliament  has  outstayed  its  natural,  and  even  its  pro- 
longed term  of  life,  and  through  no  fault  of  its  own,  through  the 
inevitable  ]oss  of  representative  authority  and  of  fresh  contact  with  the 
people,  it  is  not  qualified  to  enter  upon  this  stupendous  task  of  domestic 
reconstruction.  The  war  is  not  yet  over.  Negotiations  and  the  arrange- 
ments for  peace  will  raise  a  crop  of  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  ques- 
tions. In  my  judgment,  whatever  it  is  worth,  it  is  all  important,  as 
important  as  it  has  been  at  any  stage  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  that 
we  should  continue  until  it  is  over  to  preserve  an  unbroken  national 
front." — (Glasgow,  November  1st,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith  was  fully  alive  to  the  possibility  that  a  General 
Election  might  take  place  almost  immediately,  and  in  view  of  this 
he  gave  Liberals  a  timely  warning  against  the  danger  of  going 
blindfold  into  it  and  giving  a  blank  cheque  upon  the  future: — 

"  If  we  are  to  have  an  election,  let  me  say  that  whenever  it  comes,  the 
intelligent  and  patriotic  citizens  cannot  go  into  it  blindfold.  For  what 
will  the  electors  be  called  upon  to  do?  They  will  be  electing  a  Parlia- 
ment which  for  five  years  to  come,  unless  it  chooses  to  commit  premature 
suicide,  will  have  in  its  own  hands  the  moulding  of  our  national  future. 
Our  electorate,  as  you  know,  has  been  more  than  doubled,  and  it  is 
curious  that  it  should  be  asked,  if  it  is  to  be  asked,  as  its  first  act  after 
acquiring  enfranchisement  and  becoming  endowed  with  responsibility,  to 
draw  a  blank  cheque  upon  the  future." — (Glasgow,  November  1st,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith  recalled  that  when  the  Coalition  Government  was 
formed  it  was  clearly  understood,  both  by  Liberals  and  Unionists 
alike,  that  the  partnership  was  for  the  purpose  of  the  war,  and  that 
neither  Liberals  nor  Unionists  by  their  Coalition  in  any  way  pre- 
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judiced  or  abandoned  their  old  convictions  and  principles.  Noting 
recent  activities  on  the  Unionist  side  to  press  the  Government  for 
a  declaration  of  economic  policy  in  favour  of  Protection,  Mr.  Asquith 
said : — 

"  In  view  of  these  recent  developments,  which  have  by  no  means 
attained  their  completion  or  climax,  I  venture  to  say  to  you  that  if  we 
are  to  have  a  General  Election,  and  whenever  we  have  a  General  Elec- 
tion, let  there  be  no  acquiescence  in  nebulous  generalities  in  regard  to 
this  matter.  Let  us  know  definitely  and  clearly  who  is  for  us  and  who 
is  against  us.  Otherwise  I  warn  you  quite  frankly,  and  particularly 
the  new  electors,  who  for  the  first  time  are  taking  their  place  in  the 
poll,  you  will  be  hoodwinked,  and  before  you  are  many  years  older  you 
will  find  yourselves  involved  in  the  old  morass  of  Protective  duties  with 
all  its  disastrous  consequences." — (Glasgow,  November  1st,  1918.) 


Mr.  Asquith,  in  his  Glasgow  speech,  made 
Ten  Years          reference  to  the  fact  that  he  has  been  the 
Liberal  Leader.     Leader  of  the-  Liberal  Party  for  ten  years, 
and  that  Liberalism  during  that  period  has 
not  a  bad  record.    He  said : — 

"  If  you  are  going  to  have  an  election  you  must  have  a  policy,  a  policy 
that,  when  the  war  is  over  and  peace  has  been  arranged,  you  can  carry 
on  with.  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  disposition  in  any  quarter  of  the 
Liberal  Party  towards  the  exclusion  and  ostracism  of  anybody  who  is 
prepared  to  accept  with  a  whole  heart  and  carry  out  with  conviction 
the  principles  of  Liberal  policy.  I  have  been  now  ten  years  Leader  of  the 
Party.  During  those  ten  years — I  speak  now  of  the  time  before  the  war 
broke  out — we  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  our  feet.  We  estab- 
lished Old-age  Pensions  and  National  Insurance.  We  carried  through  the 
great  Budget  of  1909.  We  clipped  the  wings  of  the  House  of  Lords  by 
the  Parliament  Act.  We  put  upon  the  statute-book  the  Home  Rule  Act. 
and  the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Act.  That  is  not  a  bad  record. 
During  all  the  time  you  gave  me  your  confidence.  I  have  no  reason  to 
think  that  you  have  withdrawn  that  confidence  now.  If  we  are  to  go 
down — I  do  not  think  we  are  going  down — I  should  prefer  that  we  go 
down  flying  the  Liberal  flag.  I  have  no  personal  object  in  public  life. 
My  object — I  say  it  in  all  sincerity — in  whatever  time  remains  to  me 
is  first  to  serve  my  country,  next — I  am  not  the  least  ashamed  to  confess 
it,  for  I  believe  it  is  the  best  way  I  can  serve  my  country  in  the  long  run 
—to  serve  my  Party." — (Glasgow,  November  1st,  1918.) 


In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  October 
Women  as  M.P.s.  23rd,  Mr.  H.  Samuel  (L)  moved  "That  in 
the  opinion  of  this  House  it  is  desirable  that 
a  Bill  should  be  passed,  forthwith  making  women  eligible  as  Members 
of  Parliament."  Mr.  Samuel  submitted  that  as  it  already  had  been 
decided  [in  the  Reform,  Act]  that  sex  should  not  be  a  bar  to 
citizenship,  it  followed  that  sex  should  not  be  a  bar  to  taking  part 
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in  Parliamentary  life.  It  was  impossible,  he  said,  to  say  that  six 
million  women  should  be  voters  but  not  one  woman  should  ever  be 
a  legislator.  Women  had  a  distinctive  point  of  view  which  ought 
to  have  direct  expression  in  Parliament,  and  women  would  be  able 
to  render  valuable  service  in  the  House  and  its  Committee-rooms 
in  the  new  tasks  that  would  devolve  upon  Parliament  in  the  near 
future. 

Mr.  Asquith  recalled  tha.t  for  many  years  he  had  opposed  the 
extension  of  the  suffrage  to  women,  but  he  had  always  held  that  if 
once  the  vote  was  given  to  women  you  could  not  possibly,  logically, 
or  in  policy  refuse  to  those  enfranchised  power  to  be  eligible  to  sit 
in  the  House.  The  one  step  inevitably  involved  the  other. 
"  The  principle,"  Mr.  Asquith  said,  "  is  perfectly  simple  and 
seems  to  me  to  be  one  the  application  of  which  cannot  possibly  be 
mistaken.  If  you  say  a  person  or  class  is  fit  to  exercise  the  franchise 
you  must  at  the  same  time  say :  '  You  are  fit  to  be  a  representative.'  " 
Mr.  Asquith  added  that  while  there  was  a  "dilatory  plea."  there 
was  no  argument  against  the  Bill.  The  dilatory  plea  was  disposed 
of  by  what  the  House  had  already  done,  and  he  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  resolution  unanimously  carried. 

There  was  a  division  on  the  motion,  and  it  was  carried  by  276 
votes  to  25  (majority  149). 

At  the  same  sitting  the  House  agreed  to  a  motion  moved  by 
Sir  Jameb  Craig  (U)  in  favour  of  the  Member's  Gallery  being  thrown 
open  to  men  and  women  equally  and  impartially. 


Two  extracts  from  the  Times  report 
(October  8th,  1918)  of  an  exhibition  of 
"key"  industries  organised  by  the  Tariff 
Reform  League: — 

As  to  the  Tariff  Reform  League 
.  .  .  the  Committee  agreed  last 
winter  (i.e.,  before  I  entered  the 
War  Cabinet)  that  we  would  under- 
take no  polemical  work  for  the 
time  being,  and  we  deliberately 
directed  the  energies  of  the  League 
to  this  exhibition  as  offering  a 
most  useful  and  instructive  lesson 
without  necessarily  predicating  anj 
particular  solution. 

(Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain's 
letter,  read  at  the  opening  of 
the  Exhibition.) 

If  you  give  a  preference  to  either  of  these  statement®  you  must 
put  a  tax  on  the  (let  us  say)  precision  of  the  other. 


Tariff  Reform  and 
the  Party  Truce. 


A  British  "Key"  Industries 
Exhibition  was  opened  yesterday  at 
the  Central  Buildings,  West- 
minster. It  has  been  organised  by 
the  Industrial  Section  of  the  Tariff 
Reform  League,  and  is  the  outcome 
of  the  educational  work  under- 
taken by  the  League  during  the 
last  five  years 
(Times  Report,  October  8th,  1918.) 
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The  Scottish  Education  Bill  was  read  a 
Scottish  Education  second  time  on  June  26th,  referred  to  a 
Bill.  Standing  Committee,  and  read  a  third  time 

on  October  17th. 

Second  Reading. 

Mr.  Munro  (L),  in  moving  the  second  reading  (June  26th) 
detailed  the  provisions  of  the  Bill.  It  falls,  he  said,  into  two  parts, 
the  first  administrative,  the  second  educational.  On  the  adminis- 
trative side  the  county  area  would  be  the  education  area  and  the 
education  authority  would  be  an  ad  hoc  authority,  with  supreme 
powers,  directly  elected  on  the  principle  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, from  special  electoral  districts,  each  district  to  return  three 
members  at  least,  and  larger  districts  seven  or  nine.  On  the 
educational  side  the  main  proposals  of  the  Bill  were  (1)  to  raise  the 
normal  age  for  full-time  attendance  at  school  from  fourteen  to  fifteen, 
with  a  corresponding  raising  of  the  age  at  which  exemption  from 
full-time  attendance  at  school  might  be  allowed  in  any  circumstances 
from  twelve  to  thirteen,  and  then  only  on  the  condition  of  further 
attendance  at  continuation  classes  to  the  age  of  eighteen;  (2)  to 
ensure  compulsory  attendance  of  pupils  at  part-time  classes  from 
the  time  of  leaving  the  day  school  till  they  attain  the  age  of 
eighteen,  except  in  the  cases  of  those  pupils  who  have  completed  a 
full  secondary  school  course  at  the  age  of  seventeen;  (3)  to  prevent 
the  exploitation  of  child  labour  in  the  interests  either  of  parents  or 
of  employers.  The  effect  of  these  provisions,  Mr.  Munro  said,  would 
be  to  ensure  that  education  of  practically  every  young  person  in 
Scotland  would  be  continued  in  one  form  or  another  till  he  or  she 
reached  the  age  of  eighteen.  Further  provisions  of  the  Bill  were 
intended  to  bring  Roman  Catholic  and  other  separate  denominational 
schools  into  the  public  school  system  ;  to  do  away  with  the  old  system 
of  code  and  grant,  and  to  empower  local  authorities  to  initiate 
schemes  of  education  suited  to  their  own  districts.  An  advisory 
council  would  be  formed  to  assist  the  responsible  Ministry,  and 
similar  councils  would  be  created  to  assist  the  local  education 
authorities. 

Report  Stage. 

Mr.  Munro  moved  (October  16th)  a  new  clause  to  continue  the 
custom  under  which  religious  instruction  had  been  given  in  the 
public  schools  of  Scotland  to  children  whose  parents  raised  no 
objection.    Agreed  to. 

Third  Reading. 

Mr.  Munro,  in  moving  the  third  reading  (October  11th),  said  the 
needs  of  the  children  of  Scotland,  in  view  of  the  actual  necessities 
of  the  present  time  and  of  the  necessities  of  the  future,  early  and 
remote,  was  the  keynote  of  every  clause  of  the  Bill. 
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WAR  PENSIONS. 


[Mr.  T.  H  Garside  (Secretary  of  the  Liberal  War  Pensions  Bureau 
108,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.I)  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  or 
deal  with  any  pensions  problem  that  may  be  sent  him.] 

Bounties. 

(Continued  from  page  487.) 

64.  — -Bounty  is  now  issuable  to  men  serving  on  April  18th,  1918,  who 
on  completion  of  their  current  engagements  on  and  after  that  date,  are 
retained  with  the  colours  under  the  provisions  of  the  Military  Service 
Acts,  1916  to  1918. 

65.  — Bounty  is  not  issuable  to  men  who  become  non-effective  before 
April  18th,  1918. 

66.  — Bounty  is  issuable  to  men  otherwise  eligible  who  may  be  prisoners 
of  war,  but  issue  will  take  effect  from  the  date  of  his  return  to  Military 
Service  or  from  the  subsequent  date  on  which  the  conditions  of  the  Army 
Order  as  now  amended  are  fulfilled. 

67.  — In  the  case  of  any  prisoner  of  war  v/ho  escaped  and  rejoined  the 
Army  for  military  service,  prior  to  April  18th,  1918,  any  bounty  for 
which  he  was  eligible  under  Army  Order  209  of  1916,  will  take  effect  as 
from  the  date  on  which  he  rejoined  the  Army  for  military  service  to  the 
subsequent  date  on  which  he  fulfilled  the  conditions  of  Army  Order  209 
to  1916.  In  the  case  of  a  prisoner  of  war  who  escaped  and  rejoined  prior 
to  April  18th,  1918,  but  was  not  otherwise  eligible  for  bounty  under 
Army  Order  209  of  1916,  and  is  now  rendered  eligible,  the  date  of  issue 
will  be  governed  by  this  Ormy  Order. 

Supplementary   Allowance  Regulations. 

The  Special  Allowance  made  by  the  Special  Grants  Com- 
mittee under  Regulations,  Part  11,  are  not  affected  by  the  recent 
concessions  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Thursday, 
October  17th.  The  conditions  on  which  awards  may  be  made  are  of 
importance.  The  "  exceptional  circumstances  "  under  which  an  award 
may  be  made,  now  require  that,  the  present  income  of  the  wife,  child, 
or  dependant  shall  be  inadequate  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  home  on  the  pre-enlistment  standard  of  comfort. 

Another  essential  condition  "  Pre-enlistment  Dependance  "  is  denned 
as  the  gross  value  of  the  support  given  to  or  benefits  received  by  a 
dependant  prior  to  enlistment  or  moblizatipn.  "  Present  Income " 
includes  the  estimated  earning  capacity  of  the  dependant  but,  except 
in  specified  cases  does  not  include  any  allotment  in  the  case  of  a 
soldier,  nor  any  allotment  in  excess  of  Is.  6d.  a  week  in  the  case  of 
a  sailor. 

If  the  wife  is  childless  and  working,  an  amount  estimated  to  cover 
her  reasonable  expenses  will  be  deducted  and  the  balance  included  in 
"Present  Income."  If  not  working  and  she  is  considered  able  to 
work,  and  employment  is  unobtainable,  an  estimate  of  the  wages  she 
might  earn  will  be  made  and  dealt  wTith  as  above.  If  the  wife  is  in 
charge  of  an  invalid  relation  her  earning  capacity  is  not  taken  into 
account.  If  she  has  young  children  she  is  not  expected  to  go  out  to 
work,  but  if  she  does,  her  earnings  are  taken  into  account  at  a  minimum 
of  one-half  and  a  maximum  of  two-thirds.  If  her  earnings  are  less 
than  5s.  a  week,  they  are  disregarded  altogether. 
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When  the  man  was  responsible  for  what  are  termed  u  contractual 
obligations  "  before  enlistment  or  moblization,  viz.,  rent,  rates,  in- 
surance premiums,  hire  purchase  payments,  interest  on  mortgages, 
education  fees,  &c.,  any  income  received  by  the  man  from  sub-letting 
is  taken  into  account. 

A  most  important  amendment  is  that  which  provides  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  allowance  which  would  have  been  issuable  to  a  child  under 
fourteen,  if  over  that  age  and  suffering  from  mental  or  physical  infirmity, 
or  if  a  pupil  or  student  at  school  or  university  or  an  apprentice 
receiving  only  a  normal  wage,  this  concession  should  be  noted  parti- 
cularly in  conjunction  with  paragraphs  49-5  of  the  Separation 
Allowance  Regulation. 

A  Special  allowance  may  be  granted  to  a  wife  who  was  married  after 
enlistment. 

An  allowance  not  exceeding  5s.  a  week  may  be  made  in  the  case  of 
an  illegitimate  child. 

In  the  case  of  illness  of  a  wife,  child,  or  dependant  a  grant  of  5s. 
a  week  may  be  made  for  thirteen  weeks,  and  may  be  increased  to  10s. 
if  necesary. 

A  grant  not  exceeding  £5  may  be  made  to  meet  funeral  expenses 
where  the  authorities  refuse  to  accept  responsibility,  and  may  be 
granted  in  the  case  of  the  death  of  a  man's  wife  or  adult  dependant, 
and  £2  10s.  in  the  case  of  a  child. 

A  grant  not  exceeding  £3  may  be  made  to  meet  expenses  (other  than 
funeral  expenses)  incurred  by  the  death  of  the  man. 

A  grant  not  exceeding  £5  may  be  made  to  a  disabled  man  to  cover 
expenses  incidental  to  his  securing  employment. 

A  maternity  grant  not  exceeding  £2  may  be  made. 

Recent  Orders  and  Instructions. 

Separation  Allowance. 

The  latest  concessions  are  clear  and  concise,  and  should  be  carefully 
noted. 

1.  The  scale  allowance  tc  a  childless  wife  is  still  12s.  6d.  per  week; 
a  supplementary  allowance  of  6s.  6d.  per  week  may  be  made  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Ixjcal  Committee. 

2.  The  supplementary  allowances  issuable  to  other  dependants  are 
increased  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  the  assessed  dependence. 

3.  The  flat-rate  allowance  of  5s.  a  week,  sanctioned  by  Army  Order 
262 — 1918  in  respect  of  unmarried  men  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years  is  now  payable  in  respect  of  men  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  eighteen  years  and  who  were  under  twenty-six  on  enlistment,  and 
will  be  issued  from  the  first  pay-day  in  November,  1918. 

This  allowance  is  issuable  to  the  grandparents  or  other  parents  who 
nave  acted  as  foster  parents  to  the  soldier,  provided  that  they  wholly 
or  mainly  supported  the  soldier  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one  year 
before  enlistment ;  such  period  need  not  necessarily,  however,  be  the  year 
immediately  proceeding  enlistment. 

This  allowance  will  cease  on  the  marriage  of  the  soldier,  and  it  will 
not  be  issuable  concurrently  with  an  allowance  to  another  dependant 
of  the  soldier ;  and  it  may  be  substituted  for  a  child's  allowance. 

Where  the  parent  or  foster  parent  is  already  in  receipt  of  a 
dependant's  allowance  of  less  than  5s.  a  week,  such  allowance  will  be 
increased  to  5s.  or  such  less  amount  as  is  admissible. 
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Government  Blue  Books  and  Returns. 


Ninth  Report  (of  Session  1918)  from,  the 
National  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure. 

Expenditure.       [121.]    Price  3d.  net. 

The  previous  eight  Reports  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  National  Expenditure  for  the  Session  of  1918  were 
summarised  in  the  Magazine  for  July  (at  page  339)  and  September 
(page  435).  The  ninth  Report  states  that  investigation  shows  a 
consensus  of  opinion  that  the  present  Parliamentary*  control  over 
expenditure  is  inadequate,  and  adds  "in  that  view  we  concur. " 
The  Committee  of  the  whole  House  of  Commons  on  Supply,  it  is 
declared,  has  the  name,  but  none  of  the  metliods,  of  a  committee. 
It  was  established  in  the  days  of  recurring  conflict  between  Parlia- 
ment and  the  Crown  as  a  device  to  secure  freedom  of  discussion 
on  matters  of  finance.  The  Committee  express  the  opinion  that,  so 
far  as  the  direct  effective  control  of  proposals  for  expenditure  is 
concerned,  it  would  be  true  to  say  that  if  the  estimates  were  never 
presented,  and  the  Committee  of  Supply  never  set  up,  there  would 
be  no  noticeable  difference. 

The  Committee  recommend  that  there  should  be  appointed  each 
Session  two  Standing  Committees  on  Estimates,  each  consisting  of 
fifteen  members,  and  that  a  third  should  be  added  if  desirable.  It 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  committees  to  consider  the  annual 
Estimates  and  such  Supplementary  Estimates  as  the  conditions 
allowed,  and  to  report  to  the  House  any  economies  which  they 
regarded  as  desirable  and  which  do  not  raise  questions  of  policy.  It 
should  be  established  as  the  practice  of  Parliament  that  members 
should  vote  freely  on  motions  for  reductions  made  in  pursuance  of 
recommendations  of  the  Estimates  Committees,  and  that  the  carry- 
ing of  such  a  motion  against  the  Government  of  the  day  should  not 
be  taken  to  imply  that  it  no  longer  possessed  the  confidence  of  the 
House.  The  terms  of  money  resolutions  for  Bills  involving  expendi- 
ture should  be  placed  on  the  notice  paper  of  the  House.  They 
should  embody,  or  be  accompanied  by,  a  White  Paper  furnishing 
a  statement  of  the  probable  amount.  If  the  conditions  did  not 
allow  such  a  statement  to  be  framed,  a  White  Paper  should  be 
presented  giving  the  reasons.  Any  statement  furnished  in  connec- 
tion with  a  money  resolution  should  be  referred  to  one  of  the 
Estimates  Committees  for  examination  and  report,  unless  the  House 
should  dispense  with  that  procedure  in  any  particular  case.  A 
Minister  should  not  be  at  liberty  to  dissociate  himself  publicly 
from  his  colleagues  in  matters  of  expenditure  and  to  throw  on  the 
Treasury  alone  the  onus  of  refusing  a  particular  grant  affecting 
his  Department.  The  Treasury  should  cease  to  be  itself  a  spending 
department. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


We  draw  attention  to  the  advertisements  elsewhere  in  this 
number  of  several  new  publications  issued  by  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department — especially  a  Handbook  on  Liberal  Policy,  a  new  edition 
of  Wooding 8' 8  Conduct  and  Management  of  Elections,  and  a  full 
report  of  the  Manchester  Conference  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  at  which  the  Liberal  Programme  of  social  reform  was 
adopted. 


Samples  of  Pamphlets  and  Leaflets  issued  by  the  Liberal 
Publication  Department  for  use  at  the  General  Election  may  be 
obtained  post  free  on  application  to  42,  Parliament  Street. 


The  Liberal  Year  Book  for  1919  will  be  published  at  an  early 
date  in  the  New  Year.  It  will  contain  the  whole  of  the  Election 
returns,  a  complete  Poll  Book,  and  much  information  invaluable  to 
Liberals.  The  Editor  of  the  Year  Book  tenders  his  thanks  for 
many  helpful  suggestions  received  for  increasing  its  value  and 
usefulness. 
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(1)  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  Continuance  of  Free  Trade. 

"  You  cannot  possibly  approach  even  the  threshold  of  reconstruction 
until  you  have  clearly  and  definitely  made  up  your  mind'  one  way  or 
the  other  that  this  country  is  or  is  not  to  continue  on  Free  Tirade  lines. 
Take,  just  by  way  of  illustration,  the  language  that  we  sometimes  hear 
about  what  is  called  the  economic  boycott — that  is  to  say,  the  continuing 
after  the  wiar,  not  in  military  and  naval,  but  in  economic  terms,  of  a 
system  of  indirect  and  veiled  war.  I  have  spoken  a  great  deal  of  that 
at  various  times,  and  I  am  glad  to  quote  to-night,  because  it  is  a 
statement  made  since  I  last  spoke,  a  declaration  made  only  this  week 
by  President  Wilson  on  the  subject,  to  which  both  in  letter  and  spirit 
I,  and  I  believe  all  Liberals,  entirely  adhere.  These  are  the  words  of 
the  President  as  lately  as  October  28th  : — '  The  weapons  of  economic 
discipline  and  punishment  should  be  left  to  the  joint  action  of  all  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  punishing  those  who  will  not  submit  to  the  general 
programme  of  justice  and  equity.'  And  in  view  of  these  recent  develop- 
ments, which  have  by  no  means  attained  their  completion  or  climax, 
I  venture  to  say  to  you,  if  we  are  to  have  a  General  Election,  and 
whenever  we  have  a  General  Election,  let  there  'be  no  acquiescence  in 
nebulous  generalities  in  regard  to  this  matter.  Let  us  know  definitely 
and  clearly  who  is  for  us,  and  who  is  against  us.  Otherwise  I  warn  you 
frankly,  and  particularly  the  new  electors  who  for  the  first  time  are 
taking  their  place  in  the  roll,  they  will  be  'hoodwinked ;  before  you  are 
many  years  older  you  will  find  yourselves  involved  in  that  old  morass 
of  protective  duties  with  all  their  disastrous  consequences." 
And  on  Scottish  Home  Rule. 

"  Scottish  Liberals  for  years  past  have  been  quite  prepared — most 
of  them  at  any  rate — to  recognise  the  prior  urgency  of  the  Irish  case ; 
Scottish  Liberals  put  forward  the  claims  of  their  own  country,  put  them 
forward  quite  as  much  in  the  interests  of  the  Imperial  Parliament  as 
to  Scotland  for  the  devolution  of  Scottish  business  to  Scottish  hands." 

(2)  Mr.  Shortt  on  Conditions  in  Ireland. 

"  We  have  been  able  to  avert — I  say  this  with  a  full  sense  of  responsi- 
bility— one  rising,  an  armed  rising,  by  the  physical  force  party.  It  was 
contemplated,  and,  what  is  more,  it  very  nearly  came  off.  For  a  long 
time  the  physical  force  party  have  been  under,  but  they  are  now  trying 
to  come  to  the  front  again.  I  hope  and  believe  we  shall  be  able  to 
avert  anything  like  an  armed  rising,  or  armed  disturbance,  but  there 
is  the  means  of  it  there  unless  we  do  keep  a  very  firm  hold.  Nobody 
in  Ireland,  nobody  who  is  acquainted  with  what  is  being  done  in  the 
way  of  raids,  in  the  way  of  seizing  explosives,  the  storing  of  explosives, 
the  making  of  bombs,  can  doubt  for  one  moment  the  seriousness  of 
the  danger." 

(3)  Mr.  H.  Samuel  on  "No  Conscription;  No  Home  Rule." 

"  My  right  hon.  Friend's  (Mr.  Shortt' 's)  speech  was  delivered  as 
though  the  Gevernment  had  never  given  any  pledge  to  introduce  a  Bill 
to  establish  Irish  self-government.  He  forgets  the  clear  declaration 
made  by  the  present  Prime  Minister  this  very  year,  in  this  House,  in 
the  face  of  the  country  and  of  the  world.  It  was  the  occasion  when  the 
Prime  Minister  had  to  announce  the  introduction  of  Conscription  into 
Ireland,  itself  a  lamentable  blunder  of  policy  which  has  resulted  in 
throwing  the  whole  country  into  turmoil,  while  it  has  not  added  a  single 
man  to  our  military  forces.  He  said: — 'Meanwhile,  we  intend  to 
invite;  Parliament  to  pass  a  measure  of  self-government  for  Ireland.  .  .  . 
Let  there  be  no  misapprehension.  Both  questions  will  not  hang  together. 
Each  must  be  taken  on  its  merits.'  Do  not  let  it  be  said,  therefore, 
that  because  there  is  no  Conscription  there  can  be  no  Home  Rule." 
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1918. 

November  1. — (\)  Mr.  Asquith  at  Glasgow  on  the  War,  on  a 
General  Election,  on  the  Coalition,  on  Free  Trade, 
and  on  Scottish  Home  Rule. 

„         2. — Mr.  Asquith  at  Cupar  on  a  League  of  Nations  and 
on  a  General  Election. 

Mr.  Henderson  at  Nottingham  on  Labour  and 

the  Peace. 

4.— House  of  Commons.  Parliament  (Quali- 
fication of  Women)  JBill  read  a  second 
time.  Speeches  by  Lord  R.  Cecil  and  Mr.  H. 
Samuel. 

Supply — Representation  of  the  People  Act  Vote. 
,,       5.— House  of  Lords.   Scottish  Education  Bill 

— Committee. 

House  of  Commons.    Armistice  with  Austria- 
Hungary— Statement  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

Ireland  and  Self-Determination— Mr.  T.  P. 
O'Connor's  motion  defeated  by  196  to  115 
(majority  81).  Speeches  by  Mr.  Asquith,  (2) 
Mr.  Shortt,  (3)  Mr.  H.  Samuel,  Mr.  Bonar 
Law,  and  Sir  Gordon  Hewart. 
Lord  R.  Cecil  at  the  Criterion  Restaurant  on 

the  Mission  of  English-speaking  Races. 

Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  at  the  Central  Hall,  West- 
minster, on  Housing. 

6  — House  of  Lords.  Petroleum  Production- 
Speeches  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
Lord  Cowdray,  Lord  Haldane,  Lord  Craw- 
ford, Lord  Lansdowne,  and  Lord  Finlay. 

Petroleum  Production  Sill — Committee. 

House  of  Commons.    Prisoners'  Statements — 
Statement  by  Mr.  Macpherson. 

Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women) 

JBill — Committee  and  third  reading. 

Naval  and  Military  Pensions  Pill — 

Committee. 
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(1)  Sir  John  Simon  on  the  Discontinuance  of  Conscription. 

"The  supreme  need  of  the  country  after  victory  had  been  vindicated 
abroad  was  to  restore  liberty  at  home.  Who  could  say  whether  the 
Coalition  Government  favoured  a  continuance  of  conscription  after  the 
war  in  some  form  or  other?  He  put  this  question  as  illustrating  one 
Df  the  difficulties  which  a  General  Election  would  create.  He,  personally,, 
was  opposed  to  the  continuation  of  conscription  in  any  form.  The 
continuance  of  such  a  system  would  amount  to  the  surrender  of  the  very 
doctrines  which  our  soldiers  and  sailors  had  given  their  lives  to  uphold." 

(2)  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  on  Australia  and  Peace  Terms. 

"Nothing  is  further  from  the  thoughts  of  the  Australian  people 
than  to  extend  the  same  treatment  to  Germany  in  regard  to  tariffs  and 
economic  arrangements  after  the  war  as  to  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and 
America,  and  nothing  but  force  majeure,  will  compel  us  to  do  it.  It  is 
the  obvious  intent  of  the  terms  to  bring  Germany  into  the  family  of 
nations,  and  to  give  her  the  same  terms  as  are  open  to  France,  Belgium, 
and  Italy.  But  what  is  the  position  to-day?  France  and  Belgium 
find  their  land  devastated,  their  factories  razed  to  the  ground,  their 
machinery  broken,  and  their  trade  secrets  purloined.  All  those  edifices 
of  manufacturing  greatness  which  they  have  reared  have  been 
deliberately  destroyed  by  the  German  people  in  order  that  they  might 
handicap  their  rivals.  I  protest  against  the  clause,  because  it  imposes 
on  our  Allies  an  intolerable  handicap,  and  gives  to  our  enemy  a 
tremendous  and  unfair  advantage.  I  protest  most  emphatically  against 
any  attempt  to  interfere  with  our  right  to  make  our  own  laws.  We  had 
that  right  before  we  went  to  war.  .  .  .  Are  we,  then,  as  a  recult  of  all 
this  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure  in  the  cause  of  liberty  to  find  our- 
selves as  a  nation  worse  off  than  before  this  war,  and  shorn  of  one  of 
the  most  vital  attributes  of  free  government?  Surely  sacrifice  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  deserves  a  better  reward  than  this !  I  cannot  think 
that  the  American  people — I  cannot  believe  that  President  Wilson — 
intends  that  a  free  democracy  that  has  proved  itself  worthy  of  freedom 
should  be  thus  penalised.  The  right  of  any  nation1  to  make  whatever 
tariff  it  thinks  fit  must  not  be  impaired.  We  must  at  least  give  all 
nations  the  freedom  they  enjoyed  before  the  war.  Nothing  less  will 
satisfy  Australia.  We  protest  against  interference  with  our  right  to 
discriminate  by  tariff  laws  or  in  any  other  way  between  friend  and  foe. 
To  have  these  rights'  taken  away  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy  is  intoler- 
able.   We  shall'  not  submit  to  it." 

)  Mr.  Churchill  on  Continued  War  Production. 

"  It  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  chances  of  reaching  a  solid  peace 
if  it  were  thought  we  had  so  far  dislocated  our  military  machinery  as 
ourselves  not  to  be  capable  of  resuming  the  struggle.  We  have  to 
stand  on  guard  until  everything  is  finally  settled.  Consider  the  broad 
aspect  of  the  world.  It  is  very  dangerous.  .  .  .  and  I  cannot  feel  that 
the  victorious  Powers  can  possibly  divest  themselves  of  great  responsi- 
bilities in  amending  the  state  into  which  the  world  has  fallen  in  the 
course  of  this  quarrel.  You  win,  but  you  win  the  right  only  to  further 
great  responsibilities,  and  I  cannot  suppose  that  even  if  a  complete 
armistice  is  arrived  at  almost  immediately,  giving  us  in  every  respect 
what  we  require,  the  possibilities  of  the  need  of  the  use  of  war  material 
on  a  great  scale  or  the  need  for  maintaining  for  <a  long  period  very 
considerable  Armies  by  all  the  Allies  and  associated  Governments  will 
not  be  forced  upon  us.  Therefore  I  say  that  there  is  thorough  justifi- 
cation for  not  immediately  throwing  recklessly  out  of  gear,  regardles* 
of  waste  and  convenience,  the  whole  of  our  war  production." 
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November  6.— Lord  R.  Cecil  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on 

Belgium  and  the  War. 
South  Wilts  By-Election  consequent  on  the  elevar 
tion  of  Sir  Charles  Bathurst  (U)  to  the 

peerage.     Unopposed   return    of    Mr.  Hugh 
Morrison  (U). 

Number  of  Registered  Electors. — 9,572. 

Representation  unchanged. 

1910  (Jan.)  (9,072).         I  1910  (Dec.)  (9,072). 

Bathurst  (U)  -  -  4,541  Bathurst  (U)  -  -  -  4,558 
Veruey  (L)  -      -  3,894  \  Rogers  (L)    -      -      -  3,769 

n        7.— House  of  Lords.    German  Prisoners  of  War — 

Statement  by  Lord  Newton. 

House  of  Commons.    Ministry  of  Health 
Bill  introduced  by  Dr.  Addison. 
Supply.  —  Ministry  of  Information  Vote — Speeches 
by  Sir  E.   Carson,  Mr.  Dillon,  and  Mr. 
Baldwin. 

The  General  Election-  Mr.  Dillon's  adjourn- 
ment motion.  Speeches  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law, 
Mr.  H.  Samuel,  Mr.  Henderson,  and  Sir 
E.  Carson. 

(1)  Sir  John  Simon  at  Edmonton  on  Conscription 

after  Peace. 

(2)  Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Baltic  Exchange 

on  Peace  Terms. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Birmingham  on  Re  settle- 
ment of  Labour. 

„        8. — (3)  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions 

on  Demobilization. 

„         9.— Guildhall  Banquet— Speeches  on  the  War  by  Mr. 

Balfour,  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  Lord  Milner, 
Lord  Weir,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  and  Lord 
Finlay. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes  at  Harrow  on  Labour  in  the 
Ministry. 

11— ARMISTICE  SIGNED  WITH  GERMANY. 

House  of  Lords.     Statement  of  Armistice 
Terms  by  Lord  Crawford. 

Preparation  for  Peace— Speeches  by  Lord  Bal- 
four, Lord  Emmott,  and  Lord  Peel. 
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November  11.— House  of  Commons.  Statement  of  Armistice 
Terms  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George. — Speech  by 
Mr.  Asquith. 

Sir  E.  Carson  at  the  Cannon  Street  Hotel  o» 

the  Use  of  Victory. 

„  12.— House  of  Lords.  Lord  Buckmaster's  Separa- 
tion and  Divorce  Hill  refused  a  second 
reading  by  39  to  29  (majority  10). 

Education  {Scotland)  Bill  and  Petro- 
leum Production  (Amendment)  Hill 

read  a  third  time. 

Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women) 
Bill — Second  reading. 

House  of  Commons,  Supply— Vote  of  Credit 
for  ^700)000j00°  agreed  to.  (See  page  ). 
Speech  by  Mr,  Bonar  Law.  Reconstruction 
Problems — Speech  by  Dr.  Addison. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  io,  Downing  Street,  on  the 

Coalition.    (See  page  57 '8.) 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Con- 
naught  Rooms  on  the  Coalition.  (See  page 
580.) 

Lord  R.  Cecil  at  Birmingham  on  a  World  Peace 

Mr.  Balfour  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  International. 

Prob  ems  and  Press  Influence. 

13.— House  of  Lords.  The  "Sale"  of  Honours— 
Lord  Selborne's  motion  negatived.  Speeches 
by  Lord  Crawford,  Lord  Crewe,  and  Lord 
Lansdowne. 

Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women) 
Hill  read  a  second  time. 

House  of  Commons.   Vote  of  Credit— Report. 
Speech  on  Pood  Questions  by  Mr.  Clynes. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  the  Caxton  Hall  on  Labour 

and  the  Change  from  War  to  Peace.  (See  page 
574) 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  Connaught  Rooms 

on  Empire  Trade  Policy! 

„      14.— House  of  Lords.    The  Censorship— Speech  by 
Lord  Stanhope. 
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House  of  Commons.  The  General  Election- 
Statement  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Consolidated    Fund  {Appropriation) 

JBill  read  a  second  time.  The  Shipping; 
Position— Speeches  by  Mr.  Runciman  and 
Sir  L.  G.  Chiozza  Money. 
Representation  of  the  People  Act 
(Amendment)  Bill—Second  reading  and 
all  other  stages. 

Labour  Party  Conference  at  the  Central  Hall 
on  the  General  Election.  Vote  for  With- 
drawal from  the  Coalition  carried.  Speech 
by  Mr.  Clynes. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  the  British  Empire  Club 

on  Australia  and  Tariffs. 

Sir  E.  Carson  at  Belfast  on  "No  Home  Rule." 

15.  — House  of  Lords.     Parliament  (Qualifica- 

tion Of  Women)  Bill  read  a  third  time. 
Women  in  the  House  of  Lords — Lord 
Haldane's  amendment  defeated  by  33  to  14 
(majority  19.) 

House  of  Commons.  Termination  of  the 
War  JBill  read  a  second  time. 

Ministry  of  Labour  (Requisition  of 
Premises)  Rill  read  a  second  time. 

16.  — Mr.  Lloyd  George,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr. 

Barnes  at  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  on 

the  Policy  of  the  Coalition.    (See  page  581). 

Mr,  Long  at  Steeple  Ashton  on  Reconstruction 
of  Village  Life. 

18.— House  of  Lords.    Address  to  the  King.— 
Speeches  by  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Crewe. 

Enemy  Aliens  and  Trade— Speech  by  Lord 
Sandhurst. 

House  of  Commons.  Address  to  the  King.— 
Speeches  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Mr. 
Asquith. 

Consolidated  Fund*]  (Appropriation) 
Bill  read  a  third  time.  Turkish  Misrule— 
Speech  by  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  Overseas 
Trade- Speech  by  Sir  A.  Steel  Maitland. 
Excess  Profits  Duty— Speech  by  Mr.  Bonar 
Law. 


1918. 
November  14. — 
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(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  New  Comradeship. 

"  There  is,  as  I  never  witnessed  before,  a  new  comradeship  of  classes, 
and  I  am  glad,  as  an  old  political  fighter,  who  ha3  been  hit  hard  and  has 
beem  able  to  (return  the  blows,  always  in  a  spirit  of  meekness,  I  am  glad 
that  we  >are  approaching  the  new  problems  in  a  spirit  of  comradeship. 
Let  us  keep  it  as  long  as  we  can.  I  have  no  doubt  human  nature  will 
prevail  yet,  but  for  the  moment  let  us  finish  the  task  together,  and  when 
we  have  finished  it,  then  let  us  play  political  football." 

And  on  the  Task  and  the  Mandate. 

' '  What  is  our  task  ?  To  make  Britain  a  fit  country  for  heroes  to  live 
in.  I  am  not  using  the  word  heroes  in  any  spirit  of  boastfulness,  but 
in  the  spirit  of  humble  (recognition  of  the  fact.  I  cannot  think  what 
these  men  have  gone  through.  I  have  been  there  at  the  door  of  the 
furnace  and  witnessed  it,  but  that  is  not  being  ;in  it,  and  I  saw  them 
march  into  the  furnace.  There  are  millions  of  men  who  will'  come  back. 
Let  us  make  this  ia  land  fit  for  such  men  to  live  in.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose.  I  want  us  to  take  advantage  of  this  new  spirit.  Don't  let  us 
waste  this  victory  merely  in  ringing  joybells.  Let  us  make  victory  the 
motive  power  to  link  the  old  land  up  in  such  measure  that  it  wild'  be 
nearer  the  sunshine  than  ever  before,  and,  at  any  rate,  that  it  will  lift 
those  who  have  been  living  in  the  dark  places  to  a  plateau  where  they 
will  get  the  rays  of  the  sun.  We  cannot  undertake  that  without  a  new 
Parliament.  The  old  Parliament  has  done  its  duty.  I  have  not  a  word 
to  say  about  it,  but  it  has  exhausted  its  mandate,  and  when  you  are 
beginning  a  great  task  of  this  kind  you  must  get  the  inspiration  which 
comes  from  the  knowledge  that  you  have  got  the  people  behind  you  in 
the  business  which  you  have  undertaken." 

(2)  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  on  Support  for  the  Prime  Minister's  Programme. 

"  In  politics  everyone's  ambition  was  to  get  things  done.  He  cared 
very  little  who  did  them.  The  main  thing  was  that  they  should  be 
accomplished  for  the  benefit  of  the  country.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  had 
lately  laid  before  the  nation  a  progressive  programme  of  social  develop- 
ment which  involved  very  many  of  the  objects  for  which  he,  for  one, 
had  been  yearning  and  striving  all  his  political  life.  That  being  so, 
nothing  would  induce  him  to  place  himself  in  opposition  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  programme  of  that  kind.  The  question  arose  as  to 
whether  Unionist  members  of  the  Coalition  would1  agree  to  carrying  out 
that  policy  in  the  spirit  in  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  declarations  had 
been  couched,  but  even  in  the  Conservative  Party  the  war  had  produced 
a  great  modification  of  opinion.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  appealed  for  Liberal 
support  for  their  progressive  measures.  He  did  not  think  that  support 
shouild  be  withheld.  He  regarded  it  as  important  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  contain  a  large  proportion  of  members  of  strong 
progressive  views,  not  in  order  to  constitute  a  regular  party  opposition, 
but  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  Government's  policy  should  be  carried 
into  effect  in  a  truly  progressive  spirit,  and  to  prevent  reactionary 
forces,  which  still1  existed,  from  defeating  the  purpose  which  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  had  himself  proclaimed." 

(3)  Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu  on  India  and)  Home  Kule. 

"  No  one  would  be  more  glad  if  he  could  feel  that  India  to-day  was 
ready  for  Home  Rule,  but  nobody  could  say  that  India  was  ready  for 
Home  Rule  to-day.  Alii  that  could  now  be  said  was  that  there  was  a 
minority  looking  forward  to  the  day  when  they  could  achieve  what  they, 
like  him,  desired.  He  wanted  self-government  in  India  to  be  a  success, 
and  in  order  that  it  might  be  a  success  he  looked  forward  to  giving 
increased  opportunities.    Safeguards  did  not  mean  mistrust." 
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November  18. — House  of  Commons.—  Wages  (Temporary 
Regulation)  Bill  read  a  second  time — 
Speech  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Sir  John  Simon  at  the  Caxton 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  the  General  Election. 
See  pci(/e  588.) 

Mr.  Clynes  at  Manchester  on  the  duty  of  Labour. 

„  19.—  House  of  Lords.  Free  Expression  of 
Opinion — Speeches  by  Lord  Buckmaster, 
Lord  Midleton,  Lord  Cave,  and  Lord 
Crewe. 

House  of  Commons.    Wages  (Temporary 
Regulation)  Bill—  Committee. 
Ministry  of  Munitions    Bill  —  Second 

reading  and  all  further  stages. 

The  King  at  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  the  Victory  and  the  Future. 

The  Speaker,  Mr.  Long,  and  Lord  Harcourt  at 
the  Empire  Parliamentary  Association  on 

the  Dominions  and  the  War. 

Lord  Reading  at  the  Goupil  Galleries  on  the 

Terms  of  the  Armistice 

„      20—  House  of  Lords.  Prisoners  of  War  Department 
—Speech  by  Lord  Newton. 

House  of  Commons.    Treatment  of  British 
Prisoners  — Statement  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

„       21.— House  of  Lords.  Prisoners  of  War  Department 
—Speeches  by  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Crewe. 
Royal  Assent  to  Parliament  (Qualification 
of  Women)  Act,  Education  (Scotland)  Act, 
and  other  Acts. 

House  of  Commons.    Lists  of  Soldier  Voters — 
Statement  by  Mr.  Macpherson. 

PARLIAMENT  PROROGUED. 
Sir  John  Simon  at  Walthamstow  on  Coalition 
Shandy  Gaff. 

22.  — Mr.  Clynes  at  Nottingham  on  Labour  Questions. 

23.  — (1 )  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Wolverhampton  on  the 

Coalition  Programme. 

(2)  Mr.  H.  Samuel  at  Saltburn  on  the  Coalition. 

(3)  Mr.  E.  S.  Montagu  at  Cambridge  on  India. 
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(1)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  on  Changes  in  Fiscal  PoUicy. 

"  I  have  spoken  often  on  this  platform  in  favour  of  a  change  in  fiscal 
policy.  I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear.  Probably  you  have  seen  a  letter 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  sent  to  me  as  to  his  view®  on  this  matter.  He 
puts  it — and  I  accept  it  for  myself — he  puts  it  that  you  must  keep  up 
production,  and  once  you  have  admitted  that  that  is  your  aim  we  have  a 
perfectly  open  mind  to  deal  with  the  best  method  of  doing  it,  just  as 
in  every  war  problem  we  have  dealt  with  every  method  of  winning  it 
without  regard  to  previous  convictions  or  bias.  That  is  what  we  have  got 
to  do.  I  have  not  any  doubt.  It  does  not  mean  in  the  least — I  would 
not  have  entered!  into  an  arrangement  of  this  kind  if  it  meant  it — it  does 
not  mean  in  the  least  that  what  I  intended  in  accepting  that  letter  was 
in  the  back  of  my  mind  to  say : — '  I  have  always  believed  in  tariffs. 
Unless,  when  the  time  comes,  you  have  a  tariff,  you  and  I  part  company. ' 
It  does  not  mean  that,  nor  does  it  mean  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  part  that 
he  intended  to  say  : — '  I  have  an  open  mind,  but  when  the  time  comes 
there  are  limitations  to  that  open  mind.'  It  does  not  mean  anything  of 
the  kind  with  either  of  us.  It  means  simply  this.  We  both  know  that 
unless  production  is  kept  up  the  standard  of  living  and  wages  cannot 
be  kept  up,  and  in  one  way  or  another  we  shall  see  that  production  is 
maintained  at  the  utmost  in  this  country.  I  doubt  very  much  if  there 
is  any  political  party  that  would  take  much  exception  to  our  aims  as  I 
have  stated  them.  How  far  will  they  be  carried  out  in  practice?  Well, 
that  is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  I  don't  hold  out  any  hope  whatever 
of  creating  a  new  United  Kingdom  in  which  everyone  will1  have  an 
easy  time.  That  is  not  going  to  happen.  We  are  not  made  so  as  to 
have  an  easy  time." 

(2)  Mr.  Churchill  on  the  Navy. 

"  Nothing  in  the  world,  nothing  that  you  may  think  of,  or  dream  of, 
or  anyone  may  tell  you ;  no  arguments,  however  specious,  no  appeals, 
however  seductive,  must  lead  you  to  abandon  that  naval  supremacy 
on  which  the  life  of  our  country  depends.  Aye,  and  not  only  the  life  of 
our  country.  The  British  Navy  has  preserved  for  the  third  time  in 
history  the  freedom  of  the  world  against  a  military  tyrant — against 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  against  Napoleon,  against  the  Kaiser  William. 
Without  it,  not  only  were  we  lost,  all  was  lost,  and  the  whole  world 
caist  back  for  centuries." 

And  on  British  Liberalism  and  the  Triumph  of  Political  Ideals. 

"  But  this  first  point  of  mine  'leads  me  directly  to  my  second,  because 
it  is  the  counterpart  of  British  naval  supremacy,  I  mean  British 
Liberalism.  .  .  .  Naval  supremacy  is  vital  to  us,  but  if  we  tare 
to  be  entrusted!  with  that  tremendous  trust  for  all  the  nations 
we  must  continue  in  the  paths  of  sober  virtue  which  our  fathers 
and  grandfathers  followed.  Our  greatness  owes  as  much  to  the 
principles  of  Mir.  Gladstone  as  to  the  victories  of  Lord  Nelson.  From 
the  B'attle  of  Trafalgar  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  nearly  100 
vears,  we  were  absolutely  supreme  at  sea.  All  the  other  nations  together 
could  not  have  faced  us/  Did  we  abuse  our  power,  did  we  misapply  this 
enormous  advantage?  On  the  contrary,  we  were  the.  only  nation  whose 
ports  were  open  to  the  whole  world,  whose  markets  were  unrestricted 
by  any  tariff,  whose  coastwise  trade  was  not  held  as  a  national  monopoly. 
This  tremendous  victory,  staggering,  astounding,  in  its  completeness, 
is  not  only  a  triumph  of  our  fleets  and  armies ;  it  is  a  triumph  of  our 
political  ideals.  WTe  have  beaten  the  Germans  not  only  out  of  their 
trenches.  We  have  beaten  them  out  of  their  political  system.  Our 
institutions  have  been  proved  to  be  better  than  theirs,  not  only  for  peace, 
but  for  war." 
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November  23  — Mr.  Hodge  at  Cardiff  on  the  Pensions  Ministry 

Lord  R.  Cecil  at  Letchworth  on  Welsh  Disestab- 
lishment; 

Mr.  Dillon  at  Bailaghadeereen  on  Sinn  Fein 

„      25.  -  (1)  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  Glasgow  on  the  Coalition 

and  on  Fiscal  Changes. 

Mr.  McKenna  at  Pontypool  on  the  Coalition. 
„       26.— (2)  Mr.  Churchill  at  Dundee  on  the  Navy  and  on 
British  Liberalism. 

„       27. — Sir  E.  Geddes  at  Cambridge  on  Indemnities. 

Mr.  Churchill  at  Dundee  on  Germany's  War  Bill. 

„       28.— Mr.  Asquith  at  Huddersfield  on  the  General 

Election  and    on   Liberals  and   the  Coalition- 

(tiee  pay?  60 1 . ) 

Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  on  the  General 

Election. 

Sir  E.  Carson  at  Belfast  on  Mr.  Lloyd  George's 
leadership. 

29  —Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Newcastle  on  the  Coali- 
tion and  on  the  Three  Parties  to  Choose  From. 


THE  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  MONTH. 

November,  1918. 


A  record  of  the  more  imj>ortant  divisions  in  November,  1918. 


I. — Ireland  and  Self-Determination. 
November   6th,    1918    (Division    No.   88).— On   Mr.    T.  P. 
O'Connor's  motion  for  a  settlement  of  the  Irish  question  before  the 
conclusion  of  peace.    (For  terms,  see  page  574.) 

For,  117 ;  Agatnst,  198. 
[An  analysis  of  the  divisions  shows  the  following : — 


For.  Against. 

Liberals    52  ...  42 

Labour  Party           ...        ...  16  ...  6 

Unionists        ...        ...        ...  —  ...  149 

Nationalists   ...       ...        ...  49  ...  — 

Ministerialists    — 

National  Party         ...        ...  —  ...  I 


117 


198] 
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THE  KING'S  SPEECH. 


(November  21s*,  1918.) 


My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

The  occasion  on  which  I  address  you  marks  the  close  of  a  period 
which  will  be  for  ever  memorable  in  the  history  of  our  country. 

The  war  upon  which  all  the  energies  of  my  peoples  throughout 
my  Dominions  have  for  more  than  four  years  been  concentrated 
has  at  length  been  brought  to  a  triumphant  issue. 

The  conclusion  of  an  armistice  with  the  last  of  the  Powers  that 
have  been  ranged  against  us  gives  promise  at  no  distant  date  of  an 
honourable  and  enduring  peace. 

I  have  already  sought  an  opportunity  of  expressing  publicly  to 
my  peoples  and  to  my  Allies  the  sentiments  of  heartfelt  admiration 
and  gratitude  with  which  I  regard  the  supreme  and  self-sacrificing 
devotion  that  has  led  to  this  glorious  result. 

Amidst  our  rejoicing  let  us  not  forget  to  render  humble  thanks 
to  Almighty  God  for  the  success  with  which  it  has  pleased  Him  to 
crown  our  arms. 

Gentlemen  of  the  House  of  Commons, — 

I  thank  you  for  the  unfailing  patriotism  with  which  you  have 
made  provision  for  the  requirements  of  the  war. 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — 

The  exertions  which  have  carried  us  to  victory  in  the  field  must 
in  no  wise  be  abated  or  slackened  until  the  ravages  of  war  have 
been  repaired  and  the  fabric  of  our  national  prosperity  has  been 
restored  through  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  which  this  Parlia- 
ment has  carried  into  effect. 

All  classes  of  my  people  will  have  an  opportunity  of  inspiring 
and  guiding  this  beneficent  undertaking. 

I  trust  that  the  spirit  of  unity  which  has  enabled  us  to  surmount 
the  perils  of  war  will  not  be  wanting  in  the  no  less  arduous  task  of 
establishing  on  the  sure  foundation  of  ordered  liberty  the  common 
welfare  of  my  people. 

In  bidding  you  farewell  I  pray  that  the  blessing  of  Almighty 
God  may  rest  upon  your  labours. 
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THE  GREAT  WAR. 


I. — IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR 

Peace!   

Marshal  Foch  

The  King  and  The  Victory  

Mr.  Bcnar  Law's  Tribute  to  the  King   

Mr.  Asquith's  Tribute  to  the  King   

Mutinies  in  the  German  Fleet   

II.  — THE  COLLAPSE  OF  CERMANY 

Supreme  War  Council  Decision   

Allies  Agreed  Basis  for  Peace   

Germany's  Constitution  Breaks  down  

Abdication  of  the  Kaiser 

A  Socialist  Chancellor  takes  Office  ... 
Armistice  Signed   

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Comment   

Mr.  Asquith's  Comment  

III.  — TERMS  OF  THE  ARMISTICE  WITH  CERMANY  

IV.  — FULFILMENT  OF  ARMISTICE  TERMS   

The  Navy's  German  Chapter   

V.  — THE  HOME  SITUATION   

Food  Supply  and  Prices   

War  Workers   

Demobilisation  Plans   

VI.— STATISTICS  OF  THE  WAR   


I.-IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

After  four  and  a  quarter  years  of  the 
Peace!  greatest  war  the  world  has  even  known,  the 

fighting  isi  at  last  over.  It  will,  it  is  true,  be 
some  weeks  or  even  months  before  the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  signed  at 
the  Conference  for  which  preparations  are  now  being  made,  but  none 
the  less  peace  is  built  foursquare  on  the  armistices  with  the  Central 
Powers,  armistices  so  arranged  as  to  make  any  resumption  of 
hostilities  absolutely  impossible. 

The  last  of  the  four  armistices  was  signed  by  Germany  at  5  a.m.. 
on  Monday,  November  11th,  and  six  hours  later  all  fighting  ceased. 
Germany  threw  up  the  sponge  because  she  was  at  the  very  end  of 
her  tether.  On  the  Western  Front  her  armies  were  on  the  brink 
of  something  a  good  deal  worse  than  mere  defeat;  at  sea  (as  we  now 
know)  her  sailors  refused  to  take  out  her  High  Fleet  for  a  last 
gambler's  throw  in  the  North  Sea.  And  so,  beaten  and  bereft  of  all 
her  Allies,  with  the  Kaiser  in  flight  and  the  German  people  at  last 
determined  to  have  peace,  Germany  surrendered.  Her  future 
constitution  is  at  present  problematic;  it  will  be  well  for  the  world 
if  the  German  people  retain  sufficient  of  their  instinct  for  order  to 
prevent  their  Empire  lapsing  into  anarchy  and  chaos. 
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No  words  exist  to  express  the  relief  which  peace  brings  to  a  war- 
worn and  war-weary  world.  As  to  the  British  share  in  the  Allied 
fight  for  civilization,  we  can  look  back  with  pride  and  satisfaction 
on  the-  part  we  have  played — not  the  foolish  pride  of  arrogance,  but 
the  pride  which  is  the  modest  measure  of  our  confidence  in  our 
capacity  to  strike  a  blow  for  liberty  and  justice.  Since  a  Unionist 
peer  has  said  in  the  House  of  Lords  that  the  coming  of  war  in 
August,  1914,  found  this  country  "  unarmed,"  let  it  be  put  on 
record  that  after  nearly  nine  years  of  Liberal  Government  we  were 
more  prepared  for  war  than  we  have  ever  been  in  our  history.  This 
is  not  to  say  that  we  were  ready  for  this  war,  but  no  country  (not 
even  Germany)  was  that.  If  our  Navy  had  not  been  supreme  and 
capable  of  assuming  the  command  of  the  sea,  we  could  never  have 
won;  the  prompt  despatch  of  our  magnificent  Expeditionary  Force 
was  an  important,  if  not  a  determining,  factor  in  the  check  to  the 
German  Army  from  which  it  in  reaiity  never  recovered.  Space  and 
words  alike  fail  us  to  express  our  gratitude  to  those  who  in  this 
capacity  or  that  have  fought  or  wrought  so  nobly  and  unwearyingly 
on  our  behalf.  We  heartily  congratulate  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
his  colleagues  on  their  share  in  the  peace ;  it  would  be  the  rankest 
ingratitude  to  forget  the  services  rendered  in  the  first  and  longer 
half  of  the  war  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  (to  name  only  one  of  his 
colleagues)  Viscount  Grey.  Wo  ean  only  add  a  special  word  of 
appreciation  for  the  great  French  soldier  who,  in  the  closing  months 
of  the  war,  was  in  supreme  command  of  the  Allied  Forces  in  the 
West.  Marshal  Foch  is  indisputably  the  greatest  general  in  the 
(Great  War,  and  France  is  rightly  proud  of  her  now  famous  son.  We 
greatly  appreciate  the  tribute  he  has  paid  to  our  British  Armies 
and  to  the  "  hammer  blows  "  they  dealt  the  Germans  in  the  final 
months  of  fighting. 

As  a  nation  and  an  Empire  we  have  stood  the  test  of  war:  it 
remains  for  us  to  exhibit  the  same  sturdy  qualities  in  standing  the 
test  of  peace.  It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  re-map  the  world  and  to 
safeguard  it  against  horrors  such  as  we  have  endured  these  last 
years;  but  we  believe  that  it  can  and  will  be  done.  Nor  will  it  be 
easy  to  solve  all  the  home  problems  which  demobilisation  will  bring 
with  it  in  its  train.  Here,  again,  we  are  confident,  provided  that 
all  classes  will  strive  to  maintain  the  spirit  of  consideration  and 
accommodation  which  brought  us  safely  through  so  many  dark  arid 
dangerous  places  in  the  war. 


Mr.    Lloyd    George   announced,   in  the 
Marshal  Foch.      House  of  Commons  on  November  5th,  that 
by  the  unanimous  decision  of  all  the  Govern- 
ments concerned,  Marshal  Foch  had  been  placed  "in  supreme 
strategical  direction  of  all  the  forces  operating  against  Germany  in 
this  the  last  and  decisive  phase  of  the  war." 
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The  King,  accompanied  by  the  Queen, 
The  King  Queen  Alexandra,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and 

and  Victory.  other  members  of  the  Royal  Family  paid  a 
State  visit  to  the  Royal  Gallery  of  the  House 
of  Lords  on  November  19th  to  receive  Addresses  from  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  offering  congratulations  on  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice  and  on  the  prospect  of  a  victorious  peace.  Representa- 
tives of  India  and  of  the  Overseas  Dominions  were  also  present. 
His  Majesty  read  a  Speech  in  reply,  which  was  an  inspiring  message 
to  the  people  of  the  Empire.  Pressure  on  our  space  this  month 
makes  it  impossible  to  reproduce  the  speech  in  full ;  we  can  give  only 
some  of  the  more  striking  passages. 

"  My  Support." 

At  this  moment,  without  parallel  in  our  history  and  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  I  am  glad  to  meet  you  and  the  representatives  of  India  and 
the  Dominions  beyond  the  seas,  that  we  may  render  thanks  to  Almighty 
God  for  the  promise  of  a  peace  now  near  at  hand,  and  that  I  may 
express  to  you,  and  through  you  to  the  peoples  whom  you  represent,  the 
thoughts  that  rise  in  my  mind  at  a  time  so  solemn. 

I  do  this  with  a  heart  full  of  grateful  recognition  of  the  spontaneous 
and  enthusiastic  expressions  of  loyalty  and  affection  which  I  have  been 
privileged  to  receive,  both  personally  here  in  the  Metropolis  and  by 
messages  from  all  parts  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  from  every  quarter 
of  the  Empire.  During  the  past  four  years  of  national  stress  and  anxiety, 
my  support  has  been  faith  in  God  and  confidence  in  my  people.  In  the 
days  to  come,  days  of  uncertainty  and  trial,  strengthened  by  the  same 
help,  I  shall  strive  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  to  discharge  the  respon- 
sibilities laid  upon  me,  to  uphold  the  honour  of  the  Empire,  and  to 
promote  the  well-being  of  the  Peoples  over  whom  I  am  called  to  Reign. 

The  Navy. 

After  a  struggle  longer  and  far  more  terrible  than  anyone  could  have 
foretold,  the  soil  of  Britain  remains  inviolate.  Our  Navy  has  every- 
where held  the  seas,  and  wherever  the  enemy  could  be  brought  to  battle 
it  has  renewed  the  glories  of  Drake  and  Nelson.  The  incessant  work 
it  has  accomplished  in  overcoming  the  hidden  menace  of  the  enemy 
submarines  and  guarding  the  ships  that  have  brought  food  and  munitions 
to  our  shores  has  been  less  conspicuous,  but  equally  essential  to  success. 
Without  that  work,  Britain  might  have  starved,  and  those  valiant  soldiers 
of  America  who  have  so  much  contributed  to  our  victory  could  not  have 
found  their  way  hither  across  the  foam  of  perilous  seas. 

The  Fleet  has  enabled  us  to  win  the  war.  In  fact,  without  the  Fleet, 
the  struggle  could  not  have  been  maintained,  for  upon  the  command  of 
the  sea  the  very  existence  and  maintenance  of  our  Land  Forces  have 
from  the  first  depended. 

The  Armies. 

That  we  should  have  to  wage  this  war  on  land  had  scarcely  entered 
our  thoughts  until  the  storm  actually  broke  upon  us.  But  Belgium  and 
France  were  suddenly  invaded  and  the  nation  rose  to  the  emergency. 
Within  a  year  an  Army  more  than  ten  times  the  strength  of  that  which 
was  ready  for  action  in  August,  1914,  was  raised  by  voluntary  enlistment, 
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largely  owing  to  the  organising  genius  and  personal  influence  of  Lord 
Kitchener,  and  the  number  of  that  Army  was  afterwards  far  more  than 
doubled. 

These  new  soldiers,  drawn  from  the  civil  population,  have  displayed 
a  valour  equal  to  that  of  their  ancestors  who  have  carried  the  flag  of 
Britain  to  victory  in  so  many  lands  in  bygone  times.  Short  as  was  their 
draining,  they  have  imitated  and  rivalled  the  prowess  of  the  small  but 
ever  famous  force  which,  in  the  early  weeks  of  the  war,  from  Mons  to 
the  Marne,  fought  its  magnificent  retreat  against  vastly  superior 
numbers.  Not  less  prompt  was  the  response,  not  less  admirable  the 
devotion  to  the  common  cause,  of  those  splendid  troops  which  eagerly 
hastened  to  us  from  the  Dominions  overseas,  men  who  showed  themselves 
more  than  ever  to  be  bone  of  our  bone,  inheriting  all  the  courage  and 
tenacity  that  have  made  Britain  great.  A  hundred  battlefields  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  have  witnessed  their  heroism,  have  been  soaked 
^ith  their  blood,  and  are  for  ever  hallowed  by  their  graves. 

I  shall  ever  remember  how  the  Princes  of  India  rallied  to  the 
cause,  and  with  what  ardour  her  soldiers  sustained  in  many  theatres  of 
war,  and  under  conditions  the  most  diverse  and  exacting,  the  martial 
traditions  of  their  race.  Neither  can  I  forget  how  the  men  from  the 
Crown  Colonies  and  Protectorates  of  Great  Britain,  also  fighting  amid 
novel  and  perilous  scenes,  exhibited  a  constancy  and  devotion  second 
to  none. 

To  all  these,  and  to  their  Commanders,  who,  in  fields  so  scattered 
and  against  enemies  so  different  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  have  for 
four  years  confronted  the  hazards,  overcome  the  perils,  and  finally 
decided  the  issues  of  war,  our  gratitude  is  most  justly  due.  They  have 
combined  the  highest  military  skill  with  unsurpassed  resolution  ;  and 
amid  the  heat  of  the  battlefields  have  never  been  deaf  to  the  calls  of 
chivalry  and  humanity. 

His  Majesty  made  special  reference  to  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas 
Haig,  to  General  Allenby,  to  General  Sir  Stanley  Maude,  to  Field- 
Marshal  Lord  French,  and  to  Admirals  Jellicoe  and  Beatty,  and 
continued : — 

Let  us  remember  also  those  who  belong  to  the  most  recent  military 
arm,  the  keen-eyed  and  swift- winged  knights  of  the  air,  who  have  given 
to  the  world  a  new  type  of  daring  and  resourceful  heroism. 

So  must  we  further  acknowledge  the  dauntless  spirit  of  the  men  of 
the  Mercantile  Marine  and  the  fishermen  who  patrolled  our  coasts, 
braving  all  the  dangers  of  mine  and  torpedo  in  the  discharge  of  duty. 

The  Spib.it  of  the  Bace. 
Let  our  thanks  also  be  given  to  those  who  have  toiled  incessantly 
at  home,  women  no  less  than  men,  in  producing  munitions  of  war,  and 
to  those  who  have  rendered  essential  war  service  in  many  other  ways. 
There  are  whole  fields  of  service  wherein  workers,  old  and  young,  have 
toiled  unknown  and  unrequited  save  by  the  consciousness  that  they 
were  answering  to  the  call  of  duty.  Notable,  too,  has  been  the  contri- 
bution made  to  the  common  welfare  by  those  who  volunteered  as 
surgeons,  physicians,  chaplains,  and  nurses,  fearlessly  exposing  them- 
selves to  danger  in  their  tasks  of  mercy.  While  all  these  have  laboured 
with  the  same  glowing  spirit  of  unselfish  service,  may  we  not  be  proud 
also  of  the  attitude  maintained  by  the  whole  people  at  home  ?  Unwonted 
privations  have  been  cheerfully  borne,  and  the  hearts  of  those  who  were 
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facing  the  stress  of  battle  have  been  cheered  by  the  steadfast  confidence 
with  which  those  whom  they  had  left  at  home  awaited  the  issue,  and 
assured  them  of  their  unfaltering  devotion  to  the  prosecution  of 
the  war. 

While  we  find  in  these  things  cause  for  joy  and  pride,  our  hearts 
go  out  in  sorrowful  sympathy  to  the  parents,  the  wives,  and  the 
children  who  have  lost  those  who  were  the  light  and  stay  of  their  lives. 
They  gave  freely  of  what  was  most  precious  to  them.  They  have  borne 
their  griefs  with  unrepining  fortitude,  knowing  that  the  sacrifice  was 
made  for  our  dear  country  and  for  a  righteous  cause.  May  they  find 
consolation  in  the  thought  that  the  sacrifice  has  not  been  made  in  vain  ! 
These  brave  men  died  for  Right  and  for  Humanity.  Both  have  been 
vindicated. 

In  all  these  ways,  and  through  all  these  years,  there  has  been  made 
manifest  the  unconquered  and  unconquerable  spirit  of  our  race,  nourished 
on  the  glorious  traditions  of  many  centuries  of  freedom.  This  spirit, 
conscious  of  its  strength,  bore  the  trials  and  disappointments  of  these 
years  with  a  fortitude  that  was  never  shaken  and  a  confidence  that  never 
failed.  It  knew  its  motives  to  be  pure,  and  it  held  fast  to  its  faith 
that  Divine  Providence  would  not  suffer  injustice  and  oppression  to 
prevail. 

The  Spirit  to  Face  New  Tasks. 
After  a  reference  to  the  "  ceaseless  pride  "  of  our  association  in 
the  war  with  our  Allies  and  with  America,  the  King  said : — 

Now  that  the  clouds  of  war  are  being  swept  from  the  sky  new 
tasks  arise  before  us.  We  see  more  clearly  some  duties  that  have  been 
neglected,  some  weaknesses  that  may  retard  our  onward  march.  Liberal 
provision  must  be  made  for  those  whose  exertions  by  land  and  sea  have 
saved  us.  We  have  to  create  a  better  Britain,  to  bestow  more  care  on 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  people,  and  to  ameliorate  further  the 
conditions  of  labour. 

May  not  the  losses  of  war  be  repaired  by  a  better  organisation  of 
industry  and  by  avoiding  the  waste  which  industrial  disputes  involve  ? 
Cannot  a  spirit  of  reciprocal  trust  and  co-ordination  of  effort  be  diffused 
among  all  classes?  May  we  not,  by  raising  the  standard  of  education, 
turn  to  fuller  account  the  natural  aptitudes  of  our  people  and  opei 
wider  the  sources  of  intellectual  enjoyment? 

We  have  also,  in  conjunction  with  our  Allies  and  other  peace-lovinr 
States,  to  devise  machinery  by  which  the  risk  of  international  strife 
shall  be  averted  and  the  crushing  burdens  of  naval  and  military  arma- 
ments be  reduced.  The  doctrine  that  Force  shall  rule  the  world  has  been 
disproved  and  destroyed.  Let  us  enthrone  the  rule  of  Justice  and  Inter 
national  Right. 

The  Victories  of  Peace. 
In  what  spirit  shall  we  approach  these  great  problems?  How  shall 
we  seek  to  achieve  the  victories  of  peace  ?  Can  we  do  better  than  remem- 
ber the  lessons  which  the  years  of  war  have  taught,  and  retain  the  spirit 
which  they  instilled?  In  these  years  Britain  and  her  traditions  have 
come  to  mean  more  to  us  than  they  had  ever  meant  before.  It  became 
a  privilege  to  serve  her  in  whatever  way  we  could;  and  we  were  all 
drawn  by  the  sacredness  of  the  cause  into  a  comradeship  which  fired 
our  zeal  and  nerved  our  efforts.  This  is  the  spirit  we  must  try  to 
preserve.    It  is  on  a  sense  of  brotherhood  and  mutual  goodwill,  on  a 
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common  devotion  to  the  common  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  that 
its  future  prosperity  and  strength  must  be  built  up.  The  sacrifices  made, 
the  suffering  endured,  the  memory  of  the  heroes  who  have  died  that 
Britain  may  live,  ought  surely  to  ennoble  our  thoughts  and  attune  our 
hearts  to  a  higher  sense  of  individual  and  national  duty,  and  to  a  fuller 
realisation  of  what  the  English-speaking  race,  dwelling  upon  the  shores 
of  all  the  oceans,  may  yet  accomplish  for  mankind. 

For  centuries  past  Britain  has  led  the  world  along  the  path  of 
ordered  freedom.  Leadership  may  still  be  hers  among  the  peoples  who 
are  seeking  to  follow  that  path.  God  grant  to  their  efforts  such  wisdom 
and  perseverance  as  ^hall  ensure  stability  for  the  days  to  come. 

May  goodwill  and  concord  at  home  strengthen  our  influence  for  con- 
cord abroad.  May  the  morning  star  of  peace  which  is  now  rising  over 
a  war-worn  world  be  here  and  everywhere  the  herald  of  a  better  day, 
in  which  the  storms  of  strife  shall  have  died  down,  and  the  rays  of 
an  enduring  peace  be  shed  upon  all  the  nations. 


The  Address  to  the  King-,  to  which  the  foregoing  Speech  was  a 
Reply,  was  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
in  the  absence  of  the  Prime  Minister,  who  was  suffering  from  a  cold. 

From  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  we  make  one  extract.    He  said  : — 

"  Governments,  societies,  and  civilisation  itself  rest  upon  a  crust 
which  has  grown  hard  by  custom  and  habit.  This  war  has  broken 
through  that  crust,  and  as  a  consequence  Europe  is  seething  with  revolu- 
tion to-day.  Even  in  those  circumstances  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
future  with  hope,  with  courage,  and  with  confidence.  We  have  that 
confidence  because  the  institutions  which  habit  has  created  are  with 
us  based  on  the  strongest  of  all  foundations — the  consent  of  the  nation 
which  is  subjected  to  them.  Of  these  institutions  none  is  stronger  or 
rests  on  more  secure  foundations  than  the  Throne.  The  Throne  is  the 
link,  as  I  believe,  which  has  kept  the  British  Empire  together,  which 
has  enabled  it  to  play  a  glorious  part  in  this  terrible  struggle,  and 
which  will  make  the  union  closer  and  closer.  But  the  Throne  as  an 
institution  would  have  been  much  less  strong  but  for  the  character 
of  its  occupant.  Everyone  connected  with  any  Government — and  I  feel 
sure  this  will  be  felt  by  no  one  more  strongly  than  by  my  right  hon. 
friend  who  is  to  second  this  resolution — everyone  in  that  position 
knows,  and  the  people  know  too,  that  from  the  first  day  of  this  war 
until  this  hour  no  man  has  devoted  himself  more  whole-heartedly  or 
more  unselfishly  to  ihe  great  task  in  which,  as  a  nation,  we  have  been 
engaged.  And  in  that  work  he  has  been  nobly  helped  by  his  Royal 
Consort."— (House  of  Commons,  November  19th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith  supported  the  motion.  In  the  course'  of  bis.  speech 
he  said : — 

"  In  the  crash  of  thrones,  built  some  of  them  on  unrighteousness, 
propped  up  in  other  cases  by  a  brittle  framework  of  convention,  the 
Throne  of  this  country  stands  unshaken  '  broad-based  upon  the  people's 
will.'  It  has  been  reinforced  to  a  degree  which  it  is  impossible  to 
measure,  by  the  living  example  of  our  Sovereign  and  his  gracious 
Consort,  who  have  always  felt  and  shown  by  their  life  and  by  their 
conduct  that  they  are  there  not  to  be  ministered  unto  but  to  minister. 
Monarchies  in  these  days  are  held,  if  they  continue  to  be  held,  not 
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by  the  shadowy  claim  of  any  so-called  Divine  right,  not  as  has  been 
the  case  with  the  Hapsburgs  and  Hohenzollerns  by  any  powers  of 
dividing  and  dominating  popular  forces  and  popular  will,  not  by 
pedigree  and  not  by  tradition — they  are  held  and  can  only  be  held  by 
the  highest  form  of  public  service,  by  understanding,  by  sympathy  with 
the  common  lot.  by  devotion  to  the  common  will.  There  are  some  lines 
of  one  of  our  old  poets  which  are,  perhaps,  worth  recalling,  as  they 
sum  up  and  express  the  feelings  of  many  of  us  to-day  :  — 

"  '  The  glories  of  our  blood  and  State 
Are  shadows,  not  substantial  things ; 
There  is  no  armour  against  fate  ; 
Death  lays  his  icy  hand  on  kings.' 

And  at  the  end  of  these  fine  lines  he  adds  what  we  in  these  testing- 
times  in  Great  Britain  have  seen  and  proved  to  be  the  secret  and  the 
safeguard  of  our  Monarchy:  — 

"'Only  the  actions  of  the  just 

Smell  sweet  and  blossom  in  their  dust.'" 

— (House  of  Commons,  November-  19th,  1918.) 


The  part  played  by  the  German  Navy  in 
Mutinies  in  the     the  war  ended  ingloriously  with  a  mutiny  at 
German  Navy.      the  very  moment  when  it  was  ordered  out 
for  a  fight  in  the  North  Sea.    The  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Sir  Eric  Geddes,  made  the  facts  public  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  on  November  9th.    He  spoke  of  "  a  very 
interesting  thing  that  happened  not  ten  days  ago  "  : — 

"  Those  of  ns  who  are  charged  with  the  responsibility  waited  hourly 
for  the  possibility  of  a  naval  Armageddon.  The  whole  stage  was  set  for 
a  great  sea  battle — but  something  went  wrong.  The  aim  that  was 
going  to  try  a  last  desperate  gambler's  stroke  was  paralysed.  The 
German  Navy,  I  am  convinced  as  I  know  I  am  standing  here  to-night, 
was  ordered  out,  and  the  men  would  not  come.  During  the  four  and 
a-half  yearn  the  German  High  Sea  Fleet  has  not  fought.  It  has  gone 
mad,  because  it  dare  not  fight.  About  eight  months  ago  a  similar  thing 
happened  on  a  small  scale.  It  was  after  the  actions  off  Ostend  and 
Zeebrugge.  I  will  tell  you  now  what  T  could  not  tell  you  then,  that  the> 
gradual  ringing  in  of  the  German  forces,  the  day  and  night  activity  in 
the  Bight,  resulted  in  the  loss  in  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  of 
over  ;i  li  u  nd  red  surface  craft.  Gradually  the  British  Navy  drove  its 
steel  into  the  vitals  of  the  German  Navy,  and  the  small  craft — miners, 
mine-sweepers,  and  patrol  boats  and  escort  craft— could  not  stand  itr 
and  they  mutinied.  That  mutiny  was  put  down  ;  this  mutiny  has  not 
been  put  down.  To-day  half  the  German  Fleet  is  flying  the  lied  Flag. 
I  be  result  of  our  sea  power  is  that  the  enemy  won't  fight,  and  he  won't 
fight  because  he  has  not  a  good  cause." — (Gwldhall,  November  9th,  1918.) 
The  mutiny,  it  must  be  noted,  did  not  end  the  war — it  only  pre- 
vented the  beast  at  bay  making  a  last  attempt  to  kill  and  smash  at 
sea  as  well  as  on  land  before  he  was  finally  beaten. 
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A  Bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Termination  of     Commons  by  Dr.  Addison  on  November  15th 
the  War  Bill.      — and     subsequently     passed — called  the 
Termination  of  the  War  Bill.    It  provides 
that  in  all  measures  in  which  such  phrases  as  "  the  cessation  of 
hostilities,"  and  "the  termination   of   the  war"    are  used,  the 
interpretation  shall  be  that  he  war  is  terminated  on  the  date  of 
the  ratification  of  the  peace  treaty. 


The  National  Liberal  Federation  at  it3 
Conscription        Monthly  Meeting  in   September  passed  a 
must  be  ended      Resolution  in  favour  of  the  early  repeal  of  the 
Military  Service  Act.    Mr.  Asquith,  in  his 
speech  at  the  Caxton  Hall  on  November  18th,  declared  that  com- 
pulsory military  service  must  come  to  an  end.    Sir  John  Simon 
on  November  7th  made  a  like  declaration,  and  Mr.  Churchill,  at 
Dundee,  on  November  16th,  said: — "  No  one  will  try  harder  than 
the  British  Government  to  prevent  conscription  being  continued 
after  the  war.    We  shall  go  to  the  Peace  Conference  to  demand  that 
all  nations  shall  give  it  up,  but  what  we  do  must  depend  on  what 
other  nations  do."    Mr.  Lloyd  George,  speaking  at  10,  Downing 
Street,  om  November  12th,  said  he  was  looking  forward  to  a  condition 
of  things  with  the  existence  of  the  League  of  Nations  under  which 
conscription  would  not  be  necessary  in  any  country. 


Dispatches  from  the  Bavarian  Legation 
The  Guilt         in  Berlin,  now  published  at  Munich  (on 
of  Germany.        November  25th),  prove  clearly  the  guilt  of 
Germany  in  going  to  war.  The  plot  of  Berlin 
to  avoid  all  efforts  of  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  Serbian  trouble 
is  laid  bare  by  a  series  of  dispatches  to  his  Government  by  Count 
von  Lerchenfeld,  Bavarian  Minister  in  Berlin.    In  analysing  the 
German  ultimatums  to  Russia  and  France,  the  Minister  says: — 
"The  Prussian  General  Staff  awaits  war  against  France  full' of  con- 
fidence, and  reckons  to  be  able  to  overthrow  France  in  the  course  of  four 
weeks."  In  a  report  dated  August  4th,  1914,  the  Minister  says  : — "  Ger- 
many cannot  respect  Belgium's  neutrality.  The  Chief  of  the  General  Staff 
has  declared  that  even  British  neutrality  would  be  paid  for  too  dearly 
if  the  price  was  the  respect  of  Belgium,  because  an  attack  on  France 
is  only  possible  through  Belgium." 

The  guilt  of  Germany  in  insisting  on  war  when  she  had  merely 
to  press  the  button  and  there  would  have  been  peace,  was  con- 
clusively established  long  ago  ;  it  is  well,  however,  to  have  all  the 
evidence  available  placed  on  record. 
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II.-THE  COLLAPSE  OF  GERMANY. 

Iu  the  last  number  of  the  Magazine  we  carried  the  story  of  the 
closing  stages  of  the  war  up  to  the  point  where  the  German  Secretary 
for  Foreign  Affairs  (Herr  Solf)  announced  that  the  German  Govern- 
ment "  now  awaits  the  proposals  for  an  armistice."  Turkey  had 
collapsed  :  so  had  Austria.  Germany  was  left  alone  in  the  field 
against  the  Allies.  Her  own  collapse  was  not  long  delayed.  Her 
armies  were  in  retreat  all  along  the  Western  Front;  her  Navy,  as 
we  now  know,  was  seething  with  mutiny. 

The  beginning  of  the  end  was  made  known  in  an  announcement 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  5  th,. 
that  the  Supreme  War  Council  at  Versailles  had,  after  the  fullest 
deliberation  with  their  naval  and  military  advisers,  reached  & 
complete  agreement  as  to  conditions  for  an  armistice.  Their  con- 
clusions had  been  transmitted  to  President  Wilson  with  the  request 
that  he  should  inform  the  German  Government  that,  if  they  wished 
to  know  the  conditions  of  the  armistice  on  which  the  Allies  have 
agreed,  they  should  make  application  to  Marshal  Foch  in  the  usual 
military  form. 

The  Allies'  Agreed  Basis  for  Peace. 

The  message  of  the  Versailles  Conference  to  Germany  was 
conveyed  in  a  Note  sent  by  Mr.  H.  Lansing  to  the  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  Berne,  on  November  6th.  In  this  important  Note 
the  decision  of  the  Allies  concerning  a  Basis  of  Peace  was  first  made 
known.    The  Note  ran  : — 

"  In  my  Note  of  October  23rd,  1918,  I  advised  you  that  the  President 
had  transmitted  his  correspondence  with  the  German  authorities  to 
the  Governments  with  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  associated  as  a  belligerent,  with  the  suggestion  that  if  those  Govern- 
ments were  disposed  to  effect  peace  upon  the  terms  and  principles 
indicated,  their  military  advisers  and  the  military  advisers  of  the  United 
States  be  asked  to  submit  to  the  Governments  associated  against  Germany 
the  necessary  terms  of  such  an  armistice  as  would  fully  protect  the 
interests  of  the  peoples  involved,  and  ensure  to  the  associated  Govern- 
ments the  unrestricted  power  to  safeguard  and  enforce  the  details  of 
the  peace  to  which  the  German  Government  had  agreed,  provided  they 
deemed  such  an  armistice  possible  from  the  military  point  of  view. 

The  President  is  now  in  receipt  of  a  Memorandum  of  observations 
by  the  Allied  Governments  on  this  correspondence,  which  is  as  follows  :  — 
The  Allied  Governments  have  given  careful  consideration  ot 
the  correspondence  which  has  passed  between  the  President  of  th*> 
United  States  and  the  German  Government. 

Subject  to  the  qualifications  which  follow,  they  declare 
their  willingness  to  make  peace  with  the  Government  of 
Germany  on  the  terms  of  peace  laid  down  in  the  President's 
address  to  Congress  in  January,  1918,  and  the  principles  of 
settlement  enunciated  in  his  subsequent  addresses.  They 
must  point  out,  however,  that  Clause  2,  relating  to  what  is 
usually  described  as  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  is  open  to  various 
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Interpretations,  some  of  which  they  could  not  accept.  They 
must,  therefore,  reserve  to  themselves  complete  freedom  on 
this  subject  when  they  enter  the  Peace  Conference. 

Further,  in  the  conditions  of  peace  laid  down  in  his  address 
to  Congress  on  January  8th,  1918,  the  President  declared  that 
invaded  territories  must  be  restored,  as  well  as  evacuated  and 
made  free.    The  Allied  Governments  feel  that  no  doubt  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  exist  as  to  what  this  provision  implies. 
By  it  they  understand  that  compensation  will  be  made  by 
Germany  for  all  damage  done  to  the  civilian  population  of  the 
Allies,  and  to  their  property,  by  the  aggression  of  Germany 
by  land,  by  sea,  and  from  the  air. 
I  am  instructed  by  the  President  to  say  that  he  is  in  agreement 
with  the  interpretations  set  forth  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the  Memoran- 
dum above  quoted.    I  am  further  instructed  by  the  President  to  request 
you  to  notify  the  German  Government  that  Marshal  Foch  has  been 
authorised  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Allied 
Governments  to  receive  properly  accredited  representatives  of  the  German 
Government,  and  to  communicate  to  them  the  terms  of  an  armistice." 

Germany's  Constitution  Breaks  Down. 

Germany  asked  for  the  terms  of  an  armistice  and  a  party  of 
Plenipotentiaries  received  them  from  Marshal  Foch  in  the  presence 
of  Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss,  representing  the  British  Admiralty, 
on  Friday  morning,  November  8th.  The  remaining  incidents  of  the 
crowded  drama  may  be  given  chronologically  thus : — 

November  8th. — Prince  Max,  of  Baden,  Imperial  Chancellor, 
issued  the  following  proclamation  to  Germans  abroad: — 

"  In  these  hard  days,  many  of  you,  who,  living  outside  the  boundaries 
of  the  German  Fatherland,  are  surrounded  by  hatred  and  malicious 
rejoicing,  will  be  heavy-hearted.  Do  not  abandon  your  trust  in  the 
German  people !  Our  soldiers  have  fought  heroically  to  the  last,  as 
no  army  has  ever  fought.  The  homeland  has  shown  an  unheard-of  power 
of  endurance  in  suffering.  Forsaken  in  the  fifth  year  by  its  allies,  the 
German  people  could  no  longer  carry  on  the  struggle  against  the  growing 
superiority  of  its  enemies. 

"  The  victory  for  which  many  hoped  has  not  been  granted  to  us, 
"but  the  German  people  has  won  a  greater  victory,  for  it  has  conquered 
itself  and  its  belief  in  the  justice  of  might.  From  this  victory  we  will 
draw,  for  the  hard  times  which  are  before  us,  new  strength  on  which 
you,  too,  can  build.  From  those  of  you  who,  during  the  cruel  years 
of  war,  have  struggled  and  suffered  for  your  German  Fatherland,  the 
Jiew  Germany  will  not  withhold  its  thanks." 

At  Munich  a  Republic  for  Bavaria  was  proclaimed.  At  Bremen, 
Hamburg,  and  Kiel  the  soldiers  and  sailors  took  command 

November  9th. — The  Kaiser  Abdicated.  Prince  Max  issued  a 
decree  announcing  that  "  the  Kaiser  and  King  had  decided  to 
renounce  the  Throne/'  and  that!  he  would  remain  in  office  "  until  the 
questions  connected  with  the  abdication  of  tfoe  Kaiser,  the 
renouncing  by  the  Crown  Prince  of  the  Throne  of  the  German 
Empire  and  of  Prussia,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  Regency  have  been 
settled.' ' 
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Herr  Ebert,  a  Majority  Socialist,  issued  a  manifesto  that  lie  had 
taken  over  the  office  of  Imperial  Chancellor,  and  that  he  intended 
to  form  a  People's  Government  to  bring  peace  as  soon  as  possible. 

November  11th,  5  a.m.  The  German  Plenipotentiaries  signed  an 
armistice  at  General  Foch's  Headquarters,  to  take  effect  from 
11  a.m.  the  same  day. 

Announcement  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

The  terms  of  the  Armistice,  which  are  printed  on  the  following 
pa^es,  were  read  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minister 
in  the  afternoon.  At  the  end  of  the  reading  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  : — 

••  Those  are  the  conditions  of  the  armistice.  Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
11  o'clock  this  morning  came  to  an  end  the  cruellest  and  most  terrible 
war  that  has  ever  scourged  mankind.  I  hope  we  may  say  that  thus, 
this  fateful  morning,  came  to  an  end  all  wars.  This  is  no  time  for  words. 
Our  hearts  are  too  full  of  gratitude,  to  which  no  tongue  can  give  adequate 
expression.  I  will  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  move  that  the  House  do 
immediately  adjourn  until  this  time  to-morrow,  and  that  we,  the  House 
of  Commons,  proceed  to  St.  Margaret's  to  give  humble  and  reverent 
thanks  for  the  great  deliverance  of  the  world  from  its  great  peril." 

Mr.  Asquith  said: — 

"  I  am  sure  the  House,  without  any  distinction  or  difference  of 
opinion,  will  agree  that  the  motion  the  Prime  Minister  has  made  and 
the  course  he  propose  to  adopt  is  the  only  one  which  is  consonant  to 
our  feelings  and  those  of  the  country  and  the  Empire.  With  regard  to 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  as  read  out  I  would  simply  say  this.  It  is 
clear  from  it  that  its  acceptance  by  our  enemies  means  not  only  that  the 
war  is  at  an  end,  but  that  the  war  cannot  be  resumed  ;  and  I  join  with 
a  full  heart  in  the  aspiration  that  not  only  this  war  will  not  be  resumed, 
but  that  we  have  now  entered  upon  a  new  chapter  in  international  history, 
in  which  war  will  be  recognised  as  an  obsolete  anachronism,  never  to 
be  revived.  As  the  Prime  Minister  said,  there  is  nothing  we  can  do 
in  conditions  so  unexampled  as  these,  but  as  a  House  now  on  behalf  of 
the  nation  to  acknowledge  our  gratitude  towards  Almighty  God." 

"Whereupon,"  says  the  official  record  in  the  Parliamentary 
Debates,  "  the  Speaker  and  the  Members  proceeded  to  the  Church 
of  Saint  Margaret,  Westminster,  and,  with  the  House  of  Lords, 
attended  a  Service  of  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God,  on  the 
conclusion  of  the  Armistice  signed  this  day." 

III.-THE  ARMISTICE  WITH  GERMANY. 

The  following  is  the  full  text  of  the  Terms  of  Armistice  between 
the  Allied  Powers  and  Germany : — 

A.  Clauses  Relating  to  Western  Front. 

I.  — Cessations  of  operations  by  land  and  in  the  air  six  hours  after 
the  signature  of  the  Armistice. 

II.  — Immediate  evacuation  of  invaded  countries — Belgium,  France, 
Alsace-Lorraine,  Luxemburg— so  ordered  as  to  be  completed  within 
14  days  from  the  signature  of  the  Armistice. 

German  troops  which  have  not  left  the  above-mentioned  territories 
within  the  fixed  period  will  become  prisoners  of  war, 
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Occupation  by  the  Allied  and  United  States  forces  jointly  will  keep 
pace  with  evacuation  in  these  areas. 

All  movements  of  evacuation  and  occupation  will  be  regulated  in 
accordance  with  a  Note  (Annexure  1). 

III.  — Repatriation,  beginning  at  once,  to  be  completed  within 
14  days,  of  all  inhabitants  of  the  countries  above  enumerated  (including 
hostages,  persons  under  trial,  or  convicted). 

IV.  — Surrender  in  good  condition  by  the  German  armies  of  the 
following  equipment :  — 

5,000  guns  (2,500  heavy,  2,500  field). 
30,000  machine-guns. 
3,000  Minenwerfer. 

2,000  aeroplanes  (fighters,  bombers — firstly  D.7's — and  night- 
bombing  machines). 

The  above  to  be  delivered  in  situ  to  the  Allied  and  United  States 
troops  in  accordance  with  the  detailed  conditions  laid  down  in  the  Note 
(Annexure  1). 

V.  — Evacuation  by  the  German  Armies  of  the  countries  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  These  countries  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
shall  be  administered  by  the  local  authorities  under  the  control  of  the 
Allied  and  United  States  Armies  of  occupation. 

The  occupation  of  these  territories  will  be  carried  out  by  Allied  and 
United  States  garrisons  holding  the  principal  crossings  of  the  Rhine 
(Mayence,  Coblenz,  Cologne),  together  with  bridgeheads  at  these  points 
of  a  30-kilometre  [about  19  miles]  radius  on  the  right  bank,  and  by 
garrisons  similarly  holding  the  strategic  points  of  the  regions. 

A  neutral  zone  shall  be  set  up  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  between 
the  river  and  a  line  drawn  10  kilometres  [6^  miles]  distant,  starting 
from  the  Dutch  frontier  to  the  Swiss  frontier.  In  the  case  of  inhabitants, 
no  person  shall  be  prosecuted  for  having  taken  part  in  any  military 
measures  previous  to  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

No  measure  of  a  general  or  official  character  shall  be  taken  which 
would  have,  as  a  consequence,  the  depreciation  of  industrial  establish-, 
ments  or  a  reduction  of  their  personnel. 

Evacuation  by  the  enemy  of  the  Rhinelands  shall  be  so  ordered 
as  to  be  completed  within  a  further  period  of  16  days,  in  all  31  days 
after  the  signature  of  the  Armistice. 

All  movements  of  evacuation  and  occupation  will  be  regulated 
according  to  the  Note  (Annexure  1). 

VI.  — In  all  territory  evacuated  by  the  enemy  there  shall  be  no 
evacuation  of  inhabitants  ;  no  damage  or  harm  shall  be  done  to  the 
persons  or  property  of  the  inhabitants. 

No  destruction  of  any  kind  to  be  committed. 

Military  establishments  of  all  kinds  shall  be  delivered  intact,  as 
well  as  military  stores  of  food,  munitions,  equipment  not  removed 
during  the  periods  fixed  for  evacuation. 

Stores  of  food  of  all  kinds  for  the  civil  population,  cattle,  &c.,  shall 
be  left  in  situ. 

Industrial  establishments  shall  not  be  impaired  in  any  way,  and  their 
personnel  shall  not  be  moved. 

VII.  — Roads  and  means  of  communication  of  every  kind,  railroads, 
waterways,  jnain  roads,  bridges,  telegraphs,  telephones,  shall  be  in 
no  manner  impaired. 
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All  civil  and  military  personnel  at  present  employed  on  them  shall 
remain. 

Five  thousand  locomotives,  150.000  wagons,  and  5,000  motor  lorries 
in  good  working  order,  with  all  necessary  spare  parts  and  fittings,  shall 
be  delivered  to  the  Associated  Powers  within  the  period  fixed  for  the 
evacuation  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg. 

The  railways  of  Alsace-Lorraine  shall  be  handed  over  within  the 
same  period,  together  writh  all  pre-war  personnel  and  material. 

Further,  material  necessary  for  the  working  of  railways  in  the 
country  on  the  left  hank  of  the  Rhine  shall  be  left  in  situ. 

All  stores  of  coal  and  material  for  upkeep  of  permanent  way,  signals, 
and  repair  shops  shall  be  left  in  situ  and  kept  in  an  efficient  state  by 
Germany,  as  far  as  the  means  of  communication  are  concerned,  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Armistice. 

All  barges  taken  from  the  Allies  shall  be  restored  to  them.  The 
Note  appended  as  Annexure  2  regulates  the  detail  of  these  measures. 

VIII.  — The  German  Command  shall  be  responsible  for  revealing  all 
mines  or  delay-action  fuses  disposed  on  territory  evacuated  by  the 
German  troops  and  shall  assist  in  their  discovery  and  destruction. 

The  German  Command  shall  also  reveal  all  destructive  measures 
that  may  have  been  taken  (such  as  poisoning  or  pollution  of  springs, 
wells,  &c),  under  penalty  of  reprisals. 

IX.  — The  right  of  requisition  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Allied  and 
United  States  Armies  in  all  occupied  territory,  save  for  settlement  of 
accounts  with  authorised  persons. 

The  upkeep  of  the  troops  of  occupation  in  the  Rhineland  (excluding 
Alsace-Lorraine)  shall  be  charged  to  the  German  Government. 

X.  — The  immediate  repatriation,  without  reciprocity,  according  to 
detailed  conditions  which  shall  be  fixed,  of  all  Allied  and  United  States 
prisoners  of  war  ;  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  United  States  of  America 
shall  be  able  to  dispose  of  these  prisoners  as  they  wish.  However,  the 
return  of  German  prisoners  of  war  interned  in  Holland  and  Switzerland 
shall  continue  as  heretofore,  The  return  of  German  prisoners  of  war 
shall  be  settled  at  peace  preliminaries. 

XL — Sick  and  wounded  who  cannot  be  removed  from  evacuated 
territory  will  be  cared  for  by  German  personnel,  who  will  be  left  on  the 
spot,  with  the  medical  material  required. 

B.  Clauses  Relating  to  the  Eastern  Frontiers  of  Germany. 
XII. — All  German  troops  at  present  in  any  territory  which  before  the 
war  belonged  to  Russia,  Rum?nia,  or  Turkey,  shall  withdraw  within 
the  frontiers  of  Germany  as  they  existed  on  August  1,  1914,  and  all 
German  troops  at  present  in  territories  which  before  the  war  formed 
part  of  Russia  must  likewise  return  to  within  the  frontiers  of  Germany 
as  above  defined  as  soon  as  the  Allies  shall  think  the  moment  suitable, 
having  regard  to  the  internal  situation  of  these  territories. 

XIII.  —  Evacuation  by  German  troops  to  begin  at  once;  and  all 
German  instructors,  prisoners,  and  civilian  as  well  as  military  agents 
now  on  the  teritory  of  Russia  (as  defined  on  August  1,  1914)  to  be 
recalled. 

XIV.  — German  troops  to  cease  at  once  all  requisitions  and  seizures, 
and  any  other  undertaking  with  a  view  to  obtaining  supplies  intended 
for  Germany  in  Rumania  and  Russia,  as  defined  on  August  1,  1914. 

XV.— Abandonment  of  the  Treaties  of  Bukarest  and  Brest-Litovsk 
and  of  the  Supplementary  Treaties. 
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XVI.  — The  Allies  shall  have  free  access  to  the  territories  evacuated 
by  the  Germans  on  their  Eastern  frontier,  either  through  Danzig  or  by 
the  Vistula,  in  order  to  convey  supplies  to  the  populations  of  these 
territories  or  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  order. 

C.  Clause  Relating  to  East  Africa. 

XVII.  — Unconditional  evacuation  of  all  German  forces  operating  in 
East  Africa  within  one  month. 

D.  General  Clauses. 

XVIII.  — Repatriation,  without  reciprocity,  within  a  maximum  period 
of  one  month,  in  accordance  with  detailed  conditions  hereafter  to  be 
fixed,  of  all  civilians  interned  or  deported  who  may  be  citizens  of  other 
Allied  or  Associated  States  than  those  mentioned  in  Clause  III. 

XIX.  With  the  reservation  that  any  future  claims  and  demands 
of  the  Allies  and  United  States  of  America  remain  unaffected,  the 
following  financial  conditions  are  required:  — 

Reparation  for  damage  done. 

While  the  Armistice  lasts  no  public  securities  shall  be  removed  by 
the  enemy  which  can  serve  as  a  pledge  to  the  Allies  for  the  recovery 
or  reparation  for  war  losses. 

Immediate  restitution  of  the  cash  deposit  in  the  National  Bank  of 
Belgium  and,  in  general,  immediate  return  of  all  documents,  specie, 
stock,  shares,  paper  money,  together  with  money  plant  for  the  issue 
thereof,  touching  public  or  private  interests  in  the  invaded  countries. 

Restitution  of  the  Russian  and  Rumanian  gold  yielded  to  Germany 
or  taken  by  that  Power. 

This  gold  to  be  delivered  in  trust  to  the  Allies  until  the  signature 
of  peace. 

E.  Naval  Conditions. 

XX.  — Immediate  cessation  of  all  hostilities  at  sea,  and  definite 
information  to  be  given  as  to  the  location  and  movements  of  all  German 
ships. 

Notification  to  be  given  to  neutrals  that  freedom  of  navigation  in 
all  territorial  waters  is  given  to  the  Naval  and  Mercantile  Marines  of 
the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  all  questions  of  neutrality  being 
waived. 

XXI.  — All  Naval  and  Mercantile  Marine  prisoners  of  war  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  in  German  hands  to  be  returned,  without 
reciprocity. 

XXII.  — Handing  over  to  the  Allies  and  United  States  of  all  sub- 
marines (including  all  submarine  cruisers  and  minelayers)  which  are 
present  at  the  moment  with  full  complement  at  the  ports  specified  by 
the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  Those  that  cannot  put  to  sea  to  be 
deprived  of  crews  and  supplies,  and  shall  remain  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States.  Submarines  ready  to  put  to  sea 
shall  be  prepared  to  leave  German  ports  immediately  on  receipt  of 
wireless  order  to  sail  to  the  port  of  surrender,  the  remainder  to  follow 
as  early  as  possible.  The  conditions  of  this  Article  shall  be  carried 
[out]  within  14  days  after  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 

XXIII.  — The  following  German  surface  warships,  which  shall  be 
designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America,  shall  forth- 
with be  disarmed  and  thereafter  interned  in  neutral  ports,  or,  failing 
them,  Allied  ports,  to  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
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of  America,  and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  only  caretakers  being  left  on  board, 
namely  :  — 

6  Battle  Cruisers. 
10  Battle  Ships. 

8  Light  Cruisers,  including  two  minelayers. 
50  Destroyers  of  the  most  modern  types. 

All  other  surface  warships  (including  river  craft)  are  to  be  concen- 
trated in  German  Naval  Bases  to  be  designated  by  the  Allies  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  are  to  be  paid  off  and  completely  disarmed 
and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  Allies  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  All  vessels  of  the  auxiliary  fleet  (trawlers,  motor  vessels,, 
&c.)  are  to  be  disarmed.  All  vessels  specified  for  internment  shall  be 
ready  to  leave  German  ports  seven  days  after  the  signing  of  the? 
Armistice.    Directions  of  the  voyage  will  be  given  by  wireless. 

Note. — A  declaration  has  been  signed  by  the  Allied  Delegates  and 
handed  to  the  German  Delegates  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  event  of 
ships  not  being  handed  over  owing  to  the  mutinous  state  of  the  Fleet, 
the  Allies  reserve  the  right  to  occupy  Heligoland  as  an  advanced  base 
to  enable  them  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  Armistice.  The  German 
Delegates  have  on  their  part  signed  a  Declaration  that  they  will 
recommend  the  Chancellor  to  accept  this. 

XXIV.  — The  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall  have 
the  right  to  sweep  up  all  minefields  and  obstructions  laid  by  Germany 
outside  German  territorial  waters,  and  the  positions  of  these  are  to  be 
indicated. 

XXV.  — Freedom  of  access  to  and  from  the  Baltic  to  be  given  to  the 
Naval  and  Mercantile  Marines  of  the  Associated  Powers.  To  secure 
this,  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be  empowered1 
to  occupy  all  German  forts,  fortifications,  batteries,  and  defence  works 
of  all  kinds  in  all  the  entrances  from  the  Kattegat  into  the  Baltic, 
and  to  sweep  up  all  mines  and  obstructions  within  and  without  German 
territorial  waters  without  any  questions  of  neutrality  being  raised,, 
and  the  positions  of  all  such  mines  and  obstructions  are  to  be  indicated. 

XXVI.  — The  existing  blockade  conditions  set  up  by  the  Allied  and' 
Associated  Towers  are  to  remain  unchanged,  and  all  German  merchant 
ships  found  at  sea  are  to  remain  liable  to  capture.  The  Allies  and 
United  States  contemplate  the  provisioning  of  Germany  during  the 
Armistice  as  shall  be  found  necessary. 

XXVII.  — All  Naval  aircraft  are  to  be  concentrated  and  immobilised 
in  German  bases  to  be  specified  by  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

XXVIII.  — In  evacuating  the  Belgian  coasts  and  forts  Germany  shall! 
abandon  all  merchant  ships,  tugs,  lighters,  cranes,  and  all  other  harbour 
materials,  all  materials  for  inland  navigation,  all  aircraft  and  air 
materials  and  stores,  all  arms  and  armaments,  and  all  stores  and 
apparatus  of  all  kinds. 

XXIX.  — All  Black  Sea  ports  are  to  be  evacuated  by  Germany  ;  all 
Russian  warships  of  all  descriptions  seized  by  Germany  in  the  Black 
Sea  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Allies  and  the  United  States  of 
America ;  all  neutral  merchant  ships  seized  are  to  be  released  ;  all 
warlike  and  other  materials  of  all  kinds  seized  in  those  ports  are  to 
be  returned,  and  German  materials  as  specified  in  Clause  XXVIII.  are 
to  be  abandoned. 
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XXX.  — All  merchant  ships  in  German  hands  belonging  to  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Powers  are  to  be  restored  in  ports  to  be  specified  by  the 
Allies  and  the  United  States  of  America  without  reciprocity. 

XXXI.  — No  destruction  of  ships  or  of  materials  to  be  permitted 
before  evacuation,  surrender,  or  restoration. 

XXXII. — The  German  Government  shall  formally  notify  the 
neutral  Governments  of  the  world,  and  particularly  the  Governments 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Holland,  that  all  restrictions  placed 
on  the  trading  of  their  vessels  with  the  Allied  and  Associated  countries, 
whether  by  the  German  Government  or  by  private  German  interests, 
and  whether  in  return  for  specific  concessions,  such  as  the  export  of 
shipbuilding  materials  or  not,  are  immediately  cancelled. 

XXXIII.  — No  transfers  of  German  merchant  shipping  of  any  descrip- 
tion to  any  neutral  flag  are  to  take  place  after  signature  of  the  Armistice. 

F.  Duration  of  Armistice. 

XXXIV.  — The  duration  of  the  Armistice  is  to  be  36  days,  with 
option  to  extend.  During  this  period,  on  failure  of  execution  of  any 
of  the  above  clauses,  the  Armistice  may  be  denounced  by  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  on  48  hours'  previous  notice. 


IV.— FULFILMENT  OF  ARMISTICE  TERMS. 

We  have  space  only  for  the  very  briefest  summary  of  the  stirring 
events  consequential  on  the  signing  of  the  various  armistices. 
Elsewhere  we  give  the  tributes  to  the  great  deeds  of  our  national 
forces  in  the  war  which  were  paid  by  the  King  in  the  Speech  which 
he  made  replying  to  the  Address  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament.  To 
the  King's  own  work  for  his  Empire  during  the  four  and  a  half 
years  of  war  fitting  tribute  was  paid  by  the  movers  of  the  Address 
— Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Crewe  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  and  Mr.  Asquith  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  before  that  stately  celebration  of  the  victory  for  freedom 
took  place,  a  very  notable  event  had  taken  place  in  the  East.  On 
November  12th  the  Allied  Fleets  passed  through  the  Dardanelles, 
.and  anchored  off  Constantinople.  British  and  Indian  troops 
-occupied  the  forts  of  Gallipoli,  and  watched  the  ships  go  by.  Three 
times  previously  in  a  little  over  a  century  a  British  Fleet  had  gone 
to  Constantinople,  but  never  before  as  on  this  the  fourth  occasion, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  submission  of  the  rulers  of  Turkey. 
The  arrival  of  the  British  Fleet  off  Constantinople  rounded  off 
: symmetrically  the  war  in  the  Near  East. 

Coming  across  Europe,  there  has  been  a  steady  fulfilment  of  the 
-military  terms  of  armistice  conditions,  first  with  Turkey,  next  with 
Austria,*  and  finally  with  Germany.    It  will  ever  be  a  glorious 

*  We  aire  compelled  to  hold!  over  the  full  terms  of  the  Armistice  with 
Austria.  For  summary  see  Magazine  for  November  at  page  516.  For 
Turkish  Armistice  terms  see  same  Magazine  for  November  at  page  517. 
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recollection  that  in  the  last  hours  of  the  fighting  in  the  Great  War 
— on  the  very  morning  of  the  signing  of  the  Armistice — British 
troops  (Canadians)  recaptured  Mons,  the  place  of  tragic  memories 
at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  in  1914.  The  evacuation  of  the 
invaded  territories  by  the  Germans  has  been  steadily  carried  out. 
Alsace-Lorraine  is  free  of  the  German  domination.  Marshal  Foch 
has  made  a  victor's  entry  into  Strasburg.  The  King  of  the  Belgians 
has  re-entered  Brussels.  British  troops  are  at  last  in  sight  of  the 
Rhine. 

The  Navy's  Glorious  Chapter. 

An  equally  glorious  chapter  is  that  of  the  happenings  in  the 
North  Sea.  On  November  20th  20  U-boats — the  first  contingent 
of  160 — came  across  from  their  harbours  and  surrendered  to  British 
forces.  On  November  21st  five  great  German  battle-cruisers,  nine 
selected  battleships,  seven  light  cruisers,  and  forty-nine  of  the  latest 
destroyers  lay  moored  in  the  Firth  of  Forth  last  night  after  their 
surrender  to  the  Grand  Fleet  yesterday  fifty  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Fife.  One  destroyer  had  been  mined  on  its  way  across  the  North 
Sea.    It  was  the  greatest  surrender  in  naval  history. 

Two  days  later  the  Admiralty  sent  out  to  the  Royal  Navy  this 
splendid  message : — 

"  The  Board  of  Admiralty  desire  to  express  to  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Royal  Navy  and  Royal  Marines,  on  the  completion  of  their  great 
work,  their  congratulations  on  a  triumph  to  which  history  knows  no 
parallel. 

"The  surrender  of  the  Cerman  Fleet,  accomplished  without  shock 
of  battle,  will  remain  for  all  time  the  example  of  the  wonderful  silence 
and  sureness  with  which  sea  power  attains  its  ends. 

"The  world  recognises  that  this  consummation  is  due  to  the 
steadfastness  with  which  the  Navy  has  maintained  its  pressure  on  the 
enemy  thrc  more  than  four  years  of  war,  a  pressure  exerted  no 
less  insiste  /  during  the  long  monotony  of  waiting  than  in  the  rare 
opportunity  of  attack." 

V.-THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

Developments  during  November  included  .he  following  : — 
Food  Supply  and  Prices. 

Soldiers'  Food  after  the  War. 
It  was  announced  during  November  that  the  Ministry  of  Food 
had  under  consideration  the  various  problems  which  will  arise  when 
demobilisation  begins.  Amongst  the  arrangements  which  have 
been  discussed  is  the  taking  over  of  Navy  and  Army  stores.  It  is 
intended  that  when  men  are  demobilised  they  shall  be  given  special 
ration  books,  which  will  contain  coupons  for  a  fortnight's  supply 
of  rationed  foods. 
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Food  Prices. 

The  Ministry  of  Food  have  prepared  a  series  of  tables  and  charts 
to  show  the  broad  movement  of  the  prices  of  different  articles,  the 
effect  of  control  in  the  prices  of  the  principal  foods,  and  the  con- 
trast between  the  rise  in  food  prices  in  this  and  other  countries. 


The  table  which  shows  the  rise  in 

prices  of  foods  and  other  necessary 

articles  is  as  follows  : — 

July, 

July, 

Oct., 

July, 

Oct., 

1914. 

1917. 

1917. 

1918. 

1918. 

Article. 

Principal  controlled  Foods 

100 

...    205  .. 

.    194  . 

.    202  . 

..  216 

All  principal  food  

100 

...    203  .. 

.    198  . 

.  213 

..  229 

Textiles,  leather,  &c. 

100 

...    234  .. 

.    245  . 

.  294 

..  313 

Coal   

100 

...    135  .. 

.    135  . 

.    163  . 

..  177 

Soap 

100 

...    133  .. 

.    150  . 

.    233  . 

..  233 

Candles  .. 

100 

...    184  .. 

.    184  . 

.    329  . 

..  348 

Household  Oils 

100 

...    215  .. 

.    286  . 

.    319  . 

..  319 

This  table  shows  that  from  July,  1917,  when  systematic  control 
began,  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  price  of  the  controlled  foods  has 
been  a  quarter  of  the  rate  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  and 
also  has  been  much  less  than  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  price  of 
other  articles.  A  second  table  gives  a  comparison  between  this 
country  and  foreign  countries  with  regard  to  the  rise  m  prices  of 
bread,  beef,  butter  and  milk,  and  shows  that  the  rate  of  increase 
which  before  July,  1917,  was  higher  in  this  country  than  in  any 
foreign  country  except  Austria,  has  been  since  then  so  greatly 
reduced  that  the  total  rise  since  July,  1914,  is  less  than  in  any 


other  country  except 

the  United 

States  of 

America. 

The  figures 

are : — 

July, 

July, 

Oct., 

J  uly, 

Oct., 

1914. 

1917. 

1917. 

1918. 

1918. 

United  Kingdom 

...  100 

..    185  .. 

179  ... 

179  . 

..  195 

France   

...  100 

..    170  .. 

160  ... 

203 

..  220 

Italy   

...    100  . 

..    149  ... 

154  ... 

256  . 

..  264 

United  States 

...    100  . 

..    140  ... 

148  ... 

153  . 

..  161 

Sweden 

...    100  . 

..    160  ... 

178  ... 

268  . 

..  305 

Switzerland 

...    100  . 

..    180  ... 

186  ... 

213  . 

..  215 

Germany 

...    100  . 

..    181  ... 

201  ... 

249  . 

..  228 

Austria 

...    100  . 

..    318  ... 

367  ... 

502  . 

..  622 

War  Workers. 

Subsidised  Wages  in  the  Transition  Period. 
On  November  10th  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  issued  preliminary 
instructions  to  all  factories  and  firms  engaged  on  war  work,  to 
reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  dislocation  following  on  the  cessation 
of  hostilities.  There  should  be  no  immediate  general  discharge  of 
war  workers,  but  all  who  desire  to  leave  for  any  reason  should  be 
at  once  released.    Production  on  contracts  for  guns,  small  arms, 
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and  ammunition  should  be  reduced  by  abolition  of  overtime,  suspen- 
sion of  payment  by  results,  and  reducing  the  hourly  week,  but  not 
to  less  than  one-half  of  the  present  normal  week.  If  earnings  in 
the  short  week  fall  below  309.  for  men,  25s.  for  women,  15s.  for 
boys,  and  12s.  6d.  for  girls,  they  will  be  made  up  to  those  sums  by 
the  employer,  who  will  be  reimbursed  by  the  State.  Free  railway 
warrants  to  their  homes  will  be  issued  through  the  employment 
exchanges  to  persons  discharged  or  released.  A  temporar}''  non- 
contributor}7  unemployment  donation  has  been  approved  by  the 
Government,  to  remain  in  force  pending  the  introduction  of  a 
general  contributory  scheme.  Benefits  will  be  for  a  maximum 
period  of  thirteen  weeks  at  the  following  rates :  To  men  over  18, 
24s.  a  week;  to  women,  20s.  a  week.  Additional  allowances  will 
be  given  of  6s.  for  the  first  and  3s.  for  each  additional  dependent 
child.  Unemployed  boys  over  15  will  be  entitled  to  12s.  and  girls 
to  10s.,  on  condition  that  they  attend  an  approved  course  of 
instruction.  While  this  emergency  scheme  is  in  operation  the 
benefits  under  the  existing  compulsory  insurance  scheme  will  be 
in  abeyance,  but  the  ordinary  contributions  will  still  be  payable 
to  build  up  a  reserve  of  benefits  for  contributors  when  the  temporary 
scheme  comes  to  an  end. 

Demobilisation  Plans. 

How  the  Soldiers  will  be  Released. 
In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  November  12th,  the  Minister 
of  Reconstruction  (Dr.  Addison)  explained  the  Government's 
demobilisation  plans.  The  Government,  he  said,  appealed  to  all 
war  workers  who  are  not  compelled  to  earn  their  living  to  return 
home,  so  as  not  to  displace  other  workers  Regarding  demobilisa- 
tion, Dr.  Addison  explained  that,  generally,  those  who  have  places 
waiting  for  them  will  return  first,  and  side  by  side  with  this  the 
release  of  other  men  will  proceed  under  a  scheme  of  priority  of 
certain  industries,  married  men  having  preference  over  single  within 
each  group,  and  a  certain  number  of  long  service  and  time-expired 
pre-war  enlisted  men  being  included  in  each  draft.  At  the  disposal 
stations  in  this  country  men  will  be  retained  only  a  few  hours  before 
being:  sent  home.  The  Armies  abroad  and  at  borne  will  be  de- 
mobilised by  equal  numbers  daily.  The  Government  is  anxious 
to  complete  demobilisation  as  early  as  possible,  and  the  process 
will  go  on  rapidly  when  once  started.  Discussing  the  question 
of  raw  materials,  Dr.  Addison  stated  that  iron  and  steel  would  be 
released  forthwith,  and  that  shipping  arrangements  were  being  made 
to  import  as  much  foreign  ore  as  before  the  war.  A  maximum 
price  for  steel  will  be  continued  for  a  period,  some  measure  of 
Government  assistance  being  necessary  for  this.  As  to  other  metals, 
Dr.  Addison  was  confident  that  all  recontruction  demands  could 
be  met,  y>rovided  fair  distribution  is  secured  and  no  hoarding  takes 
place.  Dr.  Addison  said  that  so  far  as  textiles  and  leather  are 
-concerned,  there  need  be  no  dislocation  whatever  in  the  transition 
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from  war  to  peace,  as  the  reduction  of  military  demands  and  arrange- 
ments to  increase  the  rate  of  import  would  soon  remove  the  shortage 
of  these  materials.  Strict  economy  in  the  use  of  timber  will  be 
necessary  for  some  time. 

A  New  Labour  Department. 
It  was  announced  early  in  November  that  the  Government  have 
created  a  Civil  Department  of  Demobilisation  and  Resettlement, 
responsible  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  under  a  Controller-General. 
At  the  request  of  the  Prime  Minister,  Sir  Stephenson  Kent,  K.C.B., 
has  consented  to  become  Controller-General.  The  Department  will 
deal  with  all  questions  affecting  the  re-employment  and  resettle- 
ment of  the  Navy,  Army,  and  Air  Force,  and  of  civil  workers. 
The  Controller-General  will  have  at  his  disposal,  in  addition  to 
the  Appointments  Department,  the  staff  and  machinery  of  the 
Employment  Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  which  includes 
the  administration  of  the  Employment  Exchanges  and  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance. 

VI.-STATISTICS  OF  THE  WAR. 

(1) 

Military  Casualties. — The  military  casualties  in  the 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  different  theatres  of  war  are  necessarily 
incomplete,  and  some  time  will  have  to  elapse  before  the  exact 
figures  can  be  given.  Up  to  November  10th,  1918,  the  figures, 
including  the  Dominion  and  the  Indian  troops,  in  the  various 
theatres  of  operations,  are  as  follows : — 

Killed.   Wounded.  Missing. 

Officers    37,876        92,664      12,094  142,634 

Other  Ranks       ...    620,828    1,939,478    347,051  2,907,357 

Totals       ...    658,704    2,032,142    359,145  3,049,991 


(2)  _ 

Naval  Casualties. — The  total  British  naval  casualties  from  the 
outbreak  of  war  up  to  November  11th  number  57,722.  The  figures 
include  the  officers  and  men  of  the  Mercantile  Marine.  The  total 
is  made  up  as  follows : — 

Killed    48,022 

Wounded    5,183 

Interned  and  prisoners         ...        ...        ...  4,470 

Missing  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  47 
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(3) 

Canadian  Casualties. — The  total  casualties  in  the  Canadian 
Overseas  Forces  to  November  5th  are  as  follows: — 

Killed  in  action   ,  35,128 

Died  of  wounds    12,048 

Died  of  disease    3,409 

Presumed  dead  ...        ...        ...        ...  4,620 

Missing  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  842 

Wounded    154,361 

Prisoners  of  war       ...        ...        ...        ...  2,860 


Total   213,268 

— (Canadian  Headquarters  Official  Statement.) 

(4) 

India's  Contribution. — At  the  outbreak  of  war  the  strength  of 
the  Army  in  India  was : — 

British  officers       ...           ...        ...        ...  4,744 

Other  ranks   76,953 

Indian  ranks,  serving          ...        ...        ...  159,134 

Reservists    34,767 

Non-combatants  (Indian)      ...        ...        ...  239,561 

Grand  totals  recruited   in  Indian  ranks  during  the  war  up  to 

September  30th,  1918  : — 

Combatants     ...        ...        ...        ...        ..  757,747 

Non-combatants    404,042 


Total  1,161,789 

Number  sent  on  service  overseas  up  to  September  30th,  1918  : — 
British  and  Indian   ...        ...        ...        ...  1,215,338 

Of  this  grand  total  the  largest  number  are  Indian  forces  to 
Mesopotamia,  viz.,  588,717.    The  British  total  for  Mesopotamia 
from  India  was  167,551.    The  total  casualties  numbered  101,439. 
— (India  Office  Memorandum.) 

(5) 

American  Losses. — The  American  casualties  in  the  war  were  as 


follows : — 

Killed  or  died  of  wounds     ...        ...        ...  36,154 

Died  of  disease         ...        ...        ...        ...  14,811 

Deaths  uncertified    2,204 

Wounded    179,625 

Prisoners        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  2,163 

Missing           ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  1,160 


The  Americans  captured  44,000  prisoners  and  1,400  guns. — 
(American  Official  Statement,  November  23rd,  1918.) 
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NOTES   AND  FIGURES. 


The  General  Election  which  the  Prime 
The  General       Minister,  in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion, 
Election.  has  fixed  for  December  14th,  will  in  very 

many  ways  be  unprecedented.  To  begin 
with,  thanks  to  the  Reform  Act,  all  elections  will  take  place  on  one 
and  the  same  day — a  limitation  of  the  period  of  electoral  dis- 
turbance of  which  Liberals  have  long  been  in  favour.  By  reason  of 
the  war  the  counting  of  the  votes  will  not  take  place  until  exactly  a 
fortnight  after  the  polling  day,  the  postponement  being  necessary  in 
order  to  permit  of  the  receipt  of  the  ballot-papers  of  the  absent 
voters.  More  important  than  either  of  these  novel  features  is  the 
fact  that  the  electorate  has  been  increased  from  eight  to  (it  is 
estimated)  twenty  millions,  and  that  of  the  new  electors  six  millions 
will  be  women,  permitted  for  the  first  time  to  vote  at  a  Parliamentary 
election.  Women,  too,  by  one  of  the  last  Acts  passed  by  what  is 
now  the  last  Parliament,  may  be  candidates  for  Parliament,  and 
some  have  already  been  chosen  by  different  parties  in  different  parts 
of  the  country. 

*  ***** 

There  are  other  considerations  which  apply  to  a  General  Election 
held  at  this  particular  time.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  if  the  electors 
had  been  able  to  choose  they  would  have  deferred  it  for  a  few  months. 
As  it  is  we  have  hardly  had  time  to  take  breath  in  the  refreshing 
atmosphere  of  peace ;  all  the  indications  point  to  it  being  extremely 
difficult  to  give  the  absent  sailor  and  soldier  voters  an  effective 
opportunity  of  recording  their  vote.  The  Prime  Minister  declares 
that  his  Coalition  Government  needs  to  be  clothed  with  electoral 
authority  to  negotiate  the  peace.  As  a  fact  it  possesses  under 
existing  conditions  ample  authority  for  that  purpose,  and  even 
before  a  single  ballot  paper  is  marked  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has 
seriously  weakened  his  Government  by  precipitating  an  election  at 
this  time.  For  henceforth  the  Coalition  will  contain  no  repre- 
sentative of  the  Labour  Party,  which  adopts  a  policy  of  complete 
independence  for  the  new  Parliament.  Thus,  whatever  happens  at 
the  polls,  the  Coalition  Government  will  be  less  representative  than 
it  has  been,  whether  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Asquith  or  Mr. 
Lloyd  George. 
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These  protests  against  an  election  are,  no  doubt,  unavailing,  but 
they  are  of  real  importance,  and  for  this  reason.  A  serious  situation 
will  arise  if  the  country  feels  that  the  next  House  of  Commons  has 
not  been  fairly  and  squarely  elected  and  if  it  does  not  correspond  in 
its  composition  to  the  votes  cast  by  the  electors.  It  may  not  do  so — 
that  is  undeniable ;  and  if  it  does  not  it  will  almost  certainly  be 
because  the  Government  in  the  Reform  Act  took  no  steps  to  prevent 
a  minority  of  votes  being  represented  by  a  majority  of  members. 
But  the  Alternative  Vote  was  rejected  with  results  that  may  well 
prove  to  be  of  profound  importance. 

*  »#*#-.* 

Since  the  Liberal  Party  is  only  partially  represented  in  the 
Coalition  Government  a  General  Election  under  Coalition  auspices 
was  bound  to  be  one  of  some  delicacy  and  difficulty  for  Liberals.  It 
has  been  made  infinitely  more  critical  by  the  procedure  adopted  by 
the  Coalition  Whips  with  regard  to  candidatures.  A  Liberal  may 
be  the  sitting  member  for  an  unmistakably  Liberal  constituency,  he 
may  be  the  candidate  chosen  and  adopted  by  the  local  Liberal 
Association,  but  if  he  is  adjudged  at  headquarters  to  be  "  not  a  Lloyd 
George  Liberal"  his  Unionist  opponent  is  awarded  the  Coalition 
wedding  garment — i.e.,  the  letter  of  recommendation  jointly  signed 
by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law.  That  this  could  not  fail 
to  lead  to  confusion  and  exasperation  of  feeling  might  have  been 
predicted  with  certainty,  and  the  actual  result  has  been  just  what 
might  have  been  expected.  The  localities  and  the  electors  resent  this 
manipulation  from  the  centre,  and  in  no  quarter  is  there  any  really 
serious  defence  for  the  modus  operandi  adopted  by  the  Coalition 
wirepullers. 

*  #  #  #  #  # 

The  Liberal  Party  adheres  to  the  principle  that  the  local  Associa- 
tions are  the  right  authorities  to  determine  Liberal  candidatures. 
We  all  hope  and  believe  that  the  great  and  difficult  task  of  political 
and  social  reconstruction  will  be  one  in  which  all  parties  will  be  able 
to  join  forces,  but  it  is  still  true  that  the  new  House  of  Commons 
will  fail  to  reflect  the  national  will  if  it  does  not  contain  an  adequate 
number  of  members  instinct  with  the  spirit  of  Liberalism.  Liberals 
in  the  constituencies  must  first  decide  who  they  want  their  candidate 
to  be,  and,  having  chosen  him,  let  them  in  each  constituency  fight 
for  all  they  are  worth  to  see  that  he  gets  returned,  no  matter  what 
efforts  may  be  made  from  outside  to  confuse  the  issue.  If  this  be 
done  the  result  of  the  elections  may  prove  a  surprise  to  those  who 
are  so  busy  at  present  with  labels  and  letters. 
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Mr.  Asquith  made  an  important  state- 
Mr.  Asquith  and    ment  on  temperance  questions  privately  in 
Temperance         his  room    at  the  House  of  Commons  on 
Questions.  November  14th.      A  joint  deputation  from 

various  temperance  organisations  asked  for 
his  support  to  a  proposal  for  prohibition  during  demobilisation,  and 
to  a  further  proposal  for  the  continuance  of  the  war-time  restrictions 
on  the  liquor  trade  by  statutory  enactment.  Mr.  Asquith,  in  his 
reply,  doubted  whether  a  people  which  had  not  accepted  prohibition 
during  the  war  would  accept  it  during  the  period  of  demobilisation. 
He  said  he  saw  no  objection  on  principle  to  making  statutory  some 
of  the  restrictions  now  in  force,  but  preferred  to  take  time  further 
to  consider  details  of  method. 

Referring  to  the  questions  of  local  veto  and  State  purchase,  Mr. 
Asquith  said  in  his  view  there  were  two,  and  only  two,  ways  of 
dealing  with  the  liquor  problem.  The  first  was  that  embodied  in 
the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908  and  in  the  Temperance'  (Scotland)  Act, 
1913,  namely,  to  empower  the  people  to>  deal  with  this  traffic  accord- 
ing to  their  views  and  interests.  He  adhered  to  this  position,  and 
was  more  convinced  than  ever  that  if  the  Licensing  Bill  of  1908 
had  become  law  the  benefits,  positive  and  negative,  that  would  have 
accrued  to  the  nation  during  the  past  ten  years  would  have  been 
immeasurable. 

The  alternative  was  State  purchase.  As  an  old  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  one  who  had  a  long  experience  of  financial  matters, 
Mr.  Asquith  said  he  had  examined  the  subject  from  every  point  of 
view.  It  was  true  that  some  of  the  proposals  had  plausible  attrac- 
tions, but  in  his  view  the  whole  scheme  was  financially  unsound. 
That,  however,  was  only  one,  and  not  the  principal,  consideration. 
There  were  businesses,  some  of  which  had  been  placed  under 
Government  control  during  the  war,  which  might  rightly,  and  pro- 
bably would,  be  acquired  and  carried  on  by  the  State.  But  this 
business  was  not  a  business  of  that  character ;  it  was  a  business  the 
owning  and  carrying  on  of  which  as  a  business  the  State  should  not 
touch  with  its  finger  tips.  On  every  ground — social,  economic, 
moral,  and  intellectual — he  was  opposed  to  State  purchase,  whether 
by  the  State  as  a  whole  or  by  smaller  communities. 


Following  on  the  motion  in  favour  of 
Women  in  legislation    to    make    women    eligible  as 

Parliament.        Members   of    Parliament,    carried    in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  October  23rd  (see 
Magazine  for  November,  at  page  531)  a  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Government  forthwith,  and  passed  swiftly  through  all  its  stages. 

On  the  Second  Reading  (November  Ath)  Mr.  Whitehouse  (L) 
asked  that  the  scope  of  the  Bill  should  be  extended  in  order  that  it 
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might  apply  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  (U),  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill,  said  his  own  personal 
sympathies  were  undoubtedly  for  such  an  extension,  but  there  were 
difficulties  in  the  way.  There  was  some  doubt  whether,  as  a  matter 
of  constitutional  propriety,  the  House  of  Commons  ought  to  settle  who 
should  be  members  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there  was  the  further 
more  substantial  and  serious  difficulty  that  the  whole  purpose  of  the 
Bill  was  to  make  women  eligible  for  the  House  of  Commons — not  to 
implant  them  there,  unless  they  could  secure  election  by  their  fellow 
citizens. 

On  the  Committee  Stage  {November  6th),  Sir  C.  Henry  (L) 
moved  an  amendment,  fixing  the  age  of  women  eligible  for  election 
to  Parliament  at  not  less  than  thirty.  (The  Bill,  as  drafted,  pro- 
posed no  age  limit.)  He  argued  that  it  would  be  anomalous,  having 
denied  women  the  franchise  until  they  were  thirty  to  give  them 
legislative  functions  while  they  were  under  that  age.  Lord  Robert 
Cecil  declined  to  accept  the  amendment.  It  was  a  principle  of  the 
Constitution,  he  said,  that  anyone  could  sit  in  Parliament  who  had 
no  vote  for  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  the  age  limit  for  the 
franchise  in  the  case  of  women  was  fixed  solely  in  order  to  meet  the 
objection  to  the  extension  of  the  franchise  without  some  limit  to 
the  number  of  women  voters.  The  amendment  was  negatived. 
An  amendment  raised  by  Mr.  Holt  (L),  excluding  women  holding 
peerages  in  their  own  right  from  eligibility  was  negatived. 

The  question  of  extending  the  scope  of  the  Bill  to  membership 
of  the  House  of  Lords  was  debated  on  an  amendment  by  Sir  Chas. 
Henry,  and  in  the  end  withdrawn. 

The  Bill  passed  its  remaining  stages  at  the  same  sitting. 

In  the  Lords. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  (November  15th),  on  consideration  of  the 
Bill  in  Committee,  Lord  Haldane  moved  an  amendment  to  enable 
peeresses  in  their  own  right  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord 
Haldane  argued  that  as  the  House  of  Lords,  by  assenting  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  had  assented  to  the  principle  of  women 
sitting  in  Parliament,  they  would  stultify  themselves  if  they  declared 
that  while  they  were  ready  to  allow  women  to  sit  in  the  House 
of  Commons  they  refused  to  have  women  in  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  amendment  was  opposed  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by 
Lord  Islington,  who  argued  that  Lord  Haldane's  proposal  was 
beyond  the  actual  scope  and  spirit  of  the  Bill  under  discussion.  In 
the  House  of  Lords  if  a  peeress  was  to  sit  there  a  writ  of  summons 
would  have  to  be  issued  by  the  Crown,  and  it  would  be  necessary, 
therefore,  to  add  something  to  the  removal  of  the  disqualification. 
At  present  there  were  twenty  peeresses  in  their  own  right,  nine 
possessing  baronies  by  writ.  In  these  cases  it  might  be  that  the 
removal  of  the  disqualification  would  be  sufficient  to  enable  them 
to  sit.    There  were  also  eleven  peeresses  whose  titles  were  conferred 
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by  Letters  Patent,  and  in  these  cases  it  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
merely  to  remove  the  sex  disqualification.  Letters  Patent  excluded 
women  from  succession,  and  to  enable  those  ladies  to  sit  and  vote 
it  was  necessary  to  supply  the  deficiency  at  present  in  the 
Letters  Patent,  which,  he  contended,  was  beyond  the  scope  of 
the  Bill.  If  the  amendment  were  carried  it  would  entail  other 
amendments  to  deal  with  the  discrepancies  which  would  arise,  and 
that  would  be  difficult  at  the  present  stage  of  the  Session.  He 
suggested  that  the  proposal  should  be  withdrawn,  and  that  the  object 
desired  would  be  best  effected  by  a  separate  Bill  dealing  with  the 
whole  constitutional  machinery  which  would  thereby  be  disturbed. 

Lord  Selborne  supported  the  amendment,  and  Lord  Finlay 
opposed  it  because  ' '  he  did  not  think  the  change  proposed  desirable 
on  its  merits." 

The  amendment  was  rejected  by  33  votes  to  14  (majority  19), 
and  the  Bill  was  passed  in  its  original  form  through  all  remaining 
stages . 

A  debate  on  the  Government  of  Ireland 
Ireland  and  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 

Self-Government .     November  5th.  It  was  opened  o<n  the  follow- 
ing motion  by  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  (Nat) : — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is  essential  that,  before 
the  British  Government  takes  part  in  any  proceeding  for  the  resettlement 
of  Europe  on  the  conclusion  of  peace,  the  Irish  question  shall  be  settled 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Wilson,  that 
all  nations,  large  and  small,  should  have  free  self-determination  as  to 
their  form  of  government,  and  that  no  people  should  be  ruled  and 
dominated  even  in  their  own  internal  affairs  by  arbitrary  and  irre- 
sponsible force  instead  of  by  their  own  will  and  choice,  principles  for 
which,  in  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Allies  are  ostensibly 
fighting  in  every  other  country  ;  and  that  by  the  application  of  these 
principles  the  system  of  coercion  and  military  rule,  under  which  Ireland 
is  at  present  governed,  should  be  brought  to  an  end." 
Mr.  O'Connor's  argument  was  that  the  motion  was  brought  forward 
to  enable  the  Government  "  to  complete  the  cycle  of  the  liberation 
of  Europe."  He  asked  that  at  the  moment  when  Czeeho-Slovaks 
and  Jugo-Slavs  and  other  small  peoples  were  being  congratulated 
on  their  liberation  from  their  German  oppressors,  "  another  small 
oppressed  nation  "  should  be  afforded  early  liberation  from 
"  another  form  of  oppression." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  amendments  were  made  to  the  terms 
of  the  motion  adding  the  words  "  in  view  of  the  coming  Peace 
Conference  "  in  the  first  line,  and  "  without  further  delay  "  ati  the 
end  of  the  third  line.    The  motion  was  defeated  by  196  votes  to  115. 

The  Solicitor-General  (Sir  Gordon  Hewart),  in  resisting  the 
motion  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  declared  that  the  question  of 
Home  Rule  was  essentially  a  domestic  question,  and  one  upon  which 
"  we  are  certainly  not  going  to  invite  or  to  welcome  or  to  tolerate 
the  directions  or  the  instructions  of  any  external  authority." 
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On  November  13th,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
Mr.  Lloyd  George's  addressed  a  meeting  of  Trade  Unionists  and 
Pledge  to  Labour.    Employers  in  the  Caxton  Hall,  London. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  offered  felicitation 
to  his  hearers  on  the  part  which  the}'  and  the  masse®  of  their 
countrymen  had  taken  in  winning  the  victory.  Without  the 
men  whom  they  represented  (both  employers  and  workmen) 
victory  would,  he  said,  have  been  impossible.  In  the  matter  of  the 
equipment  which  helped  our  men  to  go  through  they  would  ever  be 
indebted  to  the  men  and  women  who  had  worked  so  assiduously,  so 
intelligently,  and  so  skilfully.  Turning  to  the  pledges  given  to  the 
Trade  Unions  in  1915  in  relation  to  the  suspended  Trade  Union 
privileges  and  rights,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said : — 

"There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  those  pledges,  and  I  am  here 
to  own  and  to  acknowledge  them  at  the  present  time.  You  made  good 
on  the  basis  of  those  pledges,  and  the  only  question  which  we  have  to 
deal  with  to-day,  when  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  probable  end  of 
the  war  in  the  next  two  or  three  months  (I  am  going  to  deal  with  that 
in  a  minute)  is  the  best  method  of  carrying  them  into  operation  without 
a  complete  dislocation  of  industry  and  the  best  method  of  preparation 
for  the  time  when  the  pledges  must  be  redeemed,  because  they  are 
pledges  which  come  due  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Believe  me,  there  is  no 
question  of  treating  them  as  a  scrap  of  paper.  Having  fought  against 
the  doctrine  of  a  scrap  of  paper,  we  are  not  at  the  end  of  the  war  going 
to  adopt  that  policy." — (Caxton  Hall,  November  13f/i,  1918.) 

There  are  practical  difficulties  to  face.  There  has  been  a 
complete  revolution  in  industry  in  this  country  during  the  last 
four  years,  he  said,  and  industry  is  practically  re-equipped 
with  new  machinery.  In  consequence  there  are  difficulties 
about  which  they  wanted  to  be  advised,  so  that  when  peace  is 
secured  they  will  be  able,  with  the  least  dislocation  of  industry, 
to  get  things  working  practically  and  smoothly.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
went  on  to  say  : — 

"  T  have,  therefore,  a  suggestion  to  make.  There  are  two>  or  three 
different  ways  of  carrying  it  out.  I  want  some  sort  of  body  representing 
employers  and  workmen,  practical  men,  who  will  take  these  pledges 
into  account  and  start  on  the  assumption  that  there  is  a  definite  pledge 
which  every  Government  is  bound  by.  On  that  basis  I  want  them  to 
consider  and  to  advise  the  Government  on  the  best  method  of  carrying 
it  out.  We  have  drafted  our  Bill,  we  have  it  here,  and  we  have  our 
own  suggestion  to  make.  It  is  not  that  we  are  fishing  for  other  people 
to  tell  us  what  we  think  ought  to  be  done,  but  we  must  be  advised  by 
practical  men  whether  our  suggestion  is  the  best  one.  Therefore  we  will 
submit  our  suggestion,  and  if  the  practical  men,  who  will  be  nominated 
and  who  will  represent  employers  and  workmen,  tell  us  that  is  not 
the  best  way  of  doing  it,  it  would  be  folly  for  us  to  stick  to  it.  I  want 
you  to  do  that  immediately  ;  there  is  no  time  to  lose,  because,  although 
peace  has  not  been  signed,  the  transition  must  begin  immediately. 
There  must  bo  a  considerable  number  of  workers  who  will  be  taken  off 
munitions  and  put  on  to  work  that  has  always  been  recognised  as  private 
work."— {Caxton  Hall,  November  13th,  1918.) 
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Discussing  the  ways  of  doing  it,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  they 
would  have  to  consider  whether  they  preferred  to  have  a  committee 
of  their  own  advising  the  Government  on  the  plan  which  they  were 
ready  to  submit  to  them,  or  whether  they  would  prefer  to  put  it  in 
an  authoritative  form  and  convert  those  whom  they  nominated  into 
Royal  Commissioners  to  give  an  authoritative  recommendation  on 
the  subject.  That  should  be  considered,  and  a  decision  conveyed  to 
the  Government  as  soon  as  posible.  Speaking,  afterwards,  of  wages, 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  could  not  see  any  prospect  for  some  time  of 
the  cost  of  living  coming  down,  and  in  those  circumstances  he  thought 
it  was  an  obligation — and  he  put  that  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  Government  for  the  moment — that  wages  should  be  maintained 
at  their  present  standard.  Subject  to  that,  he  wanted  them 
immediately  to  appoint  this  joint  committee.  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
added : — 

"  I  am  full  of  hope  from  the  fact  that  this  is  a  body  which  represents 
employers  and  workmen.  I  hope  it  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
that  respect.  Instead  of  regarding  each  other  as  hostile  bodies,  I  believe 
that  the  workmen  of  the  country  and  the  employers  have  got  it  into 
their  minds  that  their  interest  is  a  common  interest,  and  that  they  can 
work  together,  the  one  not  taking  advantage  of  a  temporary  prosperity 
which  places  employers  at  their  mercy,  and  the  other  not  taking 
advantage  of  a  temporary  depression  to  put  workmen  at  their 
mercy,  but  on  the  contrary,  working  together  through  depression 
and  through  prosperity,  hand  in  hand,  for  their  common  country  and 
for  the  whole  of  the  people  in  the  land." — {Caxton  Hall,  November  15th, 
1918.) 

On  November  12th,  the  day  following  the 
The  Twenty-Fifth  signing  of  the  armistice,  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
Vote  of  Credit.  moved  the  Twenty-Fifth  Vote  of  Credit  (i.e., 
the  Twenty-fifth  since  the  war  began,  and 
the  Fourth  for  1918-19.  The  amount  asked  for — and,  as  always, 
agreed  to — was  700  millions,  a  figure  arrived  at  before  the  armistice 
and  on  the  assumption  that  the  war  was  going  on.  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
said,  although  he  had  no  doubt  a  lower  amount  would  be  spent 
between  that  date  and  March  31st,  the  end  of  the  financial  year, 
the  Treasury  could  not  make  sure  that  the  expenditure  would  be 
less.  They  could  not  count  upon  any  very  large  decrease  in  the  pay 
of  the  personnel,  and  it  was  obvious  that  if  this  was  the  end  of  the 
war,  as  all  thought,  some  of  the  expenses  of  demobilization  would 
come  for  payment  under  the  Vote.  The  Government,  of  course, 
were  beginning  to  diminish  the  expenditure  on  material  of  war,  but 
every  item  of  energy  available  would  at  once  be  turned  on  the 
production  of  merchant  ships.  Again,  the  conditions  were  going  to 
be  changed  with  regard  to  food.  An  effort  might  have  to  be  made 
to  bring  food  supplies  to  Europe,  and  greater  expenditure  under  this 
head  would  probably  be  necessary. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  various  votes  of  credit.  It 
should  be  noted  that  the  Votes  of  Credit  in  1915-18  (unlike  those  of 
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1914-15)  provide  not  only  for  war  expenditure,  but  for  the  whole  of 
the  normal  expenditure  of  the  Navy  and  Army  (roughly  about  80 
millions  a  year). 

The  following  are  the  figures  as  to  the  various  Votes  of  Credit : — 

War  Votes  of  Credit. 

Millions. 


A.— 1914-15  (IS)                362  1£  millions  a  day. 

B— 1915-16  (4-9)               1,420  £3,836,000  a  day. 

C  —1916-17  (10-15  &  17)  2,010  £5,174,000  a  day. 

D.  — 1917-18  (16  &  18-21)  2,450  £6,557,000  a  day. 

E.  — 1918-19. 

191S-(22)  March  7th            600  ^ 

(23)  June    18th              500  \    Average  daily  expenditure,  April 

(24)  August  1st            700  f    lst-Oct.  19th,  1918,  £6,398,000. 

(25)  Nov.  12th              700  J 


2;500 


The  aggregate  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  sanctioned  by  twenty-five 
Votes  of  Credit,  amounts  to  the  stupendous  total  of  8,742  millions. 

Giving  revised  particulars  of  the  loans  to  the  Dominions  and  th© 
Allies,  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  the  total  now  reached  £1,465,000,000  :— 
Russia       ...        ...        ...        ...      568  millions 

France    425  ,, 

Italy    345 

Smaller  States      ...        ...        ...  127 

Dominions  ...        ...        ...      218  J  ,, 

As  to  the  total  debt  incurred  on  account  of  the  war,  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
said  he  budgetted  for  a  total  debt  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year 
(allowing  for  the  recovery  of  only  half  the  amount  advanced 
to  Allies)  of  £6,800,000,000.  He  assured  the  House  that  the  debt 
at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  would  be  appreciably  less  than  this. 


The  following  Ministerial  changes  have 
Ministerial         taken  place:  Lord  Beaverbrook  has  resigned 
Changes.  as  Minister  of  Information  and  Chancellor 

of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  Mr.  ilayes 
Fisher  has  resigned  the  Presidency  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
has  been  made  a  peer,  and  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy.  Sir 
Auckland  Geddes  will  combine  the  Presidency  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  with  his  present  office  as  Minister  of  National  Service. 
Sir  George  Cave  has  vacated  the  Home  Secretaryship  on  being  made 
a  Lord  of  Appeal.  Lord  Robert  Cecil  has  resigned  as  Assistant 
Foreign  Secretary  because  of  disagreement  with  the  Coalition 
Government  on  Welsh  Disestablishment.  The  Labour  members  of 
the  Government,  except  Mr.  Barnes,  have  also  resigned  their  offices 
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Notice  of  Dissolution  Proclamation-       ...       ...  November  14th. 

Parliament  Dissolved    November  25th. 

Date  oe  Nominations   December  5th. 

Date  of  Polling    December  14th. 

Votes  to  be  Counted  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  December  28th. 


2.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Meeting  at  Downing  Street. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  addressed  a  private  meeting  of  his  supporters 
at  10,  Downing  Street,  on  November  12th.  The  meeting  was  sum- 
moned by  telegrams  despatched  O.H.M.S.,  and  concerning  this  pro- 
cedure a  question  was  asked  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  day  or  two 
later.  Captain  Guest,  the  Chief  Coalition  Whip,  replied  that  there 
would  be  no  charge  on  the  public  funds  for  this  expenditure.  The 
meeting ,  according  to  an  officially-supplied  report,  consisted  of 
Peers,  Members,  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  a  large  number  of 
gentlemen  who  intend  to  stand  at  the  f  orthcoming  election  as  Liberal 
Coalition  candidates.     There  were  also  present  many  prominent 
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leaders  of  Liberalism  from  the  provinces,  including  Scotland  and 
Wales. 

An  official  report  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  speech  was  issued.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  opened  with  the  words  : — 

"  I  have  done  nothing  in  the  few  years  which  I  have  been  First 
Minister  of  tha  Crown  which  makes  me  ashamed  to  meet  my  fellow 
Liberals.    Please  God,  I  am  determined  that  9  never  shall!" 

His  speech  covered  a  variety  of  topics.  First  came  the  question  of 
Peace.  It  was  the  duty  of  Liberalism,  he  said,  to  use  its  influence  to 
ensure  that  there  should  now  be  a  reign  of  peace.  The  conditions  of 
peace  must  lead  to  a  settlement  that  would  be  fundamentally  just : — 

"We  must  not  allow  any  sense  of  revenge,  any  spirit  of  greed,  any 
grasping  desire  to  overrule  the  fundamental  principles  of  righteousness. 
Vigorous  attempts  will  be  made  to  hector  and  bully  the  Government  in 
the  endeavour  to  make  them  depart  from  the  strict  principles  of  right, 
and  to  satisfy  some  base,  sordid,  squalid  ideas  of  vengeance  and  of 
avarice.  We  must  relentlessly  set  our  faces  against  that.  The  mandate 
of  this  Government  at  the  forthcoming  election  will  mean  that  the 
British  delegation  to  the  Peace  Congress  will  be  in  favour  of  a  just 
peace." — (10,  Downing  Street,  November  12th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  warmly  approved  the  proposal  for  a  League  of 
Nations.  "  A  League  of  Nations,"  he  said,  "  is  an  absolute  essential 
to  permanent  peace.  A  large  number  of  small  nations  have  been  re- 
born in  Europe,  and  these  will  require  a  League  of  Nations  to  protect 
them  against  the  covetousness  and  ambitions  of  grasping  neighbours. 
We  shall  go  to  the  Peace  Conference  to  guarantee  that  the  League 
of  Nations  is  a  reality.  I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  without 
peace  wo  cannot  have  progress.  A  League  of  Nations  guarantees 
peace,  and  guarantees  an  all-round  reduction  of  armaments,  and 
that  reduction  of  armaments  is  a  guarantee  that  you  can  get  rid  of 
conscription  here." 

There  will  have  to  bo,  of  course,  an  efficient  Army  to  police  the 
Empire,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  looks  forward  to  a  condition  of 
things  with  the  existence  of  a  League  of  Nations,  11  under  which 
conscription  will  not  be  necessary  in  any  country." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  an  appeal  that  the  victory  over  the 
enemy  should  be  used  to  get  the  necessary  impetus  for  reform.  He 
spoke  of  the  need  of  a  great  housing  programme,  of  improvements 
in  the  conditions  of  hours  of  labour,  of  the  need  for  a  minimum 
wage,  of  efforts  that  must  be  made  to  ensure  increased  production, 
of  land  reforms,  of  transport  reforms,  of  the  necessity  of  speeding  up 
the  Parliamentary  machine,  "  cumbrous  and  dilatory  in  its  work." 

Two  passages  in  the  speech  dealt  with  unity  (1)  national  (2)  party. 
Speaking  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  in  the  air,  he  said: — 

"  Properly  used,  there  is  value  in  that  spirit.  It  is  simply  a  flood,  a 
spate  in  the  stream.  What  it  needs  is  wise  direction.  The  revolutionary 
spirit  must  be  combated  with  the  spirit  which  has  won  the  war — the 
spirit  of  national  unity,  of  co-operation,  of  sacrifice.    If  that  spirit  can 
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be  preserved  for  five  years,  the  face  of  this  country  will  be  transformed. 
Revolution  I  am  not  afraid  of.  Bolshevism  I  am  not  afraid  of.  It  is 
reaction  I  am  afraid  of.  Yes,  reaction  and  disunion  !  "—(10,  Downing 
Street,  November  12th,  1918.) 

On  the  relation  of  parties  at  this  time,  he  said : — 

"  Mere  party  considerations  are  really  undesirable  at  this  stage  of  our 
national  life.  I  have  done  my  very  best,  even  recently,  to  prevent  dis- 
union, even  in  our  own  Party.  I  deeply  regret  that  there  should  be  any 
organised  efforts  to  divide  the  nation  at  this  critical  time.  I  want  a 
united  Government,  representing  all  parties."* — (10,  Downing  Street, 
November  12th,  1918.) 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  moeeting  the  following  resolution,  moved 
by  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  and  supported  by  Lord  Leverhulme  and  Mr. 
Winston  Churchill,  was  unanimously  carried : — 

"  That  this  meeting,  being  convinced  of  the  necessity  for  a  Coalition 
Government  during  the  coming  period  of  reconstruction,  and  being 
satisfied  that  the  programme  and  policy  as  stated  to-day  by  the  Prime 
Minister  is  of  such  a  character  as  to  command  the  whole-hearted  support 
of  Liberals,  those  present  at  this  meeting  pledge  themselves  respectively 
to  stand  as  or  support  Liberal  Coalition  candidates  with  the  Prime 
Minister  as  their  leader." 

3.  Unionist  Party  Meeting. 

Simultaneously  with  the  meeting  at  10,  Downing  Street,  a 
meeting  of  the  Unionist  Party  was  held  at  the  Connaught  Rooms. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  presided,  and,  after  ho  had  made  a  statement  of 
policy,  the  meeting  passed  a  resolution  (Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Long,  and 
Sir  Edward  Carson  supporting  it)  approving  the  policy  and 
expressing  "  perfect  confidence  "  in  Mr.  Bonar  Law  as  the  Leader 
of  the  Party. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law's  speech  was  not  published,  but  it  became  known 
that  he  had  read  to  the  meeting  a  letter  from  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  the  text  of  this  letter  was  made  public  at  a  joint  meeting  of 
supporters  of  the  Coalition  on  November  16th.  The  letter  is 
reproduced  on  page  585. 

The  only  speech  made  at  the  meeting  thrt  has  been  reported 


*  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  the  Caxton  Hall1  on  November  18th,  with 
special  reference  to  the  programme  of  Resolutions  adopted  by  the  National 
Liberal  federation  at  Manchester  in  September,  said  : — "  I  was  sincerely  de- 
lighted last  week  to  learn  from  the  reports  of  an  interview  between  the  Prime 
Minister  and  some  Liberals  who  were  invited  to  meet  him,  that,  so  far  as  1 
understood  and  understand  now,  in  all  its  essential  features  he  was  pre- 
pared to  endorse  this  programme.  Some  of  its  Leading  points  in  regard  to 
iand  particularly  have  been  adoptea  by  both  him  and  myseilf,  and  were  in 
the  course  of  being  carried  out  before  the  war  began.  I  repeat,  'and  I  say 
it  with  the  utmost  explicitness  and  with  complete1  and  unqualified  sincerity, 
that  this  policy  will,  so  long  as  it  is>  adopted  and  pursued  by  the  Govern- 
ment, meet  from  Liberals     ,+h  nothing  but  united  support. " 
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is  that  of  Mr.  Balfour,  who  made  a  reference  to  the  terms  of  the 
Coalition  which  must  be  placed  on  record.    Mr.  Balfour  said: 

••The  identity  of  our  Party*  is  not  going  to  be  lost,  confused,  or 
blurred  in  that  Coalition.  We  go  into  the  Coalition  as  a  party.  If  and 
when  the  Coalition  has  done  its  work,  if  and  when  it  dissolves  again 
into  its  original  elements,  I  do  not  think  that  we  shall  hnd — or  ought  to 
find — that  we  have  lost  internal  cohesion,  continuous  identity,  or  that 
power  of  doing  good  work  for  the  community  which  party  organisation 
enables  us  to  carry  out." — (Connaught  Booms,  November  12tJi,  1918.) 

4.  The  Labour  Party  and  the  Coalition. 

It  was  clearly  anticipated  by  the  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Bonar  Law  that  they  would  be  able  to  include  the  Labour  Party 
in  the  Coalition.  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Unionist 
Party,  spoke  of  a  forthcoming  meeting  of  the  "  three  sections  of  the 
Coalition,"  and  all  arrangements  seem  to  be  made  on  that  basis. 
But  on  November  14th,  the  Labour  Party  had  a  conference  at 
the  Central  Hall,  and  by  a  decisive  majority  decided  to  sever 
itself  from  the  Coalition.  The  resolution  on  which  this  step  wa9 
taken  was  moved  by  Mr.  R.  Williams,  on  behalf  of  the  Executive, 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"  This  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  in  the  new  Parliament  following 
the  coming  General  Election  the  Labour  Party  should  be  free  to  promote  its 
reconstruction  policy  in  the  most  effective  manner  that  the  Parliamentary 
situation  will  permit.  It  meantime  declares  that  a  General  Election  held 
for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a  Parli-ament  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  after  the  war  terminates  the  conditions  under  which  the  party 
entered  the  Coalition,  and  it  determines  that  the  party  shall  resume  its  in- 
dependence and  withdraw  its  members  from  the  Government  at  the  close  of 
the  present  Parliament." 

Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes,  one  of  the  Labour  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment, proposed  as  an  amendment: — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Party,  in  accordance  with  the  agreement 
entered  into,  the  Coalition  Government  should  be  supported  until  the  end  of 
the  war,  and  upon  peace  being  signed  the  Party  should  resume  its  freedom 
of  action." 

On  a  division  there  voted — 

For  the  amendment    891,000 

Against    1,844,000 

Majority  against    953,000 

The  resolution  was  then  carried  by  2,117,000  votes  against  810,000— 
majority.  1,307,000. 

*  Speaking  at  the  Caxton  Hall  on  November  16th,  Mr.  Asquith  said  :— 
"It  is  not,  of  course,  for  me  or  for  vou  to  say  whether  the  'identity'  of 
the  Unionist  Party  would  be  lost,  fused,  or  blurred  in  the  Coalition.  Thev 
certainly  made  a  not  unpromising  beginning,  Free  Trade,  Home 
Ptule,  I  agree  with  some  reservations,  and  Welsh  Disestablishment  for  a 
consideration,  and  the  rest.  When,  we  are  told,  the  lion  lies  down  with 
the  lamb,  it  is  always  a  nice  question  which  wil  turn  out  to  be  the  one  and 
which  the  other.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  Hon  when  he  wakes 
from  what  may  be  feigned  repose— or,  perhaps,  may  be  genuine  hypnotism— 
when  he  wakes  he  will  be  found  not  altogether  to  have  lost  his  primitive 
taste  for  live  mutton.  We  had  melancholy  examples  of  that  process  in  a 
not  very  remote  past,  and  we  may  see  them  again  in  the  future." 
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At  first  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  Barnes  and  his  seven  Labour 
colleagues  in  the  Ministry,  would  stick  to  the  Coalition  in  spite 
of  the  decision  of  the  Labour  Party,  and  stand  as  Coalition 
candidates.  Mr.  Barnes  attended  and  spoke  at  the  meeting  that 
was  to  have  been  a  meeting  of  the  three  sections  of  the  Coalition, 
but  when  the  manifesto  of  the  Coalition  was  issued  on  November 
22nd,  his  name  did  not  accompany  those  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 
Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Mr.  Barnes  addressed  the  meeting  at  the  Central 
Hall  as  a  Labour  Member  of  the  Government,  but  not  as  a  Labour 
Member  representing  his  Party.  He  has  declared  that  he  intends 
to  remain  in  the  Government  because  he  interprets  the  mandate 
given  to  him  when  he  joined  it  as  a  mandate  to  serve  until  peace  was 
signed,  and  because  he  believes  that  he  can  best  serve  Labour,  if 
not  the  Labour  Party,  by  remaining  at  his  post. 

On  November  22nd  Mr.  J.  R.  Clynes.  who  has  been  Food 
Controller  since  the  death  of  Lord  Rhondda,  announced  his 
resignation.  The  other  Labour  members  of  the  Ministry  will  not 
again  take  office. 

Labour  Party  Manifesto. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Labour  Party  issued  on 
November  27th  a  General  Election  Manifesto  entitled  "  Labour's 
Call  to  the  People."  In  this  document,  signed  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  J.  McGurk,  the  officers  and  twenty  Labour  leaders,  Labour 
demands  "  a  Peace  of  International  Co-operation  TT ;  "  the  immediate 
restoration  of  the  Workers'  International  "  ;  "  Freedom  for  Ireland 
and  India  as  democratic  rights  "  ;  "  the  destruction  of  all  war-time 
measures  in  restraint  of  civil  or  industrial  liberty,  the  repeal  of  the 
Defence  of  the  Realm  Act,  the  complete  abolition  of  Conscription 
and  the  release  of  all  political  prisoners."  The  Manifesto  urges  that 
"Land  Nationalisation  is  a  vital  necessity";  demands)  that 
"  a  million  new  houses  must  be  built  at  once  at  the  State's  expense 
and  let  at  fair  rents";  declares  that  it  "will  resist  every  attempt 
to  place  burdens  on  the  poor  by  indirect  taxation  "  ;  that  "  Labour 
is  firm  against  tariffs  and  for  Free  Trade";  and  that  "in  paying 
the  War  Debt  Labour  will  place  the  burdens  on  the  broadest  backs 
by  a  special  tax  on  capital."    The  document  says: — 

"  Those  who  have  made  fortunes  out  of  the  war  must  pay  for  the 
war  ;  and  Labour  will  insist  upon  heavily  graduated  direct  taxation,  with 
the  raising  of  the  exemption  limit.  This  is  what  Labour  means  by  the 
conscription  of  wealth." 

There  is  also  a  demand  for  "the  immediate  nationalisation  and 
democratic  control  of  vital  public  services,  such  as  mines,  railways, 
shipping,  armaments  and  electric  power ;  for  the  public  recognition 
of  trade  unionism  and  for  better  pay  and  better  conditions'  of  work. 
In  its  last  paragraph  the  Manifesto  says  : — 

"  Even  in  an  election  as  sinister  as  this,  in  which  a  large  part  of 
the  nation's  youth  is  arbitrarily  disfranchised  by  the  Government, 
Labour  confidently  appeals  to  the  country  to  support  its  programme  of 
social  justice  and  economic  freedom." 
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5.  Opening  of  the  Coalition  Campaign. 

The  Coalition  Campaign  was  opened  at  a  meeting  at  the  Central 
Hall  on  November  16th,  and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  Mr.  Barnes  (the  latter  keeping  his  engagement, 
although  the  Labour  Party  had  decided  to  withdraw  from  the 
Coalition). 

The  Prime  Minister  Asks  for  a  Mandate. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  he  made  no  apology  for  advising  the 
Sovereign  to  bring  this  Parliament  to  an  end ;  and  he  gave  reasons 
why,  in  his  view,  this  step  was  imperative : — 

'It  is  a  moribund  Parliament.  It  has  not  the  necessary  authority 
from  the  people  to  deal  with  the  great  problems  with  which  we  are  con- 
fronted, and  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  We  must  get  the  mandate  imme- 
diately. Somebody  will  have  to  go  to  the  Peace  Conference  with 
authority  from  the  people  of  this  country  to  speak  in  their  name.  There 
are  problems  which  affect  the  world,  problems  which  specially  affect  the 
people  of  this  Empire,  and  whoever  goes  there  must  go  with  the  authority 
of  the  people  behind  him.  You  must  have  authority  immediately  to 
be^in  on  the  task  of  reconstruction.  Delay  there  is  dangerous. — (Central 
Hall.  November  16th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  a  review  of  the  work  of  the  Government 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  sketched  the  lines  of  a  national  policy 
in  the  future.  Asking  the  question,  "  Who  was  to  carry  out  the 
programme  of  necessary  reform  in  every  branch  of  national  life?  " 
he  said : — 

"  I  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  get  every  party,  every  section  of  the 
community,  united  for  this  task,  the  best  brains  of  every  party,  the  best 
traditions  of  every  party.  Every  party  has  good  traditions,  and  every 
party  has  traditions  which  it  would  rather  forget.  Let  us  each 
own  up  for  the  other  party.  I  would  like  to  see  for  the  next  four 
and  a  half  years  the  two  and  the  three  parties  together.  In  this  election 
I  want  the  best  traditions  of  every  party.  I  want  the  traditions  that 
made  Mr.  Disraeli  in  his  best  days  plead  in  that  great  book  of  his  for 
a  minimum  wage,  for  better  housing,  for  shorter  hours,  and  for  making 
the  health  of  the  people  a  national  concern.  And  in  the  international 
settlement  I  would  like  to  see  the  best  traditions  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  life 
in  the  settlement  of  Europe  and  the  affairs  of  the  world  :  regard  for 
national  liberty,  national  rights,  whether  they  are  great  or  small.  Let 
as  have  the  best  traditions  or  both  and  all  parties. "—{Central  Hall, 
November  16th,  1918.) 


The  Question  of  an  Opposition. 
Discussing  the  plea  that  a  strong  Opposition  in  Parliament  serves 
a  useful  function,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  :— 

Tt°re  ?re  tim€s  when  an  Opposition  is  essential  to  good  govern- 
ment, but  those  are  the  times  when  political  events  are  so  dull,  so  un- 
exciting, that  if  it  were  not  for  party  nobody  would  take  the  slightest 
intent  in  them  and  that  is  why  you  have  to  get  the  artificial  stimulus 
which  panty  fighting  gives  to  make  people  think  that  something  biff  is 
Happening  when  really  there  is  nothing  at  all.      In  ordinary  times  but 
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for  party  the  people  would  take  no  interest  in  government.  Now,  those 
are  the  times  for  a  strong  Opposition.  But  when  you  have  great,  gigantic 
tasks  that  will  affect  not  merely  the  structure  of  the  Empire  and  the  fate 
of  the  world,  but  which  come  home  to  every  man  in  his  own  household 
and  workshop,  in  the  'life  and  health  of  his  children,  you  really  do  not 
want  a  strong  Opposition.  This  is  a  time  rather  for  the  criticism  of 
experts  and  not  of  partisans.  Opposition  is  organised  fault-finding. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law — You  did  it. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George — So  did  you.  It  was  necessary  in  those  days. 
But  it  makes  for  delay.  It  does  not  really  make  always  for  improve- 
ment. It  makes  for  interest  ;  but  with  us  now  it  is  folly.  What  we 
want  now  is  the  criticism  of  the  expert,  testing,  suggesting,  improving, 
strengthening,  and  that  is  what  I  hope  to  get.  Unfortunately — and  what 
I  am  going  to  say  I  say  with  as  little  offence  as  possible — there  are  two 
sections  which  have  decided  otherwise.  I  see  that  there  is  an  organized 
Labour  body  which  has  taken  a  different  view.  It  was  the  first  to  break 
the  party  truce,  and  I  see  that  it  has  decided  to  withdraw  Labour  mem- 
bers  from  the  Government.  To  do  that  at  a  time  when  you  have 
national  reconstruction  which  affects  Labour  vitally  seems  to  me  to  be 
the  height  of  folly.  To  say  that  Labour,  which  is  so  vitally  interested  in 
reconstruction,  is  to  take  no  part  in  it— I  cannot  imagine  whatever  in- 
spired men  to  come  to  such  a  resolution.  However,  I  have  not  the 
faintest  doubt  that  the  working  classes  of  the  country  will  condemn  it. 
Then  there  is  a  section  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong.  They  decided,  as 
far  as  I  can  see  from  recent  speeches,  that  reconstruction  should  be  the 
work  of  a  party  or  a  section  of  a  party.  It  is  futile  to  good  workmanship 
at  this  moment.  I  know  we  are  promised  support  and  helpful  criticism. 
We  have  had  experience  of  both  during  the  last  few  years,  and  I  cannot 
see  wherein  it  was  helpful  and  wherein  it  promoted  efficient  conduct  of 
the  war." — (Central  Hall,  November  16th,  1918.) 

Later  in  the  speech  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  the  Government 
must  not  be  enfeebled;  it  ought  to  be  strengthened.  "  We  cannot 
take  support  from  men  who  come  in  on  promise  of  support),  and  after- 
wards, when  they  come  in,  begin  to  undermine,  to  enfeeble.  I  ask 
that  the  constituencies  should  ruthlessly  examine,  and  satisfy  them- 
selves that  where  promise  of  support  is  given  it  is  really  meant.  For 
the  Government  must  have  all  the  courage,  all  the  confidence  which 
comes  from  knowing  that  there  is  a  nation  behind  it." 

Mr.  Bonar  Law  and  Party  Differences. 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  stated  what  he  called  "  the  clear  issue  "  which 
the  nation  had  to  decide — "  whether  the  great  problems  in  front  of 
ug  are  to  be  faced,  or,  at  least,  whether  we  are  to  attempt  to  face 
them,  not  from  a  party  point  of  view,  but  from  a  national  point  of 
view."  In  discussing  this  point  he  argued  that  the  difference  be- 
tween parties  was  more  a  difference  of  methods  of  the  way  m  which 
the  case  was  prescribed  than  difference  of  aim.  He  denied  that  the 
letter  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  the  Prime  Minister  was  intended 
to  be  a  sort  of  bond  or  tie  binding  them  together.  It  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  negotiations.  It  was  not  the  result  of  trying  to  buy  support 
at  the  smallest  possible  price.  It  was  something  really  more  honest 
than  that.  It  was  an  attempt  to  find,  as  far  as  they  could,  a  common 
basis  of  action  which  would  be  good  for  the  nation. 
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Mr.  Bonar  Law  declared  : — 

•'  I  say  frankly  that  I  should  have  had  no  faith  in  the  possibility  of 
such  an  arrangement,  and  I  never  would  have  been  willing  to  make  it,  if  I 
had  thought  that  in  essence  the  aims  of  my  right  hon.  friend  (Mr. 
Lloyd  George)  were  not  very  much  the  same  as  those  of  our  Party." — 
(Central  Hall,  November  16th,  1918.) 

The  danger  of  revolution,  he  said,  would  come  only  if  the  social 
and  economic  conditions  became  intolerable.  It  was  their  business  to 
do  what  they  could  to  prevent  that.  He  honestly  believed  that  the 
best  chance  of  preventing  it  was  to  face  the  problems  boldly,  and  to 
face  them  with  "  that  breadth  of  spirit  which  came  from  the  union  of 
minds  which  had  had  different  points  of  view  but  are  now  centred  on 
the  same  aim." 


6.    Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Letter  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

The  following  is  the  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  to 
Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  Unionist  Party  on 
November  12th: — 

November  2nd,  1918. 
My  dear  Boxar  Law, — The  more  I  think  of  it  the  more  convinced 
I  become  that  there  ought  to  be  a  General  Election,  and  that  the  sooner 
it  can  be  arranged,  subject  to  the  exigencies  of  the  military  position,  the 
better.  We  have  discussed  this  so  often  that  I  need  not  go  at  length 
into  my  reasons  for  this  view.  My  principal  reason  is  that  I  believe 
it  is  essential  that  there  should  be  a  fresh  Parliament,  possessed  of  the 
authority  which  a  General  Election  alone  can  give  it,  to  deal  with 
the  difficult  transitional  period  which  will  follow  the  cessation  of 
hostilities.  . 

If  there  is  to  be  an  election  I  think  it  would  be  right  that  it  should 
be  a  Coalition  Election,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  country  should  be 
definitely  invited  to  return  candidates  who  undertake  to  support  the 
present  Government  not  only  to  prosecute  the  war  to  its  final  end  and 
negotiate  the  peace,  but  to  deal  with  the  problems  of  reconstruction  which 
must  immediately  arise  directly  an  armistice  is  signed.  In  other  words, 
the  test  which  in  future  must  decide  whether  individual  candidates  will 
be  sustained  at  the  polls  by  your  supporters  and  mine  must  be  not, 
as  in  the  past,  a  pledge  to  support  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of 
the  war,  but  a  definite  pledge  to  support  this  Government. 

I  should  myself  desire  to  see  this  arrangement  carried  through  on 
personal  grounds,  for  during  the  last  two  years  I  recognise  that  I  have 
received  the  whole-hearted  support  of  your  party,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  a  unity  both  in  aims  and  in  action  which  has  been  very 
remarkable  in  a  Coalition  Government.  I  am  convinced  also  that  such 
an  arrangement  will  be  the  best  for  the  country. 

Problems  to  be  Faced. 
The  problems  with  which  we  shall  be  faced   immediately  on  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  will  be  hardly  less  pressing  and  will  require  hardly 
(  s  drastic  action  than  those  of  the  war  itself.    They  cannot,  in  my 
opinion,  be  dealt  with  without  disaster  on  party  lines.    It  is  vital  that 
the  national  unity  which  has  made  possible  victory  in  the  war  should 
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be  maintained  until  at  least  the  main  foundations  of  national  and 
international  reconstruction  have  been  securely  laid. 

A  Parliament  returned  to  support  a  Government  constituted  as  is 
the  present  Coalition  Government  would  fulfil,  I  believe,  this  essential 
condition,  and  would  also  be  possessed  both  of  the  necessary  authority 
and  unity  of  purposes  alike  as  to  principles  and  methods,  to  enable  it 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  grave  problems  which  will  confront  it.  If 
an  election  on  these  lines  is  to  take  place  I  recognise  that  there  must  be 
a  statement  of  policy  of  such  a  nature  as  will  retain  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  the  support  of  your  followers  and  of  mine. 

My  fundamental  object  will  be  to  promote  the  unity  and  development 
of  the  British  Empire  and  of  the  nations  of  which  it  is  composed,  to 
preserve  for  them  the  position  of  influence  and  authority  in  the  conduct 
of  the  world's  affairs  which  they  have  gained  by  their  sacrifices  and  efforts 
in  the  cause  of  human  liberty  and  progress,  and  to  bring  into  being  such 
conditions  of  living  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  as  will 
secure  plenty  and  opportunity  to  all. 

I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  discuss  in  detail  how  this  programme 
is  to  be  carried  out.  I  said  something  on  the  subject  at  Manchester  in 
September  last,  especially  in  regard  to  the  imperative  need  of  improving 
the  physical  conditions  of  the  citizens  of  this  country  through  better 
housing,  better  wages,  and  better  working  conditions.  I  lay  emphasis 
on  this  because  the  well-being  of  all  the  people  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  alone  can  be  built  the  prosperity,  the  security,  and  the  greatness 
both  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  of  the  Empire.  But  there  are  some 
matters  about  which  you,  as  leader  of  the  Unionist  Party,  will  wish 
me  to  say  something  more  definite. 

A  Policy  of  Preference. 

In  the  first  place,  in  regard  to  economic  policy,  I  have  already 
accepted  the  policy  of  Imperial  preference  as  defined  in  the  resolutions 
of  the  Imperial  Conference,  to  the  effect  that  a  preference  will  be  given 
on  existing  duties  and  on  any  duties  which  may  subsequently  be  imposed. 
On  this  subject  I  think  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  between  us. 
I  have  at  the  same  time  stated  that  our  policy  does  not  include  a  tax 
on  food,  but  that  does  not,  of  course,  interfere  with  the  granting  of  a 
preference  on  any  article,  as,  for  example,  tea  or  coffee,  on  which  for 
our  own  purposes  we  have  imposed  a  duty.  That  question  has,  I  think, 
been  largely  settled  by  the  Corn  Production  Bill,  but,  of  course,  one  of 
the  great  objects  which  must  be  aimed  at  in  the  future  is  to  maintain 
the  improved  agricultural  position  which  has  now  been  reached  ;  and 
for  this  purpose  a  great  deal  can  be  and  ought  to  be  done  in  many 
directions,  including,  for  instance,  an  improvement,  and,  indeed, 
a  complete  change  of  the  transport  situation. 

As  regards  other  aspects  of  this  pioblem,  I  am  prepared  to  say  that 
the  key  industries  on  which  the  life  of  the  nation  depends  must  be 
preserved.  I  am  prepared  to  say  also  that,  in  order  to  keep  up  the 
present  standard  of  production  and  develop  it  to  the  utmost  extent 
possible,  it  is  necessary  that  security  should  be  given  against  the  unfair 
competition  to  which  our  industries  have  been  in  the  past  subjected  by 
the  dumping  of  goods  below  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Beyond  this, 
I  should  say  that  we  should  face  all  these  questions  with  new  eyes, 
without  regard  to  pre-war  views  or  to  pre-war  speeches.  The  object 
which  we  have  in  view  is  to  increase  to  the  greatest  possible  extent 
production  in  this  country,  so  that  no  man  or  woman  may  want,  and 
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that  all  who  do  an  honest  day's  work  may  have  comfort  for  themselves 
and  for  their  children.  In  order  to  secure  better  production  and  better 
distribution,  I  shall  look  at  every  problem  simply  from  the  point  of  view 
of  what  is  the  best  method  of  securing  the  objects  at  which  we  are 
aiming  without  any  regard  to  theoretical  opinions  about  Free  Trade 
or  Tariff  Reform. 

Home  Rule. 

The  second  question  is  Home  Rule.  There  will  be  no  political  peace 
either  in  the  United  Kingdom  or  the  Empire  so  long  as  the  present 
state  of  affairs  continues.  The  situation  in  regard  to  Ireland  is  governed 
by  two  fundamental  facts  :  The  tirst,  that  the  Home  Rule  Act  of  1914 
is  upon  the  Statute  Book  ;  the  second  that,  in  accordance  with  the  pledge 
which  has  been  given  by  me  in  the  past,  and  indeed  by  all  party  leaders, 
I  can  support  no  settlement  which  would  involve  the  forcible  coercion  of 
Ulster.  Eighteen  months  ago  the  Government  made  alternative  pro- 
posals for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  problem.  It  offered  either  to 
bring  Home  Rule  into  immediate  effect  while  excluding  the  six  northern 
counties  of  Ulster  from  its  operation,  but  setting  up  at  the  same  time  a 
joint  council  which  would  be  empowered  to  extend  the  legislation  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  to  Ulster,  or  to  set  up  a  Convention  of  representa- 
tive Irishmen  to  endeavour  to  find  a  settlement  for  themselves.  The 
second  alternative  was  adopted,  but  unfortunately,  after  nearly  a  year's 
earnest  deliberation,  the  Convention  found  themselves  unable  to  arrive 
at  anything  like  agreement. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  claim  the  right  to  bring  a  settlement  into 
effect  based  on  the  first  of  these  alternatives.  I  recognise,  however, 
that  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  such  an  attempt  could  not 
succeed,  and  that  it  must  be  postponed  until  the  condition  of  Ireland 
makes  it  possible.  As  to  this  last  point,  the  Government  will  be  chiefly 
guided  by  the  advice  it  may  receive  from  the  Lord-Lieutenant  and  the 
Irish  Government. 

Welsh  Disestablishment. 
Finally,  there  is  the  question  of  Welsh  Disestablishment.  I  am 
certain  that  nobody  wishes  to  reopen  religious  controversy  at  this  time. 
The  Welsh  Church  Act  is  on  the  Statute  Book,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
there  is  any  desire,  even  on  the  part  of  the  Welsh  Church  itself, 
that  the  Act  should  be  repealed.  But  I  -recognise  that  the  long 
continuance  of  the  war  has  created  financial  problems  which  must  be 
taken  into  account.  I  cannot  make  any  definite  proposals  at  the  present 
moment,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  once  the  question  of  principle  no 
longer  arises,  it  will  be  found  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  solution  of  these 
financial  difficulties. 

The  Letter  a  Basis  foe  a  Coalition  Election. 
It  is  necessary  that  the  question  of  whether  the  next  election  is  to 
be  fought  by  the  existing  Administration  as  a  coalition  should  be  settled 
at  once,  otherwise  the  difficulties  in  connection  with  candidates,  both 
<,i  your  party  and  of  my  supporters,  will  become  intolerable.  '  I  am 
prepared  at  once  to  agree  that  the  election  should  be  contested  on  the 
basis  of  this  letter,  and  after  you  have  consulted  your  colleagues  I 
should  be  glad  to  know  definitely  whether  we  may  consider  an  arrange- 
ment on  these  lines  as  concluded. — Ever  sincerely, 

(Signed)       D.  Lloyd  George. 
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We  may  add  here  the  comment  an  this  letter  made  by  Mr. 
John  Turner  at  the  Caxton  Hall  on  November  18th :  "  There  is  one 
letter  from  Mr.  Bonar  Law  saying  what  articles  of  the  Unionist 
faith  he  has  surrendered." 

7.  Mr.  Asquith's  Campaign. 

Mr.  Asquith  opened  the  Liberal  campaign  with  a  speech  at 
the  Caxton  Hall,  delivered  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  Liberal 
Federation,  on  November  18th.  He  deplored  the  decision  to  hold 
a  General  Election  now  as  "  a  blunder  and  a  calamity,"  especially 
because  at  this  time  a  large  fraction  of  that  perhaps  most  important 
part  of  the  electorate — the  soldiers — would  be  unable  to  record 
their  votes.    On  this  point  Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

"  If  anyone  is  entitled  to  be  heard  on  the  problems  of  reconstruction 
it  is  the  soldier  who  has  been  fighting  and  risking  his  life  for  us,  and 
who  will  very  soon  be  on  his  way  back  home.  He  will  justly  resent 
that  he  will  be,  in  effect,  denied  the  privilege  which  is  being  enjoyed 
by  those  who  have  stayed  or  were  left  behind.  Let  me  add  that  a  House 
of  Commons  brought  into  being  at  such  a  time  by  an  electorate  so 
truncated  and  so  mutilated  will  of  necessity  lack  moral  authority  to  speak 
and  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  nation  as  a  whole." — (Caxton  Hall, 
November  18th,  1918.) 

How  Liberals  Should  Stand. 
The  General  Election  having  been  decided  on,  in  spite  of  the 
considerations  against  it,  Mr.  Asquith  gave  counsel  to  Liberals  as 
to  how  they  should  stand : — 

"  I  tell  you  frankly  for  myself  that  I  go  into  the  election  as  a  Liberal. 
As  a  Liberal,  let  me  add,  without  prefix  or  sufiix,  without  label  or  hall- 
mark or  any  sort  or  description.  That  will  not  prevent  me,  nor  ought 
it  to  prevent  any  fellow-Liberal  from  giving  hearty  support  and  the 
fullest  co-operation  to  any  Government,  of  whatever  name  it  is  called, 
which  grapples  with  the  problems  of  reconstruction  on  a  progressive 
and  on  democratic  lines.  Blind  and  indefinite  pledges  ought  not,  I  think, 
to  be  asked  or  be  given." — (Caxton  Hall,  November  18th,  1918.) 

What  Liberalism  Is. 

Mr.  Asquith  gave  the  reasons  why  he  stressed  the  fact  that  he 
is,  and  calls  himself,  and  means  to  remain,  a  Liberal : — 

"It  is  not  because,  as  seems,  I  think,  to  be  suggested  in  a  speech 
on  Saturday  by  my  old  colleague  and  friend,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  of  any 
wish  that  those  problems  should  be  faced  from  a  party,  as  distinct 
from  a  national,  point  of  view.  If  we  can  agree,  and  so  long  as  we  can 
agree,  upon  the  road  to  their  solution,  let  us  by  all  means  be  fellow- 
travellers.  But,  believing  as  I  believe,  that  our  great  political  parties, 
as  they  have  been  in  the  past  and  ought  to  be  in  the  future,  are  not 
mere  machines  for  organising  votes  and  manipulating  registers,  and  for 
getting  or  keeping  seats  or  places  or  power,  but  they  are,  and  ought  to 
continue  to  be,  vehicles  and  instruments  of  great  and  abiding  principles. 
For  those  who  have  that  faith  it  is  no  less  important  to-day  than  it  has 
ever  been  that  they  should  not  lose  their  identity  and  their  cohesion. 
Liberalism,  as  I  have  pointed  out  often,  I  think,  the  last  time  I  addressed 
you — Liberalism  is  not  a  cut-and-dried  syllabus  of  dogmas  and  precepts 
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like  the  Ten  Commandments  or  the  Apostles'  Creed.  It  never  professed 
to  be  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  living  faith.  It  is  a  spirit.  It  is  an 
attitude  of  looking  at  things;  it  is,  if  ycu  like  so  to  describe  it,  a  form 
of  political  temperament  and  genius.  No  more  absurd  charge  could  be 
brought  against  our  party  than  to  say  that  it  remains  stuck  fast  in  the 
slough  and  mud  of  old  doctrines  and  forgotten  cries  and  controversies." — 
(Caxton  Hall,  November  18th,  1918.) 

What  Liberals  Should  Fight  For. 
Mr.  Asquith  spoke  of  the  Liberal  Programme  adopted  at  the 
Manchester  Conference  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  (and 
subsequently  approved  and  adopted  by  Scottish  Liberals  recently 
at  Glasgow),  as  "  a  national  programme,  animated  by  the  old  Liberal 
spirit,  but  taking  full  account  of  new  conditions,  and  directed  not 
to  sectional,  but  entirely  to  national,  purposes."  He  commended 
this  programme  to  Liberals  everywhere,  and  he  showed  (see  page  580) 
that  it  was,  in  all  main  essentials,  in  harmony  with  the  programme 
which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  outlined  to  his  supporters  at  the  meeting 
at  Downing  Street.  He  urged  especially  that  Liberals  should 
strive  for  an  ending  of  those  restrictions  upon  personal  liberty  and 
upon  freedom  of  speech,  and  that  restraint,  of  criticism  and  debate  in 
Parliament  and  outside,  which  were  so  necessarily  adopted  in  time 
of  war;  and  he  gave  this  special  advice  to  the  Party  for  the  elec- 
tion : — 

•  What,  then,  is  my  advice  to  my  own  Party  in  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed?  I  say  nothing  of  personal  questions.  They 
have  for  me  no  interest,  and  I  can  say  honestly  no  existence.  It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  before  us  as  Liberals  a  perfectly  clear,  clean,  straight- 
forward course.  Let  us  throw  the  whole  weight  of  our  Party  on  the 
side  of  what  it  believes,  and  has  declared  to  be,  at  once  a  patriotic  and 
democratic  policy.  But  let  it  at  the  same  time  keep  its  eyes  open  and 
its  hands  free.  We  are  marching  as  a  people — so,  indeed,  is  the  whole 
world — into  a  new  and  unexplored  territory.  We  are  likely  to  find  it 
peopled  with  some  strange  and  menacing  forces.  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
future,  if  we  preserve  as  a  nation  the  vision  and  the  courage,  the  free 
play  of  thought  and  speech  which  has  always  saved  us  in  the  past,  and 
which,  I  pray,  may  not  fail  us  in  the  days  that  are  to  come."— (Caxton 
Hall,  November  18th,  1918.) 

8.  The  Manifesto  on  Coalition  Policy. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  joint  Manifesto,  signed  by  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  and  published  on  November 
21st,  1918:— 

To  the  Electors  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

The  Coalition  Government,  supported  by  the  strenuous  and  united 
labours  of  the  whole  nation,  has  now  accomplished  the  gravest  portion 
of  its  task.  Our  enemies  have  been  defeated  in  the  field,  their  armies 
are  broken,  and  their  Governments  are  overturned.  Thanks  to  the 
patient  valour  of  the  Hosts  of  Freedom,  the  knell  of  military  autocracy 
hag  sounded  for  ever  in  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

Other  tasks  arising  directly  out  of  the  war  now  await  our  Nation,  and 
can  only  be  surmounted  by  the  good  sense,  the  patriotism,  and  the 
10]  bearance  of  the  people. 
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National  Unity. 

The  unity  of  the  Nation,  which  has  been  the  great  secret  of  our 
strength  in  war,  must  not  be  relaxed  if  the  many  anxious  problems  which 
the  war  has  bequeathed  to  us  are  to  be  handled  with  the  insight,  courage, 
and  promptitude  which  the  time  demands.  As  a  preliminary  to  the 
solution  of  these  problems,  it  is  essential  that  a  fresh  Parliament  should 
be  summoned  possessed  of  the  authority  which  a  General  Election  alone 
can  give  it,  to  make  the  peace  of  Europe  and  to  deal  with  the  difficult 
transition  period  which  will  follow  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Indeed, 
the  present  Parliament  had  long  outstayed  its  appointed  term,,  and 
meanwhile  millions  of  new  voters,  including  for  the  first  time  repre- 
sentatives of  the  womanhood  of  the  country,  have  been  added  to  the 
electorate.  It  is  right  that  the  Government  upon  whom  it  devolves,  in 
conjunction  with  our  Dominions  and  our  Allies,  to  settle  the  political 
future  of  Europe  should  be  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  vast 
body  of  newly  enfranchised  citizens. 

We  appeal,  then,  to  every  section  of  the  electorate,  without  distinction 
of  party,  to  support  the  Coalition  Government  in  the  execution  of  a 
policy  devised  in  the  interests  of  no  particular  class  or  section,  but,  so 
far  as  our  light  serves  us,  for  the  furtherance  of  the  general  good. 


The  Peace. 

Our  first  task  must  be  to  conclude  a  just  and  lasting  peace,  and  so  to 
establish  the  foundations  of  a.  new  Europe  that  occasion  for  further 
wars  may  be  for  ever  averted. 

The  brilliant  and  conclusive  triumph  of  the  Allied  Armies  will,  we 
hope,  render  it  possible  to  reduce  the  burden  of  our  armaments  and  to 
release  by  successive  and  progressive  stages,  the  Labour  and  Capital 
of  the  Empire  for  the  art  of  Peace.  To  avert  a  repetition  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  which  are  aggravated  by  the  onward  march  of  science,  it  will  be 
the  earnest  endeavour  of  the  Coalition  Government  to  promote  the 
formation  of  a  League  of  Nations  which  may  serve  not  only  to  ensure 
society  against  the  calamitous  results  of  militarism  but  to  further  a 
peaceful  mutual  undei  standing  between  the  associated  peoples. 

Never  have  the  men  and  women  of  our  race  played  so  great  and  com- 
manding a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  as  during  the  tempests 
and  trials  of  this  great  war,  and  never  has  the  British  name  been  so 
widely  honoured. 

Care  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 

The  care  of  the  soldiers-  and  sailors,  officers  and  men,  whose  heroism 
has  won  for  us  this  great  deliverance,  and  who>  return  to  civil  life,  is  a 
primary  obligation  of  patriotism,  and  the  Government  will  endeavour  to 
assist  such  members  of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Crown  as  may  desire 
to  avail  themselves  of  facilities  for  special  industrial  training  and  to 
return  to  civil  life  under  conditions  worthy  of  their  services 
to  the  country.  Plans  have  been  prepared,  and  will  be  put  into 
execution  as  soon  as  the  new  Parliament  assembles,  whereby  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  public  authorities,  and,  if  necessary,  of  the  State 
itself,  to  acquire  land  on  simple  and  economical  bases  for  men  who  have 
served  in  the  war,  either  for  cottages  with  gardens,  allotments,  or  small 
holdings  as  the  applicants  may  desire  and  be  suited  for  ;  grants  provided 
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to  assist  in  training  and  in  initial  equipment.  In  addition  to  this,  we 
intend  to  secure  and  to  promote  the  further  development  and  cultiva- 
tion of  allotments  and  small  holdings  generally,  so  far  as  may  be' 
required  in  the  public  interest. 

Increased  Production. 
Increased  production  must  necessarily  be  the  basis  of  all  schemes  for 
the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  people.  The  war  has  revealed 
the  extent  to  which  the  resources  of  the  country  have  been  dissipated  and 
depressed  by  lack  of  organisation  or  by  wasteful  organisation.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  the  land  af  the  country,  if  properly  cultivated 
and  used,  could  have  yielded  food  and  other  products  of  the  soil  to  a 
much  larger  extent.  It  must  be  among  the  first  tasks  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment to  repair  this  error,  which  added  so  much  to  our  difficulties  in  our 
struggles  against  the  submarines  of  the  enemy. 

Agriculture  and  Land  Development. 
The  war  has  given  a  fresh  impetus  to  agriculture.  This  must  not  be 
allowed  to  expire.  Scientific  farming  must  be  promoted,  and  the 
Government  regard  the  maintenance  of  a  satisfactory  agricultural  wage, 
the  improvement  of  village  life,  and  the  development  of  rural  industries 
as  essential  parts  of  an  agricultural  policy.  Arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  extensive  afforestation  and  reclamation  schemes  may  be- 
entered  upon  without  delay.  A  systematic  improvement  in  the  transport 
facilities  of  the  agricultural  areas  mast  form  an  essential  part  of  every 
scheme  for  the  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil,  and  the  Govern- 
ment are  preparing  plans  with  a  view  to  increasing  these  facilities  on  a 
large  scale. 

Housing  and  Social  Opportunities 
The  principal  concern  of  every  Government  is,  and  must  be,  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  mass  of  the  people  who  live  by  manual  toil.  The 
steadfast  spirit  of  our  workers,  displayed  on  all  the  wide  field  of  action 
opened  out  by  the  war,  in  the  trenches,  on  the  ocean,  in  the  air,  in  field, 
mine,  and  factory,  has  left  an  imperishable  mark  on  the  heart  and 
conscience  of  the  nation.  One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Government  will 
be  to  deal  on  broad  and  comprehensive  lines  with  the  Housing  of  the 
People,  which  during  the  war  has  fallen  so  sadly  into  arrears,  and  upon 
which  the  well-being  of  the  nation  so  largely  depends.  Larger  oppor- 
tunities for  education,  improved  material  conditions,  and  the  prevention 
of  degrading  standards  of  employement  ;  a  proper  adaptation  to  peace 
conditions  of  the  experience  which  during  the  war  we  have  gained  in 
regard  to  the  traffic  in  drink— these  are  among  the  conditions  of  social 
harmony  which  we  shall  earnestly  endeavour  to  promote. 

Fiscal  Policy. 

It  will  be  ihe  fundamental  object  of  the  Coalition  to  promote  the- 
unity  and  development  of  our  Empire  and  of  the  Nations  of  which  it  is 
composed;  to  preserve  for  them  the  position  and  influence  and  authority 
which  they  have  gained  by  their  sacrifices  and  efforts  in  the  cause  of 
human  liberty  and  progress;  and  to  bring  into  being  such  conditions 
Of  living  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles  as  will  secure  plenty 
and  opportunity  for  all. 

Until  the  country  has  returned  to  normal  industrial  conditions  it 
would  be  premature  to  prescribe  a  fiscal  policy  intended  for  permanence. 
We  must  endeavour  to  reduce  the  war  debt  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
inflict  the  least  injury  U>  industry  and  credit.    The  country  will  need  all 
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.the  food,  all  the  raw  materials,  and  all  the  credit  it  can  obtain,  and 
fresh  taxes  ought  not  to  be  imposed  on  food  or  upon  the  raw  materials 
of  our  industry.  At  the  same  time  a  preference  will  be  given  to  our 
Colonies  upon  existing  duties  and  upon  any  duties  which,  for  our  own 
purposes,  may  be  subsequently  imposed.  One  of  the  lessons  which  has 
been  most  clearly  taught  us  by  the  war  is  the  danger  to  the  Nation 
•of  being  dependent  upon  other  countries  for  vital  supplies  on  which 
the  life  of  the  nation  may  depend.  It  is  the  intention,  therefore,  of  the 
Government  to  preserve  and  sustain,  where  necessary,  these  key  indus- 
tries in  the  way  which  experience  and  examination  may  prove  to  be 
best  adapted  to  the  purpose.  If  production  is  to  be  maintained  at  the 
.highest  limit  at  home,  security  must  be  given  against  the  unfair  competi- 
tion to  which  our  industries  may  be  subjected  by  the  dumping  of  goods 
produced  abroad  and  sold  on  our  market  below  the  .actual  cost  of  pro^ 
■duction. 

Disarmament. 

The  military  institutions  of  the  country  must  necessarily  be  depen- 
dent upon  the  needs  of  the  Empire  and  the  prospective  requirements  of 
.any  League  for  the  preservation  of  Peace  to  which  this  country  may  here- 
after be  a  party.  Meanwhile,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  Government  to 
■carry  through  the  inevitable  reductions  in  our  military  and  naval 
establishments  with  the  least  possible  suffering  to  individuals  and  to 
the  best  advantage  of  industry  and  trade. 

Employment  Problems. 

Active  measures  will  be  needed  to  secure  employment  for  the  workers 
of  the  country.  Industry  will  rightly  claim  to  be  liberated  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment  from  Government  control.  By  the  development 
and  control  in  the  best  interests  of  the  State  of  the  economical  produc- 
tion of  power  and  light ;  of  the  railways  and  the  means  of  communica- 
tion ;  by  the  improvement  of  the  Consular  Service ;  and  by  the  establish- 
ment of  regular  machinery  for  consultation  with  representative  trade 
and  industrial  organisations  on  matters  affecting  their  interest  and 
prosperity,  output  will  be  increased,  new  markets  opened  out,  and  great 
economies  effected  in  industrial  production. 

Sex  Equality. 

It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  new  Government  to  remove  all  existing 
inequalities  of  the  law  as  between  men  and  women. 

Reform  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  has  been  recognised  by  all  parties  that  reform  is  urgently  required 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it  will  be  one  of  the 
-objects  of  the  Government  to  create  a  Second  Chamber  which  will  be 
based  upon  direct  contact  with  the  people,  and  will,  therefore,  be  repre- 
sentative enough  adequately  to  perform  its  functions. 

Self-Government. — (1)  India. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  not  unmindful  of  the  conspicuous 
services  rendered  by  the  Princes  and  people  of  India  to  the  common 
cause  of  civilisation  during  the  war.  The  Cabinet  has  already  denned 
in  unmistakable  language  the  goal  of  British  policy  in  India  to  be  the 
•development  of  responsible  government  by  gradual  stages.  To  the 
general  terms  of  that  declaration  we  adhere  and  propose  to  give  effect. 
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Self-Government. — (2)  Ireland. 
Ireland  is  unhappily  rent  by  contending  forces,  and  the  main  body 
of  Irish  opinion  has  seldom  been  more  inflamed  or  less  disposed  to  com- 
promise than  it  is  at  the  present  moment.  So  long  as  the  Irish  question 
remains  unsettled  there  can  be  no  political  peace  either  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  in  the  Empire,  and  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  first  obligations 
of  British  statesmanship  to  explode  al  practical  paths  towards  the  settle- 
ment of  this  grave  and  difficult  question,  on  the  basis  of  self-government. 
But  there  are  two  paths  which  are  closed — the  one  leading  to  a  complete 
severance  of  Ireland  from  the  British  Empire,  and  the  other  to  the 
forcible  submission  of  the  six  counties  of  Ulster  to  a  Home  Rule  Parlia- 
ment against  their  will.  In  imposing  these  two  limitations  we  are  only 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  declared  views  of  all  English  political 
leaders. 

An  Appeal  to  Resolute  Patriotism. 
It  is  a  source  of  pride  to  be  of  this  age  and  to  be  members  of  this 
nation.  In  the  whole  course  of  the  world's  history  no  generations  has 
been  compelled  to  face  sacrifices  such  as  we  have  stedfastly  endured,  or 
perils  such  as  we  have  victoriously  confronted.  Well  and  truly  have 
rich  and  poor,  castle  and  cottage,  stood  the  ordeal  of  fire.  Right 
earnestly  do  we  trust  that  the  united  temper,  the  quiet  fortitude,  the 
high  and  resolute  patriotism  of  our  nation  may  be  long  preserved  into 
the  golden  times  of  peace. 

D.  Lloyd  George. 
A.  Bonar  Law. 

9.  N.L.F.  Executive's  Memorandum. 

The  following  Memorandum  has  been  issued  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  : — 

"  His  Majesty  the  King,  on  the  advice  of  the  Prime  Minister,  will 
dissolve  Parliament  on  the  25th  inst.,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
elect  a  new  House  of  Commons.  All  Liberals  rejoice  in  the  conclusion 
of  an  armistice  which  by  its  conditions  has  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
clean  and  lasting  peace. 

"  We  regret  that  a  General  Election  should  have  been  forced  at  a 
time  when,  by  the  absence  of  so  many  thousands  of  men  who  are  serving 
their  King  and  country  in  all  the  various  theatres  of  war,  it  will  be 
impossible  to  secure  an  adequate  expression  of  the  national  will. 

"  The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Liberal  Federation  have 
carefully  considered  the  whole  electoral  situation,  and  they  submit  the 
following  observations  for  the  guidance  of  the  Affiliated  Liberal  Associa- 
tions :  — 

"(1)  The  right  of  Liberal  associations  to  select  their  own  candi- 
dates without  external  interference  should  be  maintained,  and  the 
Liberal  organisation  inside  and  outside  Parliament  should  be  pre- 
served in  full  working  order. 

"  (2)  Liberal  candidates  should  be  free  to  promise  support  to  the 
Coalition  Government  so  long  as  it  exists  for  the  purpose  of  :  — 

(a)  securing  a  clean  and  durable  peace  ; 

(b)  of  promoting  such  consequential  measures  of  social  and 
political  reconstruction  as  do  not  contravene  in  any  vital  particulars 
the  declared  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

"  The  Executive  Committee  offer  this  advice  because,  in  their  judg- 
ment, it  is  desirable  that  as  many  Liberal  members  as  possible  should 
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be  returned  to  the  new  House  of  Commons  and  the  machinery  of  the 
party  kept  in  the  highest  state  of  efficiency,  so  that,  when  the  Coalition 
Government  has  done  its  work,  Liberalism  may  still  exist  in  force  as  an 
effective  instrument  of  social  and  political  reform." 

io.   The  Work  of  Coalition  Organisers. 

It  has  been  shown,  in  the  foregoing  pages,  how  the  strategy  of 
the  original  plan  for  securing  a  return  of  a  three-party  Coalition 
broke  down  in  a  highly-important  particular — because  of  the  de- 
cision of  the  Labour  Party  on  November  14th  to  withdraw.  There 
remains  now  to  be  placed  on  record  some  account  of  the  other  side 
of  the  strategy — the  fixing-up  of  an  arrangement  which  would  enable 
Liberals  who  have  backed  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Administration 
through  thick  and  thin  to  combine  with  the  Unionist  Party  in  an 
appeal  to  the  electorate.  In  making  this  arrangement  the  Liberal 
Party  as  a  party  has  not  been  consulted — the  business' has  been 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Liberal  Ministerial  and  Unionist 
Whips.  Two  aims  appear  to  have  been  kept  in  view  :  (1)  to  compass 
the  defeat  if  possible  of  Liberals  who  have  dared  to  criticise  or 
oppose  the  Government  during  the  last  two  years  {e.g.,  those  who 
followed  Mr.  Asquith  into  the  Lobby  in  the  division  which  followed 
the  Maurice  debate  (see  Liberal  Magazine  for  June,  at  page  252), 
and  (2)  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the  return  of  Liberal  candidates 
who  failed  to  respond  to  what  has  been  currently  called  the  "  acid 
test."  That  test,  it  is  understood,  is  willingness  to  give  a  pledge,  if 
elected,  to  support  the  Coalition  Government  through  thick  and  thin, 
not  merely  until  Peace  is  declared,  but  for  the  full  term  of  the  next 
Parliament. 

There  has  been  no  attempt  to  give  all  Liberals  the  option  of 
submitting  to  the  test;  a  very  considerable  number  have  been  black- 
listed without  consultation,  and  Coalition  candidates — in  some  cases 
Liberals  not  chosen  by  the  representative  Liberal  association  of  the 
constituency — put  into  the  field  against  them.  It  is  established  that 
there  has  been  bargaining  about  seats  between  the  two  wings  of  the 
Coalition  on  an  extensive  scale — bargaining  on  the  give-and-take 
principle,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  show,  the  Unionists  have  carried 
their  bargaining  to  a  successful  issue  on  the  famous  lines  of  the 
Dutch — giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much ! 

Of  course  some  Unionist  candidates  have  had  to  stand  down 
in  favour  of  a  Liberal  with  the  Coalition  label.  A  letter  published 
in  the  Evening  Standard  (November  26th)  gives  an  example: 
This  letter  says  : — 

Treasury  Chambers,  Whitehall,  S.W. 

November  20th,  1918. 

"  Dear   , —  I  delayed  replying  to  your  letter  of  the  13th  until 

Younger  had  dealt  with  the  question  of  candidatures'  in  the  oa:ses  of 
sitting  Liberal  Members  who  have  been  loyal  supporters  of  the  present 

Government.    has  been  one  of  those,  and,  our  support  having  been 

definitely  claimed  for  him,  it  was  inherent  in  the  fact  of  a  Coalition 
election  that  it  must  be  accorded. 
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"  I  understand  now  from  Younger  that  he  reported  this  to  you,  and 
asked  that  in  the  circumstances  you  would  kindly  consent  to  withdraw 
your  candidature  for  . 

••  He  tells  me  that  you  assented  in  the  most  handsome  way,  as  I  felt 
sure  such  a  loyal  supporter  of  our  party  as  yourself  would  do,  and  I 
desire  to  acknowledge  tir  indebtedness  to  you  for  the  part  you  have 
taken,  and  to  assure  yc  _  of  my  personal  regret  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  ask  such  a  sacrifice  at  your  hands. — Yours  sincerely, 

"(Signed)    A.  Bonae,  Law." 

This  letter  is  interesting  if  for  one  thing  only :  it  shows  that  the  fate 
of  a  Liberal  candidate  is  left,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Chairman 
of  the  Unionist  Party,  Sir  George  Younger. 

The  Views  of  Leaders  About  it. 

Before  we  give  some  examples  of  Liberals  who  failed  to  win 
approbation  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Unionist  Party,  we  may  give 
three  extracts  from  speeches  which  illustrate  the  attitude  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  the  attitude  of  the  Leaders  of  the 
Coalition  on  this  matter. 

Speaking  at  the  Caxton  Hall  on  November  18th,  Mr.  Asquith 
said  : — 

•  I  will  venture  here — I  regret  to  have  to  do  so — to  deprecate  in  the 
strongest  language  I  can  command  in  the  contest  which  is  now  forced 
upon  us,  conflicts  between  brother  Liberals.  I  have  not  countenanced, 
and  I  will  not  countenance,  the  setting  up  of  any  Liberal  candidate  in 
opposition  to  another  Liberal  who  has  been  approved  by  the  local  associa- 
tion. As  I  said  before,  I  do  not  care  by  what  labels  they  may  be  marked. 
A  Liberal  against  a  Liberal,  to  my  mind,  is  fratricidal  and  indeed  suicidal 
strife."— (Caxton  Hall,  November  18th,  1918.) 

Speaking  at  Wolverhampton  on  November  23rd,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  dwelt  on  his  concern  that  the  Coalition  should  secure  "  a 
reliable  majority  "  : — 

"  To  deal  with  these  difficulties,  it  is  no  use  having  a  small  majority — 
and  I  tell  you  what  is  worse  than  a  small  majority  :  an  unreliable 
majority,  a  majority  that  is  not  quite  sure  what  it  will  do,  about  which 
you  are  not  quite  sure,  when  you  are  in  difficulties,  that  it  will  not  turn 
on  you.  You  cannot  march  into  action  if  you  have  got  an  army  that  you 
are  not  sure  will  not  desert  you  when  the  fire  is  hot,  and  may  not  even 
join  the  enemy.  You  must  have  a  reliable  majority,  otherwise  you 
cannot  do  this  business,  and  when  I  am  talking  to  you  I  am  talking  to 
the  nation  from  one  end  to  the  other  in  so  far  as  it  can  hear  me." — 
(Wolverhampton,  November  23rd!,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  carried  the  point  further,  asking  not  merely 
for  a  large  majority,  but  for  the  elimination  of  the  element  of 
criticism  of  the  Government  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Speaking 
with  obvious  reference  to  the  Maurice  debate  in  the  House  of 
Commons  he  said  : — 

"  We  have  had  some  experience  of  difficulties  in  the  last  two  years, 
and  in  particular — the  difficulty  about  securing  unity  of  command.  No 
one  doubts  that  if  you  had  not  secured  it  this  war  would  have  been  going 
on,  and  not,  going  on  well,  and  yet  we  had  two  or  three  Parliamentary 
crises  about  tfhat.    One  of  them  was  in  the  very  middle  of  the  worst  and 
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mast  critical  time  we  had.  We  were  giving  the  whole  of  our  time  to- 
sending  material  and  guns  to  the  front,  and  to  the  organising  of  trans- 
port and  the  carrying  of  food.  And  you  must  remember  that  we  carried' 
in  British  ships  alone  one  million  American  troops.  When  we  were 
organising  all  that  there  was  a  Parliamentary  conspiracy  to  overthrow 
the  Government.  The  Irish  members  were  begged  to  come  over,  though 
they  were  organising  their  own  little  conspiracy  to  prevent  troops  from 
being  raised  in  Ireland  to  assist  our  Army.  And  yet  they  were  asked  to 
come  over  to  help  to  overthrow  a  Government  that  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis  while  wrestling  for  victory.  I  cannot  trust  that  sort  of  business. 
If  the  country  wants  that  class  of  men  the  country  can  choose  them, 
but,  believe  me,  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  through  the  great  task  before 
us.  Forgive  me  for  talking  quite  clearly.  It  is  better  to  do  so  when  we 
are  face  to  face.  I  am  told  that  we  ought  to  accept  candidates  who  are 
chosen  by  caucuses  without  demur.  I  see  that  stated  this  morning,  but 
I  think  we  are  entitled  to  know  something  about  what  these  men  are 
going  to  do.  No  one  will  attempt  to  dictate  to  the  constituencies,  and  if 
you  get  any  letters  signed  by  Mr.  Bonar  Law  or  myself  they  are  simply 
expressions  of  our  opinions  as  to  the  men  who  will  give  steady  support. 
As  British  citizens  we  are  entitled  to  express  our  opinion  on  a  subject  of 
that  sort.  In  a  free  country  even  a  Prime  Minister  may  enjoy  that 
privilege." — (Wolverhampton,  November  23rd,  1918.) 

Another  passage  in  the  speech  emphasised  the  demand  for  a  docile 
House  of  Commons : — 

"  Unless  you  have  got  a  Parliament  that  will  take  no  heed  of  criticism 
— criticism  perhaps  inside  the  House  and  in  the  Press.  .  .  unless  you 
have  got  a  Parliament  that  is  determined  to  see  the  thing  through,  and' 
that  will  give  its  mind  solely  to  the  work  without  mere  carping  and 
nagging,  but  will  see  the  task  done,  you  will  find  at  the  end  of  five  years 
that  it  is  not  done."* — (Wolverhampton,  November  2Zrd,  1918.) 


*  The  "Westminster  Gazette"  (November  26th),  commenting  on  this 
passage,  quoted  first  a  passage  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Conway 
on  May  6th,  1916,  in  which,  in  justification  of  differences  of  opinion  with 
his  then  Leader  in  the  Council  Chamber,  he  said: — "Freedom  of  speech 
13  essential;  in-  everything,  but  there  is  one  place  where  it  is  vital,  and 
that  is  in  the  Council1  Chamber.  The  councillor  who  professes  to  agree  with 
everything  that  falls  from  his1  Header  has  betrayed  him.  Napoleon,  who  was 
a  great  leader  of  men,  discouraged  free  discussion  everywhere  except  in  the 
council  of  war.  There  he  encouraged  it.  .  .  You  want  a  variety  of 
opinion  expressed,  and  the  height  of  wisdom  is  in  knowing,  not  what 
counsel  to  give,  but  what  counsel  to  take.  Many  men,  many  minds,  and  if 
there  are  not  many  minds,  you  may  dependi  upon  it  there  are  not  many 
men.  They  are  not  men,  but  automatons,  and  what  I  want  to  know  is. 
whether  th3  nation  in  a  great  war  wants  counselors  or  mere  penny-in-the- 
slot  machines."  The  "  Westminster  Gazette,"  contrasting  the  earlier  and 
the  later  speeches  said:—"  Mr.  Ooydl  George  would  perhaps  be  content  to 
justify  the  two  speeches  by  .saying  that  while  he  wants  to  be  always  sure  of 
the  vote®  of  Parliament  he  expects  differences  behind  the  scenes  between  his 
colleagues  and  himself.  That  expectation  will  probably  be  realised  to  the 
full.  But  that  attitude  involves  the  suppression  of  the  Commons  as  the 
council  of  the  nation  and  its  tame  acceptance  of  any  policy  whatever  that 
may  come  from  the  discussions  of  the  small  inner  Council  of  Ministers  " 
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Finally,  we  have  what  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  at  Glasgow  on 
November  25th,  1918:— 

"What  we  have  done  as  a  Government  is  to  ask  the  electors  not  to 
return  Conservatives  or  Liberals  or  Labour,  but  to  return  men  who  will 
give  their  support  to  the  work  of  the  Government.  That  is  all,  and  the 
letter  has  been  signed  by  him  (Mr.  Lloyd  George)  and  me  as  representing 
the  Government  for  which  we  want  support.  That  does  not  mean  that 
we  expect  a  candidate  to  come  pledged  to  support  anything  which  we 
suggest.  If  we  expected  that  we  should  be  very  much  disappointed  with 
the  result.  It  is  ridiculous.  What  we  do  ask  is  that  they  should  come, 
not  as  delegates  pledged  to  support  one  policy  alone.  The  monstrous 
and  exacting  problems  we  have  to  face  are  so  many,  and  it  is  so  im- 
possible to  define  them  now,  that  no  Parliament  could  be  returned  on  the 
basis  of  pledged  delegates.  We  ask  them  to  come  with  the  intention  and 
the  desire  to  support  the  present  Government  if  they  honestly  can. 
That  is  what  we  want  of  them."- — (Glasgow,  November  25th,  1918.) 

It  is  all  very  well  for  Mr.  Bonar  Law  to  disclaim  the  idea  that 
the  arrangements  made  by  Coalition  officials  have  been  made 
without  an  eye  to  party  advantage,  and  purely  "  to  return  men 
who  will  give  their  support  to  the  work  of  the  Government."  The 
facts  show  otherwise.  Sir  George  Younger  has  been  both  judge 
and  jury  in  the  case,  and  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  bin  verdict  has 
been  governed  by  the  purest  and  most  disinterested  motives,  because 
of  the  fact  that  the  Coalition  arrangement  provides  that  the 
party  representation  in  London  (and  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
too)  shall  be  on  a  basis  entirely  different  from  that  which  existed  in 
the  Parliament  that  has  just  expired.  Liberals  held  26  of  the  Lon- 
don seats  and  Unionists  33  in  the  late  Parliament.  The  Coalition 
labels  have  been  handed  out  to  13  Liberals  and  46  Unionists.  This 
means  (in  the  words  of  the  Parliamentary  ooi respondent  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle)  that  Sir  George  Younger,  "  the  able  and  astute 
Conservative  organiser,  who  compassed  the  defeat  of  the  alternative 
vote  earlier  in  the  year,  has  so  manoeuvred  that  the  Unionists  on 
the  eve  of  a  General  Election  occupy  a  highly  advantageous 
position." 

To  secure  the  return  of  "safe"  men  the  organisers  for  the 
Coalition  have  requested  some  Liberal  candidates,  chosen  by  the 
representative  associations  for  their  constituency,  to  "  stand  down  " 
in  favour  of  other  candidates  carrying  the  official  Coalition  label, 
or  have  deliberately  put  up  Coalition  candidates,  even  Liberal 
Coalition  candidates,  to  fight  Liberals  for  admittedly  Liberal  seats. 
What  has  happened  in  London  has  also  taken  place  in  all  parts 
of  the  country:  the  choice  of  candidates  has  been,  in  many  cases, 
dictated,  not  by  the  local  association  at  all,  but  by  the  Coalition 
organisers  in  London,  without  reference  to  the  wishes  of  the  local 
Associations.  This  sort  of  thing  has  been  carried  on  to  such  an 
extent,  that  even  the  Unionist  press  has  raised  a  protest.  A  few 
extracts  will  illn**i*ft£e  their  view  of  it  all  : — 
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From  the  Times,  November  25th,  1918. 

"  The  Coalition  as  a  whole,  and  the  Prime  Minister  in  particular,  do 
own  a  certain  responsibility  for  seeing  that  mere  reluctance  to  give  a 
binding  pledge  of  support  is  no  disqualification  in  the  case  of  obviously 
desirable  candidates." 

From  the  Evening  Standard,  November  24th,  1918. 

"  The  considered  advice  of  responsible  statesmen  that  the  forthcoming 
months  require  the  united  support  of  many  without  party  bias  equally 
as  was  the  case  in  the  days  of  war  has  met  with  most  generous  support 
from  all  sides,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  the  statesmen  who  gave  that 
considered  opinion  either  appreciated  or  intended  that  it  was  to  be  used, 

as  it  has  been  used,  by  the  organisers  of  the  forthcoming  election  

It  is  not  too  late  yet  to  end  the  danger.  But  the  policy  must  stop. 
Let  no  more  ne.v  constituencies  be  parcelled  out  without  any  choice 
from  the  constituents.  Where  there  are  two  staunch  Coalitionists,  for 
Heaven's  sake  let  the  electors  choose  between  them  and  not  the  Party 
Whips.  In  cases  where  the  resignation  has  been  accepted,  it  is  too  late 
for  the  candidate  to  return,  even  if  he  desired  to  do  so,  but  the  Govern- 
ment must  be  warned.  The  present  course  will  be  used  against  them, 
not  only  now,  but  with  infinitely  greater  weight  as  the  time  of  political 
stress  arises,  the  very  times  which  the  Coalition  Government  is  formed 
to  face.  The  feelings  of  the  disfranchised  voters  which  begin  in  bitter- 
ness may  develop  into  protests  against  the  continued  existence  of  a 
Government;  which  will  be  said  to  have  gained  its  powers  by  methods 
entirely  opposed  to  the  most  elementary  system  of  democratic  govern- 
ment." 

From  the  Daily  Mail,  November  25th,  1918  : — 

"  In  some  of  the  selections  of  candidates  there  is  too  much  central 
dictation,  and  one  result  of  limiting  the  free  choice  of  constituencies 
can  be  foreseen — split  votes,  disruption,  dissatisfaction,  and  most  prob- 
ably the  election  of  members  by  minorities.  The  country  certainly 
wants  to  see  an  assembly  of  free  men  at  Westminster,  who  will  support 
the  Government  in  carrying  through  many  drastic  reforms  in  the  teeth 
of  any  or  all  opposition  ;  but  it  doe®  not  want  to  see  a  cohort  of  dis- 
ciplined henchmen  from  whom  a  Government  would  have  nothing  to 
to  hope. 

"  It  is  a  feature  of  this  selection  of  candidates  by  machine  that  no 
woman  has  so  far  apparently  received  the  official  imprimatur  of  the 
Coalition.  One  candidate,  Miss  Markham,  has  forestalled  the  suspicion 
of  electors  with  the  novel  offer  to  resign  at  the  end  of  a  year  and.  put  the 
confidence  of  her  electors  to  a  second  test.  What  would  be  the  fate  of 
any  nominee  of  a  machine  who  was  asked  to  give  a  similar  pledge  to  con- 
stituents upon  whome  he  had  been  foisted?  " 

Three  Cases  of  the  Coalition  Ban. 

Three  typical  cases  may  be  quoted — the  number  might  easily  be 
extended,  if  we  had  space — to  conclude  the  story. 

Captain  Wedgwood  Benn,  M.P.,  was  a  Government  Whip;  has 
spent  four  years  at  the  war,  winning  high  distinction  (D.S.O.  and  Distin- 
guished Flying  Cross),  returns  to  find  his  old  constituency  of  St.  George's 
merged  with  Whitechapel,  represented  by  another  Liberal,  Mr.  J.  D. 
Kiley,  into  one  constituency.  They  agree  to  let  the  electors  choose 
between  them,  but  a  Tory  "  Coalition  "  candidate,  assured  with  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law's  certificate,  takes  the  field  aginst  them. 
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to  slip  in  on  a  split  Liberal  vote.  Captain  Wedgwood  Bonn  decides  that 
"this  caucus  plot  must  be  defeated  at  any  sacrifice,"  and  retires  with 
an  offer  to  fight  in  support,  of  Mr.  Kiley  "in  a  victorious  struggle  for  a 
free  Parliament."  In  the  letter  announcing  his  decision  Captain 
Wedgwood  Benn  wrote  :  "At  a  time  when,  united  as  a  nation,  we  should 
quicken  the  pace  and  march  in  sympathy  with  the  mass  of  the  people, 
a  test  has  been  set  up  for  membership  of  the  House  of  Commons.  No 
Liberal  may  enter.save  by  the  leave  of  Conservative  Whips,  and  when  he 
enters  he  must  become  a  pledge- bound  member  of  a  party  in  which  he 
forms  a  mere  minoity.  and  in  which  orgnised  Labour  has  no  place  at  all. 
Such  a  position  is  intolerable.  Such  demands  outrage  the  conscience  of 
a  free  man." 

Slr  W.  H.  Dickinson*.  Chairman  of  the  London  Liberal  Federation, 
an  ex-Chairman  of  the  London  County  Council,  and  has  represented 
North  St.  Pancras  for  thirteen  years.  Faced  with  a  Labour  opponent,  a 
Coalition  Unionist  candidate  is  nominated  against  him,  to  slip  in  on  the 
split  vote.  Sir  Willoughby  Dickinson  voted  against  the  Government  in 
the  Maurice  division.  On  every  other  occasion  he  has  supported  the 
Government.  He  says  (in  an  interview)  "  I  have  never  been  asked 
whether  I  would  or  would  not  support  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  I  was  ruled 
out  without  any  communication  from  the  Whips,  and  now  find  that  a 
Unionist  candidate  is  to  have  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  support  against  me, 
although  my  seat  ha>  been  a  Liberal  seat,  and  I  have  held  it  for  many 
years.  I  am  still  in  favour  of  a  Government  of  all  parties,  until  the 
present  national  situation  has  been  settled,  and  I  entirely  approve  of 
the  speech  which  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  to  his  Liberal  supporters,  in 
which  he  pledged  himself  to  Liberal  principles.  Why  an  attempt  should 
be  made  to  oust  me  from  Parliament  for  the  benefit  of  the  Conservative 
Party  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand.  I  am  standing  now  to  assert  the 
principle  of  the  free  choice  of  candidates  by  the  electors,  and  the  free 
expression  of  opinion  in  Parliament." 

Commander  Cbaig,  Liberal  Member  for  Tynemouth,  a  supporter  o£ 
the  Coalition,  received  an  assurance  from  the  Tynemouth  Conservative 
Association,  that  his  candidature  would  I>e  acceptable  to  them;  was 
advised  (November  12th)  by  Captain  Fredk.  Guest,  Chief  Coalition  Whip, 
in  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Commons,  to  '"get  into  the  field  quickly." 
Received  (November  18th)  a  telegram  from  Captain  Guest  saying  "Re- 
ferring our  conversation  last  Tuesday,  you  informed  me  that  Mr.  Percy, 
on  behalf  of  Unionist  Association,  was  satisfied  of  your  whole-hearted 
Coalition  candidate,  in  support  of  which  you  referred  me  to  some  cor- 
respondence. T  have  now  studied  this  correspondence,  and  cannot  con- 
sider it  as  sufficiently  definite  to  prove  that  you  will  be  a  whole-hearted 
supporter  of  the  Coalition  Government.  I  have  therefore  wired  Mr. 
Percy  supporting  his  candidature. "  Commander  Craig  wrote  a  vigorous 
letter  to  Captain  Guest  (on  No\ember20th),  in  whichhesaid  :  "Alternatively 
1  invite  you  to  admit  that  you  have  signified  your  consent  to  the  represen- 
tation of  the  borough  of  Tynemouth  being  turned  over  to  a  nominee  of 
the  Conservative  Association,  not  because  of  any  want  of  definiteness  in 
my  own  promise  of  support  to  the  Government,  but  in  consequence  of 
an  agreement  made  between  the  Government  Whips  representing  the 
Liberal  and  Conservative  sections  of  the  Coalition — the  agreement  which 
has  been  referred  to  in  the  Press — whereby  a  certain  number  of  Liberal 
seats  are  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Conservatives,  in  so  far  as  this  can 
be  achieved  by  the  stamp  of  your  approval  being  set  upon  the  Conserva- 
tive candidate.     The  time  has  surely  come  when  the  constituencies  are- 
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entitled  to  learn  the  basis  upon  which  the  traffic  in  their  destinies  and 
libetries  is  to  be  conducted." 

A  study  of  a  whole  sheaf  of  like  cases  points  to  one  conclusion 
only — that  in  the  arrangements  to  secure  for  the  Coalition 
Government  "  a  reliable  majority  " — the  Unionist  Party  has  been 
allowed  to  have  everywhere  the  larger  say.  In  some  cases,  as  we 
have  already  said,  the  sitting  Liberal  Member  of  Parliament'  is  to 
be  ousted  (if  a  combination  of  Coalition  Forces  can  effect  it), 
because  he  voted  against  the  Government  on  the  Maurice  debate  ; 
in  others  he  is  marked  down  because  he  is  known  to  be  too  indepen- 
dent to  give  a  blank  cheque  on  his  conduct  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

ii.    The  Liberal  Leader's  Election  Address. 

Mr.  Asquith's  Election  Address  to  the  Electors  of  East  Fife  is  as 
follows : — 

"  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — It  was  in  the  summer  of  1886  that  I  was 
first  elected  member  for  East  Fife.  Our  boundaries  have  now  been 
enlarged,  and  I  appeal  to  the  new  constituency  to  grant  me  a  renewal 
of  the  confidence  which  I  have  enjoyed  for  an  unbroken  term  of  more 
than  thirty-two  years.  The  Parliament  which  has  just  been  dissolved 
has  been  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  our  history.  It  carried  through 
a  series  of  great  political  and  social  changes,  and  in  its  later  years  had 
sanctioned  and  sustained  to  the  end  with  patriotic  unity  our  national 
part  in  the  great  war.  During  most  of  those  stirring  events  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  First  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It  was  while  I  held  that 
office  that  our  Empire  entered  the  war ;  that  our  vast  voluntary  armies, 
largely  through  the  genius  and  energy  of  Lord  Kitchener,  were  raised 
and  organised ;  that  Italy  became  associated  with  us  as  an  Ally ;  that 
the  Military  Service  Act  was  passed  into  law  ;  that  the  enemy's  cruisers 
and  merchant  ships  were  driven  from  the  seas  and  his  ports  blocked ; 
and  that  by  rigorous  taxation,  as  well  as  the  use  of  our  unrivalled  credit, 
we  were  enabled  not  only  to  bear  our  own  burden,  but  substantially  to 
lighten  that  of  our  fellow  combatants.  Throughout  the  war,  whether  in 
or  out  of  office,  I  have  supported  every  measure  for  its  efficient  and  suc- 
cessful prosecution.  Hostilities  have  now  been  brought  to  a  glorious  end, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  overstate  the  decisive  importance  of  the  part 
played  in  the  struggle  by  our  own  Navy,  our  Army,  our  Air  Force,  and 
our  Mercantile  Marine.  We  can  also  look  forward  with  confidence  to  the 
complete  attainment  of  the  common  purpose  which  I  set  forth  on  behalf 
of  the  Allies  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  to  the  bringing  into  being 
of  a  League  of  Nations,  which  will,  we  hope,  secure  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  reign  of  international  justice  and  humanity. 

"  With  peace  we  must  set  our  own  house  in  order.  We  must  be 
on  our  guard  to  make  secure  what  has  already  been  won.  There  must 
be  no  tampering  with  the  essentials  of  Free  Trade.  Self-government 
for  Ireland  must  be  promptly  translated  from  what  it  is  already — a 
statutory  right — into  a  working  reality.  Temporary  restraints  necessary 
in  war  upon  personal  liberty  and  the  free  expression  of  opinion  must  be 
removed  without  delay.  The  ties  which  unite  us  to  our  fellow-subjects 
in  the  great  Dominions  have  been  strengthened  by  our  comradeship  in 
the  efforts  and  sacrifices  of  the  war.  Peace  will  bring  with  it  a  call 
and  a  stimulus  to  the  inter-Imperial  development  of  our  common  resources 
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in  men  and  material,  and  to  the  more  frequent  and  intimate  inter- 
change of  counsel,  without  any  impairment  of  complete  local  autonomy. 
To  India  we  owe  an  early  redemption  of  the  pledges  which,  with  the 
assent  of  all  parties,  have  been  given  by  the  Imperial  Government. 

"  In  the  field  of  creative  reform  at  home,  social  and  industrial — our 
hrst  duty  is  owed  to  those  who  have  won  us  the  victory  and  to  the  depen- 
dents of  the  fallen.  In  the  priorities  of  reconstruction  they  have  the  first 
claim,  and  every  facility  should  be  given  them  not  only  for  reinstatement, 
and  for  protection  against  want  and  unemployment,  but  for  such  training 
and  equipment  as  will  open  out  for  them  fresh  avenues  and  new  careers. 
The  war  has  cleared  away  a  mass  of  obstructive  prejudices  and  conven- 
tions, and  with  peace  will  come  a  realisable  prospect  of  a  new  and 
better  ordered  society.  Some  of  the  earliest  and  most  practical  steps  to 
be  taken  in  regard  to  land,  housing,  health,  temperance,  the  future  con- 
ditions of  industry,  were  recently  indicated  by  me  at  Manchester.  I 
summed  up  their  general  purpose  in  the  following  words  :  — 

"  In  every  chapter  of  reconstruction  I  should  be  prepared  to 
adopt  for  myself,  and  to  recommend  to  my  friends,  as  an 
appropriate  watchword  the  formula  of  a  national  minimum.  In 
concrete  terms,  I  understand  that  to  mean  that  we  ought  not 
to  be  content  until  every  British  citizen — man,  woman,  and  child — 
has  in  possession  or  within  reach  a  standard  of  existence — physical, 
intellectual,  moral,  social — which  makes  life  worth  living,  and  not 
only  does  not  block,  but  opens  the  road  to  its  best  and  highest 
possibilities. 

But  1  am  not  bound  (as  none  of  us  should  be)  to  any  cut-and- dried 
programme.  I  will  give  whole-hearted  support,  reserving  in  regard  to 
particular  measures  complete  freedom  of  judgment  and  action  to  any 
policy  from  any  quarter,  Liberal.  Unionist,  or  Labour,  which  proceeds 
on  these  lines,  and  is  animated  by  this  spirit.  The  best  security  for 
the  successful  prosecution  for  such  a  policy  is  that,  in  accordance  with 
oar  traditions,  it  should  be  subject  to  full  scrutiny  in  the  free 
atmosphere  of  a  representative  House  of  Commons.  For  that  purpose 
it  is  essential  that  every  elector  should  claim  and  should  exercise 
unfettered  liberty  of  choice." — Your  faithful  servant, 

H.  H.  ASQUITH. 

12.    Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Maurice  Debate. 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  speech  at  Huddersfield  on  November  28th, 
took  up  the  point  raised  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Wolverhampton 
about  the  necessity  for  a  reliable  majority  "  that  would  enable  the 
Government  to  escape  a  crisis  "  such  as  that  made  possible  by  the 
"  conspiracy,"  as  Mr.  Lloyd  Georga  called  it,  on  the  Maurice 
debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  May  last.  Mr.  Asquith  said : — 

"If  there  has  been  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government,  I 
suppose  I  must  have  been  the  chief  conspirator,  for  it  was  my  motion 
to  which  reference  is  here  made.  It  was  a  motion  made  by  me,  and  I 
must  say  at  once  that  there  is  no  act  in  the  whole  of  my  Parliamentary 
life,  now  extending  for  more  than  thirty  years,  for  which  I  am  less 
repentant  or  ashamed." — (TT  udders  field,  November  28tk,  1918.) 

After  quoting  what  he  said  in  the  debate  in  the  Commons — that 
he  "  could  not  be  a  party  to  any  proceeding  which  might  have  the 
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effect  of  preventing  those  who  were  responsible  to  the  nation  from 
extricating  the  greatest  of  causes  from  the  gravest  of  perils/'  Mr. 
Asquith  continued : — 

"  And  yet  this  was  the  time  when  I  was  supposed  to  be  hatching  a 
conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government.  I  could  not  go*  back  to  this 
simply  because  a  baseless  charge  has  been  made,  but  because  it  illus- 
trates the  meaning  of  '  a  reliable  majority.'  General  Maurice,  a  most  dis- 
tinguished officer  who  had  been  Director  of  Military  Operations,  one  of 
the  highest  and  most  responsible  posts  in  the  whole  Army,  early  in  May 
wrote  entirely  on  his  own  responsibility  a  letter  challenging  statements 
made  by  Ministers  as  to  the  strength  of  our  Army  in  France.  At  the  end 
of  March  the  Prime  Minister  tells  us  that  this  was  a  crisis  about  unity 
of  command.  It  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  unity  of  command 
in  the  sense  of  a  single  appointment,  and  the  history  of  that  will  have  to 
be  written  some  day.  Unity  of  command  came  into  existence  under  the 
stress  of  battle  a  few  days  after  the  German  offensive  began.  At  the 
time  of  the  Maurice  letter  it  was  an  accomplished  fact,  and  it  had  been 
in  existence  for  nearly  six  weeks.  It  is  a  complete  travesty,  and  I 
venture  to  say  a  grotesque  travesty,  so  say  that  allegation  had  anything 
to  do  with  unity  of  command." — (Huddersfield,  November  28th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith  pointed  out  that  General  Maurice's  allegations  were 
of  a  most  serious  kind.  So  serious  were  they  that  Mr.  Bonar  Law 
announced,  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  they  could  not  leave  the 
allegations  as  they  were ;  they  must  be  inquired  into  by  two  judges. 
The  demand  for  an  inquiry  did  not  come  from  the  Liberals. 
The  inquiry  was  proffered  by  the  Government  themselves.  Mr. 
Asquith  requested  that  instead  of  an  enquiry  being  held  by  two 
judges  it  should  be  held  by  a  small  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  representing  all  parties  in  the  State.    He  continued  : — 

"  Now,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  the  Government,  which 
had  admitted  the  honesty  of  the  inquiry,  should  not  also  have  accepted 
that  mode  of  procedure.  They  proceeded,  most  absurdly,  to  treat  it  as  a 
vote  of  censure.  The  demand  for  an  inquiry,  which  the  Government 
themselves  started  two  days  before,  was  treated  as  amoanting  to  a  vote 
of  want  of  confidence  and  censure,  and  now  we  are  told  that  unless  you 
get  a  pledge-bound  majority  in  the  next  House  of  Commons  the  same 
thing  may  recur.  The  Prime  Minister  is  horrified  that  the  Irish 
Members  were  invited  to  attend  the  division.  Why  not  ?  It  is  a 
question  of  fair  play.  If  the  Government  makes  the  question  of  fair 
play  the  issue  of  confidence  the  responsibility,  and  the  whole  responsi- 
bility, is  theirs.  Just  see  what  that  comes  to.  Anybody  who  allows 
this  Coalition  label  or  ticket  to  be  affixed  to  him  in  the  next  House  of 
Commons  would  have  to  do  without  justice  or  reason,  and  would  have 
to  suppress  his  judgment  and  his  instinct  of  fairness,  otherwise  he  might 
be  told  he  had  betrayed  his  constituents.  I  would  rather  never  sit  in 
the  House  of  Commons  again — much  as  I  prize  it — I  would  rather  not 
sit  there  under  conditions  so  humiliating." — (Huddersfield,  November  28th, 
1918.) 
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13.    Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Rejoinder. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  defended  the  use  of  the  division  011  the 
Maurice  motion  as  a  test  of  loyalty  to  the  Coalition  in  a  speech 
at  Xewcastle-on-Tyne  on  November  29th.  He  recalled  ' '  what 
happened  in  Parliament  "  when  he  was  working  to  secure  unity  in 
the  Allied  strategy — "  every  step  that  I  took  was  criticised,  opposed, 
and  worse."  The  difficulties  were  "  professional  "  (i.e.,  from 
military  sources);  "  a  section  of  the  Tory  Press  was  troublesome  "  ; 
there  were  men  who  said :  "  Here  are  supporters  of  the  Government 
who  are  against  them — this  is  our  chance."  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
continued  : — 

"  So  they  began  to  attack  us,  and  a  section  of  the  Liberal  Party  took 
up  opposition  to  unity  of  command,  and  I  say  without  hesitation  it  was 
because  the  Government  were  in  difficulties  in  trying  to  put  it  through. 
It  was  challenged  once  or  twice  in  Parliament.  The  Government  were 
in  a  precarious  position  over  it.  Ultimately  it  culminated  in  the  Maurice 
debate  with  a  decision  on  a  point  of  confidence.  What  was  the  occasion  ? 
At  the  time  the  German  Army  was  in  the  ascendancy.  One  terrible, 
reeling  blow  had  been  delivered  at  the  British  forces.  They  had  staggered 
back  twenty  miles  under  that  terrible  blow,  and  were  awaiting  another. 
The  Germans  had  accumulated  a  gigantic  army  opposite  the  British 
forces,  intending  to  attack  them.  We  were  engaged  with  all  our  power 
and  strength  in  pouring  men,  munitions,  and  guns  into  France,  and  in 
getting  men  across  the  Atlantic.  That  waft  the  opportunity  that  was 
chosen  to  move  a  vote  practically  of  want  of  confidence  in  the  Govern- 
ment, to  overthrow  them  and  to  persuade  the  Irish  members  to  come 
across  the  Channel  from  their  task" of  refusing  troops  to  help  the  British 
Army.  Why?  If  they  said  the  Government  was  incompetent,  if  they 
said  we  were  not  conducting  the  war  properly,  then  we  had  to  take  that 
risk.  But  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  said  that  in  his  judgment  the  Govern- 
ment was  efficiently  conducting  the  war,  so  that  a  Government  which 
was  efficiently  conducting  the  war  was,  at  the  most  critical  moment  of 
the  war,  to  be  flung  out ;  confidence  given  to  Germany,  confusion  created 
here,  invaluable  time  lost.  Mr.  Asquith  said  last  night  there  was  no 
part  of  his  career  that  he  cared  to  apologise  less  for  than  that,  and  I 
am  asked  why  I  am  opposing  candidates  who  did  that  at  a  critical  moment 
in  the  history  of  the  war.  Is  any  answer  required  beyond  the  fact? 
Everything  that  we  did  in  the  last  two  years  we  would  do  again." — 
(Newcastle-on-Tyne,  November  29th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  added  that  "  the  men  whom  we  [the  Coalition] 
have  appealed  to  the  electorate  to  support  are  the  men  who  have 
given  us  constant  support  during  the  last  two  years* — whether 
Unionist  and  Liberal — and  those  whom  we  cannot  see  our  way  to 
support  are  the  men  who  were  perfectly  prepared  at  a  critical 
moment  to  take  advantage  of  temporary  difficulties  in  order  to 
overthrow  the  Government:  when  they  were  undoubtedly  carrying 
through  the  work  of  the  nation."  "  What  guarantee,"  he  asked,  in 
conclusion,  "  have  we  that  they  will  not  again  take  advantage  of 
our  difficulties  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  carry  through  a  great 
social  reconstructs  ••  policy?" 
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14.    Mr.  Asquith  and  the  Coalition  Pledge 

Mr.  Asquith,  in  a  speech  at  Huddersfield  on  November  28th, 
spake  strongly  about  the  way  in  which  the  organisers  of  the 
Coalition — "  a  conclave  making  a  deal  around  a  table  in  London, 
where  seats  are  bartered  and  candidates  are  ticketed  and  political 
coupons  are  distributed  in  a  fashion  that  recalls  the  palmiest  days 
of  secret  diplomacy  " — have  attempted  to  override  the  choice  of  the 
local  associations  in  the  constituencies.  Huddersfield  itself 
presented  one  of  the  cases  where  a  local  Liberal,  Mr.  Woodhead, 
locally  chosen,  is  being  opposed  by  a  Liberal  not  locally  chosen, 
carrying  the  Coalition  label.  Mr.  Asquith  asked:  "  Why  is  Mr. 
Woodhead  being  opposed?"  and  replied  that  there  was  only  one 
answer : — 

"  He  is  being  opposed  because  he  will  not  pledge  himself  to  run  in 
blinkers,  and  I  regret  to  say  that  this  is  not  an  isolated  case.  Some  of 
the  best  Liberals  I  know,  men  who  have  served  their  country  and  our 
Party  in  Parliament,  men  who  during  the  war,  absenting  themselves 
from  their  Parliamentary  duties  in  deference  to  a  higher  and  a  more 
urgent  call,  have  been  lighting  for  this  country,  these  men  are  being  pro- 
scribed in  the  name  of  what  is  called  a  Coalition,  though  since  the 
withdrawal  of  Labour  that  has  ceased  to  be  its  appropriate  title." — 
(Huddersfield,  November  28th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Asquith  asked  what  these  proscribed  Liberals  had  done  to 
deserve  ostracism  by  the  Coalition,  and  in  some  cases  to  have  a 
Tory  preferred  before  them.  "It  is  not  that  they  oppose,  or  fear, 
as  they  understand  it,  the  Government  of  social  reform .  Their  sole 
offence  is  that  they  refuse  to  bind  themselves  by  a  blind  pledge  in 
advance  to  be  the  docile  items  which  are  needed  to  make  up  what 
is  called  '  a  reliable  majority.'  "    Mr.  Asquith  contiaued: — 

"  The  whole  of  these  proceedings,  the  hurrying  on  of  the  election,  the 
proscription  of  Liberal  candidates,  the  imposing  of  the  Coalition  test, 
raise  serious  isues  which  concern  the  members  both  of  the  electorate  and 
of  Parliament.  Upon  those  issues  I  am  speaking,  as  I  am  entitled  to 
speak,  as  the  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party." — (Huddersfield,  November 
28th,  1918.) 

The  Effect  of  It  All  (1)  on  the  Electorate. 

Mr.  Asquith  spoke  of  the  effect  of  this  way  of  rushing  a  General 
Election  (1)  on  the  Electorate,  (2)  on  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  first  point,  he  said  : — 

"  This  election  is  being  held  under  conditions — it  is  ridiculous  to 
deny  it^which  practically  disfranchise  a  large,  and,  in  my  opinion — I 
have  taken  great  pains  to  ascertain  the  facts — the  considerably  largest 
proportion  of  those  best  entitled  to  vote  and  the  men  who  have  fought 
and  risked  their  lives  for  us.  I  was  told  only  this  morning  by  someone 
well  conversant  with  the  facts  that,  through  nobody's  fault,  except  the 
fault  of  those  who  hurried  on  the  election,  even  the  election  addresses 
of  candidates  which  are  to  be  sent  to  those  absent  fighters  in  the  various 
fields  of  war,  will  never  be  delivered.  If  they  vote  they  will  vote  with 
no  modicum  of  information  as  to  the  issues  at  stake,  and  possibly  not 
even  as  to  the  names  of  the  candidates  whom  they  are  asked  to  select 
between.  As  I  have  said,  a  very  large  proportion  of  them  will  never  be 
able  to  exercise  the  vote  at  all,  and  as  if  that  were  not  bad  enough,  how 
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are  those  who  remain  being  treated  ?  A  very  considerable  proportion 
of  them  will  be  people  who  have  never  voted  before.  But  the  result  of 
the  hall-marking  of  candidates  in  London — to  which  I  see  great  and 
growing  evidence  that  the  electors  are  not  going  tamely  to  submit — will 
be  that  in  a  vast  number  of  cases  there  will  be  three-cornered  and  more 
than  three-cornered  contests.  I  regret  very  much  that  the  House  of 
Commons  did  not  accept  at  any  rate  an  experimental  trial  of  propor- 
tional representation,  but  the  House  of  Commons  did  assent  to  the 
alternative  vote,  which  would  have  delivered  us  from  a  great  manj  of  the 
embarrassments  of  the  present  situation.  What  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  whole  matter  ?  The  new  House  of  Commons  will  start 
with  a  minimum  of  moral  authority — just  because  of  the  absence,  the 
compulsory  abstention,  of  our  soldiers  and  sailors  ;  and,  next,  because 
of  the  presence  in  its  midst  of  a  large  number  of  men  who  are  really  only 
minority  candidates." — (Huddevsfield,  November  28th,  1918.) 

(2.)  On  the  House  of  Commons. 

Speaking  on  the  effect  of  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  Parlia- 
mentary authority,  Mr.  Asquith  said  : — 

"Assuming  these  tactics  succeed,  no  doubt  you  will  obtain  what  is 
called  a  reliable  majority.'  Criticism,  we  are  told,  is  then  to  be  left  in 
some  undefined  manner  to  the  experts,  how  chosen,  how  authorised, 
and  with  what  credentials  we  do  not  know.  Why,  gentlemen,  even 
in  the  Parliament  which  has  just  come  to  an  end,  even  in  this 
Parliament,  the  advantage  of  free  criticism  has  been  illustrated 
abundantly  over  and  over  again  during  the  Session  which  has  just  come 
to  an  end.  Three  Government  measures  were  discussed  dealing  with 
very  important  matters — one  with  housing,  one  with  emigration, 
another  with  pensions.  The  one  dealing  with  emigration  was  riddled 
until  it  disappeared,  and  the  other  two  were  turned  inside  out  and 
upside  down  by  the  free  exercise  of  Parliamentary  criticism.  If  you 
have  a  gagged  and  fettered  House  of  Commons  you  have  lost  the  only 
safeguard  which  our  Constitution  presents  for  the  intelligent  revision 
of  the  proposals  of  the  Government  of  the  day.  We  have  been  fighting 
for  liberty  abroad.  Are  we  going  to  have  it  murdered  or  stifled 
here  at  home?  " — (Huddergfield,  November  28th,  1918.) 

The  Liberal  Idea  :  Freedom  the  Basis. 
Mr.  Asquith  stated  Liberal  policy  towards  the  Coalition  in  these 
words  : — 

We  will  support  with  a  whole  heart,  and  with  no  reservations,  a  pro- 
gressive policy,  but  for  all  the  reasons  I  have  given  you,  and  for  others 
which  I  may  state  before  the  elections  are  over,  in  my  judgment,  my 
considered  judgment,  based  upon  the  experience  of  a  lifetime,  and  given 
to  you  with  all  the  authority  I  may  possess  as  your  chosen  leader  for 
ten  years  we  should  return  to  the  new  Parliament  a  body  of  Independent 
Liberals,  fettered  by  no  pledges,  to  think  free,  to  speak  free,  to  act,  we 
believe  not  in  the  party  sense,  but  in  a  larger  and  a  higher  sense. 

That  is  what  this  war  has  been  waged  and  won  for,  the  principles 
and  the  purposes  which  are  the  lifeblood  of  our  creed,  for  putting  down  • 
the  mighty  from  the  seat  of  unearned  and  irresponsible  privileges,  for 
exalting  the  humble  and  downtrodden,  for  creating  a  new  world  of  equal 
rights  and  opportunities,  in  which  justice — universal  justice— will  no 
tangei  be  a  phrase  but  a  realised  fact. 
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"  You  cannot  have  equality,  you  cannot  have  justice,  unless  you  have 
that  which  is  the  basis  of  both,  unless  you  have  freedom — freedom  not 
merely  in  the  negative  sense,  which  means  only  the  abolition  of  artificial 
and  conventional  restraint,  but  in  the  positive  sense,  in  which  it  means 
freedom  for  communities,  for  classes,  for  individuals  in  the  fullest 
measure,  power  of  initiative,  of  determination,  and  of  progress. 

"  This  is  to-day,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  Liberal  idea  Let  us  cling 
to  it  and  pursue  it,  not  bowing  the  knee  to  idols.  Let  us  cling  to  it 
through  every  chance  and  change  of  political  fortune — it  is  the  enduring 
promise  of  the  future."— (H udder sfield,  November  28th,  1918.) 

15.    Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  Three  "  Groups." 

A  defence  of  the>  policy  of  the  Coalition,  both  in  its  electioneering 
strategy  and  in  its  administrative  work,  was  contained  in  the  speech 
(from  which  we  have  quoted  already  at  page  603)  delivered  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  November  29th.  He 
spoke  of  "  the  three  choices  before  the  constituencies  "  : — 

"  You,  the  electors,  might  choose  a  Government  run  by  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  and  Mr.  Henderson — and  there  is  another  gentleman  in  the 
party  who  is  a  very  prominent  member,  a  gentleman  who  said  he  wanted 
to  '  see  Buckingham  Palace  to  let. '  I  believe  he  is  a  candidate.  There 
is  one  group,  the  second  group — and  I  won't  say  a  word  about  them — 
they  are  old  colleagues  of  mine — which  is  led  by  Mr.  Asquith  and  his 
friends.  The  third  group  is  that  which  is  led  by  the  present  Govern- 
ment. With  any  reconstruction  which  may  be  necessary  owing  to  the 
termination  of  the  war  those  are  the  three  groups  from  which  the  country 
will  choose  its  Executive  at  the  coming  election.  It  is  no  use  saying 
that  it  is  quite  sufficient  for  the  electorate  to  pledge  itself  to  a  particular 
policy.  Believe  me,  it  is  not  policy  merely  that  counts ;  it  is  the  people 
who  are  called  upon  to  carry  it  out.  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
there  is  any  other  alternative  to  these  three  groups.  If  there  is,  I  have 
never  heard  of  it,  and  if  there  is  a  better  one  I  can  assure  you  we  should 
gladly  retire  in  its  favour." — (Newcastle-on-Tyne,  November  29th,  1918.) 
Mr.  Asquith:  A  Personal  Note. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  developed  a  plea  that  the  electors  should 
' '  choose  wisely, ' '  and  having  chosen  should  support  their  choice 
because  "  an  unstable  legislation  leads  to  confusion  and  to  anarchy. 
For  the  purposes  of  a  stable  Government,"  he  said,  "  he  wanted 
every  party  "  ;  and  here  he  digressed  to  make  a  reference  to  "  my 
own  party"  and  especially  to  "my  old  chief" — Mr.  Asquith. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  : — 

"  I  want  my  own  Party.  We  cannot  do  without  them.  I  have  done 
my  best  to  get  them  all  along.  .  .  .  But  I  carried  along  with  me 
■ats  many  as  J  could,  and  if  they  are  not  all  there  I  am  not  respon- 
sible. We  had  a  speech  last  night  from  my  old  Chief,  and  not 
a  word  will  I  say  which  is  disrespectful  about  him.  I  worked 
in  perfect  amity  and  kindliness  for  ten  years  with  him.  I  never  had  a 
cross  word  with  him — never.  And  let  me  say  at  once,  if  I  did  not  no  doubt 
it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  a  very  good  temper — because 
I  can  be  very  trying  at  times,  even  to  my  best  friends.  But  that  is  the 
fact.  I  never  had  a  personal  quarrel  with  Mr.  Asquith.  I  have  had 
no  feeling  towards  him  except  one  of  the  deepest  regard  and  kindliness." 
— (Newcastle-on-Tyne,  November  29th,  1918.) 
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The  point  Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  took  up  was  the  passage  in 
Mr.  Asquith' s  speech  at  Huddersfield  in  which  the  ex-Prime  Minister 
was  "  rather  scornful  "  of  the  "conversion"  of  the  Tory  Party. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  recalling  that  Mr.  Asquith  in  his  Coalition  had 
nearly  exactly  the  same  associates  as  he  himself  had  now  ("  there 
was  only  one  difference — he  had  Lord  Lansdowne  thought  Mr. 
Asquith  was  not  doing  justice  to  himself  in  taking  the  line  of 
not  trusting  the  Tory  Party.  As  for  himself,  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
said  he  had  had  two  years'  association  with  the  Unionist  Party, 
and  he  did  not  mind  saying  he  "  thought  the  war  had  improved 
their  politics."  Mr.  Lloyd  George  claimed  that  the  progressive 
measures  passed  during  the  last  two  years  were  in  no  way  a  departure 
from  Liberal  and  democratic  principles,  and  he  was  going  to  trust 
the  men  who  had  helped  him  to  carry  through  these  measures  "  until 
I  see  better  reason  than  I  do  now  for  suspecting  them." 


Mr.     Asquith,    speaking    at  Glasgow 
"Blank  Cheques"  (November  1st,  1918): — 

AND  ,:  Our  electorate,  as  you  know,  has  been  more 

"  Blank  Nonsense."  than  doubled,  and  it  is  curious  that  it  should 
be  asked,  if  it  is  to  be  asked,  as  its  first  act 
after  acquiring  enfranchisement  and  becoming  endowed  with  respon- 
sibility, to  draw  a  blank  cheque  upon  the  future." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  the  Central  Hall  (November  16th,  1918) : — 
"It  is  no  use  talking  of  'blank  cheques.'    The  men  who  talk  of 
blank  cheques  are  talking  blank  nonsense." 

Mr.  Bonar  Law,  at  the  Central  Hall  (November  16///,  1918):— 
"The  talk  of  blank  cheques — what  does  it  mean?  We  have  been  told 
that  we  are  going  to  win  power  on  one  issue  to  use  it  for  other  purposes. 
Is  there  anything  immoral  in  going  to  the  people  of  this  country  and 
saying  to  them  : — We  are  going  to  be  faced  with  problems  the  nature  of 
which  we  cannot  foresee,  nor  can  you,  and  we  ask  you  to  give  us 
authority  to  deal  with  them  not  as  delegates,  but  as  the  representatives 
of  the  people  of  this  country?  How  else  can  they  be  dealt  with?  The 
whole  life  of  this  country — its  social  and  its  economic  life — I  will  not  say 
has  been  thrown  out  of  gear,  for  it  is  running  very  well — but  it  is  on  an 
unnatural  and  artificial  basis.  That  has  all  got  to  be  changed,  and  no 
one  can  foresee  to-day  the  exact  nature  of  the  problems  which  will  arise 
or  the  way  in  which  we  are  to  deal  with  them.  We  have  a  vague  idea 
of  what  is  in  front  of  us,  but  that  is  all." 

Sir  John  Simon,  at  the  Caxton  Hall  (November  18th,  1918):— 
"Every  Liberal  earnestly  desires  to  support  the  Prime  Minister's 
programme,  but  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  have  hitherto 
been  poles  asunder  in  nearly  every  domestic,  constitutional,  and  fiscal 
controversy,  and  they  now  claim  that  we  should  be  pledged  to  their 
joint  solution  of  what  Mr.  Bonar  Law  describes  as  'problems  the  nature 
of  which  we  cannot  foresee.'  And  then  the  Prime  Minister  says  it  is 
nonsense — '  blank  '  nonsense— to  talk  about  blank  cheques!  The  point 
js  not  merely  that  we  do  not  know  how  much  the  cheque  is  for,  but 
we  do  not  even  know  in  whose  favor  the  cheque  is  to  be  drawn." 
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New  Publications. 

[When  Post  Free  prices  are  given  the  publication  can  be  obtained 
at  that  price  from  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parlia- 
ment Street,  London,  S.W .  1.] 


Liberal  Policy  in  the  Task  of  Political  and  Social  Reconstruction. 

With  Foreword  by  the  Right  Hon.  H.  H.  Asquith,  M.P. 

(London:  Liberal  Publication  Department.)     Price  2s.  6d. 

net;  post  free,  2s.  9d. 
Every  Liberal  ought  to  make  a  point  of  carefully  studying  this 
timely  volume,  for  its  sixteen  articles  deal  authoritatively  with  the 
various  problems  of  the  day.  The  authors  of  the  articles  are  well- 
known  Liberals,  and  the  opinions  they  express  are-  entitled  to  be 
earnestly  considered.  Apart  from  reconstruction  topics,  there  is 
one  on  Liberal  preparedness  for  war  which  is  of  especial  importance. 
The  commendation  by  Mr.  Asquith  is  well  deserved.  The  book, 
which  is  fully  indexed,  can  be  obtained  in  quantities  of  not  less  than 
ten  copies  at  2s.  per  copy  post  free. 


Woodings's  Conduct  and  Management  of  Parliamentary  Elections. 
Sixth  Edition  by  H.  F.  Oldman  and  J.  Manus.  (London: 
Liberal  Publication  Department.)    Price  6s.  net;  post  free, 

6s.  6d. 

Woodino-s's  Guide  is  regarded  as  a  standard  work,  and  the  new 
edition  will  be  welcomed.  Eight  years  have  passed  since  the  fifth 
edition  was  published,  and  during  that  interval  much  has  happened 
in  the  region  of  electoral  law  and  practice.  The  Reform  Act  has 
revolutionised  matters,  and  it  was  essential  that  a  new  edition  of  the 
work  should  be  prepared.  Messrs.  Oldman  and  Manus  have 
discharged  that  task  with  care  and  ability,  and  political  workers 
will  hail  this  fruit  of  their  experience. 


Proceedings   of  the   General   Committee   of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  at  Manchester,  September  26th  and  21th,  1918. 
(London :  Liberal  Publication  Department.)    Price   Is.  6d. 
net;  post  free,  Is.  3d. 
This   neatly   produced   volume  contains   the  resolutions  and 

speeches  of  the  Conference,  including  that  delivered  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

It  is  well  indexed,  and  can  be  procured  at  Is.  post  free  for  quantities 

of  not  less  than  ten  copies. 


Parliamentary  Elections.    By  J.  Renwiek  Seager,  C.B.E.    (London  : 
(P.  S.  King  &  Son  Ltd.)    Price  5s.  net;  post  free,  5s.  3d. 
This  little  work  deals  with  the  effect  of  the  Reform  Act  on 
elections,  and  the  fact  that  Mr.  Seager  is  its  author  will  suffice  as  a 
commendation.    It  is  capably  written  and  should  prove  very  useful. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The  Liberal  Year  Book  for  1919  is  now  in  the  Press,  and  will 
be  published  immediately.  It  will  contain,  in  addition  to  the  features 
which  have  established  the  Year  Book  as  at  once  the  best  and 
cheapest  political  work  of  reference,  a  complete  Poll  Book  of  the 
results  of  the  General  Election,  and  a  series  of  valuable  statistical 
tables  on  the  polling  and  on  the  new  electorate. 


The  demand  for  our  new  revised  edition  of  Wooding 's  Conduct 
and  Management  of  Parliamentary  Elections  (revised  by  H,.  F.  Old- 
man  and  J.  Manns)  has  completely  exhausted  the  Sixth  Edition.  A 
new  edition,  further  revised,  will  be  prepared  at  a  convenient 
moment. 


The  present  issue  of  the  Liberal  Magazine  is  completing  Volume 
XXVI.  Bound  copies  of  the  volume  will  be  available  shortly.  The 
Index  to  Volume  XXVI.  is  in  preparation.  A  copy  will  be  sent 
post  free  to  any  subscriber  on  application  to  the  Liberal  Publication 
Department,  42,  Parliament  Street,  S.W.  1. 
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THE  DIARY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


(1)  Viscount  Grey  on  War  Memorials. 

"Not  long  ago  we  were  told  that  we  should)  imitate  certain  German 
organizations,  such  as  State  education  on  the  utilitarian  side,  and  that 
this  country  was  lagging  behind.  If  we  Siave  lagged  behind  let  us  make 
up  for  it,  but  let  us  ibear  in  mind  when  we  come  to  a  memorial  of  the 
war,  the  lesson  that  Germany  has  been  taught.  Never  lias  there 
been  so  great  a  struggle,  and  never  has  there  been  such  an  accumulation 
of  forces  by  Germany,  who  thought  she  could  not  be  overcome.  Never 
has  there  been  a  more  complete  defeat  so  far  as  the  calculations  of 
Germany  were  based  on  material  forces.  But.  she  left  out  of  account  the 
moral  influence  and  the  spiritual  strength  of  the  nation  she  was  going  to 
oppose.  She  did  not  realize  how  hopeless  were  material  forces  when 
set  against  the  moral  and  spiritual  influences  of  the  world.  That 
ought  to  make  us  think  whether  it  (a  war  memorial  at  Winchester)  must 
not  be  something  that  would  continue  the  influence  which  was  so  largely 
due  to  the  buildings  of  the  past." 

(2)  Sir  E.  Geddes  on  the  Blockade  of  Germany. 

"  The  blockade  is  what  crushed  the  life  out  of  the  Central  Empires. 
That  blockade  was  exercised  by  another  little  advertised  power — the 
10th  Cruiser  Squadron,  the  name  oi  which  will  go  down  to  history  with 
very  great  credit.  The  10th  Cruiser  Squadron,  with  its 
famous  cruiser,  the  flagship  Atsatzan,  from  1914  to  1917,  held 
the  800  miles  stretch  of  grey  sea  from  the  Orkneys  to 
Iceland.  In  those  waters  they  intercepted  115,000  ships  taking 
succour  to  our  enemies,  and  they  did  that  almost  under  Arctic 
conditions,  and  mainly  in  the  teeth  of  storm  and  blizzard,  and  out  of 
that  15,000  they  missed  just  4  per  cent.,  a  most  remarkable  achievement 
under  impossible  conditions.  Behind  the  blockade  was  the  Grand 
Fleet,  the  fulcrum  of  the  whole  of  the  sea  power  of  the  Allies.  If  ever 
testimony  were  needed  of  the  value  of  sea  power,  I  can  give  it.  In 
every  individual  case  when  an  armistice  was  signed  by  our  enemies,  and 
in  one,  if  not  two  cases,  before,  the  one  cry  that  they  took  up  was 
'  Release  the  blockade.'  " 

(3)  Lord  Reading  on  Punishment  for  German  Inhumanity  to  Prisoners. 

"  We  must  take  care  that  whatever  happens  in  the  future  we  bring  to 
justice  those  men  who  have  really  stigmatized  themselves  as  brutes  in 
the  way  in  which  they  have  treated  our  prisoners  of  war.  I  think  it 
would  be  intolerable  in  a  country  which  has  been  fighting  for  justice, 
which  loves  justice,  that  there  should  be  failure  to  bring,  so  far  as  we 
can,  those  men  £o  justice,  not  merely  those  who  have  actually  done 
the  acts,  but  those  who  are  really  responsible  for  committing  the 
crimes." 

(4)  Sir  E.  Ceddes  on  the  Debt  to  Merchant  Seamen. 

"At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  Koyal  Navy  had  in  it  145,000  men. 
To-day  it  had  440,000,  and  most  of  them  had  come  from  the  Mercantile 
Marine.  During  the  war  2,475  merchant  ships  had  been  sunk  under 
their  crews  by  enemy  action,  and  an  additional  670  fishing  vessels,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  3,145  crews  that  were  left  to  drift.  The  Merchant  Service 
had  lost  over  15,000  'nen,  a  very  big  toll,  which  showed  the.  great 
debt  we  owed  to  it." 
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THE  DIAEY  OF  THE  MONTH. 


1918. 

November  30.— General  Election— Speeches  by  Mr.  Barnes  at 
Netherton;  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  at  Brank- 
some  ;  Mr.  Shortt  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
Sir  John  Simon  at  Stoke  Newington ; 
Mr.  Hodge  at  Sheffield ;  Mr.  Henderson 
at  Oldham  ;  Sir  E.  Carson  at  Belfast. 

December  2.— General  Election— Speeches  by  Mr.  Hodge  at 
Kidderminster;  Sir  A.  Geddes  at  Old 
Basing  ;  Mr,  Runciman  at  Dewsbury  ;  Sir 
F.  E.  Smith  at  Liverpool. 

(1)  Viscount  Grey  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall  on  War 

Memorials. 

Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  Australia  House  on 

Australia  and  the  War. 

„  3. — General  Election— Speeches  by  Mr  Asquith  at 
Edinburgh  ;  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  Bootle ; 
Dr.  Macnamara  at  Walworth  ;  Mr.  H.  A.  L. 
Fisher  at  Manchester. 

„  4. — General  Election — Speeches  by  Mr.  Churchill  at 
Dundee  ;  Mr.  Long  at  Trowbridge  ;  Sir  A. 
Geddes  at  Reading;  Sir  A.  Stanley  at 
Ashton-under-Lyne ;  Sir  E.  Geddes  and 
Dr.  Macnamara  at  Peckham  ;  Mr.  Runci- 
man at  York ;  Lord  Finlay  at  Ilford  ;  Mr. 
Henderson  at  Derby ;  Lord  Chaplin  at 
Spalding ;  and  Mr.  McKenna  at  Pontypool. 

(2)  Sir  E.  Geddes  at  the  Grosvenor  Galleries  on 

Sea-Power  in  the  War. 

5. — General  Election — Speeches  by  Mr.  Asquith  at 
Hull ;  Mr.  Churchill  at  Dundee ;  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Long  at 
Caxton  Hall,  Westminster  ;  Dr.  Addison  at 
Haggerston  ;  Sir  John  Simon  at  Waltham- 
stow ;  Lord  R.  Cecil  at  Letchworth ;  Mr. 
Clynes  at  Canning  Town. 

(3)  Lord  Reading  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  on  German 

Brutalities  to  Prisoners. 

(4)  Sir  E.  Geddes  at  io,  Downing  Street,  on  our 

Debt  to  Merchant  Seamen. 
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(1)  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  the  "  Side  Shows/' 

"  The  tim«  came  when  Germany  began  to  realize  that  her  sub- 
marine campaign  had  failed,  and  hope  went  out  of  her  heart.  Despair 
came  in,  her  moral  began  to  be  shaken,  and  she  saw  nothing  but  dense 
blackness  around  her,  and  it  was  the  beginning  of  the  defeat — the  be- 
ginning of  the  sense  of  defeat  in  Germany.  Those  who  organized  that, 
not  merely  the  seamen  who  carried!  it  out  but  those  who  organized  it 
behind,  are  deserving  of  the  gratitude  of  their  country.  We  had  to 
take  great  risks.  I  will  tell  you  one  risk  we  had  to  take.  You  heard  a 
good  deal  of  the  side-shows  I  will  tell  you  what  these  side-shows  were. 
Mesopotamia,  Palestine.  The  East  to  these  gentlemen  was  a  side-show. 
Our  prestige  in  the  East  was  a  mere  little,  insignificant  con- 
sideration. The  Balkans  a  side-show.  And  they  said  to  us, 
'  If  you  want  to  defeat  the  submarines,  take  your  troops  away  from 
these  side-shows.  You  are  wasting  your  ships.  You  are  running  risks. 
Bring  them  home.'  Supposing  we  had  done  it,  BuUjgaria  would  not 
have  gone  out.  There  would  have  been  no  one  to  attack  her,  and  even 
King  Ferdinand  would  have  been  brave  if  there  had  been  no  one  to 
attack  him.  He  was  a  hero  everywhere  except  on  the  battlefield. 
Turkey  would  not  have  been  broken.  We  should  have  had  to  abandon 
Mesopotamia  with  all  the  disastrous  effect  upon  our  prestige  in  the 
East,  and  prestige  stands  for  muoh  in  government  in  the  East.  We 
should  have  probably  been  doing  our  best  to  defend  Egypt  against 
Turkish  attacks,  perhaps  successfully,  perhaps  not,  and  our  road  to  the 
East  must  have  been  cut  off  if  all  the  troops  had  been  taken  away 
from  the  side-shows.  Bulgaria  would  not  have  fallen.  Turkey 
would  not  have  fallen.  Austria  fell  when  she  found  that  the  back 
door  had  been  shattered  by  the  Allied  troops.  She  was  all  right  as 
long  as  she  was  facing  Italy  alone  with  great  Alpine  mountains  behind 
to  help  her,  but  when  she  saw  hundreds  of  miles  of  a  door  opened 
behind  her,  Austria  said,  '  It  is  over.'  If  we  had  dropped  the 
sdde-shows  it  would  not  have  been  over  to-day." 

(2)  Mr.  Asquith  on  the  New  Orientation  in  World  Politics. 

"  We  must  not,  particularly  at  this  moment,  lose  eight  of  the  signi- 
ficance of  President  Wilson's  visit.  It  marks  a  new  orientation  in  the 
politics  of  the  world.  So  far  as  those  politics  are  concerned,  there  are 
no  longer  separate  hemispheres.  In  a  sense  it  may  almost  be  said  that 
Europe  has  become  a  geographical  expression.  Separate  races,  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  powers,  self-governing  and1  self-determined  units 
remain,  iand>  must  remain,  but  for  certain*  great  and'  permanent  pur- 
poses the  world  is  now  one.  Those  purposes  will  not  only  not  have  been 
achieved,  but  there  will  be  no  solid  advance  towards  their  achieve- 
ment unless,  before  President  Wilson's  return,  a  League  of  Nations 
has  begun  to  be  translated  from  a  formula  into  a  fact.  .  .  .  What  is 
needed  above  all  and  before  all  is  a  true  sense  of  perspective.  There 
are  cross-currents,  there  are  rocks,  and  there  are  shallows  to  be  navi- 
gated, even  if  the  sky  is  fair  and  the  winds  are  favourable, 
before  the  vessel  could  be  in  sight  of  port.  In  my  judgment  the  best 
security  against  the  dangers  which  beset  the  coming  Conference  is  the 
maintenance  in  its  fullest  and  freest  6ense  of  a  real  understanding 
between  ourselves  and  the  United'  States." 

(3)  Mr.  Asquith  on  Lord  Roberts's  Scheme  for  Home  Defence. 

"Lord  Roberts's  scheme  would  have  had  no  effect  whatever  in  in- 
creasing our  efficiency  for  war.  It  was  intended  for  invasion,  and  we 
were  never  in  danger  of  that." 
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December  6.— General  Election— Mr.  Barnes  at  Glasgow;, 
Mr.  McKenna  at  Pontnewydd;  Sir  John 
Simon  at  Manchester ;  Sir  L.  Worthington- 
Evans  at  Colchester;  Sir  A.  Geddes  at 
Plymouth  ;  and  Dr,  Addison  at  Shoreditch, 

Lord  Finlay  at  Oxford  on  Punishment  for  German 
Atrocities. 

7.— General  Election— Speeches  by  (1)  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  at  Leeds ;  (2)  Mr.  Asquith  at  Roch- 
dale ;  Mr.  Runciman  at  Oldham  ;  Sir  A. 
Stanley  at  Ashton-under-Lyne  ;  Sir  John 
Simon  at  York  ;  Lord  Crewe  at  Wallasey; 
Mr.  Henderson  at  Cardiff ;  Mr.  A.  Samuel 
at  Cleveland  ;  Lord  Selborn  at  Eastbourne  ; 
and  Lord  R.  Cecil  at  Hitchin. 

n  9. — General  Election — Speeches  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  at  the  Queen's  Hall  (Women  only) ; 
Mr.  Asquith  at  Lincoln  ;  Mr.  Barnes  at 
Glasgow;  Mr.  Long  at  Swindon;  Sir  E. 
Geddes  at  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Addison  at 
Haggerston ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  at  Nor- 
wich ;  and  Sir  F.  E.  Smith  at  Liverpool. 

10 — General  Election— Speeches  by  Mr.  Asquith  at 
Nottingham  ;  Mr.  Churchill  at  Dundee  ; 
Mr.  Clynes  at  Hull ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
Birmingham  ;  Mr.  Barnes  at  Glasgow  ;  Sir 
E.  Carson  at  Belfast;  and  Mr.  Long  at 
Oxford. 

n  11.— General  Election — Speeches  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  at  Bristol ;  (3)  Mr.  Asquith  in  East 
Fife  ;  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  Mile  End ;  Lord 
Grey  at  Dewsbury;  Dr.  Addison  at  Hox- 
ton ;  Sir  John  Simon  at  Walthamstow ; 
Sir  E.  Carson  at  Belfast ;  Mr.  Churchill  at 
Dundee ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham  ; 
and  Sir  Gordon  Hewart  at  Leicester. 

Dr.  Addison  at  the  Aldwych  Club  on  Demobiliza- 
tion. 
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(1)  Mr.  Churchill  on  the  Fruits  of  Gallipoli. 

"  The  feeling  of  what  might  have  been  is  intensely  painful  to  all  who 
have  lived  through  that  event.  It  will  be  the  wonder  of  posterity  that 
when  an  operation  of  that  kind  was  launched  and  undertaken  there  was 
-not  from  every  part  of  the  Allied  world  a  universal  movement  to  carry 
lit  through  to  a  triumphant  conclusion.  But  when  we  turn  our  minds 
from  what  might  have  been  achieved  to  what  actually  was  achieved, 
then  we  find  much,  as  General  Birdwood  has  pointed  out,  that  may 
comfort  us  and  even  encourage  us.  After  all,  we  missed  the  biggest 
thing  in  the  war  ;  but,  although  we  did  not  succeed  in  gaining  the 
'astonishing  results  which  would  have  flowed  from  success,  the  event  was 
one  which  from  almost  every  point  of  view  was  fruitful,  and  played  a 
definite  part  in  th?.  attainment  of  the  final  result.  As  the  General  has 
pointed  out,  ana  no  one  has  more  right  to  speak  with  authority  than  he, 
the  heart  and  soul  were  knocked  out  of  the  Turkish  Armies  by  that 
British  and  Australian  Force  which  landed  on  the  Gallipoli  Peninsula. 
Never  again  was  the  Turk  able  to  ^resent  such  .a  battle  front.  The 
whole  of  his  accumulated  military  strength  was  ruptured  and  shat- 
tered there,  and  what  we  had  to  deal  with  afterwards  in  other  theatres 
was  only  the  leavings,  the  remnants,  broken  and  discouraged  by  the 
main  blow  which  had  been  struck  at  them.  In  the  second  place,  the 
fact  that  Bulgaria  was  prevented  from  joining  the  ranks  of  our  enemies 
from  March  to  September,  1915,  is  one  of  the  utmost  significance,  the 
true  measure  and  importance  of  which  even  yet  it  is  not  possible  to 
judge.  What  the  effect  would  have  been  on  the  Russian  situation, 
already  beginning  to  crumble,  on  the  Rumanian  situation,  on  the  Greek 
and'  the  Serbian  situation,  if  Bulgaria  had  perpetrated  her  act  of  mad- 
ness six  months  earlier  than  she  did,  is  incalculable.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  injuries  which  we  should  have  experienced  during  that  campaign, 
already  for  us  so  formidable  and'  difficult,  would  have  been 
incomparably  gireater  even  than  they  were.  The  British 
Armies  held  the  line  in  those  six  months — the  first  British  Armies,  the 
Armies  raised  by  the  genius  and  prestige  of  Lord  Kitchener — those 
great  British  Armies  came  into  the  field  as  a  new  factor.  But  if  Bulgaria 
had  gone~~foefore  we  had  that  new  million  of  men  available  to  take  their 
part  in  the  struggle,  it  might  well  be  that  disaster  of  an  irretrievable 
character  would  have  overtaken  our  cause.  The  graves  at  Anzac  Cove 
are  now  under  the  protection  of  British  and  Anzac  troops.  In  the  end, 
the  long  arm  of  the  British  Empire  has  had  nothing  denied  to  it,  and 
there  are  scarcely  any  graves  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  lie  about 
the  battlefields  of  the  great  war  upon  which  we  may  with  more  con- 
fidence write  the  letters  '  Not  in  vain '  than  on  those  graves  at 
Anzac." 

f(2)  Lord  Devonport  on  Control  by  Government  Departments. 

"  Control  was  exercised  in  the  main  by  Departments  and  through 
individuals  lacking  experience  of  the  very  things  which  they  were  con- 
trolling, and  lacking  in  that  direct  incentive  which  was  the  great  essen- 
tial in  the  successful  conduct  of  business.  So  long  as  Government  con- 
trol was  exercised  there  was  always  what  he  might  ( call,  without 
offence,  the  dead  hand.  Government  control  was  presumed  to  be  in  the 
interests  of  the  community  at  large,  but  the  full  burden  of  its  defects, 
the  heavily  increased  costs  inherent  to  it,  must  fall  finally  on  the  con- 
sumer. The  prices  of  commodities  had,  in  fact,  been  enhanced,  not 
merely  by  grave  natural  causes,  but  in  many  cases  by  the  action  of 
the  Government  itself,  he  supposed  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  the 
war.  Take  the  case  of  shipping  freights.  Up  to  a  certain  point  the 
•ships  were  free,  and  the  public  got  the  idea  that  the  shipowner  was 
doing  extremely  well,  amdl  he   was  called  a  'profiteer.'      When  the 
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1918. 

December  12.— General  Election — Speeches  by  Mr.  Asquith  in 
East  Fife ;  Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  Glasgow; 
Mr.  Clynes  at  Nottingham ;  Mr.  Shortt  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne ;  Sir  A.  Geddes  at 
Basingstoke  ;  Mr.  McKenna  at  Blaenavon 
Sir  F.  E.  Smith  at  Birkenhead;  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  Handsworth;  Mr.  Churchill 
at  Dundee;  Mr.  Hodge  at  Gorton;  Mr. 
Prothero  at  Bath ;  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  at 
Middleton  ;  and  Dr.  Addison  at  Shoreditch. 

„  1 3.— General  Election— Speeches  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
at  Camberwell ;  Mr.  Asquith  in  East  Fife  ; 
Mr.  Bonar  Law  at  Glasgow  ;  Mr.  Churchill 
at  Dundee ;  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birming- 
ham ;  Mr.  Long  at  Holloway,  Sir  F.  E. 
Smith  at  Widnes ;  Lord  R.  Cecil  at  Hitchin  ; 
Dr.  Addison  at  Shoreditch  ;  Sir  A.  Geddes 
at  Andover ;  and  Mr.  Clynes  at  East  Ham. 

16.  — (1)  Mr.  Churchill  at  the  Connaught  Rooms  on 

the  Fruits  of  Gallipoli. 

17.  — (2)  Lord  Devonport  at  the  Imperial  Commercial 

Association  on  the  Control  of  Trade. 

19.— Mr.  W.  M.  Hughes  at  Australia  House  on 

Demobilization. 

„  20.— Lord  Weir  at  Manchester  on  the  Future  of 
Flying. 

27.  — President  Wilson  at  Buckingham  Palace  on 

Peace. 

28.  — President  Wilson  at  the  Guildhall  on  Peace. 
30.— President  Wilson  at  Manchester  on  Peace. 


Government  elected  to  take  over  the  control  of  all  ships,  we  thought 
that  vsould  bring  the  system  of  'profiteering'  to  an  end.  But  there 
were  many  examples  in  which  the  Government  had  increased  freights 
enormously  since  they  had  had  control  of  shipping.  All  that  finally 
percolated  down  to  the  consumer,  the  individual,  both  in  gross  and  in 
detail.  We  must  restore  a  sound  basis  for  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  The  Government  must  be  induced  or  compelled  to  let  go 
control  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  to  hand  back  to  the 
owners  of  businesses  the  unhampered  sway  which  they  exercised  before 
the  war." 
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I.— IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  great  event  of  the  past  month  has 
Preparing  been  the  United  States  President's  visit  to 
for  Peace.  Europe.  Undeterred  by  having  to  create  a 
new  precedent,  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  first 
^resident  to  leave  the  United  States  during  his  term  of  office.  He 
comes  not  to  take  part  in  the  final  Conference  of  Peace  at  which  its 
terms  will  be  signed,  but  to  confer  with  the  Powers  with  whom  his 
fellow  countrymen  have  fought  as  comrades-in-arms.  We  rejoice 
in  the  magnificently  cordial  and  enthusiastic  welcome  accorded  to 
him  on  his  visit  to  this  country  as  the  guest  of  the  King.  We  see  in 
that  welcome  not  only  a  personal  compliment  to  the  President  and 
a  manifestation  of  good  feeling  between  the  two  great  English- 
speaking  peoples,  but  also  an  approving  tribute  to  Mr.  Wilson's 
Liberal  and  far-sighted  statesmanship.  We  have  won  the  war  and 
we  have  now  to  win  the  peace.  As  the  Prime  Minister  has  said,  we 
want  no  Brest-Litovsk  peace,  but  a  peace  well  and  truly  built  on 
foundations  that  will  stand  the  strain.  The  Allies  are  about  to  meet 
at  Paris  to  confer  as  to  the  terms  of  peace,  and  we  trust  that  the 
British  representatives  will  make  their  first  consideration  the 
rebuilding  of  the  world  on  the  lines  outlined  in  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points.  Indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  they 
will  do  so  since  the  Allies  are  clearly  and  unequivocally  committed 
to  the  Fourteen  Points,  on  the  faith  of  which  the  Armistice  with 
Germany  was  concluded. 
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This  Armistice  is  being  carried  out,  on  the  whole,  without 
difficulty,  and  the  Allied  Armies  of  occupation  are  already  in 
Rhineland.  Germany  is  still  working  out  its  new  constitution,  and 
though  the  task  is  full  of  perils  thus  far  the  German  instinct  for 
orderliness  has  kept  the  extremists  in  check.  Chaos  and  disorder  are 
the  last  things  to  be  desired  in  the  interest  of  an  orderly  and  stable 
European  future. 

The  Armistice  signed  on  November  11th 
The  Armistice      was  for  thirty-six  days,  with  provision  for  a 
Renewed.  renewal.    On  December  14th,  a  Treaty  was 

signed  prolonging  the  Armistice  by  one 
month  to  January  17th,  1919,  which  prolongation  will,  if  the  Allied 
Governments  approve,  be  extended  until  the  conclusion  of  a 
preliminary  peace. 

The  Treaty  stipulates  that  the  carrying  out  of  the  conditions  of 
the  agreement  of  November  11th,  in  so  far  as  the  same  has  not  yet 
been  completed,  shall  be  continued  and  brought  to  a  conclusion 
within  the  period  of  the  prolongation  of  the  Armistice  in  accordance 
with  the  prescriptions  fixed  by  the  International  Armistice  Com- 
mission and  according  to  the  instructions  of  the  Supreme  Command 
of  the  Allies. 

The  following  condition  is  added  to  the  agreement  of  November 
11th:— 

"  The  Supreme  Command  of  the  Allies  henceforth  reserves  the  right, 
should  it  consider  this  advisable  and  in  order  to  obtain  fresh  guarantees, 
to  occupy  the  neutral  zone  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine  north  of  the 
Cologne  bridgehead  and  as  far  as  the  Dutch  frontier.  Notice  of  this 
occupation  will  be  ?iven  six  days  previously  by  the  Supreme  Command 
of  the  Allies." 

Marshal  Foch  announced  at  the  opening  of  the  sitting,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Hoover,  that  the  2,500,000  tons  of  cargo  space  lying 
in  German  ports  must  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the  Allies  to 
supply  Germany  with  foodstuffs.  As  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
expression,  "  the  control  of  the  Allies,"  in  the  sense  that  the  ships 
would  remain  Germany's  property  and  might  be  provided  with 
German  crews,  Marshal  Foch  replied  in  the  affirmative  in  principle. 

Sir  Douglas  Haig's  final  despatch  on  the 
Sir  D.  Haig's      victories  of   1918   was  issued   just  at  the 
Victory  Despatch,  moment  this  number  of  the  Magazine  was 
going  to  press.    It  tells  the  story  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  from  the  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  hostilities  on 
November  11th.    When  the  Armistice  was  signed  the  enemy's  resis- 
tance, Sir  Douglas  Haig  says,  had  been  broken  beyond  possibility  of 
recovery,  and  he  was  compelled  to  a  disorderly  retreat  along  the 
whole  front  of  the  British  Armies.      "  Therefore,  the  enemy  was 
capable  neither  of  accepting  nor  refusing  battle."  A  summary  of  the 
despatch  will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine. 
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A  despatch  from  Major-General  Sir  H.  M. 
Air  Raids   on     Trenchard,   Commanding  the  Independent 
Germany.  Air  Force,  issued  on  January  1st,  contained 

a  truly  wonderful  story  of  the  work  of  that 
branch  of  the  Royal  Air  Force.  The  special  business  of  the 
Independent  Air  Force  was  to  undertake  the  bombing  of  the 
industrial  centres  of  Germany.  It  was  constituted  in  May,  1918, 
and  in  the  five  months  of  its  operations  before  hostilities  ceased  it 
dropped  550  tons  of  bombs  on  aerodromes  and  industrial  centres  in 
the  enemy's  country. 

General  Trenchard  makes  known  that  from  the  moment  it  was 
constituted  the  Independent  Air  Force  steadily  developed  its  work 
according  to  tne  machines  at  its  disposal.  A  programme  for 
bombing  German  towns  at  long  range  was  arranged,  and  especially 
for  bombing  Berlin.  The  German  capital  had  a  narrow  escape.  A 
group  was  formed  for  this  particular  job,  and  the  group  received 
the  machines  capable  of  carrying  out  the  job  only  at  the  end  of 
October.  All  ranks  worked  night  and  day  in  order  to  get  the 
machines  ready  for  the  attack,  and  they  were  completed  tlhree  days 
before  the  Armistice.  The  attacking  group  were  waiting  only  for 
suitable  weather  when  the  Armistice  was  signed. 

No  words  can  pay  adequate  tribute  to  the  magnificent  courage 
of  the  airmen  engaged  in  the  work.    General  Trenchard  says: — 

"  There  were  oases  in  which  a  squadron  lost  the  greater  part  of  its 
machines  on  a  raid,  but  this  in  no  wise  damped  the  other  squadrons' 
keenness  to  avenge  their  comrades,  and  to  attack  the  same  target  again 
and  at  once.  It  is  to  this  trait  in  the  character  of  the  British  pilots 
that  I  attribute  their  success  in  bombing  Germany,  as  even  when  a 
squadron  lost  the  greater  part  of  its  machines,  the  pilots,  instead  of 
taking  it  as  a  defeat  for  the  Force,  at  once  turned  it  into  a  victory  by 
attacking  the  same  targets  again  with  the  utmost  determination.  They 
were  imbued  with  the  feeling  that,  whatever  their  casualties  were,  if  they 
could  help  to  shorten  the  war  by  one  day  and  thus  save  many  casualties 
to  the  Army  on  the  ground,  they  were  only  doing  their  duty." 
General  Trenchard  adds  that  lie  never  saw,  even  when  our  losses 
were  heaviest,  any  wavering  in  the  determination  of  our  men  to 
get  well  into  Germany, 


In  an  address  to  Congress  on  December 
America's  War     2nd,  President  Wilson  gave  some  details  of 
Effort.  the  movements  of  American  forces  across  the 

Atlantic.  A  year  ago,  he  said,  the  United 
States  had  sent  145,918  men  overseas.  Since  then  they  had  sent 
1,950,513,  an  average  of  162,542  each  month,  the  number,  in  fact, 
rising  in  May  last  to  245,951,  in  June  to  278,760,  in  July  to  307,182, 
and  continuing  to  reach  similar  figures  in  August  and  September — 
in  August  289,570,  and  in  September  257,438.    No  such  movement 
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of  troops  ever  took  place  before  across  3,000  miles  of  sea,  followed  by 
adequate  equipment  and  supplies,  and  carried  safely  through  extra- 
ordinary dangers  which  were  alike  strange  and  infinitely  difficult 
to  guard  against.  In  all  this  movement  only  758  men  were  lost  by 
enemy  attack,  630  of  whom  were  upon  a  single  English  transport 
which  was  struck  near  the  Orkney  Islands. 


The  American  Navy  having  finished  its 
"  Comrades          work  in  European  waters,  has  returned  home. 
of  the  Mist."       Before  the  detachment  of  the  American  Sixth 
Battle  Squadron   which  was  privileged  to 
witness  the  surrender  of  the  German  Fleet,  left,  Admiral  Sir  David 
Beatty  made  a  speech  on  board  the  U.S.S.  Xetv  York,  in  which  he 
warmly  acknowledged  the  services  of  the  American  ships  attached  to 
the  Grand  Fleet.    Admiral  Beatty  said  : — 

'  I  want  first  of  all  to  thank  you,  Admiral  Rodman,  the  captainsr 
officers,  and  ships'  companies  of  this  magnificent  squadron,  for  the 
wonderful  co-operation  and  loyalty  you  have  given  me  and  my  admirals 
and  the  assistance  you  have  given  us  in  every  duty  you  had  to  under- 
take. The  support  which  you  have  shown  us  is  that  of  true  comrade- 
ship, and  in  the  time  of  stress  that  is  worth  a  very  great  deal.  As 
somebody  said  the  other  day,  '  Fighting  is  now  over  ;  talking  is  now  to 
begin.'  Therefore  I  do  not  want  to  keep  you  here  any  longer,  but  I 
want  to  congratulate  you  for  having  been  present  upon  a  day  unsur- 
passed in  the  naval  annals  of  the  world.  I  know  quite  well  that  you, 
as  well  as  all  your  British  comrades,  were  bitterly  disappointed  at  not 
being  able  to  give  effect  to  that  efficiency  you  have  so  well  maintained. 
It  was  a  most  disappointing  day.  It  was  a  pitiful  day  to  see  those 
great  ships  coming  in  like  sheep  being  herded  by  dogs  to  their  fold 
without  an  effort  on  anybody's  part,  but  it  was  a  day  everybody  could 
be  proud  of.  I  have  received  messages  from  several  people  offering 
sympathy  to  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  my  answer  was,  '  We  do  not  want 
sympathy.  We  want  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  prestige  of  the 
Grand  Fleet  stood  so  high  it  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  enemy  to 
surrender  without  striking  a  blow.'  I  had  always  certain  misgivings, 
and  when  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  became  part  of  the  Grand  Fleet 
those  misgivings  were  doubly  strengthened,  and  I  knew  then  they  would 
throw  up  their  hands.  Apparently,  the  Sixth  Battle  Squadron  was  the 
straw  that  broke  the  camel's  back.  However,  the  disappointment  that 
the  Grand  Fleet  was  unable  to  strike  their  blow  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world  is  counteracted  by  the  fact  that  it  was  their  prestige  alone  that 
brought  about  this  achievement.  During  the  last  twelve  months  you 
have  been  with  us  we  have  learned  to  know  each  other  very  well.  We 
learned  to  respect  each  other.  I  want  you  to  take  back  the  message 
to  the  Atlantic  Fleet  that  you  have  left  a  very  warm  place  in  the  hearts, 
of  the  Grand  Fleet  which  cannot  be  filled  until  you  come  back  or  send 
another  squadron  to  represent  you.  I  hope,  in  the  sunshine  which 
Admiral  Rodman  tells  me  always  shines  on  your  shores,  you  will  not 
forget;  your  'Comrades  of  the  Mist'  and  your  pleasant  associations 
of  the  North  Sea." 
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IL— OUR  MILITARY  PREPAREDNESS. 
Lord  Haldane's  Army  Scheme. 

In  the  Times  of  December  16th  there  was  a  letter  from  Lord 
Haldane  which  contained  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  the  scheme 
(for  which  he  was  directly  responsible)  under  which  our  Territorial 
Force  and  our  Expeditionary  Force  were  organised.  Lord  Haldane's 
letter,  written  in  reply  to  a  leading  article  in  the  Times,  finally  dis- 
poses of  the  popular  legend  (made  use  of  by  the  National  Unionist 
Association  during  the  General  Election,  see  page  661)  that  when 
the  war  broke  out  we  were  in  a  hideous  condition  of  military  unpre- 
paredness  for  any  war.  The  very  contrary  is  the  fact.  There 
never  was  such  careful  study  of  military  problems  or  such  elaborate 
preparation  for  the  one  emergency  which  then  seemed  probable  as 
in  the  years  between  1906  and  1914.  For  the  first  time  in  our 
history  we  provided  ourselves  with  a  fully  organised  Expeditionary 
Force  and  the  transport  which  was  required  to  take  it  oversea  in  the 
•shortest  possible  time.  For  the  first  time  we  organised  and  equipped 
a  Territorial  Force  for  home  defence  and  the  expansion  of  the  Army 
Dversea.  It  is  quite  true  that  these  preparations,  like  most  others 
'made  by  all  the  nations,  proved  unequal  to  the  great  emergency  of 
tohe  war,  but  they  were  greater  and  more  methodical  than  any  made 
by  any  previous  Government,  and,  together  with  the  immense 
expansion  of  the  Navy  that  took  place  in  the  same  years,  they  repre- 
sented the  utmost  that  was  possible  save  on  the  hypothesis  that  war 
was  absolutely  certain  at  a  fixed  date. 

The  following  are  outstanding  features  of  Lord  Haldane's 
statement : — 

The  Beginning  in  1906. 

"  To  the  main  thesis  of  the  leading  article  on  the  future  of  military 
service,  which  appeared  in  your  issue  of  December  13th,  there  will 
be  general  assent.  That  thesis  is,  in  effect,  that  policy  must 
lie  at  the  foundation  of  military  organisation.  But  those  who  have 
had  to  give  close  study  to  this  principle  ask  for  its  formulation  in  a 
fashion  still  more  precise. 

"  They  insist  that  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  organise  an  Army, 
the  scientific  purpose  for  which  it  is  required  shall  be  ascertained  and 
exactly  defined.  This  was  sought,  to  take  an  example,  in  1906,  when 
"the  plans  were  first  made  for  organising  the  Expeditionary  Force.  It 
was,  indeed,  hoped  earnestly  that  the  existing  peace  would  remain 
unbroken.  But  it  was  held  as  of  high  importance  to  insure  against  a 
conceivable  conflagration.  The  Fleet  was  enlarged  and  the  Navy 
Estimates  were  raised  from  36  millions,  at  which  figure  they  then  stood, 
to  51,  the  figure  to  which  they  were  brought  by  Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr. 
'Churchill.  If  there  were  to  be  a  war  with  Germany  in  which  we  stood 
alone,  our  security  against  invasion  was  decided  by  the  Committee  of 
Imperial  Defence  to  be  ample.  This  conclusion  was  come  to  after  much 
consideration,  and  after  investigating  specific  points  brought  before  it  in 
much  detail  by  Lord  Roberts  and  his  advisers  personally." 
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France  as  a  Factor. 
■•  But  the  paradox  remained  that  if  France  also  were  attacked  along 
with  us,  instead  of  France  being  left  alone,  we  might  be  in  a  less  favour- 
able situation.  For  if  a  successful  invasion  of  that  country  should  give 
Germany  the  Channel  ports  of  France  as  naval  bases,  she  might,  by  the 
use  of  submarines  and  long-range  guns,  seriously  imperil  the  control  of 
the  Channel  by  our  Navy,  and,  as  a  consequence,  our  position  as  an 
island.  Against  this  danger  there  was  only  the  one  way  of  providing. 
If  we  had  a  large  Navy  France  had  a  large  Army.  That  Army  was  not 
quite  sufficient  to  guard  against  attack  along  the  entire  eastern  frontier 
of  France  by  the  still  larger  Army  of  Germany.  But  careful  calculation 
made  by  the  French  General  Staff  and  our  own  showed  that  the  addition 
of  a  comparatively  small  but  very  highly  trained  and  organised  expedi- 
tionary army  from  Great  Britain  to  co-operate  by  defending  the  northern 
portion  of  the  French  frontier  in  conjunction  with  the  French  Armies 
would  be  sufficient,  having  regard  to  the  co-operation  which  was  certain 
of  the  Armies  of  Russia  in  engaging  the  German  Armies  in  the  East. 
To  the  margin  which  Great  Britain  might  possibly  be  thus  asked  to 
provide  an  addition  of  about  60  per  cent,  was  made  for  greater  security 
in  the  plan  as  carried  out  later  on.  We  were  thus  to  put  in  as  our 
contribution,  in  the  event  of  a  war  which  we  intended  to  avert  by  every 
step  in  our  power,  the  greatest  Navy  to  command  the  seas  that  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  and  six  divisions,  in  addition  to  a  cavalry  force,  being  the 
arrny  required  to  make  up  the  requisite  margin  of  military  strength." 

The  Expeditionary  and  Territorial  Forces. 

"  The  Expeditionary  Force  fashioned  for  this  purpose  was  of  a  kind 
different  from  anything  which  this  country  had  ever  possessed  before. 
It  was  organised  for  extremely  rapid  mobilisation  and  concentration,  to 
be  at  least  as  swift  as  that  of  the  Army  of  Germany  ;  and  as  a  means 
to  this  end  its  formations  in  time  of  peace  were  revolutionised  by  being 
given  a  divisional  organisation,  and  by  being  made  in  time  of  peace 
exactly  what  they  would  have  to  be  in  time  of  war.  Its  commanders  were 
also  designated  at  once,  so  that  they  might  in  peace  time  train  the  units 
they  would  command  should  war  unhappily  break  out.  Besides  this, 
all  the  accessories  of  these  divisions  were  brought  up  to  scientifically 
calculated  war  strength. 

"Contrary  to  what  is  popularly  supposed,  the  strength  in  effective 
artillery,  both  horse  and  field,  was  greatly  increased  under  the  guidance 
of  Sir  Douglas  Haig  and  other  members  of  the  General  Staff,  and  the 
exact  guns  and  munitions  which  the  newly-created  General  Staff  then 
asked  for  were  provided.  By  1911  this  had  been  accomplished,  and  the 
reason  for  its  accomplishment  having  been  possible  was  that  the  purpose 
for  which  the  organisation  was  required  had  at  the  outset  been  precisely 
defined.  Expansion  was  provided  for  through  the  medium  of  a  second- 
line  citizen  army — the  Territorial  Force,  with  its  organ  of  county  asso- 
ciations. In  this  way  many,  such  as  physicians  and  surgeons  and  women 
for  nursing  and  V.A.D.  services,  were  brought  in  who  could  not  have 
been  reached  through  compulsory  methods." 

The  Advice  of  the  General  Staff. 
The  article  in  the  Times  suggested  that  we  should  have  been 
better  off  if  we  had  possessed,  instead  of  these  things,  an  army  of  a 
million  meD  ready.  "  Possibly!  "  says  Lord  Plaldane,  who  proceed? 
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to  show  that  to  obtain  such  an  army  a  long  time  for  the  training 
of  officers,  &c.,  and  great  expenditure  of  money  would  have  been 
required.    Lord  Haldane  continues : — 

"At  all  events,  it  was,  on  purely  military  grounds,  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  run  the  risks  attending  such  an  attempt  between  1906  and  1914. 
The  General  Staff  had  advised  to  this  effect,  reluctantly,  I  think,  but 
very  firmly.  They  thought  of  a  pounce  on  us  by  Germany  when  we 
were  changing  horses  while  crossing  the  stream,  and  of  the  excuse  of 
preparations  for  encirclement  which  Germany  would  have  made  to  her 
people.  But  they  would  not  look  as  a  possible  alternative  to  Lord 
Roberts's  plan.  That  was  directed  merely  to  home  defence.  Now,  home 
defence  was  not  the  vital  strategical  question.  It  was  adequately  pro- 
vided for  otherwise,  in  their  view.  Moreover,  Lord  Roberts's  scheme 
did  not  even  profess  to  provide  the  Expeditionary  Army  for  the  Continent 
which  they  regarded  as  the  only  adequate  instrument  for  the  immediately 
possible  strategical  requirement.  That  scheme  would,  besides  this,  in 
all  probability  have  affected  seriously  the  recruiting  for  the  actual 
Expeditionary  Force,  and  for  our  great  oversea  garrisons  for  India  and 
our  Dependencies.  For  these  had  to  be  raised  for  long^  and,  therefore, 
voluntary  service.  We  were  already  so  short  in  our  voluntary  recruits 
that  we  were  driven  to  recognise  that  no  more  than  148  battalions  of  the 
line  could  be  adequately  kept  up,  instead  of  the  existing  156,  which 
were  at  full  establishment  on  paper  only.  The  latter  were  short  of  their 
establishment,  and  eight  of  them  had  actually  to  be  reduced  in  order  to 
enable  the  Adjutant-General  to  provide  full  establishments  for  the 
increased  number  of  battalions  wrich  had  to  be  kept  at  home  in  full 
strength  and  in  constant  readiness  to  form  the  main  structure  of  the 
divisions  of  the  Expeditionary  Force/' 

Difficulties  of  Compulsory  Service. 
"  The  difficulties,  military  as  well  as  other  than  military,  in  the 
way  of  raising  by  compulsion  an  Expeditionary  Force  for  instant  use 
were,  in  the  language  of  a  memorandum  given  to  me  by  the  late  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff,  Field-Marshal  Lord  Nicholson — words  which  lie 
before  me  as  I  write— '  in  my  judgment  insuperable.'  And  yet  that 
very  able  man  would  personally  have  much  liked  compulsory  service 
had  it  been  practicable.  Not  a  single  additional  division  could,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Adjutant-General,  be  got  by  voluntary  enlistment.  That 
had  reached  its  limit.  The  War  Office  had  done  the  best  it  could  when 
its  scheme  was  fully  carried  out,  and  it  had  to  concentrate  on  perfecting 
its  work.  Its  view,  of  course,  was  that  the  real  frontier  which  it  had 
to  defend  'was  the  northern  frontier  of  France,  and  that  it  had  to  do 
its  utmost  within  a  limited  time.  In  the  case  of  France  remaining 
intact  the  sands  of  the  seas  round  these  islands  were  for  protection  by 
the  Navy,  and,  in  the  event  of  chance  raids  escaping  its  net,  for  the 
Territorial  Force-  The  objective  so  defined  differed  toto  coelo  from  that 
of  the  National  Service  League,  which  based  its  scheme  on  the  idea  that 
the  Navy  could  not  be  relied  on  to  make  home  defence  secure,  and  did 
not  direct  its  attention  to  the  after-consequences  in  the  Channel  ports 
of  France  of  what  might  happen  on  the  Belgian  frontier.  For  practical 
purposes  the  two  objectives  were  wholly  inconsistent,  and  we  had  to 
choose  on  which  horse  we  should  ride." 
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A  Report  on  Conscription'. 
u  I  am,  therefore,  unable  to  agree  with  the  suggestion  in  your  article 
that  if  at  some  time  during  the  period  of  the  Governments  of  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Ban^ierman  and  Mr.  Asquith  we  had  adopted  compulsory 
service  we  should  have  been  better  prepared  in  1914.  For  the  reasons 
I  have  given  I  think  that  we  should  have  been  much  worse  prepared, 
and  might  have  lost  the  war.  We  accomplished  exactly  what  we  under- 
took. If  the  margin  by  which  we  succeeded  was  narrow  that  was  not 
our  fault.  There  is  at  least  one  report  on  the  expediency  of  attempting 
a  compulsorily  raised  army,  larger  than  the  Expeditionary  Force  could 
be  made,  a  report  which  must  be  in  the  archives  of  the  General  Staff, 
and  which  was  made  and  signed  by  certain  of  its  most  distinguished 
officers.  It  would  be  interesting  to  the  public  could  this,  which  was 
dated  about  1912,  be  made  available  to  it  to-day." 

No  Miscalculation  on  the  Main  Issue. 

"  No  doubt  we  all  of  us  have  miscalculated  in  a  great  many  details, 
military  and  naval  alike.  But  I  do  not  think  that  either  the  War 
Office  or  the  Admiralty  miscalculated  on  the  main  issues.  On  theee 
issues  it  was  the  great  General  Staff  of  Germany  that  made  an  astounding 
strategical  blunder  in  failing  to  understand  what  it  really  meant  to 
engage  in  war  with  a  Power  which  had  prepared  to  keep  command  of 
the  sea.  The  second  blunder  of  the  German  strategists  lay  in  shrinking 
from  the  bold  attempt  which  it  was  vital  to  them  to  make  of  using 
their  submarines  and  destroyers  to  prevent  the  transport  of  the  Expedi- 
tionary Forre  when  it,  was  mobilised  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  August 
3rd,  1914." 

III.-FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS. 

"  Absolute  freedom  of  navigation  upon  the  seas  outside  territorial 
waters  alike  in  peace  and  war,  except  as  the  seas  may  be  closed  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  international  action  for  the  enforcement  of  international 
covenants." — (No.  2  of  President  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points.) 

In  view  of  the  controversy  about  the  interpretation  of  the 
phrase,  "  the  freedom  of  the  seas,"  we  give  two  important  references 
made  to  the  subject  in  public  speeches  during  the  period  of  the 
General  Election. 

Viscount  Grey. 

'  What  we  have  to  consider  is  what  the  United  States  means,  what 
President  Wilson  means,  by  the  phrase  'freedom  of  the  seas.'  What 
does  it  mean  ?  Does  it  mean  freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of  peace?  If 
BO,  we  agree.  Wherever  the  British  Navy  has  been  in  a  position  to 
exercise  influence  and  power  on  the  seas  in  time  of  peace,  there  it  has 
exercised  that  influence  impartially,  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  all 
nations,  without  distinction.  I  think  that  even  in  the  United  States 
they  have  some  rule  that  foreign  ships  are  not  allowed  to  carry  goods 
between  United  States  j>orts  and  the  Philippines.  Some  other 
countries  have  had  a  rple  of  the  same  kiud.    Well,  we  have  never  had 
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a  rule  like  that.    We  have  been  more  completely  for  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  in  times  of  peace  than  any  other  nation,  and  however  strong  our 
Navy  has  been  we  have  never  varied  in  recent  times  on  that  point,  and 
we  have  used  our  sea-power,  however  great  it  has  been,  for  impartial 
freedom  of  the  seas  ;  for  every  other  nation,  just  as  much  as  for  our- 
selves, in  time  of  peace.    I  think  we  ought  to  receive  a  little  more 
recognition  than  we  do  receive  for  the  fact  that  we  have  never  used 
British  naval  power  in  time  of  peace  to  make  the  use  of  the  sea®  more 
easy  for  ourselves  without  making  it  at  the  same  time  more  easy  for 
others  on  the  same  terms.    If  the  question  is  one  of  freedom  of  the 
seas,  not  in  time  of  peace,  but  in  time  of  war,  then  I  would  say  this. 
The  United  States  in  this  war  has  taken,  as  we  all  know — as  we  all 
most  gratefully  recognize — a  part  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  war 
without  which  we  could  not  have  had  the  success  which  the  Allies  have 
now  won.    You  cannot  emphasise  that  too  much  or  express  too  much 
appreciation  of  it.    Since  the  United  States  entered  the  war  the  United 
States  has  not  only  acquiesced  in,  but,  as  I  believej  has  most  strongly 
co-operated  in  carrying  out  the  blockade  of  Germany.      In  the  early 
stages  of  the  war  it  was  not  so.     Our  blockade  could  not  have  been 
nearly  so  complete,  because  the  United  States  raised  many  questions 
about  it.    But  in  the  later  years  of  the  war  the  blockade  was  made 
complete  with  the  co-operation  of  the  United  States,  and  without  that 
blockade  success  in  the  war  could  not  have  been  won.    Indeed,  without 
that  blockade  Germany  might  have  won   the  war.     Now  supposing 
you  had  this  situation  over  again.    Supposing  you  had  again  to  fight 
a  war  like  this  against  a  Germany  which  had  behaved  in  the  same  way. 
It  is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  United  States  is  going  to  say  that 
there  is  to  be  no  blockade.    It  is  impossible  that  the  United  States 
should  now  take  up  the  line  that  if  you  had  to  deal  with  Germany  over 
again  the  blockade,  which  was  an  essential  of  success,  should  not  be 
allowed.     Why,  that  would  stultify  everything  that  they  have  done 
in  this  war.    I  think  it  is  absolutely  impossible.    I  think  it  really 
an  insult  to  suggest  that  the  United  States  would  in  future  advocate 
any  course  in  a  war  such  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  line  they  have 
taken  in  this  war,  and  that  is  one  of  complete  blockade  of  the  offending 
nation.    If  that  be  so,  do  we  not  come  to  this,  that  probably  what  is 
in  President  Wilson's  mind  is  that  freedom  of  the  seas    should  be 
secured  to  any  nation  which  observes  the    covenant   of  a  League  of 
Nations  ;  and  should   be   denied   to    any  nation   which  breaks  that 
covenant  of  a  League  of  Nations  ?    If  that  be  so,  then  a  League  of 
Nations  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  question.    Freedom  of  the  seas  is 
bound  up  with  the  question  of  a  League  of  Nations,  and  cannot  be 
discussed  apart  from  it.    I  do  not  see  why  this  country  should  not 
accept  the  formula  that  if  a  League  of  Nations  is  formed  there  is  com- 
plete freedom  of  the  seas,  so  long  as  the  covenants  of  the  League  are 
•observed,  but  if  the  covenant  of  the  League  is  broken  then  there  is  no 
freedom  of  the  seas,  and  every  means  is  used  against  the  Power  which 
has  broken  the  covenant." — (Dewsbury,  December  11th,  1918.) 

Admiral  Sir  Rosslyn  Wemyss. 

"Did  our  difficulties  end  with  the  last  gun  fired?  He  was  not  sure. 
He  spoke  as  a  practical  man,  not  as  a  politician.  Success  brought 
difficulties  as  well  as  the  struggle  for  it,  and  among  them  two  questions 
exercised  the  minds  of  men.  The  one  was  '  Freedom  of  the  Seas/  the 
%ther  'A  League  of  Nations.'     The  seas  had  always  been  free  in  peace 
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tune.  But  it  was  difficult  to  imagine  how,  out  of  the  realm  of  the 
idealist,  they  could  be  free  in  war  time.  Far  be  it  from  him  to  belittle 
the  idea  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Sailors  and  soldiers  had  seen  too 
much  of  the  horrors  of  war  not  to  welcome  peace.  He  was  ready  to 
wager  that  if  a  peace  conference  consisted  of  admirals  and  generals, 
then  peace  for  all  time  would  be  assured.  The  idea  of  a  League  of 
Nations  was  not  a  new  one.  At  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  Abbe 
St.  Pierre  put  forward  such  a  project,  but  it  came  to  nothing.  In  1795 
Immanuel  Kant  published  his  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  indeed  the 
Holy  Alliance  originated  in  the  idea.  History  tended  to  show  tthat 
after  such  an  upheaval  as  we  had  passed  through  humanity  tried  to 
find  a  way  to  prevent  a  recrudescence  of  such  wars.  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  human  race  had  yet  arrived  at  such  an  age  when  nations 
would  be  prepared  to  give  up  sovereignty,  and  their  self-government, 
and  put  themselves  into  the  hands  of  an  international  commission. 
If  that  age  had  arrived,  then  they  might  be  assured  of  perpetual  peace  ; 
but  they  could  not  attain  it  quickly,  and  before  them  was  a  time  of 
many  problems.  During  that  time  the  best  guarantee  mankind  had 
been  able  to  devise,  for  the  peace  of  the  world  and  security  of  freedom, 
was  the  power  of  the  British  Navy.  In  all  sincerity  we  could  say  that 
its  power  had  never  been  abused  in  time  of  peace,  and  never  dishonoured 
in  time  of  war." — (Connauaht  Booms,  November  30f/i,  1918.) 


IV.-PRESIDENT  WILSON  AND  PEACE. 

President  Wilson  crossed  the  Atlantic  early  in  December,  landing 
ab  Brest  on  December  13tk.  On  Boxing  Day  he  came  to  England 
and  was  the  guest  of  the  King  at  Buckingham  Palace.  We 
quote  some  passages  from  the  President's  speeches  and  other 
utterances  bearing  on  the  problems  of  the  Peace  Conference. 

"  Principles  of  Right  and  Justice." 

"From  the  first  the  people  of  the  United  States  turned  towards 
something  more  than  the  mere  winning  of  this  war.  It  turned  to  the 
establishment  of  eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice.  It  resulted 
tliat  merely  to  win  the  war  was  not  enough  ;  that  it  must  be  won  in  such 
a  way,  and  the  questions  raised  by  it  feet  tied  in  such  a  way,  as  to  ensure 
the  future  peace  of  the  world  and  lay  the  foundation  for  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  its  many  peoples  and  nations." — (At  the  Elysee,  Paris, 
December  15th,  1918.) 

The  English-speaking  Democracies. 

"  It  it  essential  to  the  future  peace  of  the  world  that  there 
should  be  the  frankest  possible  co-operation  and  the  most  generous 
understanding  between  the  two  English-speaking  democracies.  Wfc 
comprehend  and  appreciate,  I  believe,  the  grave  problems  which  the 
war  has  brought  to  the  British  people,  and  fully  understand  the  special 
international  questions  which  arise  from  the  fact  of  your  peculiar  position 
as  an  Island  Empire." — (In  an  interview  with  the  "  Times,"  December  21st, 
1918.) 
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"A  Peoples'  War." 

"  The  war  through  which  we  have  just  passed  has  illustrated  in  a 
way  which  never  can  be  forgotten  the  extraordinary  wrongs  which  can 
be  perpetrated  by  arbitrary  and  irresponsible  power.  It  is  not  possible 
to  secure  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  the  peoples  of  the  world  or 
to  establish  an  enduring  peace  unless  the  repetition  of  such  wrongs  is 
rendered  impossible.  This  has  indeed  been  a  peoples'  war.  It  has 
been  waged  against  absolutism  and  militarism,  and  these  enemies  of 
liberty  must  from  this  time  forth  be  shut  out  from  the  possibility  of 
working  their  cruel  will  upon  mankind.  It  is  necessary  that  it  should 
be  supported  by  a  co-operation  of  the  nations,  which  shall  be  based 
upon  fixed  and  definite  covenants,  and  which  shall  be  made  certain  of 
effective  action  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  League  of  Nations. 
I  believe  this  to  be  the  conviction  of  all  thoughtful  and  liberal  men." — 
(Reply  to  a  Socialist  Deputation,  Paris,  December  15th,  1918.) 

Freedom  and  Courage. 

"  Any  influence  that  the  American  people  have  over  the  affairs  of  the 
world  is  measured  by  their  sympathy  with  the  aspirations  of  free  men 
everywhere.  America  does  love  freedom,  and  I  believe  that  she  loves 
freedom  unselfishly.  But  if  she  does  not,  she  will  not  and  cannot  help  the 
influence  to  which  she  justly  aspires.  I  have  had  the  privilege,  Sir, 
of  conferring  with  the  leaders  of  your  own  Government  and  with  the 
spokesmen  of  the  Governments  of  France  and  of  Italy,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  I  have  the  same  conceptions  that  they  have  of  the  significance 
and  scope  of  the  duty  upon  which  we  have  met.  We  have  used  great 
words,  all  of  us;  we  have  used  the  great  words  'right'  and  'justice,' 
and  now  we  are  to  prove  whether  or  not  we  understand  those  words 
and  how  they  are  to  be  applied  to  the  particular  settlements  which  must 
conclude  this  war.  And  we  must  not  only  understand  them,  but  we 
must  have  the  courage  to  act  upon  our  understanding." — (Buckingham 
Palace,  December  27th,  1918.) 

"The  Most  Reassuring  ThiHg." 

"  As  I  have  conversed  with  the  soldiers  I  have  been  more  and  more 
aware  that  they  fought  for  something  which  not  all  of  them  had  defined, 
but  which  all  of  them  recognised  the  moment  you  stated  it  to  them. 
They  fought  fto  do  away  with  the  old  order  and  establish  a  new  one. 
And  the  centre  and  characteristic  of  the  old  order  was  that  unstable 
thing  we  used  to  call  the  Balance  of  Power ;  a  thing  in  which  the  balance 
was  determined  by  the  sword  which  was  thrown  in  on  the  one  side  or 
the  other  ;  a  balance  which  was  determined  by  the  unstable  equilibrium 
of  competitive  interests  ;  a  balance  which  was  maintained  by  jealous 
watchfulness  and  antagonism  of  interests,  which,  though  it  was 
generally  latent,  was  always  deep-seated.  The  men  who  have  fought 
in  this  war  have  been  the  men  of  free  nations  who  were  determined 
that  that  sort  of  thing  should  end  now  and  for  ever.  It  is  very  interesting 
to  me  to  observe  how  from  every  quarter,  from  every  sort  of  mind,  from 
every  sort  of  counsel,  there  comes  the  suggestion  that  theie  must  be  now, 
not  the  Balance  of  Power,  not  one  powerful  group  of  nations  set  off 
against  another,  but  a  single,  overwhelming,  powerful  group  of  nations 
which  shall  be  the  trustee  of  the  peace  of   the  world.    It  has  been 
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delightful  in  my  conferences  with  the  leaders  of  your  Government  to 
find  how  our  minds  move  along  exactly  the  same  lines,  how  our  thought 
was  always  that  the  key  to  the  peace  was  the  guarantee  of  the  peace, 
not  the  items  of  it ;  that  the  items  would  be  worthless  unless  there  stood 
back  of  them  a  permanent  concert  for  their  maintenance.  That  is  the 
most  reassuring  thing  that  has  ever  happened  in  the  world." — (Guildhall, 
December  28th.  1918.) 


A  Great  Tide  Running. 

"  Yet.  after  I  have  uttered  the  word  •courage,'  it  comes  into  my  mind 
that  it  would  take  more  courage  to  resist  the  great  moral  tide  now 
running  in  the  world  than  to  yield  to  it,  than  to  obey  it.  There  is _a 
great  tide  running  in  the  hearts  of  men.  The  hearts  of  men  have  never 
beaten  so  singularly  in  unison  before.  Men  have  never  before  been  so 
conscious  of  their  brotherhood.  Men  have  never  before  realised  how 
little  difference  there  was  between  right  and  justice  in  one  latitude 
and  in  another,  under  one  one  sovereignty  and  under  another  ;  and  it 
will  be  our  high  privilege,  I  believe,  Sir,  not  only  to  apply  the  moral 
judgments  of  the  world  to  the  particular  settlements  which  we  shall 
attempt,  but  also  to  organise  the  moral  force  of  the  world  to  preserve 
those  settlements,  to  steady  the  forces  of  mankind,  and  to  make  the 
right  and  the  justice  to  which  great  nations  like  our  own  have  devoted 
themselves  the  predominant  and  controlling  force  of  the  world." — 
(Buckingham  Palace,  December  27th,  1918.) 


The  League  of  Nations. 

When  this  war  began  the  thought  of  a  League  of  Nations  was 
indulgently  considered  as  the  interesting  thought  of  closeted  students. 
It  was  thought  of  as  one  of  those  things  that  it  was  right  to  characterise 
by  a  name  which,  as  a  university  man,  I  have  always  resented.  It  was 
said  to  be  academic,  as  if  that  in  itself  were  a  condemnation  ;  something 
that  men  could  think  about  but  never  get.  Now  we  find  the  practical 
leading  minds  of  the  world  determined  to  get  it.  No  such  sudden  and 
potent  union  of  purpose  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  the  world  before. 
Do  you  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  common  with  those  who  represent 
you  I  am  eager  to  get  at  the  business  and  write  the  sentences  down? 
I  am  particularly  happy  that  the  ground  is  cleared  and  the  foundations 
laid,  for  we  have  already  accepted  the  same  body  of  principles.  Those 
principles  are  clearly  and  definitely  enough  stated  to  make  their  applica- 
tion a  matter  which  should  afford  no  fundamental  difficulty.  At  the 
back  of  us  is  that  imperative  yearning  of  the  world  to  have  all  disturbing 
questions  quieted,  to  have  all  threats  against  peace  silenced,  to  have 
just  men  everywhere  come  together  for  a  common  object.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  want  peace,  and  they  want  it  now,  not  simply  by  conquest 
of  arms,  but  by  agreement  of  mind.  It  was  this  incomparably  great 
object  which  brought  me  overseas.  It  has  never  before  been  deemed 
excusable  for  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  leave  the  territory  of 
the  United  States.  But  I  know  that  I  have  the  support  of  the  judgment 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  saying 
that  it  was  my  paramount  duty  to  turn  pway  from  the  imperative  tasks 
at  home  to  lend  such  counsel  and  aid  as  I  could  to  this  great — may  I  not 
say  final?   enterprise  of  humanity."— (Guildhall,  December  28th,  1918.) 
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The  Mandate  of  Humanity. 

"  There  is  a  great  voice  of  humanity  abroad  in  the  world  just  now, 
which  he  who  cannot  hear  is  deaf.  There  is  a  great  compulsion  of  the 
common  conscience  now  in  existence,  which,  if  any  statesman  resist,  he 
has  gained  the  most  unenviable  eminence  in  history.  We  are  not  obeying 
the  mandate  of  parties  or  of  politics,  we  are  obeying  a  mandate  of 
humanity.  That  is  the  reason  why  it  seems  to  me  that  the  things  which 
are  most  often  in  our  minds  are  the  least  significant.  I  am  not  hopeful 
that  the  individual  items  of  the  settlement  we  are  about  to  attempt  will 
be  altogether  satisfactory-  One  has  but  to  apply  his  mind  to  the  question 
of  boundary  and  altered  sovereignty  and  racial  aspirations  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  conjecture  that  there  is  no  man,  and  no  body  of  men, 
who  know  just  how  it  ought  to  be  settled.  And  yet,  if  we  are  to  make 
unsatisfactory  settlements,  we  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  rendered  more 
and  more  satisfactory  by  subsequent  adjustments  which  are  made 
possible.  So  we  must  provide  the  machinery  of  readjustment,  in  order 
that  we  may  have  the  machinery  of  goodwill  and  friendship.  Friendship 
must  have  a  machinery.  If  the  world  is  to  remain  a  body  of  friends  it 
must  have  the  means  of  friendship,  the  means  of  constant  friendly  inter- 
course and  watchfulness  for  the  common  interest,  not  making  it  necessary 
to  make  a  great  effort  upon  some  great  occasion  to  confer  with  one 
another,  but  to  have  an  easy  and  constant  method  of  conference,  so  that 
troubles  may  be  taken  when  they  are  little  and  not  allowed  to  grow  until 
they  are  big." —  Manchester,  December  30f//,  1918. 

V.-THE  HOME  SITUATION. 

Developments  during  December  were  as  follows. 

Food  Supply,  Distribution,  and  Prices. 

Restrictions  Modified. 

It  was  announced  in  the  early  days  of  December  that  from 
January  27th,  1919,  the  domestic  ration  of  sugar  would  be  raised 
from  eight  ounces  to  twelve  ounces  per  head  per  week. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  stated  that  the  Food  Controller  had 
made  an  order  abolishing  entirely  the  restrictions  on  the  making  of 
crumpets,  muffins,  tea  cakes,  and  light  and  fancy  pastries,  also  the 
rules  relating  to  the  quantities  and  kinds  of  materials  which  may 
lawfully  be  used  in  the  making  of  cakes,  buns,  scones,  and  biscuits. 
Sugar  and  chocolate  may  again  be  used  for  the  external  covering  of 
cake  and  pastry.  The  restrictions  on  the  making  of  fancy  bread 
contained  in  Clause  3  of  the  Bread  Order,  1918,  remain  in  force. 
That  is  to  say,  no  bread  may  be  sold  which  contains  any  fruit,  any 
eggs  or  form  of  egg  products,  any  butter,  margarine,  or  other  form 
of  fat,  or  any  sugar  or  other  sweetening  substance.  No  milk, 
separated  milk,  skim  milk,  milk  powder,  or  product  of  milk  other 
than  buttermilk  may  be  used. 

At  about  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  tongues,  kidneys, 
skirt,  and  all  other  kinds  of  edible  offal  from  cattle,  sheep,  and  pigs 
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(whether  fresh,  pickled,  or  preserved,  tinned,  bottled,  or  canned, 
and  cooked  or  uncooked),  loose  fat,  all  kinds  of  suet,  stripped  bones, 
and  also  tinned  rabbits,  may  be  sold  by  retailers  and  served  or  used 
by  caterers  without  requiring  the  surrender  of  a  meat  coupon  on  the 
part  of  the  customer  and  without  the  necessity  of  accounting 
therefor  by  coupons  on  the  part  of  the  vendor. 

Supplies  of  Food. 
A  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Food  during  December 
contained  a  diagram  which  showed  that  in  1918  the  United  Kingdom 
had  half  as  much  bread  again  as  Germany,  three  times  as  much  meat 
and  fat.  and  substantially  more  sugar.  As  compared  with  Holland, 
the  United  Kingdom  had  twice  as  much  bread,  three  times  as  much 
meat,  more  fats,  and  practically  the  same  amount  of  sugar.  Another 
diagram  showed  the  extent  to  which  1918  supplies  fell  short  of  pre- 
war supplies.  In  the  United  Kingdom  bread  supplies  per  head 
actually  increased  slightly ;  fats  fell  very  little ;  meat  fell  by  a  little 
over  a  third  ;  sugar  also  fell  somewhat,  but  an  exact  comparison  is 
impossible.  In  all  cases  the  deficiency  in  1918  on  pre-war  figures 
was  far  greater  both  for  Germany  and  for  Holland. 

Prices  of  Next  Year's  Cereals. 
The  Board  of  Agriculture,  understanding  that  confusion  existed 
among  the  farming  community  on  the  subject,  informed  farmers 
midway  in  December  that  the  price  to  be  fixed  for  the  1919  crop  of 
the  cereals  at  present  controlled  will  in  no  case  be  less  than  the  prices 
at  present  in  operation  for  the  1918  crop.  In  other  words,  the 
commencing  prices  for  the  1919  crop  will  be  at  least  as  follows  : — 
Rye  and  wheat,  per  qr.  of  504  lb.,  75s.  6d.  ;  oats,  per  qr.  of  336  lb., 
47s.  6d.  ;  barley,  per  qr.  of  448  lb.,  70s. 

Demobilisation. 

The  "  Slip  "  Men. 
The  Department  of  Demobilisation  and  Resettlement  of  the 
Ministry  of  Labour  announced  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
December  that  the  only  men  being  demobilised  at  present  are : — 
(a)  Coalminers  and  (b)  certain  classes  for  shipyard  work ;  (c) 
demobilisers  and  pivotal  men.  The  Admiralty,  the  Army  Council, 
and  the  Air  Ministry  have  issued  special  instructions  as  to  the 
immediate  filling  in  of  civil  employment  forms  A.F.Z.  15  and  16 
(for  the  Army),  S.  1299  and  S.  1300  (for  the  Navy),  by  officers  and 
men.  The  forms  mentioned  are  those  which  are  filled  up  by  officers 
and  men,  giving  particulars  of  their  civil  occupation  and  desires  for 
the  future.  When  filled  they  are  sent  to  the  Ministry  of  Labour  for 
action.  In  the  cases  of  those  officers  and  men  who  have  promises  of 
employment  the  forms  are  sent  to  the  employers  named,  and  when 
those  employers  have  confirmed  the  statements  made,  the  men 
concerned  at  once  become  "  slip  "  men  for  early  release  on  general 
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demobilisation.  The  receipt  of  a  "  slip  "  by  a  ship  or  a  unit  is  not 
an  order  for  the  dispersal  of  the  individual,  but  only  an  indication 
that  his  future  employment  is  assured.  Orders  for  release  by  trade 
groups  will  be  issued  through  official  channels  in  due  course.  In  the 
cases  of  those  who  have  no  employment  promised  them,  or  who  desire 
training,  the  particulars  on  the  forms  will  assist  the  Ministry  of 
Labour  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  officers  or  men.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  to  the  forces  that  the  order  for  the  filling  in  of  the  forms 
must  not  be  interpreted  as  an  indication  that  general  demobilisation 
is  imminent,  and  this  is  being  explained  to>  all  concerned.  The 
object  of  the  forms  is  to  enable  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  prepare 
for  the  resettlement  of  officers  and  men  in  civil  life,  so  that  they 
may  take  their  places  as  quickly  and  as  satisfactorily  as  possible 
when  general  demobilisation  is  ordered. 

A  statement  on  the  speeding-up  of  demobilisation,  issued  by  the 
Controller-General  of  the  Department,  showed  that  it  has  been 
decided  to  accelerate  the  process  of  identifying  men  who  have 
definite  work  awaiting  them.  Employers  are  to  communicate 
directly  with  those  who  were  in  their  employ  on  or  before  August  4th, 
1914,  and  to  whom  they  can  now  offer  employment,  and  these  men 
are  to  be  registered  for  demobilisation.  They  will  rank  for  priority 
after  "  pivotal  "  men — i.e.,  those  whose  return  will  be  of  the 
greatest  immediate  value  in  creating  employment  for  others. 

Men  Over  41  Demobilised. 
It  was  announced  on  December  13th  that  on  the  previous  day 
an  intimation  was  given  that  the  demobilisation  had  been  ordered 
of  the  men  over  forty-one  who  were  called  up  early  in  the  year. 

Out-of-Work  Donation. 

An  All-Bound  Increase. 
The  Government  decided  early  in  December  to  increase  the  rate 
of  out-of-work  donation  to  men  and  women  by  5s.  a  week,  men  to 
receive  29s.  and  women  25s.  a  week,  the  dependents'  allowance 
remaining  unaltered.  Boys  and  girls  between  fifteen  and  eighteen 
receive  an  increase  of  2s.  6d.  a  week,  boys  to  receive  14s.  6d.  and 
girls  12s.  6d.  a  week  respectively. 

Land  for  Fighting  Men. 

The  Placing  of  the  Men. 
A  Committee  was  appointed  last  March  by  the  Minister  of 
Reconstruction,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Leslie  Scott,  K.C., 
"  to  consider  the  steps  and  conditions  necessary  to  attract  to 
employment  on  the  land  all  returning  sailors  and  soldiers  who  may 
wish  to  take  up  country  life,  and  particularly  to  induce  them  to  do  so 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  secure  the  maximum  output  from  the  land." 
The  report  of  the  Committee  was  published  during  December,  and 
it  was  found  that  it  recommended  the  immediate  appointment  of  an 
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Executive  Committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the  three  War 
Departments,  and  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  the  Ministry  of 
Pensions,  and  the  Ministry  of  Labour,  and  also  of  the  chief  voluntary 
organisations  interested  in  the  subject,  to  disseminate  the  necessary 
information,  to  ascertain  who  want  to  take  up  life  on  the  land,  and 
to  make  arrangements  for  the  placing  of  the  men,  and,  where  they 
are  inexperienced,  for  their  training.  With  regard  to  housing,  the 
Committee  urge  that  the  provision  of  a  sufficient  number  of  good 
houses  with  gardens  is  absolutely  essential ;  that  the  responsibility 
should  be  assumed  by  the  State  of  finding  the  capital  necessary,  and 
that  the  county  councils  should  be  made  responsible  for  providing 
sufficient  houses  for  ex-soldiers  and  sailors-.  They  recognise  that 
simple,  cheap,  and  expeditious  machinery  is  needed  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  the  land,  and  suggest  that  the  county  council  should  be  the 
acquiring  authority  with  powers  to  lease  to  the  parish  council. 
After  expressing  their  opinion  in  favour  of  the  system  of  agri- 
cultural credit  now  in  course  of  introduction  by  the  Agricultural 
Organisation  Society,  the  Committee  summarise  the  principles 
which,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  applied  in  the  organisation  of 
village  life,  supporting  particularly  the  principle  of  the  Village 
Clubs'  Association  recently  formed.  They  recommend  also  the 
establishment  of  halls,  women's  institutes,  recreation  grounds,  and 
better  arrangements  for  passenger  transport  to  neighbouring  towns 
and  villages,  and  on  the  economic  side,  the  provision  of  good  gardens 
and  allotments,  common  pasture,  electric  supply,  and  the  general 
encouragement  of  rural  industries.  They,  further,  recommend  that 
the  State  accept  as  its  own  the  extra  burden  of  war  prices  above 
the  normal. 


VI.— STATISTICS  OF  THE  WAR. 

(1) 

France's  Losses. — In  the  French  Chamber  on  December  26th, 
M.  Abrami,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  gave  the  official  list  of  the 
casualties  in  the  French  Army.  The  grand  total  up  to  November  1st 
was  42,600  officers  and  1,789,000  men,  composed  as  follows: — 


Officers.  Men. 

Dead                              31,300  ...  1,040,000 

Missing                            3,000  ...  311,000 

Prisoners                          8,300  ...  438,000 


42,600  1,789,000 


M.  Abrami  was  unable  to  say  whether  the  casualties  of  the  black 
and  coloured  troops  were  included  in  the  total.  With  regard  to 
pensions,  the  Chamber  voted  that  men  completely  incapacitated 
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from  working  should  receive  2,400  francs  a  year.  In  other  cases  the 
pensions  are  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  injuries  sustained.  It  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  cost  of  war  pensions  to  France  will  be 
2,704,000,000  francs  (£108,160,000). 

(2) 

Italy's  Losses. — The  total  losses  suffered  by  the  Italian  Army  on 
all  fronts  during  the  war  were  as  follows: — 

Officers.  Men. 

Killed    16,362      ...  443,638 

Wounded    33,347      ...  913,643 


Total    49,709  1,357,281 

On  fronts  other  than  the  Italian  the  losses  were:  Killed,  7,934; 
wounded,  15,196.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  men  totally  or 
partially  disabled  owing  to  wounds  or  illness  contracted  at  the  front 
exceeds  half  a  million. 

(3) 

The  Tally  of  the  Bead. — The  losses  in  killed  of  the  principal 
combatants  in  the  war  are  as  follow : — 
British  Empire 
France 


Germany 
Russia 
Austria 
United  States 


Total 


658,704 
1,071,000 
1,600,000 
1,700,000 
460,000 
58,478 

6,348,182 


(4) 

Other  Casualties. — With  regard  to  the  wounded,  missing, 
and  prisoners  of  war,  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  similar 
comparison,  as  the  classification  differs.  For  the  British  Empire 
(not  including  naval  losses)  the  number  of  wounded  is 
2,032,142  and  of  missing  359,145,  but  the  latter  figure  includes 
6,741  officers  and  164,767  other  ranks  known  to  have  been 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  also  80,000  officers  and  other  ranks  whose 
deaths  have  been  accepted  for  official  purposes.  The  French 
list  does  not  specify  the  number  of  wounded,  but  the 
missing  number  314,000  and  the  prisoners  of  war  446,300. 
Germany's  prisoners  of  war  are  618,000,  her  missing  103,000,  and 
her  wounded  4,064,000.  For  Russia  the  figures  are:  Disabled 
1,450,000,  wounded  3,500,000,  and  prisoners  2,500,000.  Austria's 
losses  in  wounded  and  prisoners  do  not  appear  to  have  been  published 
as  yet.  For  the  United  States  the  figures  are  189,955  wounded  and 
14,200  missing. 
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I.-IN  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  ELECTION. 

The  result  of  the    General   Election — 
The  General       declared   on   December    28th— is    not  sur- 
Election.  prising,    and   at    the   same   time   is  very 

surprising.  Everybody  knew  that  the 
Coalition  was  bound  to  win,  nobody  expected  that  the  victory  would 
be  so  overwhelming  and  complete.  The  ticketing  was,  as  we  said 
last  month,  not  a  popular  performance,  but  it  was  successful  even 
beyond  the  expectations  of  those  who  devised  it.  The  number 
of  Coalition  members  elected  gives  an  enormous  majority  over  all 
other  parties  and  groups  added  together.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
sweeping  victories  in  our  political  history. 

One  result  which  certain  Tory  commentators  are  not  slow  to 
point  out  and  underline  is  that  there  is  a  clear  majority  of  Tories 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  If  we  add  to  those  who  got  the  Coalition 
ticket  the  Irish  Unionists  and  the  Unionists  who  stood  without  the 
ticket  we  get  384  members  out  of  a  total  of  707.  Time  alone  can 
show  what  the  effect  of  this  preponderance  will  prove  to  be,  but  by 
common  consent  it  is  a  great  triumph  for  Sir  George  Younger.  Who 
is  Sir  George  Younger?  it  may  be  asked.  The  question  is  not 
unnatural,  for  he  is  not  even  a  Tory  Whip.  In  fact,  he  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Central  Unionist  Organisation,  and  it  is  common 
knowledge  that  he  was  the  organiser  of  victory.    Some  post-Election 
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speeches  of  the  Prime  Minister  suggest  that  he  would  have  been 
all  the  better  pleased  if  Sir  George  Younger  had  not  been  quite  so 
successful. 

*  ■*  *  *  * 

It  is,  of  course,  true — as  it  almost  always  is — that  the  Coalition 
majority  in  seats  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  majority  in  votes. 
That  is  no  new  feature  in  a  General  Election,  though  it  is  of  more 
import  on  the  present  occasion  in  that  such  a  low  percentage  of  the 
electorate  voted.  As  was  expected,  the  soldiers'  vote  was  only 
about  a  third,  partly  due  to  the  difficulty  of  reaching  the  individual 
soldier,  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  when  he  got  his  ballot-paper  he 
had  no  material  upon  which  to  make  up  his  mind  as  between  the 
competing  candidates,  often  merely  unknown  names  to  him.  The 
number  of  members  elected  on  a  minority  vote  is  not  quite  so  large 
as  would  have  been  the  case  if  contests  had  been  closer,  but  even  so 
the  total  is  just  under  a  hundred.  Some  of  these,  no  doubt,  would 
still  have  been  elected  if  there  had  been  the  Alternative  Vote,  but 
it  is  equally  certain  that  a  large  number  would  not  have  been,  and 
this  is  another  consideration  which,  so  far  as  it  goes,  detracts  from 
the  significance  of  the  size  of  the  Coalition  majority. 

■3fr  -X-  *  •*  # 

A  large  number  of  women  voted — for  the  first  time ;  it  is  impos- 
sible tto  say  with  what  effect  on  the  result.  The  better  opinion  would 
seem  to  be  that  the  women  voters,  as  a  rule,  helped  the  Coalition. 
No  woman  was  elected  in  Great  Britain,  though  nearly  a  score  stood 
as  candidates.  The  woman  who  came  nearest  to  victory  was  Miss 
Christabel  Pankhurst,  helped  by  the  Coalition  ticket,  but  even  she 
was  beaten  by  a  Labour  man. 

*  *  *  # 

The  Liberal  Party — that  section  of  it  which  either  could  or  would 
not  get  the  Coalition  tickets — fared  disastrously.  Whilst  every 
member  of  the  Ministry  seeking  election  was  returned,  Mr.  Asquith, 
all  his  ex-Cabinet  colleagues,  the  entire  Liberal  Whips'  office,  and 
nearly  every  Liberal  ex-Minister  were  defeated.  The  Liberal  Party 
unaffectedly  regrets  the  disappearance  from  the  House  of  Commons 
of  so  many  of  its  leaders.  Whilst  we  will  not  deal  with  each 
individual  case  we  must  add  a  word  as  to  Mr.  Asquith's  defeat. 
He  had  represented  East  Fife  continuously  from  1886,  and  even 
though  the  Reform  Act  had  added  to  his  constituency  some  Tory 
portions  of  an  adjacent  borough,  it  is  a  surprising  thing  that  he 
should  now  be  beaten.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  baser  spirits, 
have  rejoiced  at  Mr.  Asquith's  fate,  but  it  is  none  the  less  a  wholly 
undeserved  blow,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  the  State  is  poorer  for 
the  exclusion  from  Parliament  of  a  great  Englishman  and  a  great 
statesman.  He  has  rendered  incalculable  service  to  his  country, 
and  hag  ennobled  the  public  life  in  which  he  has  played  so  leading 
a  part.  We  refuse  to  believe  that  the  verdict  of  East  Fife  means 
the  end  of  his  career,  and  he  can  rest  assured  that  he  retains  in  the 
fullest  degree  the  loyalty  and  affection  of  his  fellow  Liberals. 
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In  all  the  difficult  circumstances  the  Labour  Party  did  fairly 
well  to  secure  some  sixty  seats,  though  their  total  in  votes  should 
have  given  them  a  much  larger  representation.  It  is  greatly 
important  that  Labour  should  be  well  and  effectively  represented 
at  Westminster,  and  a  great  responsibility  rests  with  the  Labour 
members  in  the  new  Parliament.  For  in  their  success  in  repre- 
senting Labour  will  largely  depend  the  estimation  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  will  be  held  by  an  electorate  which  no  amount 

of  ticketing  will  prevent  remaining  observant,  not  to  say  critical. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  situation  created  for  the  Liberal  Party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  clearly  one  of  delicacy  and  difficulty.  It  would  be 
foolish  to  deny  it,  though  it  would  be  still  more  foolish  to  believe 
a  tenth  part  of  what  is  written  in  anti-Liberal  organs.  All  that 
we  need  say,  and  all  that  we  will  say,  is  that  we  are  as  confident 
as  ever  of  the  vitality  of  Liberal  principles.  No  Liberal  worth  the 
name  will  throw  down  his  arms  because  of  present  perplexities,  but 
will  go  on  fighting  as  occasion  my  serve  for  a  cause  for  which  the 
future  almost  certainly  holds  many  triumphs. 

The  following  is  a  complete  return  of  the 
Final  Analysis      votes  recorded   in  the  600  contests  at  the 
of  the  Voting.      General  Election,  corrected  up  to  the  date  of 
the    declaration    of    the    Kennington  Poll, 

January  3,  1919  : — 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Coalition. 


Unionist. 

Liberal. 

N.D.P. 

London  Boroughs 

343,256 

77,204 

English  Boroughs 

1,396,493 

475,420 

83,479 

English  Counties 

1,380,107 

481,033 

31,147 

Welsh  Boroughs 

61,850 

22,824 

Welsh  Counties 

20,728 

145,527 

Scottish  Boroughs 

193,131 

94,049 

24,071 

Scottish  Counties 

150,554 

115,360 

1 

Total  

3,484,269 

1,450,443 

161,521 

5,096,233 
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Non-Coalition. 


Unionist. 

Liberal. 

Tj£i  hfin  t» 

U<*  KJKJ  U  I  , 

utnei . 

loiai. 

36,y65 

93,985 

119,704 

84,160 

755,27  4 

195,011 

437,209 

886,247 

247,588 

3,721,447 

79,418 

559,550 

884,648 

141,581 

3,557,484 

30,008 

16,335 

56,153 

5,161 

192,331 

9,421 

35,121 

124,722 

2,460 

337,982 

87,717 

181,266 

32,763 

612,997 

18,729 

68,891 

122,462 

36,598 

512,594 

369,555 

1,298,808 

2,375,202 

550,311 

4,593^876 


IRELAND. 


U. 

N. 

S.F. 

Other. 

Total. 

Boroughs 

96,274 

59.372 

115,223 

14,575 

285,444 

Counties 

192,962 

178,021 

369,862 

2,153 

743,018 

Total 

289,236 

237,393  | 

485,105 

16,728 

1,028,462 

The  Analysis  of  the  voting  in  the  University  polls  shows: — 
Coalition  Unionists,  19,929  ;  Coalition  Liberals,  5,197  ;  total,  25,126. 
Non-Coalition:  Unionist,  3,801;  Liberal,  812;  Labour,  4,890; 
Nationalist,  1,070;  S.F.,  1,762;  others,  5,136. 

Total  voting  for  600  members  10,761,195 

Total  electorate  for  707  seats   21,371,612 

Percentage  of  votes  polled  in  the  United  Kingdom  58.3 
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The  result  of  the  General  Election  stands 
The  General        by  itself.    It  cannoti  be  compared  with  the 
Result.  result  of  any  previous   General  Election, 

because  (1)  it  was  taken  on  the  enlarged 
franchise,  (2)  the  circumstances  of  the  Election  were  wholly  excep- 
lional.  But,  merely  as  a  matter  of  record  we  give,  first,  the  state  of 
parties  in  the  House  of  Commons  at  the  dissolution  of  the  last 
Parliament : — 


Unionists    282 

Liberals    260 

Labour            ...       ...       ...  38 

Irish  Nationalists    78 

Sinn  Feiners   6 


National  Party    5 

Independent    ...       ...       ...  1 


Total   670 

In  the  new  Parliament  there  are  707  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  representation  of  the  parties  is  as  follows : — ■ 


Official  Coalition 


Unionists  

..  334 

Liberals 

..  131 

National  Democratic  Party 

..  10 

Independent 

1 

Non-Official  Coalition:  — 

Unionists  ... 

.  23 

National  Party  

2 

Irish  Unionists 

.  25 

-Other  Parties:  — 

Liberals 

33 

Labour 

63 

Irish  Nationalists   

7 

Sinn  Fein  ... 

73 

Independents   

5 

476 


50 


Coalition  Total. 
526 


181 


As  the  above  table  shows,  at  least  33  successful  Liberals  stood 
"  without  prefix  or  suffix."  There  were  others  who  stood  with  what 
they  termed  "  a  limited  pledge  " — i.e.,  a  pledge  that  they)  would 
support  the  Coalition  until  the  Peace  negotiations  are  concluded, 
but  reserved  to  themselves  freedom  of  action  after  that  event.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  the  Memorandum  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  laid  down  that  Liberals  should  be  free  to  promise  support 
to  the  Coalition  Government  for  the  purpose  of  "  securing  a  clean 
and  durable  peace  "  and  "  of  promoting  such  consequential  measures 
of  social  and  political  reconstruction  as  do  not  contravene  in  any 
vital  particulars  the  declared  policy  of  the  Liberal  Party." 
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Old  Members 
Defeated. 

Alden,  P. 
Allen,  A.  A. 
Asquith,  H.  H. 
Baker,  Maj.  Harold 
Baring,  Sir  G. 
Barlow,  Sir  J.  E. 
Bentham,  G.  J. 
Black,  Sir  A.  W. 
Booth,  F.  Handel 
Brunner,  J.  F.  L. 
Buxton,  Noel 
Carr-Gomm,  Capt. 

H.  W. 
Chancellor,  H.  G. 
Chappie,  Maj.  W. 
Cotton,  H.  F. 
Craig,  H.  J. 
Davies,  Ellis  W. 
Davies,  T. 

Dickinson,  Sir  W.  H. 
Essex,  Sir  R.  W. 
Falconer,  J. 
Ferens,  T.  R. 


The  following 
ment,  making  a 
at  the  polls  : — 

LIBERALS — 66 
Fleming,  Sir  J. 
Golder,  Sir  A. 
Gulland,  J.  W. 
Harris,  P.  A. 
Helme,  Sir  N. 
Henderson,  J.  M. 
Hill,  Sir  J. 
Hobhouse,  Sir  C. 
Holt,  R.  D. 
Howard,  G. 
Tacobsen,  T.  O. 
Jones,  Leif. 
Lough,  T. 
McKenna,  R. 
Maden,  Sir  J.  H. 
Marshall,  Sir  A.  H 
Millar,  J.  D. 
Morgan,  G.  Hay 
Parrott,  Sir  E. 
Peel,  Maj  G. 
Pirie,  Col.  D.  V. 
Priestley,  Sir  W. 


members  of  the  late  Parlia- 
total  of  126,  were  defeated 


Pringle,  W.  M.  R. 
Rea,  Walter 
Richardson,  Arthur 
Roberts,  C. 
Robertson,  J.  M. 
Rowntree,  A.  S. 
Runciman,  W. 
Samuel,  Herbert 
Seely,  Sir  C. 
Simon,  Sir  J. 
Smallwood,  E. 
Smith,  H.  B..  Lees 
Somervell,  W.  H. 
Tennant,  H.  J. 
Verney,  Colonel  Sir  H. 
Watt,  H. 
White,  J.  Dundas 
Whitehouse,  J.  H. 
Wiles,  T. 

Wilson,  Colonel  Guy 
Wing,  T. 

Wood,  T^McKinnon 


Griffith,  Sir  E. 
Guest,  Col.  H. 


Brookes,  W. 
Currie,  G.  W. 


COALITION  LIBERALS— 6. 
Higham,  J.   S.  Toulmin,  Sir  G. 

Needham,  C.  T.  Webb,  Lt.-Col.  Sir  H. 

COALITION  UNIONISTS— 6. 

Gastrell,  Lt.-Col.  Sir       Kerry,  Lt.-Col.  Lord. 

W.  H.     Stirling,  Col.  A. 
Swift,  Rigby 


Anderson,  W.  C. 
Duncan,  C. 

Goldstone,  Captain  F. 
Henderson,  A. 
Hudson,  W. 


Brady,  P.  G. 
Clancy,  J.  J. 
Condon,  T.  J. 
Crumley,  P. 
Cullinan,  J. 
Dillon,  John 
Donovan,  T.  J. 
Doris,  W. 
Duffy,  J. 


LABOUR,  15. 

John.  E.  T.  Richardson,  T. 

Jowett,  F.  W.  Sheehan,  D.  D. 

Lynch,  Colonel  A.  Snowden,  P. 

Macdonald,  J.  Ramsay  Strauss,  A. 

Money,  Sir  L.  Chiozza  Sutton,  J.  E. 

NATIONALISTS,  27. 

Esmonde,  Sir  T.  H.  G  Lundon,  T. 

Farrell,  J.  P.  Meehan,  P. 

Ffrench.  P.  Nugent,  J.  D. 

Field,  W.  O'Connor,  J. 

Gwynn,  Captain  S.  L.  O'Donerty,  P. 

Haydon,  J.*  P.  O'Dowd,  J. 

Hazleton,  R.  O'Malley,  W.  . 

Keating,  M.  O'Shee,  J. 

Kilbride,  D.  Scanlan,  T. 


There  were  also  in  the  list  five  "  Independents  "  :  Sir  W.  Nugent, 
Messrs.  D.  M.  Mason,  R.  L.  Outhwaite,  A.  Ponsonby,  and  C.  P. 
Trevelyan,  and  one  unticketed  Unionist,  Major  G.  H.  Bowden. 
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The  Pasties  and 
Candidatures. 

Coalition  :  — 

Unionists  ... 
Liberals   

Other  Parties  :  — 
Labour 

Irish  Nationalists 
Sinn  Fein  


For  the  707  seats  107  members  were 
returned  unopposed  on  December  8th  : — 


42 
27 


12 
1 
25 


69 


38 


107 


For  the  remaining  600  seats,  1,518  candicfaties  were  nominated,  of 
whom  471  received  (in  a  few  cases  without  asking)  the  credentials  of 

the  Coalition.  The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  candidatures  and 
the  parties  represented  : — 

Coalition  :  — 

Unionists  ...       ...       ...       ...  322  N 

Liberals    131     >  471 

National  Democratic  Party    ...  18  J 

Other  Candidatures  :  — 

Unionists  ...       ...       ...       ...  75 

Liberals    253 

Labour      ...       ...       ...       ...  376 

Socialist    ...       ...       ...       ...  12 

Co-operators    10 

National  Democratic  Party    ...  1 

Federation  of  Discharged  Soldiers  23  [    Grand  Total. 

National  Party   24  f  1,518 

Sinn  Fein   78 

Irish  Nationalists    59     /  1,047 

Independent  and  Unclassified  . . .  120 

Agricultural        ...       ...       ...  7 

Women's  Party  ...       ...       ...  1 

Costers      ...       ...       ...       ...  1 

Health    1 

Highland  Land  League   2 

Seamen      ...       ...       ...       ...  1 

Teachers   2 

Town  Tenants'  League  ...       ...  1 


It  must  be  noted  that  included  in  the  official  list  of  131  Coalition 
Liberals  were  the  names  of  several  who>  repudiated  the  coupon. 


Votes  and  Seats 
A  Disproportion. 


We    reproduce    from     the  Manchester 
Guardian  (January  1st,  1918)*  an  interesting 
calculation    showing    how    differently  the 
electorate  might  have  been  represented  in 
this  Parliament  if  the  principle  of  Proportional  Representation  had 
been  in  force.    It  is  pointed  out  that  the  total  Unionist  poll  was 


*  Before  the  result  of  the  Kennington  poll  (Co.  L.  returned)  was  declared. 
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4,115,502,  or  only  38'2  per  cent,  of  the  total  vote  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  is  10,755,268.  Yet  the  Unionists  have  a  clear 
majority  of  62  in  the  House  of  Commons  over  all  other  parties 
combined.  Labour,  on  the  other  hand,  polled  22'7  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  votes  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  has  only  64  members 
out  of  601. 

The  following  table  shows  what  the  representation  of  the  508 
contested  seats  in  Great  Britain  (omitting  the  University  con- 
stituencies) actually  is,  and  what  the  exact  proportional  representa- 


tion would  be  according  to  the  aggregate  votes : — 

COALITION. 

Votes.  Actual  rep.      Prop.  rep. 

Unionists                            3,824,151  ...       309  ...  200 

Coalition  Liberals                1,534,201  ...       105  ...  80 

Coalition  Labour                    154,201  ...          9  ...  8 

National  Party                       94.747  ...          2  ...  5 


5,607,300  425  293 
OPPOSITION. 

Labour                              2,457,648       ...  52  ...  128 

Liberals                              1,257,460       ...  26  ...  66 

Independents                         408,791       ...  5  ...  21 


4,123,899  83  215 

In  Ireland  the  same  comparison  works  out  as  follows : — 

Votes.  Actual  rep.      Prop.  rep. 

Sinn  Fein    497,522       ...        47       ...  37 

Unionists    291,351       ...        23       ...  22 

Nationalists    235.325       ...  6       ...  17 


1,024,098  76  76 

If  we  now  add  the  uncontested  returns  and  the  University  seats, 
we  get  the  following  grand  totals  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
(706  seats  Kennington  Co.  L.  not  counted): — 

COALITION. 


Coalition  Liberals 
Coalition  Labour 
National  Party  ... 

Actual 
representation. 

  383 

  130 

  10 

  2 

Proportionate 
representation 
274 
108 
8 
5 

525 

395 

Labour   

Sinn  Fein   

Nationalists   

OPPOSITION. 

  63 

  33 

  5 

  73 

  7 

140 
140 
22 
63 
18 

181 

311 
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II.— AGREEMENT  FOR  LIBERALISM  AND 
LIBERTY. 


Me.  Lloyd  George. 
"  We  are  appealing  as  a  Coali- 
tion because  I  want  to  see  all  the 
forces  in  this  country  march  to- 
gether. As  they  marched  to  the 
victory  for  liberty,  let  them  march 
together  to  make  a  better  land  of 
Britain." — Bristol,  December  lltli, 
1918. 


Ms.  Lloyd  George. 
"  I  was  reared  in  Liberalism. 
From  the  old  leaders  of  Liberalism 
I  learnt  my  faith.  Even  if  I  had 
the  desire  I  am  too  old  now  to 
change.  I  would  quit  this  place 
to-morrow,  if  I  could  not  obtain 
the  support  of  Liberals.  I  must 
have  Liberal  supnort.  Now  is  the 
great  opportunity  of  Liberalism. 
Let  us  rise  to  it!  " — At  Downing 
Street,  November  12th,  1918. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George. 
"  There  are  Liberals  in  this 
country  who  support  the  Coalition. 
There  are  Liberals  in  this  country 
who  oppose  the  Coalition.  Why 
should  they  not  say  so?  If  you  do 
not  put  a  label  on  a  thing  it  is 
because  you  are  rather  ashamed  of 
the  goods  you  are  selling.  There  is 
no  reason  why  they  should  not  say 
so.  They  adopt  our  own  pro- 
gramme. They  adopted  it  without 
any  alteration  of  a  comma.  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  say  that.  That  is  a 
proof  that  those  of  us  who  support 
the  Coalition  have  not  betrayed  any 
principle  because  these  gentlemen 
adopted  the  very  principle  which 
has  been  incorporated  in  the  Coali- 
tion programme." — Camberwell, 
December  13/A,  1918. 


Mr.  Asquith. 
"  If  the  Coalition  is  returned  to 
power  the  duty  of  every  Indepen- 
dent Liberal  will  be  to  support 
wholeheartedly,  without  reserve, 
without  jealousy,  without  sus- 
picion, every  democratic  measure 
of  reconstruction  proposed  by  that 
Government,  but  to  keep  eyes  open 
and  hands  free  for  vigilant  criti- 
cism."— Edinburgh,  December  Zrd^ 
1918. 

Mr.  Asquith. 
"  I  have  never  wavered  for  a 
day  or  for  an  hour  in  my  allegiance 
to  the  Liberal  Party,  and  to  that 
for  which  the  Liberal  Party  stands, 
namely,  the  creed  of  freedom, 
equality,  progress,  independence 
of  class  interests  and  privileges, 
and  the  steady  and  uniform  pur- 
suit of  the  ideal  of  a  self-governing 
democracy. ' ' — Nottingham,  Decem- 
ber 10th,  1918. 

Mr.  Asquith. 
"  He  read  with  considerable 
satisfaction  the  long  manifesto 
issued  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
which,  though  it  omitted  some 
things,  contained  on  the  domestic 
side  a  number  of  proposals  which 
in  spirit,  so  far  as  he  could  judge, 
and  in  form  were  likely  to  be  in 
strict  harmony  with  his  own  pro- 
gressive programme." — Rochdale, 
December  7  th,  1918. 


These  quotations,  set  in  parallel  columns,  illustrate  a  remarkable 
feature  of  the  General  Election — the  fact  that  there  were  many  points 
of  agreement  between  the  Prime  Minister  as  Leader  of  the  Coalition 
and  Mr.  Asquith  as  Leader  of  the  Liberal  Party. 
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Points  of  Disagreement. 

The  main  point  of  disagreement  was  that  involved  in  the  use  of 
the  "  coupon,"  or  "  pledge/'  or  "  ticket,"  as  it  was  variously  called. 
The  Coalition  sent  a  letter  of  approval,  signed  jointly  by  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  to  many  candidates.  Unionists  received 
it,  but  not  all  j  Liberals  received  it,  in  many  cases  without  asking. 
The  letter  was  understood  to  be  given  in  return  for  a  pledge  to 
support  the  Coalition  Government  for  the  full  term  of  the  next  Par- 
liament. H/ow  that  pledge  was  obtained,  how  the  choice  of  those  who 
should  receive  the  letter  was  left  largely  in  the  hands  of  Sir  George 
Younger,  the  Chairman  of  the  Unionist  Party,  was  shown  in  the  last 
number  of  the  Magazine.  Some  Liberals,  as  we  have  said,  received 
the  letter  of  approval  without  asking — there  are  cases  where  it  was 
ignored  or  pointedly  rejected ;  there  are  other  cases  where  the  pledge 
was  not  sought,  the  letter  of  approval  was  not  offered,  and  sitting 
Liberal  members  were  deliberately!  opposed  by  other  candidates 
favoured  with  the  letter,  because  those  sitting  members  in  one 
division — that  following  the  Maurice  debate— had  voted  against  the 
Government. 

This  vote  was  said  to  be  regarded  as  an  "  acid  test  "  of  loyalty  to 
the  Coalition,  but  there  are  to  be  recorded  at  least  two  strange  excep- 
tions to  the  application  of  that  rule.  Mr.  Chas.  Roberts,  the  Member 
for  Lincoln,  was  engaged  on  a  mission  to  India  at  the  time  of  the 
debate  (at  the  request  of  the  Government),  and  did  not  vote.  Yet 
he  was  opposed  by  a  Unionist  Tariff  Reform  Coalitionist  provided 
with  the  coupon.  Mr.  H.  E.  A.  Cotton,  Liberal  Candidate  for  Fins- 
bury,  found  his  opponent,  Colonel  Archer  Shee,  provided  with  the 
coupon,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Col.  Archer  Shee  bitterly 
criticised  the  War  Cabinet  in  the  Maurice  debate,  and  refused  to 
support  the  Government  in  the  division. 

In  the  election  campaign  Mr.  Lloyd  George  appealed  for  the 
return  of  a  " reliable"  majority  for  the  Coalition, pointing,  in  several 
speeches,  to  the  vote  on  the  Maurice  debate  as  an  index  to  the  men 
who  could  not  be  classed  as  "  reliable  " ;  while  Mr.  Asquith  appealed 
that  Liberals  should  be  returned  "  without  blinkers,"  so  that  they 
might  keep  their  eyes  open  and  their  hands  free  to  act  as  necessity 
in  the  public  interest  might  require.  This,  in  a  nutshell,  was  the 
issue  of  the  election  in  many  constituencies.  Lord  Crewe  summed  up 
the  situation  very  crisply  : — 

"  The  real  issue  between  Independent  Liberals  and  supporters  of  the 
Coalition  was  not  one  of  hostility.  During  the  war  Liberals  were  obliged 
to  sink  Party  differences,  but  it  was  necessary  now  to  return  to  their 
principles.  How  could  a  self-respecting  man  pledge  himself  to  any 
interpretation  of  the  statements  which  the  Government  might  choose  to 
adopt?  To  the  proposals  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Premier  and  Mr.  Eonar 
Law,  Liberals  could  assent,  but  they  must  think  of  misrepresentations 
of  the  proposals  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  strategy  of  the 
Coalition  managers,  there  was  a  probability  of  a  non-Progressive  majority 
in  Parliament." — Wallasey,  December  7th,  1918. 
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The  Labour  Party  candidates  raised  many  cross-currents,  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  George,  on  behalf  of  the  Coalition,  gave  reasons  for  classing 
Labour  as  "  unreliable"  in  a  speech  at  Camberwell  on  December 
13th.    (See  page  646.) 

At  the  eleventh  hour  controversy  warmed  up  on  the  question  of 
getting  rid  of  conscription  at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  The  fruits 
of  that  controversy  are  dealt  with  at  page  654. 

III.-MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE'S  MANIFESTO. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  issued  a  statement  of  Policy  and  Aims  to  the 
Press  on  December  5th,  1918.    We  give  the  chief  points  : — 

The  Kaiser. 

The  Kaiser  must  be  prosecuted.  The  war  was  a  crime.  Who  doubts 
that?  It  was  a  frightful,  a  terrible  crime.  It  was  a  crime  in  the  way 
in  which  it  was  planned,  in  the  deliberate  wantonness  with  which  it  was 
provoked.  It  was  also  a  crime  in  its  action — in  the  invasion  of  a  helpless 
little  State,  in  the  wicked  and  most  brutal  treatment  of  that  little 
State.  Remember  the  treaty  of  neutrality — the  scrap  of  paper!  Surely 
the  war  was  a  crime !  The  fact  that  all  these  iniquitous  things  were 
done  in  the  name  of  war,  and  under  the  Imperial  edict  of  an  autocrat, 
does  not  change  their  nature.  The  war  was  a  hideous,  abominable  crime, 
a  crime  which  has  sent  millions  of  the  best  young  men  of  Europe  to 
death  and  mutilation,  and  which  has  plunged  myriads  of  homes  into 
desolation.  Is  no  one  responsible?  Is  no  one  to  be  called  to  account? 
Is  there  to  be  no  punishment?  Surely  that  is  neither  God's  justice  nor 
man's.  The  men  responsible  for  this  outrage  on  the  human  race  must 
not  be  let  off  because  their  heads  were  crowned  when  they  perpetrated 
the  deed. 

Other  Offences  by  the  Enemy. 
There  were  other  matters,  such  as  murder  on  the  high  seas  and  the 
abominable  maltreatment  of  our  prisoners,  also  referred  to  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Crown  some  weeks  ago,  and  the  same  Legal  Committee 
reported  strongly  in  favour  of  the  punishment  of  those  who  were  guilty 
of  these  offences,  and  the  British  Government  will  certainly  use  the  whole 
of  its  influence  in  the  Peace  Conference  to  see  that  justice  is  executed. 

Expulsion  of  the  Enemy  Alien. 
After  what  has  happened  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  entertain  in  our  midst  a  population  of  which  a  considerable 
proportion  has,  to  say  the  least,  abused  our  hospitality.  This  has  been 
demonstrated  by  evidence  which  it  is  impossible  to  ignore.  They  spied 
and  they  plotted ;  they  assisted  Germany  in  the  forging  of  plans  for  the 
destruction  of  the  country  which  had  offered  them  hospitality  ;  and,  if 
opportunity  had  offered,  they  would  have  assisted  in  the  execution  of 
those  plans  to  the  ruin  of  the  land  which  had  given  them  shelter.  They 
have  therefore  forfeited  any  claim  to  remain.  Further,  it  would  lead  to 
inevitable  irritation  and  disturbances  if  Germans  who  had  been  fighting 
us  for  the  last  four  years  came  over  to  this  country  to  take  the  bread 
out  of  the  mouths  of  the  men  whom  they  had  for  four  years  sought 
to  destroy,  and  upon  this  subject,  much  as  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible 
to  have  free  intercourse  between  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  we  are  up 
against  the  events  of  the  last  few  years  for  which  Germany  is  alone 
xesponsible,  and  she  must  abide  by  the  consequences. 
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Germany  Must  Pay. 
All  the  European  Allies  have  accepted  the  principle  that  the  Central! 
Powers  must  pay  the  cost  of  the  war  up  to  the  limit  of  their  capacity. 
The  Allies  propose  to  set  up  a  Commission  of  experts  to  examine  and 
report  upon  the  best  method  of  exacting  this  indemnity  from  the  Central 
Powers. 

The  Debt  of  Honour. 

The  first  item  in  the  Government  programme  is  the  discharge  of  the 
country's  debt  of  honour,  I  mean  the  obligation  we  are  under  to  our 
gallant  soldiers  and  sailors  for  what  they  have  endured  and  achieved 
for  Britain.  We  are  under  a  sacred  obligation  to  the  fallen,  to  the 
crippled,  and  to  the  survivors.    .  . 

Provision  tor  Returned  Soldiers  and  Sailors. 
The  Government  is  bound  to  use  whatever  power  it  possesses  to  see- 
that  they  are  restored  to  the  employment  which  they  were  engaged  in 
before  the  war.  Sometimes  it  may  be  impossible,  owing  to  the  change- 
in  those  businesses,  occasioned  by  the  war ;  but  there  the  Government 
must  see  that  these  men  are  not  left  without  the  opportunity  of  earning, 
a  competent  livelihood.  There  has  been  a  great  anxiety  expressed  by 
multitudes  of  our  soldiers  for  settling  on  the  land.  It  is  a  hopeful 
aspiration,  and  one  that  conforms  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  interests 
of  the  State.  The  more  vigorous  and  healthy  the  men  we  have  on  the  land 
the  better  for  the  community.  The  Government  have  ready  great 
schemes,  necessarily  involving  a  large  expenditure  of  public  money,  for 
the  purchase  of  land  for  soldiers  who  desire  to  earn  a  living  in  cultivation. 
There  will  be  provision  for  ex-Service  men  for  either 
Small  holdings, 

Cottage  sites  and  garden  holdings, 
Allotments  on  lease, 

according  to  the  choice  which  they  make  and  the  fitness  which  they  show.. 

Provision  has  been  made  for  building  houses ;  money  has  been  set 
aside  for  the  provision  of  equipment,  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and 
credit  will  be  provided  on  easy  terms  for  the  stocking  of  the  land. 
Facilities  will  be  provided  to  enable  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings. 
But  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  returned  soldier  and  sailor  is  a  policy 
that  will  effect  a  general  improvement  in  the  conditions  of  life  through- 
out the  country.  If  the  general  level  is  raised  the  returned  soldier  and 
sailor  will  advantage  by  it. 

Increased  Production. 
You  cannot  have  improved  wages  and  improved  conditions  of  labour 
all  round  unless  you  manage  to  increase  production.  The  war  has  demon- 
strated that  this  can  be  done  by  improved  organisation.  I  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  of  it  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions,  where  it  was  my 
duty  to  see  that  the  output  of  the  engineering  shops  was  increased,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  there  was  less  labour  available  for  the  purpose,, 
owing  to  the  numbers  of  young  men  who  had  at  the  beginning  of  the 
recruiting  campaign  gone  to  the  front.  By  improved  organisation,  by 
stopping  waste,  by  improved  machinery,  by  the  suspension  of  the  old 
restrictions  on  output,  the  output  of  the  engineeering  shops  was  increased 
enormously.  The  men  and  women  had  much  better  wages  than  they 
had  ever  been  paid,  and  the  State  benefited.    The  experience  of  the 
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munitions  shops  has  been  the  experience  almost  all  round.  In  spite- 
of  the  fact  that  over  6,000,000  of  young  men  have  been  drawn  into  the 
Army  and  Navy,  the  output  over  the  whole  field  of  industry  has  been 
increased.  Xow  we  have  got  millions  back.  There  are  gigantic  arrears 
to  make  up  in  this  country  in  every  department  of  manufacture. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  our  customers  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Europe  will  have  as  much  as  it  can  do  to  repair  the  devastation  of  war 
for  years  to  come.  There  are  new  countries  to  be  opened  up,  countries 
like  Mesopotamia.  In  addition  to  that,  the  Government  have  schemes 
for  developing  the  resources  of  our  own  country  in  a  way  they  have 
never  been  opened  up  before.  All  this  will  mean,  when  things  begin 
going,  the  necessity  for  a  greatly  increased  output.  If  this  is  wisely 
organised  and  everybody  does  his  best,  then  every  class  of  the  com- 
munity will  benefit.  And  I  lay  great  stress  on  the  policy  of  the 
Whitley  Commission.  I  want  the  workman  to  contribute  of  his  sagacity 
and  practical  experience  to  the  smooth  and  successful  working  of  the 
concern  in  which  he  and  his  fellows  spend  their  lives. 

Confidence  to  Withstand  Bolshevism. 
There  is  one  condition  for  the  success  of  all  efforts  to  increase  the 
output  of  this  country — confidence.  Bolshevism  is  the  poison  of  pro- 
duction ;  Russia  proves  that.  Russia  will  not  begin  building  up  a 
productive  system  until  Bolshevism  has  worked  itself  out.  Meanwhile 
there  will  be  great  suffering  and  penury  throughout  the  land,  and  all 
classes  will  suffer  alike.  You  must  give  confidence  to  all  classes,  confi- 
dence to  those  who  have  brains,  to  those  who  have  capital,  and  to 
those  with  hearts  and  hands  to  work.  I  say  to  Labour,  you  shall  have 
justice  ;  you  shall  have  fair  treatment,  a  fair  share  of  the  amenities 
of  life,  and  your  children  shall  have  equal  opportunities  with  the  children, 
of  the  rich.  To  Capital  I  say  :  You  shall  not  be  plundered  or  penalised  ; 
do  your  duty  by  those  who  work  for  you,  and  the  future  is  free  for  all 
the  enterprise  or  audacity  you  can  give  us.  But  there  must  be  an 
equal  justice.  Labour  must  have  happiness  in  its  heart.  We'll  put 
up  with  no  sweating.  Labour  is  to  have  its  just  reward.  And  when 
the  whole  nation  sees  that  wealth  lies  in  production,  that  production 
can  be  enormously  increased,  with  higher  wages  and  shorter  hours, 
and  when  the  classes  feel  confidence  in  each  other,  and  trust  each  other, 
there  will  be  abundance  to  requite  the  toil  and  to  gladden  the  hearts 
of  all.    We  can  change  the  whole  face  of  existence. 

Profit-Sharing. 

I  will  work  hard  for  any  scheme  of  profit-sharing  which  provides 
the  workman  with  a  real  inducement  to  increase  production.  Therein 
lies  our  national  salvation.  We  want  better  and  ever  better  machinery, 
not  only  to  ease  the  burden  of  the  workman,  but  to  shorten  his  hours 
and  to  increase  his  wages.  That  is  the  way  to  such  prosperity  as  we 
have  never  known.  This  is  the  now  spirit  that  I  want  to  see  breathed 
into  industry— that  increased  production  has  not  for  its  end  the  enrich- 
ment of  employers,  but  the  enrichment  of  all  classes  of  the  British- 
people. 

Improved  Housino. 
There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  housing  conditions  in  this  country  are 
a  disgrace  to  the  Empire.    It  has  been  generally  admitted  for  years, 
and  there  is  no  greater  proof  of  the  curious  lethargy  which  had  fallen 
upon  us,  and  from  which  we  were  roused  by  the  war,  than  that,  although 
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we  all  admitted  the  disastrous  effects  upon  the  health  of  the  people, 
little  effort  on  a  big  and  systematized  scale  has  been  made  to  put  it 
right.  We  have  just  had  returns  from  the  local  authorities  in  response 
to  enquiries  we  made,  and  they  indicate  that  in  England  and  Wales 
alone  there  is  a  shortage  of  at  least  400,000  houses.  That  is  apart 
altogether  from  the  number  of  houses  which  would  have  to  be  built 
if  slum  properties  were  swept  away,  as  they  ought  to  be.  The  tackling 
of  this  problem  is  one  for  the  central  Government,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  local  authorities.  There  will  be  plenty  of  room  for  private 
enterprise,  but  it  is  too  big  a  task  for  the  private  contractor  at  this 
stage.  The  cost  of  building  material  has  gone  up,  and  it  would  not 
pay  the  private  contractor,  but  it  would  pay  the  State  in  the  improved 
health  of  its  people. 

Health. 

Health  is  largely  a  question  of  good  housing,  but  it  is  more.  It  is 
a  question  of  improved  conditions  all  round — improved  wages,  humaner 
conditions  of  industry  with  regard  to  hours,  in  factories,  workshops,  &c.  ; 
but  it  is  also  a  question  of  a  more  systematic  organisation  of  the 
problem  of  health,  with  the  aid  of  the  medical  profession  throughout 
the  country.  The  provision  now  is  not  merely  inefficient,  but  it  is 
ill-organised,  sporadic,  and  extremely  wasteful.  The  result  is  that  the 
health  of  the  community  has  been  sadly  neglected.  The  aid  of 
the  medical  profession  has  not  been  requisitioned  as  it  ought  to  have 
been  for  the  prevention  of  disease. 

As  I  have  already  said,  and  I  want  this  imprinted  deeply  in  every 
mind  : — "We  cannot  make  an  Al  Empire  with  a  C3  population." 

Other  Points. 

Other  points  dealt  with  in  the  Statement  covered  Education  and 
Child  Welfare ;  Rural  Development ;  Transportation ;  the  Develop- 
ment of  Canals ;  and  Electrical  Power. 

In  his  closing  words  Mr.  Lloyd  George  wrote:  11  I  call  for  the 
support  of  all  those  who  love  their  country,  and  I  care  not  what 
party  a  man  belongs  to  so  long  as  that  love  is  the  foundation  of  his 
life,  and  his  first  desire  is  to  see  his  country  great,  good,  and  happy." 

IV.— MR.  LLOYD  GEORGE  AND  THE  "THREE 
PARTIES." 

In  a  speech  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  November  29th  (see  Liberal 
Magazine  for  December  at  page  606),  Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  of 
the  three  "  Groups  "  appealing  to  the  country  in  the  General 
Election.  In  the  speech  with  which  he  closed  his  campaign  (at 
Camber  well  on  December  13th)  he  again  discussed  the  position  of 
what  he  now  called  "the  three  parties." 

(1)  The  Labour  Party. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  first  of  the  Labour  Party: — 
"I  object  to  the  name.  What  does  Labour  mean?  Labour  means 
every  man  and  woman  who  by  their  work,  brains,  nerve,  muscle  con- 
tribute to  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  country.  If  the  Labour  Party 
represents  the  majority  of  those,  then,  no  doubt  at  all,  they  would  get 
in  to-morrow  by  five  or  ten  or  twenty  to  one.    They  don't.  They 
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represent  a  section  of  Labour,  merely  a  section  of  Labour.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  predicting  to-morrow,  whatever  the  result  of  the  Election 
-may  be,  that  the  candidates  who  stand  for  the  present  Government  will 
have  more  working-class  votes  than  those  who  claim  to  represent  Labour. 
I  could  not  get  in  for  my  constituency  unless  the  majority  of  workmen 
voted  for  me,  and  yet,  if  there  were  a  Labour  candidate  against  me,  he 
would  say,  'I  represent  Labour,'  although  the  majority  of  Labour  had 
vcted  for  me.  I  protest  against  that  sort  of  thing.  That  is  one  thing 
I  want  to  say  about  it.  I  object  to  the  division  of  Labour.  I  object  to 
saying  men  who  work  at  certs  in  tasks  are  Labour,  and  men  who  work 
at  certain  tasks  are  not  Labour.  If  you  like  to  divide  the  people  of  this 
country  into  people  who  work  and  people  who  don't,  that  is  another 
matter.  But  the  percentage  of  people  who  don't  work  is  very  small, 
and  after  the  war  it  will  be  smaller  than  ever,  because  people  will  begin 
to  realise  that  it  is  their  duty  to  their  country  to  work.  '  Well,  now, 
what  can  you  do?'  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  during  the  war  large 
numbers  of  people  who  were  doing  nothing  came  forward,  and  said,  '  What 
can  I  do?'  Here  is  another  thing  I  want  to  say.  The  party  which 
belongs  to  one  class  of  the  community — if  you  entrust  to  a  party  which 
•claims  to  belong  to  one  class  of  the  community  alone  the  government 
•of  the  country,  that  is  a  pernicious  system.  The  Government  of  the 
countrv  ought  to  represent  everv  section  and  everv  class." — {Camberwell, 
December  13///,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  declared  that  he  did  not  believe  in  class  govern- 
ments, whichever  the  class  might  be.  He  pointed  to  the  chaos  in 
Russia  as  an  example  of  the  attempt  to  exercise  government  by  the 
class.  "That  is  a  bad  system,"  he  said,  "and  the  Labour  Party 
■  are  beginning  to  realise  it."  The  Labour  Party,  he  continued, 
were  beginning  also  to  realise  that  they  could  not  run  their  Party 
without  getting  men  from  outside  : — 

"  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  is  not  a  worker,  Mr.  Philip  Snowden  is 
not  a  manual  labourer — they  are  all  workers  in  their  own  line — and  the 
result  is  they  are  getting  all  sorts  of  people  in  every  condition  of  life 
and  class  to  come  in.  They  find  they  cannot  run  the  Party  merely  on 
these  narrow  principles,  and  if  they  cannot  run  a  party  on  those  prin- 
ciples, how  can  they  run  the  State  on  them  ? 

"  There  1S  another  thing  I  would  like  to  say  about  the  Labour  Party. 
There  are  many  men  in  it  whose  acquaintance  I  am  proud  to  have  made. 
There  have  been  no  more  patriotic  men  in  this  country.  I  found  them 
SO  during  the  war.  Those  are  not  the  men  who  are  running  the  Labour 
Party.  The  Labour  Party  is  being  run  by  the  extreme  pacifist,  Bolshevist 
group.  You  find  them  '  rushing  '  all  the  conferences.  It  was  they  who 
pulled  Labour  out  of  the  Government  at  the  moment  when  we  needed 
the  help  of  Labour  to  reconstruct  in  this  country.  Thev  pulled  it  out. 
Why?  What  they  really  believed  in  was  Bolshevism.  "Who  are  these 
men?  They  are  the  outstanding  figures  of  that  Party.  I  named  one 
or  two  of  them— Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald,  Mr.  Snowden,  Mr.  Smillie, 
and  others.  They  are  all  able  men.  I  have  no  word  of  personal  criticism 
to  pass  upon  them.  But  supposing  they  had  had  their  way?  What 
wouJd  have  happened  ?  Belgium  would  have  been  overrun,  France  would 
have  been  overrun,  Germany  now  would  have  had  the  whole  Continent 

•  5.UrSPe  V*  Umler  its  cruel  heel>  the  Channel  ports  would  have  been 
m  the  hands  of  the  Germans,  not  a  single  British  ship  could  have  passed 
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through  that  highway  of  commerce ;  we  should  have  been  the  slaves- 
and  the  bondmen  of  Germany  if  we  had  listened  to  these  men — and  they 
are  the  real  Labour  Party  at  the  present  moment.  Supposing  the  Labour 
Party  win.  They  would  win  with  the  support  of  men  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  doctrine  of  those  people — the  moderate,  patriotic  workmen, 
who  thought  they  were  voting  for  Labour.  The  moment  they  got  in,, 
these  are  the  men  who  would  run  their  Government.  That  is  exactly 
what  happened  in  Russia.  It  is  the  same  thing  that  would  happen 
here,  and  until  you  find  the  Labour  Party  are  strong  enough  to  over- 
throw the  domination  of  this  clique,  I  venture  to  say  it  would  not  be- 
safe  to  entrust  the  destinies  of  a  great  Empire  to  their  charge." — 
(Camberwell,  December  13/7),  1918.) 

(2)  The  Followers  of  "  My  Old  Chief." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  spoke  next  of  "  the  Party  which  consists  of 
followers  of  my  old  chief,  Mr.  Asquith."    He  said: — 

"  They  claim  to  be  the  Liberal  Party.  They  have  no  right  to  claim  to- 
be  the  Liberal  Party.  (A  Voice:  1  Nor  you.')  I  do  not  claim  to  be  the  whole 
of  the  Liberal  Party,  and  that  is  the  difference.  I  claim  that  at  least  half 
the  Liberal  Party  in  this  country  are  supporters  of  the  Coalition.  What 
right  has  half  the  Party  to  say  that  it  represents  the  whole?  I  do  not. 
claim  I  represent  the  whole,  neither  can  they.  They  say  they  have  no 
labels.  Why  should  they  have  no  labels,  unless  they  are  ashamed  of 
them  ?  There  are  Liberals  in  this  country  who  support  the  Coalition. 
There  are  Liberals  in  this  country  who  oppose  the  Coalition.  Why 
should  they  not  say  so?  If  you  do  not  put  a  label  on  a  thing  it  is 
because  you  are  rather  ashamed  of  the  goods  you  are  selling.  There 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  say  so.  They  adopt  our  own  pro- 
gramme. They  adopted  it  without  any  alteration  of  a  comma.  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  say  that.  That  is  a  proof  that  those  of  us  who  support 
the  Coalition  have  not  betrayed  any  principle,  because  these  gentlemen: 
adopted  the  very  principle  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Coalition 
programme. 

"But  what  is  their  objection  to  assisting  us  to  carry  it  through  and 
to  joining  themselves  with  the  Coalition?  This  Government  was  in 
power  for  two  years.  I  had  only  one  serious  challenge  from  that 
section  of  the  Liberal  Party  which  does  not  support  the  Coalition.  I 
had  no  serious  challenge  upon  any  part  of  the  domestic  programme  of 
the  Government.  It  was  entirely  on  the  question  of  unity  of  command. 
Unity  of  command  is  not  a  betrayal  of  Liberal  principles,  I  hope. 
Now,  supposing  to-morrow  this  section  of  the  Liberal  Party  secured' 
a  majority,  who  would  form  the  Government?  Not  Mr.  Asquith.  No 
single  Unionist  would  be  allowed  to  enter  the  Government.  They  have 
said  so.  Mr.  Asquith  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  if  he  had  been  at 
the  head  of  the  Coalition  now — that  is,  during  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion— he  would  have  got  rid  of  his  Unionist  colleagues,  although  they 
had  helped  him  to  win  the  war.  He  would  have  said,  '  And  now,  for 
reconstruction.  I  cannot  trust  you,  and,  therefore,  please  go.  There  is 
the  door.'  I  do  not  like  that  sort  of  policy.  There  are  some  Unionists 
in  the  Administration,  great  business  men,  who  have  been  of  the  greatest 
assistance  to  us  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  country  and  in  the 
reconstruction.  There  is  Sir  Eric  Geddes  ;  he  would  not  have  been  in 
the  Administration.  No  Unionist,  whatever  his  capacity,  whatever  his 
views  about  reconstruction,  would  be  there  at  all.  Who  would  be 
there?    The  Liberals  who  are  in  the  Coalition?    They  certainly  could; 
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not  have  been  there  ;  they  have  said  so.  Their  official  organ,  I  think, 
is  the  Daily  News.  The^Daily  News  said  distinctly,  'We  want  to  get 
rid  of  this^Government,'  Then  they  said,  '  What  shall  we  put  in  its 
place  ? '  They  said,  '  We  do  not  know  ;  but  one  (thing  we  are  quite  clear 
about  is  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  must  not  be  in  it.'  Then  if,  although 
I  have  been  a  life-long  Liberal,  and  I  am  not  in  it,  I  take  it  the  Liberals 
who  are  associated  with  me  would  not  be  in  it  either.  Right !  Now, 
what  is  left?  A  very  select  group.  Not  one  that  exactly  inspires 
confidence, "—(Camberwell,  December  lZth,  1918.) 

(3)  The  Present  Team. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  then  spoke  of  the  present  "  team  " — i.e.,  the 
'Coalition  Government.  He  did  not  claim  that  his  Government  had 
"  won  "  the  war,  but  he  did  claim  for  the  Government  the  credit  of 
having  so  organised  the  business  of  the  occasion  as  to  enable  the 
Army  to  win  victory  : — 

"  I  do  not  claim  that  any  Government  or  any  member  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  won  the  war.  The  war  was  won  by  those  gallant  fellows  who 
faced  indescribable  terrors  on  land,  on  sea,  and  in  the  air.  Their  heroism 
will  ring  down  the  ages.  It  will  be  a  source  of  pride  to  our  native  land. 
It  will  strengthen  the  fibre  of  its  character.  The  mere  reading  of  the 
story  by  little  children  in  the  schools  and  by  their  firesides  will  put 
something  into  the  character  of  our  people  which  was  never  there  before. 
No  man  has  a  right  to  rob  a  leaf  of  the  laurel  on  their  brow.  All  I 
say  is  this  :  a  Government  cannot  win  wars — they  can  lose  wars.  A 
Government  cannot  win  a  war  without  a  brave  Army,  a  brave  Navy. 
A  Government  can  lose  a  war  in  spite  of  the  bravest  Army  that  ever 
was.  The  business  of  a  Government  is  to  support,  to  supply,  to  direct 
policy,  and  these  are  very  vital  in  war  ;  to  organise  the  resources  behind 
the  line  so  that  the  men  in  the  battle  line  shall  be  supported,  yea, 
-and  to  organise  the  resources  behind  the  line  so  that  the  moral  of  the 
population  shall  not  give  way." — (Camberwell,  December  15th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  gave  illustrations  of  ' '  the  organisation  of  our 
resources  behind  the  lines,"  of  the  organisation  of  our  food  supplies, 
of  the  steps  taken  to  combat  the  submarine  campaign,  and  then 
said  : — 

"  I  am  only  pointing  this  out  to  you  in  order  to  show  that  the  best 
Army,  the  best  Navy  in  the  world  could  not  win  victory  unless  Govern- 
ments behind  them  gave  them  every  support  in  their  power.  All  I  say 
is  that  the  Government  who  were  in  charge  of  affairs  during  the  two 
most  critical  years  of  the  war,  and  who  have  seen  that  the  organisation 
was  such  as  to  enable  the  Army  to  win  victory,  is  the  third  team  which 
is  claiming  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  this  country  to-morrow." — 
'  Cnmhri  trt  ll,  Dtrnnbt'T  13*// ,  1913.) 

Labour's  Replies. 

Two  replies  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  attack  on  the  Labour  Party 
were  made  on  December  14th.  Mr.  Clynes,  in  a  speech  at  East 
Ham,  said : — 

"  The  Prime  Minister  stated  that  the  recent  actions  of  the  Labour 
Party  have  been  determined  by  what  he  calls  the  Bolshevist  element 
in  the  Party,  and  he  named  certain  men  as  being  in  the  main  responsible 
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for  the  step  which  has  been  recently  taken.  It  is  true  that,  in  some 
few  cases,  men  of  our  Party  who  take  extreme  views — views  which  I 
do  not  share — have  been  able  gradually  to  influence  certain  local  action. 
But  four  out  of  five  of  the  Labour  candidates'  now  before  the  country 
have  been  chosen  not  by  this  small  minority  of  men  of  extreme  views, 
but  by  'the  great  working-class  organisations,  who  pay  political  contribu- 
tions to  the  funds  of  the  Party  for  the  political  purposes  of  the  Party. 
These  great  trade  unions  have  determined  to  seek  social  and  industrial 
betterment  by  political  means.  It  is  not  true,  therefore,  thatt  the  policy 
of  the  Party  in  relation  to  the  Government  or  its  attitude  in  this  election 
has  been  determined  by  the  few  men  who  were  referred  to  to-day  by  the 
Prime  Minister.  These  great  trade  unions  took  this  new  course  in 
relation  to  the  Government  when  they  saw  that  it  was  not  so  much  a 
Coalition  Government  that  was  to  be  continued  as  that  a  new  party  was. 
to  be  formed,  whose  members  were  to  bind  themselves  almost  to  follow 
blindly  the  decision  of  the  Government  that  happened  to  be  returned 
to  power.  The  Prime  Minister,  therefore,  totally  misunderstands 
the  immediate  object  of  the  Labour  Party  and  the  causes  which 
have  brought  about  this  very  considerable  change." — (East  Ham, 
December  14th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Arthur  Henderson,  in  an  interview  on  the  same  date, 
said : — 

"  What  evidence  is  there  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  can  produce  in  proof 
of  his  assertion  that  the  Labour  Party  are  Bolshevists  ?  There  is  none. 
On  the  contrary,  I  could  produce  ample  evidence,  some  of  it  supplied  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself,  that  the  Labour  Party  has  sought  as  earnestly 
as  he  for  the  triumph  of  democratic  principles.  In  a  speech  at  tha 
Queen's  Hall  in  March,  this  year,  I  said — and  I  repeat  it  now  as  a 
personal  challenge  to  the  Prime  Minister — that  never,  in  any  of  my 
speeches,  or  in  any  suggestions  made  privately,  have  I  committed  myself 
to  a  position  similar  to  that  in  Russia.  I  have  been  accused  of  asso- 
ciating with  Lenin  and  Trotsky  when  I  was  in  Russia.  Never,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  I  seen  either  of  them.  I  was  one  of  the  first  politicians 
to  condemn  the  Bolshevist  policy  towards  Germany,  as  I  was  to  denounce 
the  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk  and  Bucharest." 

V.— THE  COALITION'S  "  FIVE  "  AND  "  SIX  "  POINTS. 

Lists  of  Coalition  candidates  were  issued  officially  and  separately 
from  12,  Downing  Street  and  from  the  National  Unionist  Associa- 
tion's headquarters.  In  each  case  the  lists  included  the  names  of 
Liberals  who  had  not  asked  for — and  who  did  not  accept  it  when  it 
reached  them — the  "  coupon."  They  also  revealed  that  in  five  cases 
— Norwich  (Mr.  H.  Young),  Camborne  (Mr.  F.  D.  Acland),  Berwick- 
on-Tweed  (Sir  F.  Blake),  and  Stirling  and  Falkirk  (Mr.  Murray  Mac- 
donald),  no  Coalition  candidate  was  put  up  against  an  "  unac- 
credited "  Liberal.  The  official  list  published  by  the  Coalition  Whips 
on  December  11th  contained  a  foreword  giving  the  following  six 
points  in  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Election  programme : — 
Trial  of  the  Kaiser. 

Punishment  of  those  responsible  for  atrocities. 

Fullest  indemnities  from  Germany. 

Britain  for  the  British,  socially  and  industrially. 

Rehabilitation  of  those  broken  in  the  war. 

A  happier  country  for  all. 
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As  a  matter  of  record  we  reproduce  also  an  official  statement 
circulated  by  the  Press  Association  on  December  10th  as  coming  from 
12,  Downing  Street,  giving  the  following  as  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  five 
points : — 

(1)  Punish  the  ex-Kaiser. 

(2)  Make  Germany  pay. 

(3)  Let  the  soldier  home  as  soon  as  possible. 

(4)  Fair  treatment  for  the  returned  soldier  and  sailor. 

(5)  Better  housing  and  better  social  conditions. 

VI.-THE   GULLAND-CHURCHILL  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE. 

The  relations  of  Liberalism  and  the  Coalition  were  discussed  in 
correspondence  between  Mr.  Gulland,  Chief  Liberal  Whip,  and  Mr. 
Churchill  during  the  Election.  Mr.  Gulland,  on  November  21st,. 
wrote  to  Mr.  Churchill  as  follows  : — 

:iI  read  with  great  interest  your  brilliant  speech  at  Dundee,  and 
specially  thar  admirable  part  which  referred  to  British  Liberalism.  I  do 
not  know  whether  you  are  aware  of  what  is  being  done  by  the  Government 
to  destroy  British  Liberalism. 

'•  At  present  Scotland  has  72  members,  of  whom  54  are  Liberals, 
15  are  Conservatives,  and  3  are  Labour — 72.  Under  the  new  Act 
Scotland  has  74  members.  At  present  your  Government  has  given  its 
blessing  in  the  case  of  57  seats.  This  blessing  has  been  extended  to 
29  Conservatives  and  28  Liberals. 

"Among  the  old  M.P.'s  who  have  been  turned  down  are  Mr. 
McKinnon  Wood,  late  Secretary  for  Scotland  ;  Tennant,  late  Secretary 
for  Scotland  ;  Adamson,  Leader  of  Labour  Party  ;  Gulland,  Chief  Liberal 
Whip;  J.  M.  Henderson,  Acland,  Allen,  Chappie,,  Watt,  Pringle, 
Dundas  White,  and  Murray.  In  most  of  these  cases  the  candidate  who 
received  the  approval  of  your  Government  is  an  unknown  and  untried' 
Conservative. 

"  Of  course,  the  Government  is  free  to  take  what  line  it  pleases, 
but  at  the  moment  when  theGovernment  is  taking  this  action  it  does- 
seem  rather  ridiculous  for  one  of  the  leading  members  like  yourself  to 
do  lip-service  to  Liberalism  without  making  any  protest  against  your 
colleague  Sir  George  Younger,  the  chief  Conservative  organiser,  being 
allowed  to  dictate  to  the  constituencies  all  over  Scotland  and  England 
which  Liberals  are  to  receive  the  blessing  of  the  Government  and  which 
are  to  be  persecuted.  This  is  scarcely  the  way  to  strengthen  British' 
Liberalism,  of  which  you  are  so  proud." 

Mr.  Churchill's  Reply. 

Mr.  Churchill,  in  his  reply  dated  November  20th,  regretted 
"  some  aspects  of  the  present  party  situation,"  and  suggested  that 
Mr.  Gulland  and  "  his  office  "  were  partly  responsible  for  the> 
difficulties  that  had  arisen  because  "  you  and  your  office  have  been 
animated  by  a  desire  to  isolate  and  maroon  the  Prime  Minister, 
to  establish  the  position  that  he  had  no  Liberal  following,  and  was- 
not  to  be  trusted  in  the  democratic  cause."  Mr.  Churchill,  in 
support  of  this  view,  said  : — 

"  The  Prime  Minister  and  his  Liberal  supporters  have  taken  no  steps 
during  the  two  years  that  have  passed  to  organise  a  separate  party 
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machine,  and  are  to-day  absolutely  without  one,  while  all  the  time 
you  and  your  office  have  busily  and  tirelessly  organised  the  constituencies 
in  your  own  sectional  interest.  Now,  when  it  is  apparent  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  supported  by  considerably  more  than  half  the  Liberal 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  general  support 
accorded  to  him  in  the  constituencies,  and  when  it  is  obvious  that  those 
members  who  support  him  are  more  likely  to  obtain  the  votes  of  the 
•electors  than  those  who  oppose  him,  you  conceive  yourself  aggrieved." 

We  have  not  space  for  Mr.  Churchill's  letter  in  full,  but  a  passage 
in  which  he  discussed  Mr.  Asquith's  resignation  and  the  attempts 
"  to  heal  the  breach  and  close  the  ranks  "  must  be  given.  He  said  : — 

"  I  have  the  highest  respect  for  Mr.  Asquith's  patriotism  and 
sagacity.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  burden  of  being  at  the  same  time 
Prime  Minister,  President  of  the  War  Cabinet,  and  Leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  was  more  than  any  one  man  could  bear,  especially  after  the 
•strain  and  griefs  of  more  than  two  years  of  struggle.  This  war  has  worn 
down  men,  all  trying  their  best,  like  casualties  in  action.  I  am  sure  it 
was  necessary  two  years  ago  that  these  immense  functions  should  be 
divided.  The  proposal  that  Mr.  Asquith  should  remain  Prime  Minister 
while  leaving  the  actual  conduct  of  the  war  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was 
rejected  by  Mr.  Asquith. 

"  After  this  had  failed  it  would  have  been  very  much  bettter  for  the 
^country,  for  the  Liberal  Party,  and  for  all  concerned  if  Mr.  Asquith  had 
been  willing,  like  Mr.  Balfour,  himself  an  ex-Prime  Minister,  to  take 
service  in  the  new  combination  which  was  then  formed.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  was  willing  at  that  time  to  stand  aside  from  the  Premiership 
and  yield  it  either  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law  or  to  Mr.  Balfour,  and  Mr.  Bonar 
Law  was  willing  to  stand  aside  and  yield  it  to  Mr.  Balfour,  if  any  of 
these  arrangements  made  it  possible  for  Mr.  Asquith  to  lend  his  great 
experience,  weight,  and  influence  to  the  cause  to  which  he  was  devoted. 

"  Even  in  these  last  few  months,  you  well  know,  every  overture 
compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  victorious  Administration  has  been 
made  to  him  to  come  in  and  share  the  burden,  heal  the  breach,  and 
close  the  ranks.  I  am  not  making  any  reproaches.  I  understand  too 
much  of  the  difficulties  and  personal  stresses  of  these  formidable  times. 
But  on  a  sober  review  of  all  the  circumstances,  are  you  absolutely 
-convinced  that  the  blame,  if  such  there  be,  is  all  on  one  side? 

"  Your  letter  also  underrates  altogether  the  great  advance  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Conservative  Party  in  willingly  pledging  itself  to  be 
the  instrument  of  vitally  needed  social,  economic,  and  political  reforms, 
and  not  a  mere  barrier  of  resistance  to  them.  Such  an  attitude  on  their 
part  is  indispensable  if  the  changes  in  the  organisation  of  our  national 
life  which  the  times  require  are  to  be  carried  through  before  it  is  too 
late.    .    .  ." 

Mr.  Churchill  closed  with  a  word  of  advice  to  Liberals.  "  The 
best  thing  that  Liberals  can  do,"  he  said,  "  wherever  they  stand, 
is  to  think  of  the  general  interest  and  avoid,  as,  believe  me,  I  shall 
try  to  do,  the  use  of  any  word  which  might  needlessly  embitter  the 
relations  of  old  friends  or  make  more  difficult  future  co-operation 
for  common  national  objects." 

Mr.  Gulland's  Rejoinder. 

Mr.  Gulland,  writing  on  September  4th,  dealt  with  Mr. 
Churchill's  claim  that  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  Liberal  supporters 
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had  made  no  attempt  to  create  machinery  for  electioneering. 
He  wrote: — 

"  You  have  been  seriously  mis-informed  about  the  activities  of  the 
Whips  of  your  Government.  While  the  majority  of  the  staff  at  my  office 
have,  since  the  outbreak  of  war,  and  up  to  the  signing  of  the  Armistice, 
been  working  gratuitously  in  various  national  causes,  such  as  the 
Parliamentary  Recruiting  Committee,  War  Savings  Committee,  and 
Red  Cross,  and  while  those  of  age  have  been  serving  in  the  Army  and 
Navy,  your  WThips  at  Downing  Street  have  appointed  emissaries  who 
have  been  busy  all  over  the  country,  often  introducing  themselves 
erroneously  as  being  sent  by  the  Liberal  Whips.  I  and  my  office  have 
acted  with  the  greatest  care,  and,  under  great  provocation,  have  striven 
to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  Liberal  Party.  I  repudiate  entirely  the 
suggestions  you  make  about  our  activities.  In  every  by-election  we  have 
maintained  an  unvarying  attitude  of  allowing  the  local  Liberal 
Association  to  make  its  own  choice  of  candidate." 

On  the  main  question  raised  in  his  first  letter,  Mr.  Gulland 
said  : — 

"  Your  letter,  while  nominally  an  answer  to  mine,  makes  no  reference 
to  the  point  I  raised.  I  am  not  stating  any  grievance,  for  I  have  none. 
I  have  slaved  to  support  your  Government,  and  have  indeed  saved  it 
from  defeat  in  the  division  lobby.  I  have  received  no  ticket,  and  indeed, 
like  several  of  my  Liberal  friends,  to  whom  it  has  been  offered,  would 
not  accept  it.  The  point  I  put  to  you  was  that  the  positions  you  all 
occupy  are  due  to  the  support  given  to  you  by  Scottish  Liberalism. 
Your  recent  speech  at  Dundee  seemed  to  me  an  appropriate  occasion  to 
ask  you  and  your  colleagues,  who  are  Scottish  Liberals  in  the  present 
Government,  whether  you  could  allow  your  Liberal  colleagues  from 
Scotland  to  be  torpedoed  by  the  Conservative  WThip  without  some  protest 
from  you.    Your  only  answer  is  to  make  further  unjustifiable  attacks. 

•  The  latest  list  of  ticketed  candidates  from  Scotland  shows  that 
there  are  41  Conservatives,  29  Liberals,  1  Labour,  who  have  received 
the  Coalition  blessing.  Compare  this  with  the  present  Scottish  repre- 
sentation of  15  Conservatives,  54  Liberals,  3  Labour,  and  one  has  a 
picturesque  view  of  your  ideal  of  what  the  future  representation  of 
Scotland  should  be.  You  ask  Liberals  to  think  of  the  general  interest, 
and  avoid  the  use  of  words  that  would  embitter  old  friendships,  or 
make  co-operation  more  difficult.  I  quite  agree,  but  your  eloquent 
words  about  Liberalism  count  for  little  when  you  express  your  approval 
of  the  persecuting  attitude  of  the  Government  Whips  towards  Liberal 
and  Labour  candidates.  '  The  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are 
the  hands  of  Esau.'  Your  action  will  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
Scottish  Liberals,  who  provided  for  you  a  seat  of  refuge  when  Manchester 
Conservatives  cast  you  out." 

Mr.  Asquith  on  Mr.  Churchill's  Letter. 

Asquith  had  a  word  to  say  on  the  personal  points  raised  in 
Mr.  Church  ill's  letter  in  a  speech  he  delivered  at  Edinburgh.  After 
a  chaffing  reference  to  "  the  exuberant  imagination  and  the  proud 
and  rather  lurid  touches  "  of  the  letter,  he  said  •— 
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"  Since  my  friend  Mr.  Churchill  has,  as  I  think,  quite  unnecessarily, 
brought  my  name  into  the  matter,  I  cannot  pass  it  by,  as  otherwise  I 
should  have  been  glad  to  do,  in  silence.  I  say  nothing  of  his  criticism 
of  my  conduct  two  years  ago  when  I  resigned  the  office  of  Prime  Minister. 
That  belongs  to  the  past,  and  when  the  full  materials  for  a  judgment 
are  available — I  say  no  more  than  that — I  am  quite  content  to  look 
forward  to  the  verdict  of  history. 

"Mr.  Churchill  goes  on  to  say: — '  In  the  last  few  months,  as  you 
well  know,  every  overture  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  a  victorious 
Administration  has  been  made  for  him  to  come  in  and  share  the  burden, 
heal  the  breach,  and  close  the  ranks.'  If  Mr.  Churchill  means  by 
that  any  offer  has  been  made  to  me  by  anyone  authorised  to  make  it 
for  such  a  purpose,  he  is  mis-informed.  I  have  had — I  should  never 
have  referred  to  that  (it  is  not  my  habit  to  do>  so)  but  for  this — confi- 
dential conversations,  as  I  know  the  Prime  Minister  has  had  also,  with 
more  than  one  of  our  friends,  in  the  course  of  which  suggestions  of 
various  kinds  have  been  made  and  canvassed.  Whatever  took  place, 
took  place  in  the  free  intimacy  of  strictly  private  intercourse,  and  it 
was  clearly  understood  and  stated  that  there  was  no<  authority  on  either 
side  to  make  proposals  or  offers.  But  I  don't  attach  any  importance 
to  all  that,  because  I  want  you  and  my  fellow-countrymen  clearly  to. 
understand — I  am  not  making  this  a  matter  of  grievance  or  complaint ; 
I  have  said  in  private  what  I  say  in  public  now — that  since  I  resigned 
my  office,  in  my  opinion,  I  could  do  more  service  to  the  country,  and 
therefore  to  the  Government,  by  supporting  it  from  outside  than  from 
inside." — (Edinburgh,  December  3rd,  1918.) 

VII.— THE  CONSCRIPTION  ISSUE. 

In  the  closing  days  of  the  election  the  conscription  issue  became 
one  of  hot  controversy.  Its  importance  had  not  been  overlooked  by 
the  leaders  in  the  earlier  stages,  and  it  may  be  useful  to  put  on 
record,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  delivered,  various  declara- 
tions. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  at  10,  Downing  Street,  November  12th,  1918  : 
"  A  League  of  Nations  guarantees  peace,  and  guarantees  an  all- 
round  reduction  of  armaments,  and  that  reduction  of  armaments  is 
a  guarantee  that  you  can  get  rid  of  conscription  here.  Of  course, 
we  must  have  in  this  country  an  efficient  Army  to  police  the  Empire, 
but  I  am  looking  forward  to  a  condition  of  things  with  the  existence 
of  a  League  of  Nations,  under  which  conscription  will  not  be  necessary 
in  any  country." 

Mr.  Asquith,  at  Caxton  Hall,  November  18th,  1918: — 

"  Do  not  let  us  forget  that  for  the  last  four  years  we  have  been 
living  under  abnormal  conditions,  which  must  come  to  an  end  through 
the  cessation  of  the  war.  I  refer  not  merely  to  the  restrictions  upon 
personal  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  speech,  or  even  to  compulsory 
military  service — for  which  I  was  as  much  responsible  as  any  man  in 
the  country.    These  must  come  to  an  end." 
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These  were  the  beginnings  only  of  the  controversy,  and  a  demand 
for  its  discussion  sprang  np  spontaneously  from  electors  all  over  the 
country — a  demand  for  a  discussion  and  for  assurances  that  the 
continuance  of  conscription  in  this  country  would  not  be  made 
dependent  on  a  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference,  but  would  be  ended 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment.  We  propose  in  the  next  number  of 
the  Magazine  to  reproduce  a  series  of  declarations  made  during  the 
election  by  Ministers  and  ex-Ministers  on  this  important  question. 
Here,  because  of  pressure  on  our  space,  we  give  only  in  very- 
compressed  form  the  circumstances  which  evoked  a  series  of 
declarations  as  to  the  policy  of  the  Coalition  Government. 


The  Policy  of  the  Coalition. 

On  the  afternoon  of  December  9th  a  news  agency  published  this 
statement : — 

"  The  Coalition  Government  will  go  to  the  Peace  Conference  with 
the  definite  intention  of  proposing  the  abolition  of  compulsory  military 
service  throughout  Europe." 

Next  day  the  announcement  that  this  was  an  authorized  official 
statement  was  denied  at  10,  Downing  Street  .  The  Press  Association 
was  responsible  for  the  denial.  Its  representative  was  informed 
that  "  so  far  as  was  known  "  the  statement  was  unauthorized.  But 
on  top  of  the  denial  came  something  very  like  a  confirmation.  One 
of  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  private  secretaries  (Mr.  J.  T.  Davies)  informed 
the  London  News  Agency  (December  10th)  that  : — 

"  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  to  abolish  conscript  armies  in  this 
and  every  other  country,  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  accomplish 
this  at  the  Peace  Conference." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  made  an  indirect  allusion  to  the  subject 

in  an  address  to  women  on  December  9th.    He  said :  

"  You  must  see  that,  when  you  come  to  settle  the  terms  of  peace, 
you  must  at  any  rate  see  that  these  gigantic  armies,  which  have  been 
the  means  of  provoking  war  and  of  tempting  rulers  to  war,  shall  not 
be  permitted  in  future.  .  .  .  If  there  is  going  to  be  peace  on  earth, 
we  must  not  have  these  great  conscript  armies  in  Europe  in  the  future," 
— (Queen's  Hall,  December  9th,  1918  ) 


Mr.  Asquith's  Firm  Stand. 

Mr.  Asquith  was  at  Nottingham  on  December  10th  and  in  one 
Oi  his  speeches  he  declared  once  again  absolutely  for  an  end  of  con- 
scription in  this  country.  «  With  the  return  of  our  troops,"  he  said 
naturally  must  come  to  an  end  compulsory  military  service.  Con- 
scription was  carried  on  the  distinct  understanding  that  it  was  for 
Oto  d [  War'  that   underst<™di^  had  got  to  be 
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Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas's  Questions. 

Next  came  a  speech  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Thomas,  Labour  candidate 
for  Derby.  Speaking  at  Manchester  on  December  10th  he  said  he 
was  "  not  at  all  satisfied  that  we  are  going  to  be  safe  from  conscrip- 
tion . ' '    He  continued  : — 

"  I  have  in  my  hand  a  private  document.  If  the  authenticity  is 
challenged  it  can  be  produced.  It  is  addressed  from  one  General  to  a 
General  in  France.    He  says  this  : 

"  '  Dear  General, — There  are  so  many  rumours  going  about  as 
to  the  future  that  it  may  be  helpful  to  you  to  know  what  the 
situation  is.' 

"  He  sets  out  in  detail  the  number  of  divisions  that  they  calculate 
will  be  necessary,  and  he  sets  out  this  : 

"  '  We  are  also  pressed  for  a  National  Army  of  20  Divisions  on 
the  following  terms  : 

(a)  4  years'  school  training. 

(b)  1  year's  service  from  the  first  October  on  which  the  man  is  19. 

(c)  15  days'  training  every  three  years  up  to  30. 

(d)  7  days'  training  every  three  years  up  to  40  ' 
"  That  is  their  claim.    Then  he  says  this  : 

"  '  The  Cabinet  will  not  touch  this,  at  any  rate  till  after  the 
election,  and  then  net  till  their  League  of  Nations  nonsense  has 
been  discussed  at  the  Peace  Conference.' 

"  That  is  the  view  of  the  military  people.  That  is  what  they  want. 
My  God !  If  that  is  what  they  get,  then,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  we  are  irretrievably  ruined." 

Mr.  Thomas  put  the  Labour  view  on  the  conscription  danger  very 
forcefully.  Taking  up  the  statement  that  the  question  is  going  to 
be  discussed  at  the  Peace  Conference,  he  said  that  what  Labour 
wanted  to  know  was  this  :  If  we  do  not  get  it  abolished  all  the  world 
over  are  we  going  to  have  it  abolished  here?  He  put  the  case  for 
the  abolition  of  conscription  strongly  : — 

''When  you  are  dealing  with  conscription  in  the  Continental  sense 
you  are  dealing  with  something  that  is  the  one  safeguard  from  their 
point  of  view — their  frontier.  We  have  no  frontiers.  The  Navy  is 
our  first  line  of  defence,  and  whether  at  the  Peace  Conference  the 
foreign  Powers  agree  or  not,  Labour  is  going  to  demand  that  we,  at  least, 
shall  not  have  given  700,000  of  our  bravest  lads  to  find  that  our  liberty 
has  been  destroyed  in  this  country.  .  .  .  See  to  it  that  so  far  as 
conscription  is  concerned,  the  end  of  this  war  sees  the  end  of  military 
service  in  this  country.  If  they  only  understood  this,  if  we  only  had 
time  to  make  them  understand  what  this  means,  there  would  be  no 
doubt  about  the  verdict." — (Manchester,  December  10th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Reply. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  speaking  at  Bristol  on  the  following 
day  and  he  dealt  at  some  length  with  the  conscription  issue,  referring 
to  it  as  "  an  attempt  to  frighten  the  electorate  "  : — 
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"You  have  got  the  usual  attempts  made  to  frighten  the  electorate, 
and  one  of  the  most  effective  means  of  doing  so  is  to  say  that  the 
Government  mean  to  keep  up  a  great  conscript  Army  in  this  country. 
It  is  not  true.  The  Military  Service  Act  was  passed  in  order  to  meet 
a  great  emergency.  When  the  emergency  is  past  the  need  is  past,  and 
the  Act  will  lapse,  and  there  is  no  intention  to  renew  it." — (Bristol, 
December  11th  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  denied  that  the  Cabinet,  or  a  single  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  had  ever  heard  of  the  scheme  mentioned  in  the  letter 
quoted  by  Mr.  Thomas.  The  letter,  he  said,  was  purely  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  by  some  General,  upon  a  question  which  naturally 
concerns  him,  but  "as  far  as  I  can  see,"  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said, 
"  from  the  report  in  the  newspapers  even  that  General  was  not  very 
confident  that  the  Cabinet  would  ever  adopt  it.  He  is  right." 
Having  recalled  that  conscription  was  adopted  here  to  meet  a  great 
emergency,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  said  this  about  the  future: — 

"Whether  you  will  require  conscription  in  the  future  in  any  shape 
or  form  depends  not  upon  the  opinion  which  I  express  here  on  this 
platform,  or  which  any  other  political  leader  expresses  upon  any  other 
platform.  It  will  depend  entirely  upon  the  terms  of  peace,  and  i  regret 
to  see  on  the  part  of  Labour  candidates  an  attempt  to  pooh-pooh  the 
importance  of  the  peace  terms  in  reference  to  the  future  of  compulsory 
military  service." — (Bristol,  December  11th,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  the  point  that  we  were  driven  to  adopt 
conscription  because  the  existence  of  conscript  armies  on  the  Con- 
tinent rushed  the  world  into  war  and  he  added :  "  If  you  want  peace, 
if  you  want  permanent  peace,  if  you  want  to  prevent  the  horrors 
of  this  war  from  being  repeated,  you  must  put  an  end  to  conscript 
armies  on  the  Continent  of  Europe."    He  continued: — 

"The  real  guarantee  against  conscription  in  this  country,  and  in 
every  other  country,  is  to  put  an  end  by  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence to  these  great  conscript  armies.  If  you  forbid  Germany  to  raise 
an  army  of  five  millions,  Austria  to  raise  an  army  of  four  millions, 
Turkey  her  army  of  two  millions,  and  Bulgaria  her  army  of  a  million, 
what  need  will  there  be  for  other  countries  to  raise  these  big  armies? 
They  are  purely  a  burden.  They  take  money  away  from  industries  at 
a  time  when  their  vigour  is  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  the  country.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  an  army  which 
you  organise  for  defence  and  an  army  you  organise  for  offence.  The 
German  Army  was  organised  for  offensive  purposes  and  to  strike,  but 
the  British  Army  was  an  army  organised  for  defence.  That  was  thtr 
reason  why  we  never  provoked  war,  which  Germany  did." — (Bristol, 
December  llfh,  1918.) 

Mr.  Lloyd  George's  conclusion  was  that  unless  the  Peace  Conference 
did  put  an  end  to  conscription  throughout  the  world  it  would  be  as 
well  not  to  open  its  doors,  because  "  if  you  do  not  put  an  end  to  it 
throughout  the  world  the  time  will  inevitably  come  when  Britain 
might  have  to  fling  herself  into  the  conflict  again,  because  she  is 
the  chief  champion  of  the  liberties  of  the  world." 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George's  Last  Word. 

Mr.  Lloyd  George  had  some  last  words  to  say  about  conscription 
on  the  eve  of  the  poll.  First,  there  was  "  a  letter  to  a  correspon- 
dent," in  which  he  declared  that  "  the  announcement  in  a  morning 
newspaper  that  '  a  vote  for  the  Coalition  is  a  vote  for  conscription  ' 
was  not  only  not  true,  but  was  '  a  calculated  and  characteristic 
falsehood.'  "  Next  he  gave  this  message  to  a  Press  representative 
in  an  interview  at  Walton  Heath  : — 

"  On  the  eve  of  this  important  election,  which  means  so  much  to  the 
country,  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  I  stand  for  the 
abolition  of  conscript  armies  in  all  lands.  Without  that,  as  I  said  at 
Bristol,  the  Peace  Conference  would  be  a  failure  and  a  sham. 

"  These  great  military  machines  are  responsible  for  the  agony  the 
world  has  passed  through,  and  it  would  be  a  poor  ending  to  any  Peace 
Conference  that  allowed  them  to  continue.  Any  delegate  that  represents 
Great  Britain  in  that  Conference  must  labour  to  the  end  I  have  stated." 

A  "No  More  Conscription"  Advertisement. 

Finally,  we  may  note  the  appearance  of  a  series  of  advertisements 
in  various  newspapers  on  December  22nd  and  23rd,  specially 
appealing  to  the  soldier  to  vote  for  "  the  Lloyd  George  programme, ' ' 
and  in  that  programme  as  set  out  in  the  advertisements  the  second 
line  was: — 

No  More  Conscription. 
Commenting  on  this  the  Westminster  Gazette  (December  23rd), 
said : — 

"  The  Prim©  Minister  has  been  wise  enough  to  avoid  saying  any  such 
thing.  He  has  quite  rightly  insisted  that  whether  conscription  is 
necessary  in  the  future  will  depend  upon  the  settlement  reached  at  the 
Peace  Conference.  Who,  then,  is  responsible  for  the  '  Lloyd  George 
programme,'  and  who  pays  for  its  wide  advertisement?  The  question 
will  be  of  importance  in  the  future,  for  the  soldiers  who  are  Being 
promised  '  no  more  conscription  '  if  the  Coalition  is  returned  will  ask 
for  the  redemption  of  the  pledge.  It  will  not  do  then  to  say  that  the 
pledge  had  no  authority  ;  the  time  to  say  that  is  now." 

In  the  January  New  Review,  the  Editor,  Mr.  Austen  Harrison, 
who  opposed  Mr.  Lloyd  George  in  Carnarvon  Boroughs,  tells  of  an 
incident  in  the  Election  which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  mystery 
of  the  advertisement.  He  (Mr.  Harrison)  writes  :  "  At  the  eleventh 
hour  posters  appeared  calling  for  votes  for  the  Prime  Minister  and 
'  no  Conscription.'  " 


Next  month  we  shall  give  a  further  instalment  of  the  views  of 
candidates — successful  and  otherwise — on  this  issue. 
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VIII. -SOME  UNIONIST  LEAFLETS. 

We  give  some  samples  of  Leaflets  for  the  Election  officially  issued 
by  the  National  Unionist  Association.* 

i.  "Trustees  for  the  Silent." 

A  four-page  Leaflet  [No.  1848].  On  the  first  page  is  printed 
"  A  Word  to  Women  "  and  the  title.  The  text  of  pages  2  and  3 
runs : — 

"  TRUSTEES   FOR  THE  SILENT." 
"  Your  vote  is  a  great  trust,  not  to  be  used  for  merely  selfish 
purposes,  nor  used  for  a  class  purpose,  but  to  secure  what  is  best 
for  all  the  British  people." 

What  is  Best  for  the  British  People? 

We  have  gained  a  great  victory  with  our  Allies  over  a 
barbarous  enemy. 

We  must  secure  the  victory  by  a  just  and  proper  peace. 

We  must1  take  steps  to  prevent  another  war,  for  freedom 
will  not  grow  under  the  shadow  of  a  future  war. 

You  are  a  Trustee  for  the  Silent. 

Some  to  whom  you  owe  a  duty  are  silent  for  ever. 
Yet  your  duty  is  plain ;  what  they  died  for  you  can  help  to 
secure. 

Some  have  fought,  some  are  too  young;  towards  them  also 
your  duty  is  clear. 

You  want  to  save  them  from  another  war. 

You  can  help  them  by  securing  a  strong  Government, 
determined  to  obtain  a  permanent  peace. 

You  are  a  Trustee  for  the  Silent. 

There  are  brave  men  abroad  in  distant  lands,  some  of  whom 
will  have  no  vote. 

You  have  a  Duty  also  to  Them. 

You  should  give  your  vote  as  they  would  wish,  and  support 
the  Lloyd  George  Goveinment. 

The  best  men  and  women  of  all  parties,  Unionist,  Liberal, 
and  Labour,  are  pulling  together  to  secure  future  freedom  by  a 
proper  peace.         .  ." 
The  appeal  of  this  particular  leaflet,  addressed  specially  to  women, 
is  an  offence  against  all  good  taste  in  electioneering.    None  can 
forget  those  who  are  "  silent  for  ever,"  but  common  decency  should 
have  preserved  their  heroic  sacrifices  from  being  made  a  stepping- 
stone  for  the  canvasser  for  votes.    The  National  Unionist  Associa- 
tion left  their  name  off  this  Leaflet,  but  not  their  serial  number. 

*  The  National  Unionist  Association  Election  Leaflets  were  all  issued  for 
"the  Lloyd  Geonge  Coahtion  Government."  In  a  series  of  28  Leaflets  the 
name  of  the  Unionist  Leader,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  appeared  only  three  times. 
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2.  "  How  Wealth  Pays  Now.'' 

Leaflet  No.  1,858  glories  in  the  fact  that  immense  sums  of  money 
have  been  raised  for  the  war  by  the  Death  Duties  and  the  Income 
Tax  and  Super  Tax — all  of  which  the  Tories  of  days  gone  by  fought 
with  tooth  and  nail — and  it  contains  a  table  showing  the  difference 
between  the  amounts  contributed  by  working-class  incomes  and 
wealthy-class  incomes : — 


"  Income  for  the  Income  Tax  for  the  How  much  was  takon 

year  endin  g  same  year  as  tax  out  of  each 

April  5th,  1919.  Including  Super-Tax  Pound  of  Income. 

£  £    s.    d.  s.  d. 

130  or  less  ...  Nothing  ...  Nothing 

131  ...             10    0  ...  0 
150  ...             3    7    6  ...  0  5£ 
200  ...             9    0    0  ...             0  10f 

1,000  ...  150    0    0  ...  3  0 

2,000  ...  450    0    0  ...  4  6 

3,000  ...  962  10    0  ...  6  6 


An  income  of  £3,000  is  20  times  greater  than  an  income  of  £150, 
but  the  tax  on  £3,000  is  more  than  2,850  times  greater  than  the 
tax  on  £150. 

WEALTH  PAYS! 

The  charge  that  the  Lloyd  George  Coalition  Government  has 
conscripted  Labour  and  has  not  mulcted  Capital  is  thus  foolish 
and  wanton. 

^[  The  Lloyd  George  policy  is  to  place  the  biggest  burdens  on  the 
broadest  backs,  and  to  levy  taxes  which  produce  the  largest 
amounts  with  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  working  classes."' 
We  reproduce  the  last  paragraph  with  particular  satisfaction, 
for  we  cannot  forget  that      The  Lloyd  George  policy  is  to  place  the 
biggest  burden  on  the  broadest  backs  "  was  the  slogan  of  many  a 
Liberal  Publication  Department  Leaflet  not  many  years  ago.  Because 
the  National  Unionist  Association  has  now  stolen  our  thunder  we 
do  not  complain ;  on  the  contrary,  we  accept  it  as  an  agreeable 
flattery. 

3.  "False  Prophets." 

Leaflet  1872  strives  to  arraign  some  of  the  Leaders  of  Liberalism 
on  the  charge  of  having  misled  the  country  about  the  menace  of 
Germany's  military  preparations.  There  are  quotations  from  Mr. 
McKenna  (1910),  Sir  John  Brunner  (1911),  Mr.  Gulland  (1912),  Mr. 
Runciman  (1912),  Mr.  F.  D.  Acland  (1913),  Lord  Loreburn  (1913), 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Samuel  (1914),  all  used  to  convey  the  suggestion 
that  the  speakers  were  blind,  wilfully  or  otherwise,  to  the  peril  that 
was  brewing  against  the  peace  of  the  world.  "  Electors/'  says  this 
Leaflet,  "  if  these  false  prophets  and  their  kind  had  had  their  way 
this  country  would  have  been  reduced  to  a  third-rate  power,  and 
Germany  would  have  dominated  Europe,  if  not  the  world.  Do  not 
give  your  votes  to  them  or  their  followers.  Vote  for  the  Lloyd- 
George  Government  and  the  Coalition  candidate." 
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It  is  all  very  well  to  be  wise  after  the  event  in  this  way,  but  if 
these  Liberal  Leaders  sinned  in  their  failure  to  appreciate  the  full 
wickedness  of  the  German  intention,  they  sinned  in  excellent 
company.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  himself  was  of  that  company  in  1914. 
On  New  Year's  Day  of  that  year  the  Daily  Chronicle  published  an 
interview  with  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  which  was  a 
stirring  appeal  to  the  nation  and  to  the  nations  of  Europe  to  arrest 
the  "  organized  insanity  "  of  increased  armaments,  and  to  work  for 
peace.    Here  are  some  passages  from  that  interview  : — 

"  Our  relations  with  Germany  are  unfortunately  more  friendly  now 
than  they  have  been  for  years.  The  strain,  owing  largely  to  the  war 
and  patient  diplomacy  of  Sir  Edward  Grey,  is  completely  relaxed. 
Both  countries  seem  to  have  realised  what  ought  to  have  been  fairly 
obvious  long  ago — that  they  have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to 
lose  by  a  quarrel,  and  that  they  have  everything  to  gain  and  nothing 
to  lose  by  reverting  to  the  old  policy  of  friendliness  ....  Events 
in  France  and  Germany  have  shown  the  same  temper  among  the  peoples 
of  those  lands  as  was  manifested  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Liberal 
Federation  at  Leeds.  The  common  sense  of  the  industrial  classes,  be 
they  capital  or  labour,  has  risen  against  this  organised  insanity.  This 
is  a  propitious  moment  for  reconsidering  the  question  of  armaments, 
and  unless  Liberalism  seizes  the  opportunity  it  will  be  false  to  its  noblest 
traditions,  and  those  who  have  the  conscience  of  Liberalism  in  their 
charge  will  be  written  down  for  nil  time  as  having  grossly  betrayed 
their  trust." 

The  movement  for  strengthening  the  foundations  of  peace  in  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  war  was  sincere  and  hopeful,  and 
to  tell  only  a  part  of  the  story  in  order  to  attack  some  of  those  who 
took  part  in  it,  because  they  did  not  fully  grasps — who  did? — the 
capacity  of  Germany  for  treachery  is — well,  Hunnish. 

4.  "  Never  Again." 

The  same  spirit  i.s  behind  Leaflet  1,861,  which  carries  the  title 
"  Never  Again  !  "    We  reproduce  some  passages  from  it: — 

"  OUR  LOSSFS  SAVE  BEEN  ENORMOUS,  BUT,  OF  COURSE, 
WE  WERE  NOT  READY. 

How  many  times  have  you  heard  that  remark  during  the  past 
four  and  a-half  years?  NOT  READY!  Of  course  we  were  NOT 
READY.  How  could  we  be  ready  under  a  <:  WAIT-AND-SEE  "  Prime 
-Minister? 

The  bulk  of  our  casualties  were  incurred  in  pushing  the  Hun  back, 
yard  by  yard,  from  entrenched  positions  in  the  North  of  France  and 
Belgium— positions  which  we  were  NOT  READY  to  protect  from  invasion 
in  August,  1914.  Every  thousand  yards'  push  cost  thousands — some- 
times tens  of  thousands — of  gallant  British  lives. 

Do  you  suppose  that,  if  the  "OLD  CONTEMPTIBLES  "— the 
original  British  Expeditionary  Force — had  been  500,000  strong,  instead 
of  about  a  fifth  of  tlLat  number,  the  Germans  could  have  got  where 
they  did?  Of  course  they  could  not.  But  in  the  days  when  the  nation 
might  have  been  made  ready  it  was  gulled  by  the  smooth  sayings  of 
Mr.  Asquith;  and,  on  his  advice,  it  let  the  stern  warnings  of  the 
veteran  l/ord  Roberts  go  unheeded. 
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The  nation  was  led  to  believe  that  the  Army  was  sufficient  for  all 
that  it  could  ever  be  asked  to  undertake;  and  that  it  was  armed  and 
equipped  against  any  emergency.  THE  CASUALTY  LIST  IS  THE 
FRUIT  OF  THAT  APPALLING  MISOONCEl'TION. 

"  YOU  THOUGHT  WE  ONLY  WANTED  AN  ARMY  FOR  HOME 
DEFENCE."  Of  course  you  did.  The  "  WAIT-AND-SEE  "  Premier 
took  pains  to  din  that  into  the  nation's  head  until  it  was  believed.  Do 
you  recall  the  palmy  days  of  "  HALDANE-ISM,"  when  thousands  of 
highly- skilled  men  were  dismissed  from  Woolwich  Arsenal;  when  no 
less  than  nine  battalions  of  the  line  were  "  SCRAPPED  "  because  they 
"  WERE  NOT  WANTED  "  ;  and  when  the  Territorials  (77,000  short 
of  their  strength  when  war  broke  out)  were  armed  with  old-fashioned 
15-pounder  guns  and  obsolete  machine-guns?  Lord  Haldane  was  the 
'/  MILITARY  GENIUS  "  who  carried  out  these  "  ECONOMIES."  And 
it  was  Mr.  Asquith  who  selected  him  for  the  job. 

ELECTORS  OF  BRITAIN,  Mr.  Asquith  who,  as  Prime  Minister, 
was  responsible  for  these  appalling  errors  and  their  appalling  results 
is  now  asking  you  for  your  confidence  and  your  vote. 

YOU   HAVE   SEEN   HOW   HIS  LEADERSHIP   BROUGHT  THE 
EMPIRE  TO  THE  EDGE  OF  DISASTER. 


NEVER     TRUST    IT  AGAIN. 


VOTE  FOR  THE 
COALITION  CANDIDATE." 


The  full  and  complete  answer  to  this  Leaflet  and  the  appropriate 
comment  thereon  will  be  found  in  a  study  of  Lord  Haldane's  account 
(reproduced  in  this  issue  of  the  Magazine  at  page  620)  of  what 
was  really  done  between  1906  and  1914  to  prepare  our  Army 
for  meeting  the  possibility,  not  of  this  war  it  may  be  true,  but  of 
any  such  war  as  our  military  experts  at  that  time  visualised. 

IX.— EXTRACTS  FROM  ELECTION  SPEECHES. 


[Other  points  from  speeches  made  during  the  period  of  the  Election 
will  be  found  under  separate  headings  in  our  section  dealing  with  the 
General  Election  and  in  "  The  Diary  of  the  Month. "] 

Mr.  Asquith. 

The  Coalition  Governments — A  Difference. 
"  Coalition  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  proper  and  even  a  necessary 
instrument  for  carrying  on  the  war.  I  formed  the  first  Coalition 
Government.  It  was  a  real  Coalition.  It  consisted  of  a  certain  number 
of  Liberals,  a  certain  number  of  Unionists  or  Tories,  whichever  name 
they  prefer  to  be  called,  it  included  Sir  Edward  Carson,  it  included  a 
representative  of  Labour,  who  got  express  and  direct  authority  from  the 
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spokesmen  of  Labour  in  the  country,  and  it  would  have  included,  if  I 
could  have  had  my  way,  the  distinguished,  the  lamented  leader  of  the 
Irish  Party,  Mr.  John  Redmond.  We  went  into  it,  all  of  us,  without 
any  kind  of  compromise  of  our  previous  convictions,  or  of  our  future 
activity,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  winning  the  war  and  of  obtaining  peace. 
But  the  Coalition  which  is  now  appealing  to  .you,  and  in  which  there 
is  no  longer  any  accredited  representative  of  the  Labour  Party,  is 
claiming  that  the  war  is  happily  over  and  peace  is  in  front  of  us,  and  to 
guide  and  dominate  the  whole  process  of  post-war  construction." — 
Edinburgh,  December  4f/i.  1918. 

No  Question  of  Displacing  the  Government. 

"  There  is  no  question  of  displacing,  or  of  attempting  or  desiring  to 
displace,  the  present  Government,  but  whoever  is  in  power,  so  far  as 
this  country  is  concerned,  its  authority  and  influence  in  making  peace 
should  be  directed  to  ensuring  that  we  have  not  thrown  away  the  vast 
sacrifices  which  the  war  has  entailed,  but  that  we  should  have  a  peace 
which  will  be  a  durable  peace  for  the  world,  not  only  now,  but  for  all 
time  to  come." — Cupar,  December  11th,  1918. 

To  Keep  Living  the  Liberal  Party." 

•  There  is  one  charge  to  which  I  am  prefectly  prepared  to  plead 
guilty.  What  is  it?  That  I  have  sought,  while  maintaining  to  the 
best  of  my  power  our  patriotic  front  in  its  unity  throughout  the  war — 
I  have  sought,  and  I  am  still  seeking,  to  keep  alive,  as  the  instrument 
for  reconstruction  and  for  future  progress,  the  Liberal  Party.  I  have 
never  favoured,  and  I  do  not  favour — and  have  not  a  word  to  say  about 
it — any  policy  of  excluskn.  I  have  refused  during  this  election,  and 
I  still  refuse,  to  countenance  any  candidature  of  any  Liberal  against 
any  fellow-Liberal,  however  he  may  be  labelled  or  nick-named,  and 
that  remains  my  puqjose  to-day.  I  say  I  want  to  keep  living  the 
Liberal  Party.  Let  me  tell  you  in  two  or  three  sentences  why.  Suppose, 
as  the  result  of  this  Election,  the  Coalition  is  returned  to  power  with  a 
majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  What  will  be  the  duty  of  every 
Independent  Liberal?  In  my  judgment  it  is  twofold;  in  the  first  place, 
to  support  whole-heartedly,  without  reserve,  without  jealousy,  without 
suspicion,  every  democratic  measure  of  reconstruction  proposed  by  that 
Government,  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  keep  their  eyes  open  and  their 
hands  free  for  vigilant  criticism." — Edinburgh,  December  3rd,  1918. 

The  Issues  of  the  Election. 

•  What  were  the  issues  now  before  the  electorate?  Who  could  define 
'hem.  put  them  down  on  paper,  or  enumerate  and  develop  them  in  a 
speech?  Nominally  and  ostensibly  all  were  at  one  He  read  on  the 
previous  day  in  the  papers  with  considerable  satisfaction  the  long 
manifesto  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Government,*  which,  though  it  omitted 
some  things,  contained  on  the  domestic  side  a  number  of  proposals 
which  in  spirit,  so  far  as  he  could  judge,  and  in  form  were  likely  to  be  in 
strict  harmony  with  his  own  progressive  programme.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  so  it  was  reported,  members  of  the  Tory  Party  were  finding 

*  See  Page  643. 
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a  considerable  difficulty  in  attuning  their  lisping,  stammering  tongues 
to  hymning  the  virtues  of  Free  Trade — to  take  one  example.  They 
might  get  used  to  it  in  time — the  sooner  the  better.  If  we  were  to  have 
a  genuine  democratic  policy  with  the  true  ring  he,  personally,  did  not 
care  by  what  person  or  by  whose  votes  it  was  carried  through  ;  he  would 
back  it  for  all  he  was  worth.  But  he  wanted  to  make  sure,  and  the  best 
way  of  making  sure  was  to  return  men  who  were  Liberals  and  democrats 
by  conviction,  who  held  that  faith  with  a  whole  heart,  who  had  adhered 
to  it  in  foul  as  well  as  in  fair  weather,  and  who  were  prepared,  whatever 
might  be  the  vicissitudes  of  the  hour  or  the  turns  of  the  political  wheel, 
to  pursue  it  in  season  and  out  of  season." — Rochdale.  December  7th, 
1918. 

The  Living  Breath  of  the  Liberal  Creed. 

'•  I  have  in  my  whole  political  life  never  wavered  for  a  day,  or  for 
an  hour,  in  my  allegiance  to  the  Liberal  Party,  and  to  that  for  which 
the  Liberal  Party  stands — namely,  the  creed  of  freedom,  equality, 
progress,  independence  of  class  interests  and  privileges,  and  the  steady 
and  uniform  pursuit,  in  bad  weather  and  in  good  weather,  of  the 
ideal  of  a  self-governing  democracy.  When  people  are  going  about 
telling  you  that  the  war  has  obliterated  old  landmarks,  and  changed 
the  nature  of  things,  may  I  not  say  that  the  experience  of  the  war, 
particularly  the  growing  consciousness  among  our  people  of  the  ends 
for  which  that  war  was  fought  and  which  made  it  worth  while  for  us 
and  other  free  peoples  for  four  years  to  expend  the  best  of  our  blood  in 
its  successful  prosecution  and  accomplishment — may  I  not  say  that  it 
reinforces  us  in  our  old  convictions?  What  have  we  been  fighting  for? 
With  what  are  we  to  be  content  when  peace  comes  to  be  concluded? 
Surely  it  is  those  very  same  principles  that  it  is  now  the  fashion  to 
call  self-determination,  self-government,  free  development,  and  equality 
of  opportunity  and  right  as  between  those  who  are  strong  and  those  who 
are  weak,  as  between  those  who  are  rich  and  those  less  well  endowed 
with  the  good  things  of  this  world.  These  things  have  always  been 
the  living  breath  of  the  Liberal  creed.  I  purposely  will  not  go  for  the 
moment  into  any  of  those  unhappy,  though  I  trust  transient,  divisions 
that  may  be  taking  place  between  members  of  our  own  Party.  For 
my  part,  ever  since  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  the  Leader  of  the 
Party,  I  have  done  my  best  to  maintain  its  unity,  and  I  should  like 
anybody  to  point  to  any  act  of  mine  under  any  provocation,  which  has 
for  a  moment  impaired  or  tended  to  impair  that  unity.  I  am  an  old 
party  man — I  am  not  ashamed  of  it — but  I  set  far  too  high  a  value 
upon  the  maintenance  of  a  united  efficient  Liberal  Party  as  the  chief 
instrument  of  political  and  social  progress  in  this  country  to 
countenance  for  a  moment  in  any  quarter,  or  for  any  reason,  wanton, 
gratuitous,  unnecessary  causes  of  dissension  and  division.  Putting 
those  matters  aside,  I  wish  once  more  to  repeat  to  you,  with  all  the 
emphasis  and  conviction  of  which  I  am  capable,  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  political  or  electoral  vicissitudes  of  the  hour,  it  is  your  duty,  it  is 
our  duty  as  Liberals,  to  preserve  one  faith,  to  continue  our  organisation, 
to  prosecute  our  cause,  and  to  see  that  we  achieve,  in  the  sphere  of 
domestic  politics  and  domestic  reconstruction,  the  same  great  ends  and 
purposes  for  which  we  are  striving  in  the  larger  area  of  the  international 
family." — Nottingham,  December  10th,  1918. 
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Mr.  Lloyd  George. 

The  Record  of  Two  War  Governments. 
"  We  have  had  three  Governments  during  this  war — three  Govern- 
ments. I  have  been  a  member  of  the  three.  In  fact,  I  may 
tell  you  one  curious  fact.  I  am  the  only  Minister  who  has  been 
a  Minister — the  only  Minister  in  Europe  who  has  been  a  Minister 
from  the  first  day  of  the  war  to  this  hour.  They  have  gone 
in  England.  They  have  gone  in  France,  and  in  Austria,  and  in  Germany. 
They  were  changing  constantly.  I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  a  case  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest ;  all  I  can  say  is,  that  I  am  the  only  man  who 
remains  in  the  boat.  I  have  been  a  member  of  three  Governments 
during  the  war.  What  is  the  record  of  the  first  two?  I  cannot  recall 
a  single  progressive  measure  passed  by  either  of  the  first  two  Govern- 
ments. There  was  good  reason,  no  doubt,  why  it  could  not  be  done. 
Then  comes  this  '  reactionary  '  Government,  and  let  us  see  what  it  has 
done."' — Leeds,  December  7th}  1918. 

The  Record  of  the  Third  War  Government. 

"'  Let  us  look  at  the  record  of  the  '  reactionary  '  Government.  First 
of  all,  there  is  the  Franchise  Bill.  Seven  millions  of  women  enfranchised 
for  the  first  time.  There  is  only  une  thing  that  will  prove  that  women 
are  not  fit  for  it,  and  that  is  that  they  do  not  exercise  it.  Having  got 
this  power,  a  power  which  they  can  use  for  improving  the  conditions  of 
life  for  their  own  household,  for  their  homes,  and  for  their  children,  it 
is  a  trust  which  they  ought  to  exercise.  Seven  millions  of  women 
enfranchised  for  the  first  time — not  bad  for  a  '  reactionary  '  Government. 
The  whole  franchise  put  on  a  basis  which  makes  this  country  for  the 
first  time  a  really  democratic  country.  What  is  the  next  thing?  Two 
of  the  most  progressive  and  democratic  education  measures  that  have 
been  carried  for  the  last  fifty  years — the  English  Bill  of  Mr.  Fisher  and 
the  Scottish  Bill  of  Mr.  Munro.  You  look  at  those  two  Bills  I  tell 
you  they  are  going  to  leave  a  mark  on  the  history  of  Britain.  They  are 
going  to  give  equal  chances  to  the  children  of  those  who  cannot  afford 
to  spend  money  on  education  just  the  same  as  the  children  of  those  who 
have  got  money  to  spend.  There  is  going  to  be  an  equal  opportunity 
for  all  lads,  so  that  the  lad  of  brains  can  as  easily  get  up  to  the  top 
under  those  measures  from  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder  as  he  could 
if  he  belonged  to  the  middle  class  or  to  what  is  known  as  the  upper 
class.  Equal  opportunities  for  all  children.  Those  two  Bills  were 
carried  by  a  '  reactionary  '  Government.  Then  there  was  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  the  South  of  England.  I  do  not  know  about  Yorkshire,  but 
in  the  South  of  England  the  wages  ranged  from  13s.  to  15s.  and  16s.  a 
week.  Think  of  maintaining  a  family  on  that.  It  was  a  scandal. 
Before  the  war  I  was  doing  my  best  to  create  a  little  disturbance  in  this 
country  to  call  attention  to  these  wages,  and  to  try  to  get  some  means 
of  raising  them.  Here  comes  this  Government,  In  the  middle  of  a 
great  war  we  fix  a  minimum  wage  for  the  agricultural  labourer.  We  set 
lp  a  Wages  Board  to  consider  what  he  can  live  on  ;  and  these  men  in  the 
South  of  England,  who  were  getting  15s.,  16s.,  or  17s.  a  week,  are  now 
getting  between  30s.  and  40s.  a  week.  What  else  has  this  Government 
ol  '  reactionary  '  laws  done  ?  We  have  the  compulsory  cultivation  of  land 
which  has  not  been  properly  used,  which  means'  that  you  have  in 
legislation  for  the  first  time  a  recognition  of  the  principle  that  land  is 
not  to  be  ased  at  the  whim  oi  any  individual,  but  is  to  be  used  for  the 
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benefit  of  the  whole  community.  Then  there  was  the  question  of  the 
raising  of  rents  during  the  war  owing  to  the  needs  of  the  people,  as 
during  the  Napoleonic  Wars,  when  rents  were  doubled  and  trebled 
because  there  was  a  shortage  of  corn.  That  is  not  a  bad  record  during 
two  years  of  war.  I  challenge  any  man  to  go  through  any  two  years  of 
government  during  the  last  fifty  years  and  point  to  any  two  years  that 
have  been  more  fruitful  in  progressive  legislation  than  the  last  two 
years." — Leeds,  December  7th,  1918. 

The  Coalition  and  Its  Critics. 

"  We  are  appealing  as  a  Coalition  because  I  want  to  see  all  the 
forces  in  this  country  march  together.  As  they  marched  together  to 
the  victory  for  liberty,  let  them  march  together  to  make  a  better  land 
of  Britain.  Don't  let  us  pretend  about  it.  There  are  men  who  say, 
'  We  will  support  you,  we  will  support  your  programme,  we  will  support 
your  policy.'  Well,  I'm  a  litte  suspicious  in  some  cases,  as  I  have  told 
you  before,  of  the  suddenness  of  the  conversion.  That  is  where  the 
©uddenness  comes  in.  It  is  not  a  conversion  that  has  extended  over 
five  years.  This  is  a  conversion  that  has  happened  within  the  last  five 
weeks.  It  is  the  sort  of  sudden  conversion  I  have  spoken  of,  the  sort 
of  conversion  my  friends  here,  the  soldiers  who  have  been  at  the  front, 
have  seen  many  a  time  They  are  shot  at  ;  long-range  guns  are  fired 
at  them;  poison  gas  is  poured  upon  them.  Then  they  march  on 
suddenly  and  find  a  friendly  gentleman  who  shouts  '  Kamerad  !  '  We 
have  too  many  '  Kamerads  '  all  over  the  land.  We  have  had  the  sniping, 
the  machine-gunning,  .and  poison  gas  fired  at  the  Government  for  two 
years,  and  now  we  find  '  Krmerads  '  all  over  the  land.  That  is  why  I 
am  going  into  action  with  the  men  who  have  supported  the  Govern- 
ment steadily  during  the  last  two  years.  If  they  say  that  they  will 
support  us  until  this  programme  has  been  gone  through,  I  draw  on  the 
chances  of  the  past,  and  say,  '  Gentlemen,  I  trust  you  as  men  of  honour. 
I  am  glad  the  programme  is  accepted.  We  mean  to  go  through  with  it." 
— Bristol,  December  lltli ,  1918. 

Mr.  Asquith's  Desire  Not  to  Displace  the  Government. 

"  There  are  some  of  my  friends  here  who  have  been  in  Parliament 
and  who  have  heard  the  Government  abused  in  every  sort  of  way  during 
the  last  two  years.  Some  of  you  have  had  the  privilege  of  reading 
newspapers  published  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  Papers  of  that 
kind  could  never  be  issued  from  this  side,  attacking  the  Government  as 
the  worst  Government  that  ever  was.  You  never  could  win  the  war 
as  long  as  the  Government  was  there.  And  yet,  when  the  election 
comes,  nobody  says,  'You  must  turn  them  out.'  I  see  my  late  chief, 
Mr.  Asquith,  was  asked  a  question  in  his  constituency  two  or  three  days 
ago,  and  he  said  he  certainly  did  not  want  to  displace  the  Government. 
After  all  that  abuse,  after  all  that  condemnation,  all  that  criticism — 
the  '  worst  Government  that  ever  was,'  and  nobody  wants  to  turn  it  out! 
I  am  a  little  suspicious.  I  have  a  sort  of  suspicion  that  if  they  got  a 
majority  the  Government  would  not  last  long,  and  I  am  rather  afraid 
that  they  are  sailing  under  a  neutral  flag  in  order  to  attack  the 
Government." — Camberwell,  December  15th,  1918. 
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Why  Germany  Must  Pay. 
"  By  the  jurisprudence  of  every  civilised  country  in  the  world,  in 
any  lawsuit  the  loser  pays.  It  is  not  a  question  of  vengeance,  it  is  a 
question  of  justice.  It  means  that  the  judge  and  the  court  have  decided 
that  one  party  is  in  the  wrong.  He  has  challenged  judgment.  By  the 
law  of  every  civilized  country  in  the  world  the  party  who  is  guilty  of 
the  wrong  pays  the  costs.  There  is  absolutely  no  doubt  about  the 
principle.  What  we  hope  for  in  future  is  that  in  dealings  between 
nations  the  same  principle  shall  be  established  as  in  dealings  between 
individuals — the  same  principles  of  right  and  wrong.  If  you  do  that, 
it  is  inevitable  that  the  nation  that  does  the  wrong  and  challenges  a 
lawsuit  to  determine  it  must  pay  the  costs.  There  is  another  reason 
why  Germany  should  pay  the  bill,  apart  from  Ihe  general  principles  of 
equity.  The  war  has  cost  them  less  than  it  has  cost  us.  We  have  had 
to  maintain  and  build  up  a  great  Army  for  it.  We  have  had  to  maintain 
a  gigantic  Navy.  We  have  had  practically  to  police  the  seas  of  the 
world.  Our  soldiers  are  very  much  better  paid,  and  their  dependents 
are  very  much  better  provided  for  than  is  the  case  with  Germany,  and, 
therefore,  the  cost,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned,  is  very  much  greater  than 
that  of  Germany.  The  cost  to  us  is,  I  think,  8,000  millions — a  gigantic 
sum.  Germany's  bill  is  about  six  or  seven  thousand  millions.  It  is 
absolutely  indefensible  that  a  person  who  is  in  the  wrong  and  who  has 
lost  should  pay  less  than  the  person  who  was  declared  to  be  in  the  right 
and  who  has  won,  and  to  the  extent  of  the  difference  there  is  no  doubt 
that  that  extra  thousand  millions,  for  a  population  of  45  millions, 
whereas  their  population  is  70  millions — to  that  extent  it  would  handicap 
us  in  competition  for  the  future.  Well,  that  is  unfair." — Bristol, 
December  11th.  1918. 


What  Germany  Must  Pay. 
If  I  were  to  say  to  you,  '  Not  merely  ought  Germany  to  pay,  but 
we  can  expect  every  penny,'  I  should  be  doing  so  without  giving  you 
the  whole  of  the  facts.  Let  me  give  you  the  facts.  We  consulted  our 
financial  advisers — not  international  financiers,  those  are  not  our 
financial  advisers — I  mean  the  financial  advisers  you  get  in  every  Govern- 
ment Department,  They  were  doubtful.  I  will  give  you  their  reasons. 
Before  the  war  it  was  estimated  that  the  wealth  of  Germany  was  between 
15,000  and  20.000  millions.  That  is  the  figure  that  was  given  as  an 
estimate.  The  bill  is  24.000  millions,  so  that  if  that  estimate  was  correct 
—that  is,  our  estimate  before  the  war— it  is  quite  clear  that,  even  if 
yon  take  the  whole  of  the  wealth  away — and  you  cannot  do  that,  because 
there  are  70.000.000  people  Avho  have  got  to  work  in  order  to  make  that 
wealth  available — there  would  not  be  enough.  Now  let  me  give  you  the 
second  reason  fjfcey  gave.  Five  per  cent,  on  that  24,000  millions  "is  1,200 
millions.  The  taxation  of  this  country  is  not  light  now.  Do  you  think 
you  could  stand  more?  (A  Voice:  '  No.')  That  includes  the  whole  cost 
of  administration,  about  five  or  six  hundred  millions.  Well,  you  must 
remember  that  5  per  cent,  on  24,000  millions  would  be  1,200 'millions. 
(  want  you  to  bear  these  facts  in  mind  as  the  reason  why  I  have  always 
said  we  will  exact  the  last  penny  we  can  out  of  Germany  up  to  the  limit 
of  her  capacity,  but  T  am  not  going  to  mislead  the  public  on  the  question 
of  the  capacity  until  I  know  more  about  it,  and  I  am  not  going  to  do  it 
in  order  to  win  votes.  Tt  is  not  right;  it  is  not  fair;  it  is  not  straight- 
forward ;  and  it  is  not  honest.  If  Germany  has  a  greater  capacity,  she 
must  pay  to  the  very  last,  penny. "—Bristol,   December  11th.  1918.' 
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Unity  for  the  Country  we  Love. 
"  This  country  does  not  belong  to  any  one  party.  It  is  a  country 
which  we  all  love,  whatever  our  parties  are.  It  is  a  country  that  men 
of  every  party  have  sacrificed  for.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  from  every  part  in  the  land  have  sacrificed  for  it,  and  there  are 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  homes  at  this  moment  belonging  to  men  of 
every  colour  and  creed  which  are  mourning  their  losses.  All  I  say  is 
this,  in  the  task  which  is  in  front  of  us,  of  lifting  this  country  up  above 
its  past,  above  the  wretchedness,  the  misery,  the  poverty,  and  the 
squalor  which  you  have  in  some  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  Empire, 
in  that  task  I  appeal  to  the  people  of  this  country,  through  you,  for  men 
of  all  parties  to  stand  together,  and  give  a  mandate  to  the  Government 
to-morrow  Lo  work  and  carry  through  the  programme  which  will  make 
this  old  country  a  fit  country  for  the  brave  men  who  have  suffered  for  it." 
— Camberwell,  December  15th,  1918. 

Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Difference  Between  the  Coalition  and  Mr.  Asquith. 
"  The  difference  between  our  view  and  that  of  Mr.  Asquith  is  that 
he  thinks  we  should  fall  into  the  old  party  lines.  That  is  not  my  view. 
I  should  have  thought  it  an  amazing  thing  if,  after  everything  had  been 
thrown  into  the  melting-pot,  the  parties  had  not  emerged  on  different 
lines  from  the  past.  If  this  Government  is  returned  to  power  we  shall 
have  a  very  difficult  time.  Nobody  can  foresee  the  future.  It  may  be 
that  when  we  come  to  deal  with  these  problems  there  will  be  differences 
which  will  split  us.  If  so,  is  it  not  more  reasonable  that  our  differences 
should  come  on  the  merits  of  the  proposals  and  not  on  the  old  party  lines 
which  have  divided  us  in  the  past  ?  " — Mile  End,  December  11th,  1918. 

'All  There  Is  in  the  Ticket  Election" 
"  It  had  been  suggested  that  there  was  something  very  improper 
and  very  undemocratic  in  trying  to  get  a  ticket  for  the  House  of 
Commons.  People  who  talked  in  that  manner  either  did  not  know  what 
they  were  talking  about,  or  did  not  mean  those  who  were  listening  to 
know.  It  only  meant  that  they  had  to  decide  as  a  Government  on  what 
basis  they  should  appeal  to  the  people.  They  had  a  Government 
composed  of  Liberals,  Unionists,  and  Labour  men,  who  had  settled 
complicated  problems  without  party  differences  ever  arising,  and  it 
would  not  have  been  commonsense  to  return  to  the  old  party  lines. 
But  if  they  had  been  fighting  this  election  on  party  lines  the  respective 
leaders  would  have  sent  out  letters  to  candidates  recommending  them  to 
the  electors.  That  did  not  mean  that  they  expected  people  who  did 
not  believe  in  them  to  pay  attention  to  the  leaders.  All  that  had 
happened  was  that  they  were  fighting  this  election,  not  as  a  party,  but 
as  a  Coalition  Government,  and  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and  himself  had  sent 
those  letters  to  the  electors  asking  them  to  return  men  who  they  believed 
would  come  with  the  honest  intention  of  supporting  the  Government. 
They  did  not  ask  them  to  give  any  pledge.  They  said  there  were 
difficult  problems,  they  knew  what  they  wished  to  do,  but  they  had 
not  thought  out  the  method  by  whicti  it  was  to  be  done,  and  they 
asked  the  country  to  send,  not  delegates,  but  representatives  who 
would  use  the  free  judgment  of  representatives,  but  who  would  come 
with  the  intention  of  supporting  the  Government  if  they  honestly  could. 
That  was  all  there  was  in  the  ticket  election." — Glasgow,  December  12th, 
1918. 
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"  The  Old  Party  Cries  and  Old  Methods." 
"  He  thought  Mr.  Asquith  wrong  in  his  view  of  this  Election.  Every 
speech  was  about  the  old  Liberal  principles.  He  was  rather  surprised 
M r.  Asquith  took  that  view.  During  the  eighteen  months  they  were 
together  in  the  Cabinet  he  never  noticed  any  difference  in  the  aims 
before  them,  between  those  of  one  political  view  and  another,  but 
Mr.  Asquith's  view  now  was  that  they  could  not  gather  grapes  from 
thorns  or  figs  from  thistles  They  need  not  expect  anything  from  these 
wretched  Tories.  Well,  he  thought  that  was  rather  hard.  He  did  not 
think  the  party  which  he  had  the  honour  to  lead  had  a  bad  record 
during  the  war.  He  could  say  this,  at  least,  with  truth,  that,  whether 
he  was  right  or  wrong,  he  believed,  he  believed  now,  that  at  the  time 
they  formed  the  first  Coalition  if  they  had  sat  still  and  done  nothing, 
without  even  violent  criticism,  there  w^ould  have  had  to  be  an  election, 
and  a  Government  of  their  party  would  have  been  returned.  They  never 
even  dreamed  of  it,  because  they  thought  that  they  could  not  get  the 
same  amount  of  national  unity  by  any  such  arrangement.  There  would 
be  parties  in  the  future,  as  there  never  had  been  a  system  of  demo- 
cratic government  without  them,  but  look  what  was  in  front  of  them. 
Many  difficult  subjects  had  been  dealt  with  by  Committees,  because 
the  men  at  the  head  of  the  Government  had  not  had  time  to  deal  with 
them  personally,  but  they  had  to  deal  with  them  now.  It  was  quite 
possible,  though  he  did  not  think  it  probable,  that  the  differences 
might  be  on  the  old  party  lines,  but  surely  when  they  realised  what 
had  happened  during  the  last  four  and  a-half  years,  that  the  whole 
crust  on  which  Society  rested  had  been  broken  through  by  this  war, 
it  would  be  almost  insanity  to  expect  them  to  go  back  to  the  old  party 
cries  and  the  old  methods.  There  would  be  differences,  but  let  them 
be  on  the  merits  and  not  on  names." — Glasgow,  December  lZth,  1918. 

Mr.  Runciman. 

Danger  of  a  Tied  House  of  Commons. 
"  If  the  House  of  Commons  ceased  to  be  an  asembly  of  free  men  it 
would  lose  the  only  quality  by  which  it  can  be  of  real  service  to  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  British  Empire.  Once  we  made  it  a  tied  House 
peopled  by  men  pledged  not  to  criticise  the  Government,  then  we  should 
sacrifice  all  the  benefits  bestowed  upon  the  country  by  Parliament,  and 
in  times  of  great  upheaval  and  violent  feeling  a  House  of  that  kind, 
instead  of  acting  as  a  safety  valve  to  the  nation,  would  be  a  great 
danger." — Dewsbury,  December  2nd,  1918. 

The  Coalition's  Vague  Programme 
"  How  can  I,  a  keen  land  reformer,  be  satisfied  with  the  land  reform 
which  will  be  enough  for  Mr.  Long?  How  can  I,  a  Free  Trader,  be 
satisfied  with  the  policy  of  Mr.  Chamberlain?  And  how  can  I  believe 
that  temperance  lies  at  the  bottom  of  social  reform  sooner  or  later,  agree 
with  Sir  George  Younger,  who  engineered  this  election  and  represents 
the  brewers  in  the  House  of  Commons?  How  can  anyone  who  looks 
t  ward  to  a  reform  of  the  House  of  Lords,  be  satisfied  with  the  policy 
of  Lord  Curzon  and  Lord  Milner?  How  is  it  possible  to  believe  that 
there  is  true  nobility  in  the  Prime  Minister's  programme  when  the 
certificate  is  given  by  Sir  Frederick  Smith.  This  vagueness  ran  through 
the  whole  programme.  On  Colonial  Preference  already  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  between  the  Liberal  and  Conservative  wings  of  the 
( ioalition.  The  Prime  Minister  did  not  want  to  tax  food,  but  Mr.  Walter 
Long  said  the  Government  had  offered  Colonial  Preference,  not  without 
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a  tax  on  food,  but  without  conditions  of  any  kind.*  It  was  surely 
necessary  that  on  that  question  views  should  be  clearly  expressed.  If 
the  Prime  Minister's  limitations  were  accepted,  how  far  did  it  carry  us? 
Until  he  knew  what  was  really  meant  by  Imperial  Preference,  it  was 
impossible  to  give  an  answer  as  to  his  opinion.  Then  there  was  the 
question  of  'dumping.'  It  was  all  very  vague;  what  did  it  all  mean? 
If  we  were  to  be  bound  by  a  policy  which  declined  to  accept  from  abroad 
certain  goods,  whether  dumped  or  not,  we  should  be  landed  into  an 
economic  war." — Oldham,  December  7th,  1918. 

Viscount  Grey. 

The  Guarantee  of  a  Free  Government 
"  If  you  have  a  House  of  Commons  which  does  not  command  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  the  country,  which  is  not  composed  of  men 
of  character  and  independence,  of  the  best  representatives  of  all  classes — 
if  instead  of  that  you  ever  have  a  House  of  Commons  which  is  a  servile 
House,  which  has  lost  its  independence,  and  which  is  not  representative 
of  the  country,  the  Government  will  lose  its  authority.  You  are  not 
going  to  get  a  strong  Government  simply  by  having  a  House  of  Commons 
all  unanimous  and  ail  servile.  It  is  only  by  a  majority — better,  a  com- 
paratively small  majority — that  you  can  really  have  a  strong  Govern- 
ment, because  the  Government  derives  its  authority  from  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  in  the  House  of  Common's  ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
which  has  no  authority,  which  has  no  confidence,  will  never  be  able  to 
give  the  Government  that  strength  which  it  ought  to  have.  If  ever 
we  were  to  lose  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons  you  would  find 
that  we  were  drifting  towards  a  dictatorship.  It  might  be  a  reactionary 
dictatorship;  it  might  be  a  Bolshevist  dictatorship.  Dictatorships  will 
never  be  anything  but  resented  in  this  country.  The  guarantee  of  a 
free'  Government  and  of  orderly  constitutional  development  is 
undoubtedly  an  independent  House  of  Commons."  —  Dewsbury,. 
December  11th,  1918. 

Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher. 

Not  Pledged  Anyhow. 
"  Those  Liberals  who  were  going  to  support  this  Government  were 
not  going  into  it  blindfold.  They  had  not  given  unlimited  pledges. 
They  intended  to  exercise  their  right  judgment.  They  did  not  intend 
to  abdicate  their  intellectual  independence.  They  would  give  the  same 
kind  of  general  support  which  was  given  by  all  members  who  supported 
a  particular  party  at  a  General  Election.  If  in  their  opinion  the 
Government  departed  from  one  of  the  principles  they  held  sacred,  they 
would  reserve  to  themselves  the  liberty  of  dissociating  themselves  from 
the  Government  which  had  so  violated  their  confidence." — Manchester, 
December  Zrd,  1918. 


We  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  further  selection  of  extracts  from 
Election  speeches  in  the  next  number  of  the  Magazine. 

*  "  As  Colonial  Secretary  he  rejoiced  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
to  extend  Colonial  Preference  to  the  Dominions,  Crown  Colonies,  and 
Protectorates.  The  Government  had  offered  Colonial  Preference  without 
conditions  of  any  kind,  and  were  determined  the  Colonies  and  Dependencies 
should  have  preference  wherever  it  was  possible  to  give  it. — Mr.  Walter 
Long,  at  Trowbridge,  December  4M,  1918. 
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POINTS  FROM  SPEECHES. 


Mr.  Lloyd  Ceorge.  Bristol,  December  1 1  th,  1918. 

••  In  the  next  fortnight  there  will  be  a  very  strange  spectacle. 
You  will  see  British  ballot  boxes  carried  across  the  Rhine,  set 
up  in  German  cities,  and  the  British  Army  voting  at  Cologne." 

From  the  Times,  December  12th,  1918. 
A  slip — into  the  picturesque ;  but  a  slip  all  the  same.  The 
soldiers'  votes,  what  there  were  of  them,  were  not  dropped  into  ballot 
boxes,  but  sent  back  to  the  various  Returning  Officers  through  the 
post. 


Mr.  Bonar  Law.  Glasgow,  December  12th,  1918. 

"  Another  question  was  whether  he  would  desire  the  vote 
of  a  conscientious  objector.  Mr.  Bonar  Law  said  that  was  a 
poser.  The  first  time  he  was  returned  to  Parliament  was  for 
the  Blackfriars  Division  of  the  city.  He  believed,  and  he  acknow- 
ledged it  at  the  time,  that  he  was  returned  by  Nationalist  votes. 
He  was  glad  to  get  the  votes,  but  he  never  moved  a  finger  or 
changed  an  opinion  in  order  to  get  them.  It  was  precisely  the 
same  now."  From  the  Scotsman,  December  13th,  1918- 

Even  Homer  nodded,  so  Mr.  Bonar  Law  can  claim  good  company. 
He  himself  disfranchised  the  conscientious  objectors,  but  when  the 
"  poser  "  was  thrown  at  him  he  had  evidently  forgotten  all  about  it. 


Sir  F.  E.  Smith.  Warrington,  December  6th,  1918. 

"  I  am  authorised  by  the  Prime  Minister  to  say  to  you  that 
if  there  be  any  Liberal  in  Warrington  who  recognises  his  leader- 
ship, if  there  be  any  Liberal  in  Warrington  who  recognises  him 
as,  perhaps,  the  greatest  Welshman  in  the  whole  history  of 
Wales — if  there  be  such  men — they  will  listen  to  his  message 
and  his  wishes.  It  is  his  desire  that  my  brother,  and  no  one 
else,  should  be  returned  from  this  borough  to  represent  it  in 
his  Parliament." 

From  the  Warrington  Guaudian,  December  7th,  1918. 
An  amazing  example  of  electioneering  "  special  pleading/'  We 
cannot  conceive  that  anybody  "  authorised  "  the  Attorney -General 
to  put  the  claims  of  Mr.  Harold  Smith  quite  so  imperiously. 


Sir  Francis  Lowe.  Birmingham,  December  6th,  1918. 

"  Sir  Francis  Lowe  at  his  meeting  at  the  Priory  Rooms, 
Upper  Priory,  last  night,  said  his  name  had  been  black-listed 
as  one  of  those  who  voted  for  the  25s.  minimum  for  the  agri- 
cultural labourer. 

"  '  In  so  voting  I  was  in  the  company  of  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr. 
Kunciman,  Mr.  McKenna,  and  all  the  Front  Opposition  Bench, 
who  voted  for  the  same  reason  that  I  did— they  did  not  want 
to  turn  out  the  Government.'  " 

From  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  December-  27th,  1918. 
Sir  Francis  Lowe  is  a  Tariff  Reformer,  and  evidently  uses  the 
principle  of  Tariff  Reform  arithmetic  when  he  is  handling  facts  con- 
cerning other  political  issues.    Mr.  Asquith  did  not  take  part  in  the 
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division  on  the  25s.  minimum,  and  Mr.  McKenna  and  Mr.  Runciman 
and  "  all  the  Front  Opposition  Bench  "  were  not  in  the  Lobby  with 
Sir  Francis  Lowe — they  voted  against  the  25s.  minimum  because  they 
were  supporting  Mr.  Wardle's  amendment  that  the  minimum  wage 
should  be  not  25s.  but  30s. 


POINTS  FROM  THE  PAPERS. 
From  the  Manchester  Guardian,,  January  2nd,  1919. 

"  In  the  House,  the  Liberal  front  bench  has  disappeared, 
and  the  Party  is  reduced  to  insignificant  numbers.  There  are 
people  who  regard  this  as  the  end  of  the  Liberal  Party  and  of 
Liberalism.  The  two  things  are  not  always  exactly  the  same, 
and  it  may  quite  well  happen  that  Liberalism  may  even  gain  by 
Liberal  losses.  The  present  catastrophe  has  gone  rather  beyond 
that;  but  it  is  to  be  remembered,  first,  that  there  are  many 
quite  good  Liberals  among  the  considerable  number  who  have 
accepted  the  Coalition  ticket  and  will  sit  on  the  Government 
side  of  the  House ;  and,  secondly,  that  Liberalism  will  only  die 
when  it  can  serve  no  good  purpose  by  living.  It  can  serve  such 
a  purpose  only  by  being  absolutely  true  to  itself,  which,  with 
regret  be  it  said,  it  has  not  always  been  of  late.  The  giving 
away  of  Liberal  principles  by  Liberals,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Paris  commercial  agreement,  or  the  persistent  failure  to  apply 
them,  as  of  late  years  in  the  case  of  Ireland,  is  of  all  injuries 
to  Liberalism  the  most  deadly.  It  may  well  be  that  Liberalism 
will  suffer  not  at  all,  but  rather  gain,  by  the  shock  of  this  elec- 
tion and  by  the  temporary  weakness  of  the  Party  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  When  it  revives  it  must  necessarily  be  in  close 
association  with  Labour,  and  this  association  must  not  wait  for 
another  election,  but  should  become  an  immediate  and  essential 
part  of  its  regular  policy  and  working." 

In  reproducing  this  passage  we  do  not  necessarily  give  it 
endorsement;  but  its  central  point,  that  Liberalism  can  justify 
it's  existence  only  by  "  being  absolutely  true  to  itself,"  must 
ever  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  to  whom  it  will  fall  to  rebuild  on  the 
ruins  of  "  the  present  catastrophe." 


From  the  Observer,  December  15th,  1918. 

"  Scores  of  dissentient  Liberal  candidates  have  declared 
for  the  Coalition  programme,  while  disclaiming  only  the 
mythical  '  pledge. '  That  means  that  they  accept  the  anti- 
dumping Resolutions  drafted  by  Mr.  Runciman  at  Paris  as  a 
representative  of  Mr.  Asquith's  Government." 

It  means  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Paris  Resolutions  were 
arrived  at  by  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  in  June,  1916,  as  a  reply 
to  the  Mittel-Europa  policy  of  the  Central  Powers,  which  aimed  at 
establishing  in  Middle  Europe  the  economic  predominance  of 
Germany  and  Austria.  Mittel-Europa  has  disappeared.  The  danger 
that  was  foreseen  in  1916  has  been  overcome.  Many  of  the  resolu- 
tions are  therefore  out  of  date.  They  all  contemplated  a  state  of  war 
and  a  strong  Mittel-Europa  which  has  now  no  existence. 
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NOTES   AND  FIGURES. 


During  his  campaign  in  East  Fife  Mr. 
Mr.  Asquith  and  Asquith  was  frequently  heckled  about  his 
the  Shell  Shortage,  speech  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  on  April  20th, 
1915,  and  especially  about  the  passage  in 
which  he  declared  that  there  was  "  not  a  word  of  truth  "  in  the 
statement  that  ' 1  the  operations,  not  only  of  our  Army  but  of  our 
Allies,  were  being  crippled,  or  at  any  rate  hampered,  by  our  failure 
to  provide  the  necessary  ammunition."  Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at 
Leven  on  December  13th,  said  he  went  to  Newcastle  and  made  that 
speech  ("  one  sentence  of  which  was  quoted  and  not  the  rest  ")  to 
appeal  strongly  to  the  patriotic  interests  of  the  munition  workers, 
telling  them  that  it  was  more  important  atl  that  moment  to  produce 
shells,  guns,  and  munitions — more  important  even  than  enlisting  in 
the  Army. 

He  was  told,  and  he  had  seen  it  suggested  in  the  Press,  that  we 
were  suffering  from  a  deficit,  not  in  munitions  as  a  whole,  but  in 
certain  classes  of  shells,  and  before  he  went  to  Newcastle  he  made 
perfectly  sure  that  he  was  on  safe  ground.  He  asked  the  highest 
military  authorities  to  tell  him  whether  that  was  the  case,  whether 
it  was  a  fact  that  up  to  that  moment  their  operations  had  been 
seriously  hampered  by  the  absence  of  munitions.  He  was  assured 
by  them  that  it  was  not  the  case,  and  on  the  strength  of  that 
assurance  he  told  his  audience  that  up  to  that  moment  we  had  not 
been  seriously  hampered;  but,  as  the  prospective  shortage  was  so 
serious,  and  might*  become  so  formidable,  he  appealed  to  them  to 
devote  themselves  to  the  fabrication  with  greater  rapidity. 

It  was  quite  true  that  for  a  time,  owing  tio  the  growth  of  the 
new  Army  and  the  temporary  failure,  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
of  the  transformation  of  machinery  for  munition  purposes,  there 
was,  of  a  certain  class  of  munitions,  a  serious  shortage;  but  to  make 
absolutely  certain  that  that  should  be  put  to  an  end,  and  in  complete 
accord  with  his  colleagues,  including  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  they  passed 
the  Munitions  Act,  and  formed  a  Ministry  of  Munitions,  the  head 
of  which  patriotically  gave  up  his  post  as  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  from  that  time  their  supply  of  munitions  had  been 
complete,  overwhelming  and  overflowing,  and  there  never  had  been 
any  complaint. 


Sir  F.  E.  Smith,  the  Attorney-General, 
Sir  F.  E.  Smith's    paid  a  tribute  tk>  Mr.  Asquith's  work  as 
Tribute  to  Prime  Minister  during  the  first  two  years  of 

Mr.  Asquith.       the   war   in    a   speech    at    Liverpool,  on 
December  4th.    "  I  will  never  stand  silently 
by,"  he  said,  "  when  anybody  criticises  the  work  Mr.  Asquith  did 
a3  Prime  Minister.    He  had  grave  and  incalculable  problems  to 
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meet.  He  had  to  persuade  this  country  that  the  war  could  not  be 
won  unless  the  State  was  armed  with  the  power  of  demanding  the 
services  of  every  man  of  combatant  age.  Let  us  pay  him  this 
tribute.  He  faced  this  great  question,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Ramsay  MacDonald  brought  unity  to  the  nation." 


Mr.  Asquith  received  a  deputation  repre- 
Mr.  Asquith  and     sentative  of  the  Temperance  Council  of  the 
Temperance         Christian  Churches  of  England  and  Wales  at 
Questions.  the  House  of  Commons  on  November  19th. 

The  deputation  submitted  to  him  the  Nine 
Points  of  their  programme,  and  Mr.  Asquith  replied: — 

"  Your  Nine  Points  ought  to  meet  with  the  approval  of  all  people 
who  are  really  interested  in  social  reform.  You  have  not  introduced 
the  more  controversial  aspects  of  the  temperance  question.  Subject  to 
some  arrangement  to  meet  local  conditions  with  regard  to  Sunday 
closing,  I  am  with  you  in  practically  all  your  points  with  regard  to 
temperance  reform,  which  is  long  overdue.  If  we  had  passed  your  Bill 
in  1908  all  this,  of  course,  would  have  been  ancient  history.  We  have 
really  wasted  something  like  ten  years.  I  am  really  with  you  as  regards 
the  institution  of  these  changes,  and  I  only  hope  you  will  have  sufficient 
motive  power  behind  you  to  carry  your  programme  in  the  next  Parlia- 
ment."—(At  the  House  of  Commons,  November  19th,  1918.) 

The  Nine  Points  referred  to  include  : — Restriction  of  hours  for 
the  sale  of  drink  on  week  days ;  reduction  of  the  number  of  licenseol 
premises;  control  of  clubs;  increase  of  the  power  of  local  licensing 
authorities;  Sunday  closing;  the  abolition  of  grocers'  licences;  the 
prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquor  to  young  persons ;  local 
option ;  and  the  provision  of  alternatives  to  the  liquor  taverns  for 
non-alcoholic  refreshment,  recreation,  and  social  intercourse, 


Mr.   Lloyd    George,   in  a   reply  dated 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  December  3rd,  1918,  to  an  enquiry  about 
and  the  Same       these    Nine    Points,    replied    through  a 
Questions.  Secretary  that  the  principles  embodied  in 

the  Nine  Points  were  principles  which  he  had 
upheld  for  many  years.  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  secretary  added,  "  The 
time  will  soon  arrive  when  this  question  will  have  to  be  dealt  with 
in  a  comprehensive  manner.  In  the  meantime  he  feels  that  we 
ought  to  try  and  benefit  from  our  experiences  during  the  war  in 
relation  to  the  regulation  and  control  of  the  drink  traffic  by  the 
State." 
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On  behalf  of  the  Women's  Industrial 
Women  in  Council  Lady  Rhondda  recently  submitted 

Industry.  to  the  Prime  Minister  a  Memorial  on  the 

claims  of  women  to  freedom  of  employment  in 
industry.    Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  a  written  reply,  said : — 

"  You.  refer  to  the  Treasury  agreement  made  in  1915  which  enabled 
women  to  enter  almost  every  department  of  industry,  and  so  assist  the 
nation  in  its  dire  extremity.  It  is  my  intention,  if  I  am  returned  to 
power,  to  carry  out  that  agreement  in  such  a  way  that  the  unions  shall 
have  no  cause  lor  complaint,  but  when  the  terms  of  that  agreement  have 
been  fully  satisfied,  women  will  find  ample  scope  for  their  activities 
in  industry  when  the  pursuits  of  peace  are  fully  resumed.  The  Govern- 
ment has  never  agreed  that  new  industries  come  under  the  Treasury 
agreement.  If  the  restrictive  clauses  of  that  agreement  are  seriously 
believed  to  be  of  any  benefit  to  trade  unions  or  any  other  class  in  the 
community,  then  to  bring  new  industries  under  them  would  be  to  endow 
those  classes  whom  such  restrictions  benefit  with  the  fruit  of  the  sacrifices 
of  the  war,  a  form  of  profiteering  which  no  body  that  claims  respect  and 
deserves  responsibility  would  willingly  touch. 

"  These  new  industries  are  already  extensive,  and  many  will  arise 
in  the  near  future  to  ensure  that  our  country  is  more  self-supporting 
than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  past,  and  it  will  be  my  care  to  see  that 
in  all  these  industries  no  discrimination  shall  be  made  against  the 
employment  of  women  in  any  suitable  occupation.  In  this  way,  and  in 
those  industrial  occupations  in  which  women  were  engaged  before  the 
war,  opportunities  of  every  sort  will  be  opened  up  for  every  class  of 
women  worker,  and  I  believe  that  the  real  working  representatives  of 
organised  labour  may  be  trusted  when  the  time  comes  to  see  the  necessity 
of  utilising,  in  the  interests  of  production  and  to  the  best  advantage, 
every  class  of  worker  available. 

"The  memorial  refers,  not  without  substance,  to  the  opposition  that 
women  have  had  to  meet.  It  is  not  credible  that  the  trade  union  leaders 
who  were  parties  to  thee  agreement  went  back  on  it ;  but  leaders  cannot 
always  control  thir  followers,  and  followers  sometimes  try  to  become 
leaders  by  repudiating  the  prudent  bargains  that  their  leaders  have 
made. 

"  In  regard  to  the  payment  of  women  workers,  I  am  a  supporter  of 
the  principle  of  equal  pay  for  equal  output.  To  jvermit  women  to  be 
the  catspaw  for  reducing  the  level  of  wages  is  unthinkable.  It  is  not 
desired  by  enlightened  employers,  to  whom  good  production  and  uniform 
wages  are  desirable  ;  cutting  of  wages,  with  its  consequent  instability, 
is  not  at  any  time  in  their  interest  or  in  that  of  the  nation." 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  also  expressed  his  complete  sympathy  with  the 
demand  made  in  the  memorial  that  women  should  have  more 
effective  representation  on  committees. 


Mr.    Asquith,    in   his   speech    at  Hull 
Mr.  McKenna  at     (December   5th),    spoke  of  the  magnificent 
the  Admiralty.      achievements  of  the  Grand  Fleet,  and  made 
particular  recognition   of   Mr.  McKenna's 
work  in  creating  it.    "  The  Grand  Fleet,"  he  said,  "  was  to  a  large 
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extent  Mr.  McKenna's  creation,  and  there  was  no  more  splendid 
and  no  more  faithful  contribution  towards  winning  the  war." 

Mr.  Lloyd  George,  in  his  speech  at  Camberwell  (December-  13th), 
made  a  passing  reference  to  Mr.  Asquith's  eulogy  of  Mr.  McKenna : 

"I  do  not  say  a  word  about  that  except  one.  If  Mr.  McKenna  has 
rendered  such  tremendous  service  at  the  Admiralty,  why  did  Mr.  Asquith 
get  rid  of  him  at  the  Admiralty  just  at  the  moment  when  there  was 
danger  of  war*  with  Germany  ?  " 

To  this  question  Mr.  McKenna  supplied  the  answer  very 
promptly.    In  an  interview  at  Pontypool  he  said : — 

"  I  only  left  the  Admiralty  because  I  was  chosen  to  take  charge  of 
the  Welsh  Disestablishment  Bill.  I  could  not  do  that  except  at  the 
Home  Office,  and  I  went  there  for  that  purpose.  Nobody  knows  that 
better  than  Mr.  Lloyd  George." 


We  are  indebted  to  the  Northcliffe  Press 
The  British         for  the  name.      The  Daily  Mail  (December 
Junkers.  2nd,  1918),  invented  it  in  a  description  of 

"  the  very  bad  bargain  "  which  it  said  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  had  secured  in  shaping  the  Coalition : — 

"  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Bonar  Law,  a  shrewd  Canadian-Scot  with 
Glasgow  'training  and  a  block  of  two  hundred  and  eighty  Unionists 
behind  him,  together  with  Sir  George  Younger,  the  Scottish  Tory 
organiser,  engineered  a  deal  with  our  Prime  Minister  by  which  the  real 
power  behind  the  scenes  at  the  present  moment  is  Sir  George  Younger, 
who  made  a  thoroughly  Scottish  bargain  under  which  the  Prime  Minister 
is  bound  hand  and  foot  for  five  years  to  our  British  Junkers.  That  was 
one  result  of  the  attempt  of  a  Welshman  to  bargain  with  a  couple  of 
Scotsmen.  Another  result  is  that  Sir  George  Younger  and  Lord 
Downham  have  insisted  upon  an  unjust  preponderance  of  Tory  candidates 
who,  with  Coalition  coupons  and  carpet-bags  in  hand,  have  been  pushed 
in  unmannerly  fashion  into  constituencies  where  they  have  attempted 
in  some  cases  to  oust  returned  soldiers  and  patriotic  Labour  men." 

Another  organ  of  the  Northcliffe  Press,  the  Weekly  Dispatch, 
took  up  the  tale  on  December  15th,  and  gave  us  this  delightful  study 
of  the  Tory  Junker  and  what  may  be  expected  of  him  if  and  when 
the  opportunity  arises  for  him  to  revert  (as  he  assuredly  will)  to 
type  :— 

"  The  dominating  feature  of  the  House  is  a  Tory  glut  making  the 
other  political  elements  look  like  small  change.  This  Tory  multitude, 
examined  at  close  range,  is  discovered  to  be  a  strong  admixture  of  good 
and  bad.  Your  Tory  who  moves  with  the  times,  and  has  at  the  bottom 
of  him  a  democratic  bent,  rubs  shoulders  with  your  implacable  Junker 
who  thinks  in  terms  of  privilege  and  class,  being  constitutionally 
incapable  of  anything  else,  and  because  he  himself  remains  still,  fondly 
imagines  that  the  rest  of  the  world  remains  still. 

"The  Tory  Junker  would  be  pained  to  be  so  labelled.  He  honestly 
believes  himself  a  reformer  since  Mr.  Lloyd  George  assured  him  and 
the  British  public  that  he  was  persuaded  of  the  sincerity  of  the  Tory 
conversion  to  Liberal  principles.    There  wa«  a  time  when  Mr.  Lloyd 
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George  would  have  been  less  trustful,  but  let  that  pass.  Rounding  off 
the  interesting  phenomenon  he  presents,  the  Tory  Junker  does  spend 
an  occasional  hour  wondering  what  he  is  expected  to  do  to  prove  his 
translation  to  social  reform  ideas. 

"  He  is  safe  until,  at  the  local  village  meeting,  he  starts  converting 
his  ideas  into  words ;  then  it  is  plain  that  for  all  Ms  amiable  nourishes 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  certificate  of  character,  he  is  still  a  Junker. 
His  talk  of  land  reform  bears  the  accents  of  one  firmly  convinced  of 
this  profound  truth,  that,  providing  you  do  not  disturb  the  ownership 
of  land,  the  intending  soldier  agriculturist  ought  to  be  encouraged. 
His  view  is  that  what  is  wrong  with  the  land  is  that  the  people  who 
work  on  it  do  not  work  hard  enough,  or  do  not  think  enough  (which  is 
true),  or  do  not  realise  the  blessings  of  village  pleasant  Thursday 
afternoons. 

"  The  Tory  Junker  is,  in  reality,  a  very  decent  pillar  of  society. 
Kind  to  his  tenants  and  gracious  to  his  servants,  he  lives  on,  a  tough 
relic  of  the  Middle  Ages,  and  you  can  no  more  convert  him  to  Liberalism 
than  you  can  convert  a  Russian  Bolshevik  to  industrial  efficiency." — 
(Weekly  Dispatch,  December  15th,  1918.) 

Time  was  when  the  Northcliffe  Press  said  nicer  things  about  those 
whom  it  now  derides  as  the  Tory  Junkers.  We  do  not  attempt  to 
explore  the  reasons  for  its  change  of  tone  to-day ;  it  is  sufficient  to 
place  the  interesting  fact  on  record. 


ACTS  OF  THE  SESSION  OF  1918.— III. 


We  give  this  month  our  customary  summary  of  the  public  Acts 
passed  during  the  Session  of  Parliament  of  1918,  in  continuation 
from  the  Magazine  for  October,  at  page  482.  Where  no  date  is 
stated  for  the  beginning  of  an  Act,  it  came  into  operation  on 
receiving  the  Royal  Assent.  The  Acts  passed  during  the  Session 
numbered  61. 

A.— LEGISLATION  RENDERED  NECESSARY  BY 

THE  WAR. 

Defence  of  the  Realm  (Employment  Exchanges)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9 
George  V.,  c.  58). — Gives  power  to  take  possession  of  premises  for 
Employment  Exchanges. 

Ministry  of  Munitions  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  60). — 
Extends  the  purposes  of  the  Ministry  to  supervision  and  regulation 
of  the  diversion  to  the  production  of  articles  required  in  times  of 
peace  of  industries  established  or  utilised  during  the  war  for  the 
purpose  of  the  production  of  war  material. 

Termination  of  the  Present  War  (Definition)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9 
George  V.,  c.  59). — Makes  provision  for  determining  the  date  of  the 
termination  of  the  war. 

Wages  (Temporary  Regulation)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
c.  61). — Provides  that  during  the  period  of  six  months  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  any  person  who  employs  in  any  trade  or  industry 
a  workman  of  a  class  to  which  a  prescribed  rate  of  wages  as  denned 
by  the  Act  is  applicable  shall  pay  wages  to  the  workman  at  a  rate 
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not  less  than  the  prescribed  rate,  or  such  other  rate  as  may  be 
substituted  by  an  award  of  the  interim  court  of  arbitration. 

War  Pensions  (Administrative  Provisions)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9 
George  V.,  c.  57). — Makes  provision  for  the  better  administration  of 
the  enactments  relating  to.  naval,  military,  and  Air  Force  war 
pensions,  grants  and  allowances.  Amongst  other  provisions  is  one 
which  defines  the  duty  of  the  Pensions  Minister  to  provide  for  the 
care  of  neglected  children  of  men  dead  or  on  service,  while  another 
lays  it  down  that  pensions  in  certain  cases  are  not  to  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  poor  law  relief. 

B.— ORDINARY  LEGISLATION. 

Affiliation  Orders  (Increase  of  Maximum  Payment)  Act,  1918 
(8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  49). — Increases  the  weekly  sum  which  may 
be  ordered  to  be  paid  under  affiliation  orders. 

Appropriation  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  56). — Authorises 
the  issue  of  £10  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  service  of  the 
year  ended  March  31st,  1917,  and  of  £702,656,000  for  the  service 
of  the  year  ended  March  31st,  1919. 

Burghs  Gas  Supply  (Scotland)  Amendment  Act,  1918  (8  and  9 
George  V.,  c.  45). — Extends  the  purposes  for  which  the  Gas 
Contingent  Guarantee  Rate  under  the  Burghs  Gas  Supply  (Scotland) 
Act,  1876,  may  be  levied. 

Constabulary  and  Police  (Ireland)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
c.  53). — Amends  the  law  relating  to  the  pay  and  pensions  of  the 
Royal  Irish  Constabulary  and  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police. 

Education  (Scotland)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  48).— The 
first  three  Sections  deal  with  education  authorities,  with  electoral 
divisions  and  the  constitution  of  authorities  and  with  school  manage- 
ment committees.  The  powers  and  duties  of  education  authorities 
are  prescribed  in  Sections  4-13.  The  points  dealt  with  in  these 
sections  are: — Power  to  facilitate  attendance  at  secondary  schools 
and  other  institutions;  provision  of  books  for  general  reading; 
schemes  for  provision  of  education;  religious  instruction;  nursery 
schools;  contributions  to  maintenance  of  certain  schools  and 
institutions ;  contributions  in  respect  of  non-resident  pupils  attending 
schools;  acquisition  of  land;  power  to  promote  or  oppose  Bills; 
expenses  of  education  authorities.  Section  14  deals  with  the  exten- 
sion of  school  age,  Section  15  with  continuation  classes,  Section  16 
with  the  amendment  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903,  and 
Section  17  provides  that  school  children  are  not  to  be  employed 
in  factories,  workshops,  mines  or  quarries.  Section  18  deals  with 
the  transfer  of  voluntary  schools,  Section  19  with  the  transfer  of 
powers  as  to  reformatory  and  industrial  schools,  Section  20  with 
the  advisory  council,  and  Section  21  with  education  grants.  The 
election  and  proceedings,  of  education  authorities  find  reference  in 
Sections  22-26,  and  the  remainder  of  the  33  sections  are  devoted  to 
general  matters. 
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Isle  of  Man  (Customs)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  41).— 
Amends  the  law  with,  respect  to  Customs  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 

Loans  (I ncumbents  of  Benefices)  Amendment  Act,  1918  (8  and  9 
George  V.,  c.  42). — Amends  the  Acts  relating  to  loans  to  incumbents 
of  benefices  by  Queen  Anne's  Bounty. 

Midwives  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  43). — Deals,  amongst 
other  things,  with  the  suspension  and  expenses  of  midwives  and  with 
offences  by  them. 

Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George 
V.,  c.  47). — Provides  that  "  a  woman  shall  not  be  disqualified  by 
sex  or  marriage  for  being  elected  to  or  sitting  in  or  voting  as  a 
Member  of  the  Commons  House  of  Parliament." 

Petroleum  (Production)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  52). — 
Prohibits  persons  other  than  the  Crown  from  getting  petroleum 
except  such  persons  to  whom  the  Minister  of  Munitions  grants 
licences  conferring  authority  to  search  and  bore  for  and  get 
petroleum.  Any  person  so  acting  must  keep  a  record  of  all 
petroleum  so  obtained. 

Police  (Pensions)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  51). — Makes 
further  provision  with  respect  to  pensions  payable  to  police  constables 
and  their  widows. 

Representation  of  the  People  (Amendment)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9 
George  V.,  c.  50). — Extends  the  maximum  period  which  may  be 
allowed  to  elapse  at  elections  during  the  war  and  a  period  of  twelve 
months  thereafter  between  the  close  of  the  poll  and  the  counting 
of  the  votes. 

School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
c.  55). — Makes  provision  with  respect  to  the  grant  of  superannuation 
allowances  to  teachers  and  of  gratuities  to  their  legal  personal 
representatives,  and  amends  the  Elementary  School  Teachers 
(Superannuation)  Acts,  1898  to  1912. 

Special  Commission  (Belfast  Prison)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V., 
c.  44). — Deals  with  the  constitution  of  a  Special  Commission  to 
inquire  into  certain  complaints  as  to  the  treatment  of  prisoners  in 
Belfast  Prison. 

Stockbrokers  (Ireland)  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  46).— 
Makes  provision  with  respect  to  the  rate  of  brokerage  or  commission 
fees  of  licensed  stockbrokers  in  Ireland  on  dealings  in  Government 
stocks  or  securities. 

Tithe  Act,  1918  (8  and  9  George  V.,  c.  54).— Amends  the  Tithe 
Acts,  1836  to  1891.  Deals  with  the  method  of  computation  of  tithe 
rent-charge,  with  the  regulation  of  pension  of  retired  incumbent, 
with  the  compulsory  redemption  of  rent-charges  exceeding  20s.,  with 
consideration  for  redemption,  with  the  provision  of  money  for 
redemption  by  limited  owners,  with  power  to  charge  on  land  money 
payable  for  redemption  of  tithe  rent-charge,  with  payment  of 
consideration  money  into  court  in  certain  circumstances,  with  a 
statutory  declaration  for  the  purpose  of  redemption,  and  with  the 
power  of  Queen  Anne's  Bounty  to  pay  the  expenses  of  redemption. 
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New  Publications. 

[When  Post  Free  prices  are  given  the  publication  can  be  obtained 
at  that  price  from  the  Liberal  Publication  Department,  42,  Parlia- 
ment Street,  London,  S.W .  1.] 

Liberal  Policy  in  the  Task  of  Political  and  Social  Reconstruction. 

With    Foreword   by    the   Right   Hon.    H.    H.  Asquith. 

(London:  Liberal  Publication  Department.)    Price  2s.  6d. 

net;  post  free,  2s.  9d. 
This  is  an  informative  and  educative  book  on  various  political 
problems  of  the  period  of  reconstruction.  It  should  be  distributed 
widely  to  Liberal  Clubs  and  in  all  places  where  young  Liberals 
assemble.  If  not  less  than  ten  copies  are  taken  the  price  is  2s.  per 
copy  post  free. 


Woman:  A  Citizen.    By  Miss  A.  E.  Metcalfe,  B.Sc.    With  a  preface 
by  Mrs.  Sidney  Webb,  D.Litt.    (London:  George  Allen  & 
Unwin.)    Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
This  book,  which  is  intended  more  especially  for  the  guidance  of 
voters  in  England  and  Wales,  deals  in  turn  with  Parliamentary  and 
Local  Government.    It  contains  a  mass  of  useful  information  con- 
veyed in  an  interesting  way,  and  is  well  written.    It  should  be 
studied  by  all  those  for  whom  it  is  especially  intended. 

The  Future  of  Party  Politics.  By  F.  W.  Raffety.  (London: 
George  Allen  &  Unwin.)  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
Mr.  Raffety  has  "  a  firm  belief  in  party/'  and  hopes  that 
<:  chastened,  purified,  and  stimulated,  party  may  emerge  from  the 
darkness  of  the  past  few  years,  and  the  degradation  of  many  years, 
into  an  ampler  public  usefulness."  He  considers  various  aspects  of 
party  Government,  and  his  final  chapter  on  "  Party  Politics  after 
the  War  "  will  be  read  with  interest  by  Liberals. 

The  Neiv  Tariffism.  By  the  Right  Hon.  J.  M.  Robertson.  (London  : 
George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd.)  Price  2s.  6d.  net. 
All  who  are  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  Free  Trade  will 
welcome  this  timely  analysis  by  a  recognised  authority.  What  is 
' '  the  new  Tariffism  ' '  ?  The  publishers  describe  it  as  the  new  set  of 
conflicting  recommendations  put  forward  by  the  different  groups  of 
Lord  Balfour's  Committee,  and  the  policy  to  which  any  attempt  to 
reconcile  them  would  lead.  Mr.  Robertson  deals,  amongst  other 
points,  with  fiscal  policy  after  peace,  with  imperial  preference  and 
its  motives,  with  the  maintenance  of  essential  industries,  with  th^ 
protection  of  "  selected  "  industries,  and  with  "  dumping,"  and  he 
devotes  a  concluding  chapter  to  the  enquiry,  "  What  will  Germany 
be  doing?"  Political  students  would  do  well  to  devote  attention 
to  Mr.  Robertson's  conclusions,  and  particular  note  should  be  taken 
of  his  warning  that  "  it  is  for  the  democracy  to  look  to  itself  and 
gird  up  its  loins." 
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Liberals  and  the  Government        ...       ...       ...  663 

Reliable  Majority  Demand  and  Its  Meaning — 
Maurice  Debate  Instance,  &c. 

595,  601,  604 

George's,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Rejoinder   603 

Unionist  Party  and  the  Coalition   581  note 

George's,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Personal  Tribute     ,   606 

Government  and  the  Press     ...       ...  ...       ...  125 

Increasing  Frequency  of  Appearance  and  Utterances  in 

Parliament  ...       ...       ...  308 

Liberal  Party    73 

Reform  Act  and  the  Liberal  Party   108 

Liberal  Policy  and  the  Future    5,  42,  445 

Life-Saving — Speech  at  National  Lifeboat  Institution  ...  185 
National  Liberal  Federation  Tribute  to     ...       ...       ...  153 

Navy  Estimates   123,  127 

Party  Leader      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  531 

Hodge's,  Mr.  H.,  Criticism  and  Sir  J.  Edwards- 
Moss's  Reply    171 

Press  Attacks  on— Northcliffe  Press,  &c   Ill,  293 

Birmingham  Post  on   293,  334 

Morning  Post — "  Poison  Gas  "       ...       ...       ...  64 

Selborne,  Lord,  on     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  300 

Simon,  Sir  J.,  on      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  70 

Redmond,  Mr.  J.,  Tribute  to   122 

Reform  Bill— Proportional  Representation         ...  52,  239,  287 
Lords'  Amendment    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  11 

Rhondda,  Lord   347 

Scottish  Home  Rule    538 

Temperance  Questions  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...        572,  674 

Two  Liberal  Principles   476 

Victorian  Age    301 

Women  in  Parliament — Mr.  H.  Samuel's  Motion  ...       495,  532 
Asylums  and  Certified  Institutions  (Officers'  Pensions)  Act       •••  483 
Atholl,  Duke  of — King's  Speech,  Address  in  Reply       ..        ...  69 

Attacks  on  Public  Men — 

Birmingham  Post  London  Letters    ...       ...       ...       293,  334 

Clynes,  Mr.,  on  Labour  and  Slanders  on  Public  Men  ...  301 
Curzon,  Lord,  on...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  300 

Morning  Post  Poison  Gas    ...  64 

Selborne,  Lord,  on       .         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  300 

Simon,  Sir  J.,  on         ...       ..        ...       ..        ...       ...  70 
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Australia — 

Hughes,  Mr.  W.  M.,  on  Australia  and  Tariffs      ...       ...  5J$ 

(See  also  War  Index). 

Baird,  Major — Air  Force,  Annual  Statement  on  the  Estimates  ...  71 
Balfour,  Lord — Reform  Bill,  Amendments    ...       ...       ...          46,  51 

Balfour,  Mr- 
Education    352 

Greece,  Commercial  Relations  with  ...       ...       ...       ...  44$ 

International  Problems  and  Press  Influence       ...       ...  542 

Reform  Bill — Proportional  Representation  and  the  Lords  11,  107 

Secret  Diplomacy    126 

L'nionist  Party  and  the  Coalition     ...       ...       ...       ...  581 

Banbury  By-Election   $45 

Banbury.  Sir  F. — Education  Bill,  Amendment        ...       ...       ..  291 

Barnes,  Mr. — 

Coalition  and  Labour — Mr.  Barnes's  Decision    ...       ...  582 

General  Election   543,  611,  613 

Home  Rule  All  Round   238 

Zionism     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  351 

Barnston.  Mr. — Education  Bill,  Amendment         ...       ...       ...  292 

Bath  By-Election   493 

Beaverbrook,  Lord — Appointment  as  Minister  (refer  to  Government 

and  Press  Relations). 

Beresford,  Lord — Reform  Bill,  Amendments          ...        ...       ...  49 

Bills  of  Exchange  (Time  of  Noting)  Act    114 

Bills  of  the  Session   172 

Birmingham  Post  Extracts        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       293,  334 

Birmingham,  West,  By-Election         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  185 

Birrell,  Mr. — Press  in  Politics   71 

Bishoprics  of  Bradford  and  Coventry  Act    114 

Bo  k  Revievs       ...      120,  176,  232,  296,  244,  392,  440,  488,  608,  680 

Brace,  Mr. — Home  Rule  All  Round   355 

Bi  inVwater  By-Election   303 

British  Junkers,  Northcliffe  Press  on   676 

Brvce,  Lord — 

Education  Bill   428 

House  of  Lords  Reform  .. .       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  347 

Letter  to  the  Prime  Minister    220 

Indian  Reform — Lord  Midleton'a  Motion  {95 

Buckmaster,  Lord — 

Free  Expression  of  Opinion    545 

House  of  Lords  Reform  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  347 

Reform  Bill — Amendment      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  49 

Solicitors  (Qualification  of  Women)  Bill   123 

Burdett-Coutts,  Mr.— Reform  Bill— 

Amendment        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  104 

Proportional  Representation   288 

Burghs  Gas  Supply  (Scotland)  Amendment  Act    678 

Burnham,  Lord — Reform  Bill,  Amendment   51 

By-Elections — 

Armagh,  Mid    7 

Armagh,  South   67 

Banbury   445 

Bath    493 

Birmingham,  West   185 

Bridgwater          ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  303 

Canterbury                                                                    ...  397 
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By-Elections — continued — 

Cavan,  East    305 

Clapham   305 

East  Grinstead   356 

Elgin  Burghs     1&5 

Exeter    237 

Fareham   352 

Finsbury,  East   357 

Gravesend    299 

Hereford,  South   235 

Keighley   185 

Manchester,  North-East    352 

Manchester,  South    129 

Newcastle-on-Tvne        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  239 

Prestwich    11,  497 

St.  George's,  Hanover  Square        ...       ...       ...       ...  Jfil 

South  Shields    497 

Tullamore  (King's  County)   183 

Tyrone,  East    "  '    179 

Wansbeek     ...    243 

Waterford    129 

Wilts,  South    541 

Campbell,  Sir  J.  H. — Appointed  Irish  Lord  Chancellor  ...       ...  333 

Camperdown,  Lord — Reform  Bill,  Amendment    49 

Canals — Nationalisation,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on    230 

Canterbury,  Archbishop  of— Education  Bill   353,  427 

Canterbury  By-Election   397 

Carson,  Sir  E. — 

Air  Ministry  Vote    185 

Empire  Development    11 

General  Election   6Jp,  611,  613 

George's,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Leadership      ...       ...       ...       ...  547 

Ireland — Intermediate  Education  Vote      ...       ...       ...  123 

Navy  Estimates   127 

Redmond,  Mr.  J.,  Tribute  to   122 

Cavan,  East,  By-Election   305 

Cave,  Sir  G. — 

Free  Expression  of  Opinion    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  545 

Hague  Agreement         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  355 

Reform  Bill — Proportional  Representation   11,  106 

Resignation  as  Home  Secretary       ...       ...       ...       ...  577 

Cecil,  Lord  Hugh — Government  and  the  Press        ...       ...       ...  110 

Cecil,  Lord  R- — 

General  Election   611,  613,  615 

Mission  of  the  English-speaking  Races    539 

Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women)  Bill   539,  573 

Resignation         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  577 

Turkish  Misrule    543 

Welsh  Disestablishment         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  547 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  A. — 

General  Election   ...  547,  611,  613,  615 

Government  and  the  Press  ...       ...  ...       ...        110,  125 

Home  Rule  as  an  Imperial  Problem  ...       ...       ...       ...  238 

Indian  Reform   397,  426 

Reform  Bill — Proportional  Representation  and  the  Lords 

106,  239,  288 
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Channing,  Lord — Small  Holdings  Motion    73 

Chaplin,  Lord,  on  the  General  Election         ...       ...       ...       ...  611 

Chequers  Act    114 

Cheyne,  Sir  W. — Education  Bill,  Amendment         ...       ...       ...  384 

Child  Training,  Lord  Crewe  on   73 

Child  Welfare— (see  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare). 

Churches  of  the  Future,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  on    305 

Churchill,  Mr.,  on  the  General  Election    611,  613,  615 

Relations  of  Liberalism  with  the  Coalition — Correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Gulland        ...  651 

Civil  Service  Estimates   239 

Supplementary  Estimate        ...       ...       ...        ...       ...  71 

Vote  on  Account          ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  73 

Clapham  Bv-Election       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  305 

dynes,  Mr  — 

General  Election   611,  613,  615 

Labour  and  Slanders  on  Public  Men        ...       ...       ...  301 

Labour,  Duty  of  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  5J,5 

Labour  Members  in  the  Government    0 

Labour  Party — Reply  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George         ...       ...  649 

Coalition — 

Asquith,  Mr.,  on    539 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  od  the  present  "team"    649 

Labour  and  the  Coalition   5.'f3,  577,  581,  582 

McKenna,  Mr.,  on    547 

Simon,  Sir  J-,  on  Coalition  "  Shandygaff  "   5J,5 

(liefer  also  to  General  Election). 

Coinage  (Decimal  System)  Bill   299 

Collins,  Sir  W.— Education  Bill    170 

Conscription  and  the  General  Election  (See  General  Election). 

Consolidated  Fund  (Appropriation)  Bill                               114,  5Jf3,  678 

Consolidation  Fund  (No.  1)  Bill                                          125,  127,  232 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  2)  Bill                                         303,  305,  307 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  3)  Bill                                                   395,  397 

Consolidated  Fund  (No.  5)  Act   114 

Constabulary  and  Police  (Ireland)  Act   678 

Cowdray,  Lord — Petroleum  Production    539 

Craig,  Sir  J. — Opening  Members'  Gallery  to  Women,  Motion  ...  532 
i  Irawford,  Lord — 

Petroleum  Production   539 

'Sale"  of  Honours    r>',2 

Crewe,  Lord — 

Child  Training    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       tmt  y$ 

Education  Bill    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ><#        $5$  427 

Free  Expression  of  Opinion  '  5Jt5 

General  Election   f)13 

House  of  Lords  Reform         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  SJ{7 

Indian  Reform                                                      395  427 

Midleton's,  Lord,  Motion   '  Jf95 

Reform  Bill— Tribute  to  Lord  Peel  ...                       ...  51 

"  Sale "  of  Honours    5^ 

University  Education   77 

Criminal  Law  Amendment  Bill  ...       ...  237 

Curzon,  Lord — 

Appointments  and  the  Press   123 

Attacks  on  Public  Men                                   ...  300 

Honours,  Recommendation  of    227 
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Curzon,  Lord — continued — ■ 

House  of  Lords  Reform  ...       ...       ...       ...  ...       ...  3  J/7 

India — British  Rule  in  India   303 

Indian  Reform — Lord  Midleton's  Motion  ...  ...        .  .  J^95 

Reform  Bill- 
Amendment      47 

Proportional  Representation         ...  ...        105,  299 

Rhondda,  Lord    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  ...       ...  $47 

Vail]/  Mall— Extracts    598,  676 

Death  Duties — Statistics  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  336 

Deputy  Lieutenants  Act  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  483 

Dickinson,  Sir  W.  H. — Reform  Bill,  Amendments   104,  105 

Dillon,  Mr. — General  Election   5Jtl 

Divisions  of  the  Month    76,  186,  244,  357,  498,  547 

Diplomacy — Mr.  Balfour  on  Secret  Diplomacy        ...       .   126 

Domestic  Policy  of  the  Government — Mr.  Adamson  on    ...       ...  69 

East  Grinstead — By-Election   356 

Education — 

Apprenticeship  and  Technical  Education,  Mr.  Hodge  on...  235 

Balfour,  Mr.,  on    352 

Crewe,  Lord,  on  University  Education       ...       ...       ...  71 

Elementarv  Education — Statistics  ...        ...       ...  112 

Fisher,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.,  on    11,  69,  305,  353 

Education  Systems — Speech  at  Teachers'  Chris- 
tian Union  Conference  ...  3 

Nursery  Schools        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  395 

Modern  Languages — Report  of  Committee  ...       ...  334 

Science — Report  of  Committee         ...       ...       ..        ...  229 

Education  Bill — 

Age  Limit    291,  292 

Agriculture    290 

Amendments  and  New  Clauses. .  .288-292,  332,  333,  384,  385,  386 
Committee  (Commons)      237,  2J,3,  288,  299,  301,  332,  347,  384 

Committee  (Lords)    356,  395,  428 

Compulsory  Continuation  Instruction       ...    289,  291,  292,  332 

Cost    169' 

Differentiation  Between  the  Sexes    292 

Fisher,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.,  on    3,  4,  58,  125,  169,  386 

Employment  of  Young  Children      ...       ...       ...       ...  332 

Free  Places    291,  288 

Half-Time— Abolition    291 

Introduction  and  First  Reading  (Commons)         ...       ...  5,  58 

Labour  and  the  Bill,  Mr.  Henderson  on    ...       ..        ...  2Jtl 

Local  Authorities,  Federations  of   291 

Maintenance  Allowances        ...       ...       ...       ...        292,  333 

Mercantile  Marine    289,  290 

Military  Training  in  Continuation  Schools         ...       ..  289 

Miners'  Deputation  to  Mr.  Fisher    181 

Parental  Responsibility  and  the  Bill   168,  169,  292 

Religious  Controversy  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  4 

Report  and  Third  Reading  (Commons)      ...       ...351,  385,  386 

Report  and  Third  Reading  (Lords)  ...       ...       ...       ...  429 

Royal  Assent    ...  397 

Second  Reading  (Commons)   ...125,  127,  168 

Second  Reading  (Lords)    353,  427 

Summary  of  Provisions    172,  483 
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Education  (Provision  of  Meals)  (Ireland)  Act    114 

Education  (Scotland)  Bill  ...  307,  493,  497,  533,  539,  542,  545,  678 
Edwards-Moss,  Sir  J. — Mr.  Asquith  as  Party  Leader,  Reply  to  Mr. 

H.  Hodge's  criticism    171 

Elgin  Burghs — By-Election      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  ^95 

Empire — 

Carson,  Sir  E.,  on  Empire  Development    ...       ...       ...  11 

Hughes,  Mr.,  on  Empire  Trade  Pulicy    542 

(See  also  War  Index). 

Evans,  Sir  L.  Worthington — General  Election                     ...       ...  613 

Evening  Standard — Extract       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  598 

Exeter— By-Election    237 

Expiring  Laws  Continuance  Act      484 

Fareham — By-Election   ...    352 

Federal  Devolution — Deputation  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George    329 

Finance  Bill   239,  278,  299,  301,  326,  347,  356,  484 

Finlay,  Lord — 

General  Election  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  611 

Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women)  Bill — Amendment...  574 

Petroleum  Production    539 

Reform  Bill,  Amendment      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  47 

Finsbury,  East — By-Election      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  351 

Fiscal  Policy — Free  Trade  v.  Protection,  &c. 

Asquith,  Mr. — Two  Liberal  Principles    476 

Hughes,  Mr.  W.  M.,  on                                               542,  543 

Runciman,  Mr.,  on      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  44$ 

Fisher,  Mr.  H-  A.  L.— 

Education                                                         11,  69,  305 ,  358 

Nursery  Schools    395 

Teachers  Christian  Union  Conference — Speech  on 

Education  Systems    S 

Education  Bill                                      3,  4,  58,  125,  169,  386 

Amendments            ...       288,  289,  291,  332,  333,  385 

Religious  Controversy         ...       ...       ...       ...  4 

General  Election                                                  611,  615,  670 

Proportional  Representation                                         239,  287 

Reading   ...                  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  S 

School  Teachers  (Superannuation)  Bill     ...       ...  ... 

Fisher,  Mr.  Hayes — 

Housing— State  Policy,  State  Aid,  cvc.    127,  284,  490,  528,  539 

Child  Welfare  and  Housing    237 

Deputations                               129,  347,  376,  397,  421 

Government  Policy — Statement     ...       ...       ...  421 

Treasury  Attitude    376 

Housing  Bill     '   4.97 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare    336 

Parliamentary  Registration    235 

New  Register   279 

Registration  and  Party  Machinery    494 

Public  Health- 
Local  Authorities  Deputation       ...       ...       ...  3 

New  Regulations    8Jfl 

Resignation  as  President  of  Local  Government  Board    ...  577 

Soldiers'  Votes   397 
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Flax  Companies  (Financial  Assistance)  Act   485 

Flying,  Future  of,  Lord  Weir  on    ...  615 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease — Duke  of  Marlborough's  Statement  ..  123 
Foreign  Policy — 

Balfour,  Mr.,  on  Secret  Diplomacy   126 

Trevelyan's,  Mr.,  Motion      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  127 

Forestry  See  Afforestation. 
Franchise — 

Henderson,  Mr.,  on     ...       ...       ...       ...       ..        ..  7 

Reform  Bill — see  that  title. 


Gainford,  Lord — Education  Bill    353 

Amendment    428 

Galway,  Lord — Reform  Bill,  Amendments   50,  104,  105 

Geddes,  Sir  A. — 

Appointed  President  of  Local  Government  Board   577 

General  Election   611,  613,  615 

Geddes,  Sir  E.— 

Navy  Estimates  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  127 

General  Election   613 

General  Election — 

Absent  Voters — New  Procedure      481 

Addison,  Dr.,  on   611,  613,  615 

Asquith,  Mr.,  o«i — 

Coalition  Governments — A  difference      ...       ...  662 

Conscription  Issue        ...       ...       ...    655 

Effect  of  it  all    604,  605 

Evils  of  rushing  the  Election,  &c,  445,  479,  530,  611, 

613,  615 

Gulland-Churchill  Correspondence         ...       ...  653 

Issues  of  the  Election         ...       ...       ...       ...  663 

Liberal  Creed   664 

Liberals  and  the  Government        ...       ...       ...  663 

Barnes,  Mr.,  on   611,  613 

British  Junkers,  Northcliffe  Press  on    676 

Carson,  Sir  E.,  on    611,  613 

Cecil,  Lord  R.,  on    611,  613,  615 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  A.,  on    611,  613,  615 

Chaplin,  Lord,  on        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  611 

Churchill,  Mr.,  on    611,  613,  615 

Clynes,  Mr.,  on   611,  613,  615 

Coalition  Programme  and  Policy     ...       ...       ...       570,  571 

Barnes,  Mr.,  on        ...    543 

"Blank  Cheques"  and  "Blank  Nonsense"      ...  607 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  on    543,  583 

Letter  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law   585 

Home  Rule    587 

Imperial  Preference     ...       ...  586 

Welsh  Disestablishment         ...  587 

Mandate,  Request  for    544,  583 

New  Comradeship   544 

Opposition,  Question  of  ...       ...       ...  583 

Private    Meeting   at   Downing  Street, 

Address  to    542,  578 

Three    Groups    for    Constituencies  to 

choose  from        ...       ...        547,  606 
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General  Election — continued — 

Coalition  Programme  and  Policy — continued — 

Joint  Manifesto  signed  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George  and 

Mr.  Bonar  Law   589 

Law,  Mr.  Bonar— Statement    543,  584 

Fiscal  Changes    546 

••  Reliable  Majority  "  demand,  Effect  of,  Maurice 
debate  instance,  &c. — 

Asquith,  Mr.,  on    ...       ...       ...       ...  601 

George's,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Rejoinder  ...       ...  603 

Westminster  Gazette  Comment    ...        596  note 

Samuel,  Mr.  H.,  on   544 

Work  of  Coalition  Organisers,  '"Acid  Test,"  &c.  594 

Leaders'  Views    595,  597,  604,  607 

Three  Typical  Cases  of  the  Coalition  Ban  598 

Unionist  Press  Protests  ...       ...       ...  596 

Conscription  Issue        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  654 

Asquith's,  Mr.,  Firm  Stand  ...       ...       ...  655 

Coalition  Policy        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  655 

George's,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Last  Word  ...       ...       ...  658 

"No  mure  Conscription"  Advertisement  ...  658 
Thomas's,  Mr.  J.  H.,  Question  and  Mr.  Lloyd 

George's  Reply   656 

Crewe,  Lord,  on  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  613 

Dillon's,  Mr.,  Adjournment  Motion   541 

Evans,  Sir  L.  Worthington,  on    613 

Expenses  Vote  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  4$5 

Finlay,  Lord,  on   611 

Fisher,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.,  on    611,  615 

"Not  pledged,  Anyhow"    670 

Geddes,  Sir  A.,  on    611,  613,  615 

Geddes,  Sir  E.,  on    613 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  on   613,  615,  641 

Asquith's,    Mr.,    desire    not    to    displace  the 

Government        ...       ...       ...  666 

Coalition  and  its  Critics    666 

Conscription  issue    656,  658 

Manifesto    643 

Record  of  Three  War  Governments    665 

Soldiers'  Votes — A  Slip    671 

"The  Three  Parties"    646 

"  Unity  for  the  Country  we  love  "   ...  668 

Why  and  What  Germany  must  pay    667 

Grey,  Lord,  on   613 

Guarantee  of  a  Free  Government   670 

Henderson,  Mr.,  on    611,  613 

Hewart,  Sir  G.,  on   '  613 

Hodge,  Mr.,  on   611,  615 

Labour  Party — 

Manifesto    582 

Withdrawal  from  the  Coalition   543,  581,  582 

Barnes's,  Mr.,  Decision  to  remain       ...  582 

Clynes,  Mr.,  on    543,  581 

Law,  Mr.  Bonar,  on    611,  613,  615 

Conscientious  Objectors,  Votes  of   671 

Difference  between  the  Coalition  and  Mr.  Asquith  668 

Old  Party  Cries  and  Old  Methods   669 

Ticket  Election    668 
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General  Election — continued — 

Liberal  Party's  Position         ...       ...       ...       ...       580  note. 

Asquith,  Mr.,  on      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  605 

Gulland-Churchill  Correspondence    651 

Manchester  Guardian  Extract      ...        ...       ...  672 

N.LF.  Executive's  Memorandum    593 

Paris  Conference  Resolutions — Observer  Extract  672 
Points  of  Agreement  and  Disagreement  between 

Coalition  and  Liberal  Leaders...  641 
Resentment  of  Coalition  Manipulation  ...       ...  571 

Jjong,  Mr.,  on    613,  615 

Lowe,  Sir  F.,  on — Agricultural  Wages    671 

McKenna,  Mr.,  on    611,  613,  615 

Macnamara,  Dr.,  on      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  611 

Novel  Features   570 

Parties  and  Candidatures       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  639 

Prothero,  Mr.,  on    615 

Results — 

Analysis  of  Voting    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  635 

General  Result — Representation  of  Parties  ...  637 
Labour  Representation       ...       ...       ...       ...  635 

Liberal  Party  Disasters    634 

Old  Members  Defeated      638 

Success  of  "ticketing" — Tory  Majority  ...       ...  633 

Votes  and  Seats — 

Manchester  Guardian  Calculation  ...  639 
Number    of    Members    Elected    on  a 

Minority  Vote    634 

Roberts,  Mr.  G.  H.,  on   613 

Runciman,  Mr.,  on    611,  613 

Coalition's  Vague  Programme      ...       ..        ...  669 

Danger  of  a  Tied  House  of  Commons     ...       ...  669 

Samuel,  Mr.  H.,  on    613 

Selborne,  Lord,  on    613 

Shortt,  Mr.,  on   611,  615 

Simon,  Sir  J.,  on    545,  611,  613 

Smith,  Sir  F.  E.,  on   611,  613,  615 

Special  Pleading        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  671 

Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Votes   480 

Macpherson,  Mr.,  on  ...       ...       ...       ...  545 

Stanley,  Sir  A.,  on    611,  613 

Unionist  Leaflets — 

False  Prophets    660 

How  Wealth  Pays  Now    660 

Never  Again     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  661 

Trustees  for  the  Silent    659 

Unionist  Party  and  the  Coalition    581  note 

Women  Voters  and  Candidates         ...       ...       ...       ...  634 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd — 

Air  Ministry  Vote    185 

Asquith,  Mr.,  Personal  Tribute  to   606 

Churches  of  the  Future   305 

Federal  Devolution- — Deputation    329 

General  Election — Coalition  Programme,  &c.,      543,  583,  666, 
667,  668 

Asquith,  Mr.,  and  the  Government         ...       ...  666 

"Blank  Cheques"  and  "  Blank  Nonsense"     ...  607 
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George,  Mr.  Lloyd — continued. 

General  Election — Coalition  Programme — continued .. 

Conscription  Issue     ...       ...       ...       ...        656,  658 

Joint  Manifesto  with  Mr.  Bonar  Law     ...       ...  5£9 

Letter  to  Mr.  Bonar  Law    585 

Manifesto    643 

New  Comradeship     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  544 

Private  Meeting  at  Downing  Street,  Address  to  542,  578 

"Reliable  Majority,"  Demand  for         ...       ...  595 

Asquith,  Mr.,  on  ...       ...       ...       ...  601 

Rejoinder     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  603 

Westminster  Gazette  Comment    ...       596  note 

Soldiers'  Votes— A  Slip    671 

Task  and  Mandate   544 

Three  Groups  for  Constituencies  to  choose  from  547,  606 

"  The  Three  Parties  "   646 

Three  War  Governments,  Record  of       ...       ...  665 

Government  and  the  Press     ...       ...       ...       ...        125,  166 

Housing — State  Policy   464 

Leadership,  Sir  E.  Carson  on  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  547 

Navy  Estimates    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  127' 

Railways  and  Canals,  Nationalisation        ...       ...       ...  230 

Redmond,  Mr.  J.,  Tribute  to   122 

Revolutionary  Spirit     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  579 

Temperance  Questions — Deputation  ...       ...  ...  674 

Women  in  Industry    675 

Goldstone,  Mr. — Education  Bill,  Amendment    ...  288 

Gorell,  Lord — Education  Bill   428 

Goschen,  Viscount — 

Successor  to  Duke  of  Marlborough  at  Board  of  Agriculture  170 

Tithe  Rent  Charge    185 

Government  and  the  Press — Appointments  of  Lord  Beaverbrook 

and  Lord  Northcliffe    109 

Cecil,  Lord  Hugh,  on   110 

ChamberJain,  Mr.  A.,  on    110 

Debate  (Lords)   123 

Debate  on  Vote  of  Credit    125 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd — Statement    125,  166 

Government  Blue  Books  and  Returns   337,  387,  435,  536 

Gravesend — By-Election   209 

Greece,  Commercial  Relations  with,  Mr.  Balfour  on   443 

Grey,  Lord,  on  the  General  Election     ei3 

Guarantee  of  a  Free  Government    ...  6701 

Gulland,  Mr. — 

Emigration  Bill   243 

General    Election — Liberalism    and    Coalition,  Corre- 
spondence with  Mr.  Churchill   651 

Parliamentary  Register — New  Register    235  279 

HAGUE  Agreement,  Sir  G.  Cave  on    355 

Halifax,  Lord — Reform  Bill,  Amendment    48-' 

Haldane,  Lord — 

Education  Bill     ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        g§g  423 

House  of  Lords  Reform  '  3/,7 

Parliament    (Qualification     of    Women)  Bill— Amend-, 

_  A_  ,  ments    r>43,  573 

Petroleum  Production   r^g 

Rhondda,  Lord   $if 
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Harmood-Banner,  Sir  J.— Education  Bill,  Amendment    ...       ...  289 

Health— Public  Health- 
Local  Authorities'  Deputation  to  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher     ...  3 
Ministry — 

Willoughby  de  Broke' s,  Lord,  Motion  agreed  to  352,  378 

Women  Workers'  Deputation  to  Dr.  Addison  ...  303 

Ministry  of  Health  Bill   541 

New  Regulations    34? 

Henderson,  Mr. — 

Education  Bill — Labour  and  the  Bill    241 

Franchise  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  7 

General  Election    541,  611,  613 

Labour  Party — 

Election  Plans    69 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Reply  to    650 

Members  in  the  Government         ...       ...       ...  9 

New  Constitution       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  6 

Unity — Speech  at  Trades  Union  Congress         ...  44$ 

Women  and  the  Labour  Party    7 

Henry,  Sir  C. — Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women)  Bill,  Amend- 
ment   573 

Hereford,  South— By-Election                                          :   235 

Hewart,  Sir  G.,  on  the  General  Election    613 

Hewins,  Mr. — Emigration  Bill   242 

Hibbert,  Sir  H.— Education  Bill    168 

Amendments       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...        332,  386 

Hills,  Major — Education  Bill,  Amendment   385 

Hodge,  Mr- — 

Apprenticeship  and  Technical  Education  ...       ...       ...  235 

Asquith,   Mr.,   as  Party  Leader,   Criticism  of — Sir  J. 

Edwards-Moss's  reply    171 

General  Election                                                          611,  615 

Labour  Party      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  181 

Holt,  Mr.— 

Education  Bill   289 

Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women)  Bill,  Amendment  ...  573 
.Home  Rule  All  Round — 

Barnes,  Mr.,  on   238 

Brace,  Mr.,  on   355 

Chamberlain,  Mr. — Home  Rule  as  an  Imperial  Problem  238 

Deputation  to  Mr.  Lloyd  George    329 

"Honours,  Recommendation  of — 

Debate  (Lords)   127 

"Sale"  of  Honours — Debate  on  Lord  Selborne's  Motion  542 

Horse  Breeding  Act    ,     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  485 

House  of  Lords  Reform — 

Bryce,  Lord,  on   379 

Conference,  Report  of — 

Bryce's,  Lord,  letter  to  the  Prime  Minister     ...  220 
Recommendations — Composition     of  Chamber, 
Constitution  of  Joint  Standing 
Committee,    Tenure    of  Seats, 
Powers  of  Chamber,  etc.         ...  221-4 

Grewe,  Lord,  on  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  378 

Curzon,  Lord,  on  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...        ...  379 

Debate  (Lords)                                                             ...  347 
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Housing — State  Aid,  State  Policy,  etc-   5 

Fisher,  Mr.  Haves,  on   127,  234,  490,  528,  539' 

Deputations    129,  8J& 

Housing  and  Child  Welfare  '  2S7' 

Parliamentary  Deputation  ...        ...        ...        397,  421. 

Statement  of  Government  Policy    ...       ...       ...  421 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  464 

National  Scheme   527 


Requirements,  Expenditure  involved,  etc. — Memorandum 
of  Advisory  Housing  Panel  of 

Ministry  of  Reconstruction     ...  420 
Treasury  Attitude,  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher's  Reply  to  Labour 

Housing  Association  Deputation  376 

Housing  Bill    497 

Hughes,  Mr.  W.  M. — 

Australia  and  Tariffs    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  543 

Empire  Trade  Policy   51,2 

Hylton,  Lord — Appointments  and  the  Press   123 

Illingworth,  Mr. — Post  Office  Vote,  Annual  Statement  ...         301,  331 

Income  Tax  Bill   356,  485' 

Indian  Reform — 

Curzon,  Lord,  on  British  Rule  in  India    303' 

Debate  (Lords)   395,  427 

East  India  Constitutional  Reforms — Report         ...       ...  387 

Midleton's,  Lord,  Motion,  Debates  on    495 

Montagu,  Mr.,  on    355,  544 

Statement    397,  426 

Morley,  Lord,  on   354 

Trade  Enterprise  in  India,  Mr.  Montagu  on    302 

Industrial  Councils — 

Addison,  Dr..  on         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...9,  181 

Roberts,  Mr.  G.  H.,  on    181,  237 

Stanley,  Sir  A.,  on    181 

Whitley  Committee — 

Second  Report — Recommendations  in  regard  to 
partly  organised  or  unorganised 

industries    227' 

Supplementary  Report  on  Works  Committees  ...  228 

Industrial  Queslions — 

Rol>erts,  Mr.  G.  H. ,  on   $0! 

(liefer  also  to  title  Labour  and  War  Index.) 

International  Problems  and  Press  Influence,  Mr.  Balfour  on    ...  542' 

Ireland — 

Chief  Secretary-— Appointment  of  Mr.  E.  Shortt   229 

Home  Rule — Irish  Question  and  the  War— (see  War  Index). 

Intermediate  Education  Vote— Debate  on  Supply   123' 

Lord  Chancellor— Appointment  of  Sir  J.  H.  Campbell  ...  333 

Prosperity,  Lord  Wirn borne  on   ..        ...  & 

S<  I i'-it^r-G^neral— Appointment  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Powell  ...  229 
Taxation— Mr.  Bonar  Law  on    $85 

Isle  of  Man  Customs  Act   579 

Islington  Ix>rd — 

Afghan  Territorial  Interests— Statement   3 

Indian  Reform    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  3.95 f  427^  ^05 

Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women)  Bill   '  ...  '573 
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Jelltcoe.  Loud,  on  the  Navy   71 

Jersey  Lord — Reform  Bill,  Amendment    47 

Jones,  Mr.  H. — Education  Bill,  Amendment   385 

Juries  Bill   305,  485 

Keighley  By-Election   185 

King  George  and  Queen  Mary — Silver  Wedding,  Congratulations, 

&c                        348,  349,  377,  378 

King,  Mr. — Education  Bill,  Amendment    288 

King's  Speech — 

Opening  of  Parliament  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  69,  75 

Address  in  Reply      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  69 

Prorogation  of  Parliament      ...       ...       ...       ...         74,  548 

JiABOUR — Labour  Party,  &c. — 

Arbitration — Whitley  Committee  further  Report  ...       ...  337 

Control  in  Industry,  Mr.  G.  H.  Roberts  on   35 1 

Duty  of  Labour,  Mr.  Clynes  on        ...       ...       ...       ...  5^5 

Election  Plans,  Mr.  Henderson  on   69 

".General  Election — 

Manifesto    582 

Withdrawal  of  Labour  from  the  Coalition 

54$ r  577,  581,  582 

Clynes,  Mr.,  on    5J,3,  581 

'George's,  Mr.  Lloyd,  Attack  on    646 

Replies  by  Mr.  Clynes  and  Mr.  Henderson  649,  650 
Labour  and  Slanders  on  Public  Men,  Mr.  Clynes  on  ...  301 
New  Organisation  of  the  Party — 

Henderson,  Mr.  A.,  on    6 

New  Constitution  Adopted  ...       ...       ...       ...  112 

Labour  Members  in  the  Government — 

Clynes,  Mr.,  on      9 

Henderson,  Mr.,  on   ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  9 

Labour  Unity — Mr.  Henderson's  Speech  at  Trades  Union 

Congress    44$ 

Women  and  the  Labour  Party,  Mr.  Henderson  on       ...  7 

Labourers  (Ireland)  Act   485 

Lamington,  Lord — Britain  and  Persia     7 

Land  Drainage  Act  .. .       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  485 

Ijand  Policy — 

Robertson,  Mr.  J.  M.,  on  Land  Law  Reform       ...  ... 

Selborne,  Lord,  on    183,  301 

Lansdowne  Lord — 

Indian  Reform — Lord  Midleton's  Motion   495 

Petroleum  Production  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  539 

Proportional  Representation  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  £99 

Reform  Bill — Amendment      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  104 

"  Sale  "  of  Honours    543 

Law,  Mr.  Bonar — 

Finance  Bill    239,  278 

General  Election — Coalition  Policv,  &c  541,  5J42,  543 

580,  584,  611,  613,  615,  668,  669 
"  Blank  Cheques  "  and  "  Blank  Nonsense  "      ...  607 

Conscientious  Objectors,  Votes  of   671 

Fiscal  Changes    '    546 

Joint  Manifesto  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George   589 

"Reliable  Majority,"  Arrangements  for  ...       ...  597 
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Law,  Mr.  Bonar— continued. 

General  Election — Coalition  Policy — continued. 

Statement        ...       ...       ...       ...    5  J/3 

"  Ticket  Election  "   668 

Ireland,  Taxation  of    SS5 

Reform  Bill — Proportional  Representation         ...       ...  107 

Revolutionary  Spirit     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  585 

Rhondda,  Lord   SJft 

Lewis.  Mr.  H.— Education  Bill   125 

Liberal  Manazine — Twenty-fifth  Volume        ...       ...       ...       ...  45 

Liberal  Party — 

Asquith.  Mr.,  on  Liberal  Policy  and  the  Future   5,  42 

Progress  of  Liberalism        ...                            ...  42 

Reconstruction  Problems     ...       ...       ...       ...  43 

Free  Trade — Faith  Unimpaired   44 

Labour  and  Capital,  Relations  between  44 

What  Liberalism  is    588 

General  Election — Liberals  and  the  Coalition  Programme 

&c   571,  641,  642 

Asquith,  Mr.,  on    580  note,  605 

Gulland-Churchill  Correspondence    651 

N.L.F.  Executive's  Memorandum  ...       ...       ...  593 

Paris  Economic  Conference  Resolutions — Observer 

Extract    672 

Position     of     the    Liberal    Party — Manchester 

Guardian  Extract    672 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  Followers  of  "  My  Old  Chief  "  648 
Leadership^ — 

Simon,  Sir  J.,  on    4 

Ten  Years — Mr.  Asquith's  leadership    531 

National  Ideals  and  Principles,  Sir  J.  Simon  on   4 

Whips — Additional     Whip — Appointment     of     Sir  A. 

Marshall   170 

Lichfield,  Ixrd— Reform  Bill,  Amendment   51 

Life-Saving— Mr.    Asquith's   Speech   at  the  National  Lifeboat 

Institution    185 

Liquor  Trade — 

Asquith,  Mr.,  on  Temperance  Questions                         572,  674 

Debate  on  the  Address  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  69 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  on   674 

L.aris  (Incumbents  of  Benefices)  Amendment  Act    679 

Local  Government  Board  Vote   235 

Long,  Mr. — 

General  Elect  ion                                              480,  611,  613,  615 

Reconstruction  of  Village  Life    5J43 

Reform  Bill— Proportional     Representation,  Lords' 

Amendment         ...       ...       ...  11 

Lord  Ch anoellor — (See  Finlay.  Lord.) 

Loreburn,  Lord— Reform  Bill,  Amendment   47 

Lowe.  Sir  F. — General  Election,  Agricultural  Wages    671 

Tvowther.  Maj. -Gen. —King's  Speech.  Address  in  Reply   69 

Lunn,  Sir  ^.—Chairman  of  X.L.F.  Manchester  Conference       ...  470 

Lytton.  Lord — Education  Bill                                            353y  427,  428 

Amendment         ...       ..        ...       ...       ...               '       '  429, 

MacDonald,  Mr.  R.— Education  Bill,  Amendment   289 

McKenna,  Mr. — 

Education  Bill,  Amendment   288 
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McKenna,  Mr. — continued 

Finance  Bill                                                                289,  278 

General  Election                                                    611,  613,  615 

Macnamara,  Dr. — General  Election    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  611 

Macpherson,  Mr. — 

Army — Annual  Statement  on  the  Estimates         ...       ...  71 

General  Election — Lists  of  Soldier  Voters  ...       ...       ...  5^5 

Manchester  Guardian — Extracts                                                  260,  672 

Manchester,  North-East — By-Election   352 

Manchester,  South — By-Election          ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  129 

Marlborough,  Duke  of — 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease — Statement         ...       ..        ...  128 

Resignation  from  Board  of  Agriculture      ...       ...       ...  170 

Small  Holdings   78 

Marriage  (Ireland)  Act    232 

Marriott,  Mr.— Education  Bill,  Amendments                                291,  292 

Marshall,  Sir  A. — Appointed  Additional  Liberal  Whip    ...       ...  170 

Mason,  Mr.  J. — Trade  Boards  Bill    329 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare — 

Fisher.  Mr.  Hayes,  on   336 

L.G-B.  circular  to  County  Councils,  etc.      ...       ...       ...  434 

Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Bill                                       349,  352,  485 

Medical  Representation  in  Parliament — Dr.  Addison  on  ...       ...  491 

Midleton,  Lord — 

Education   Bill                                                             353,  428 

Free  Expression  of  Opinion    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  5Jfi 

Indian  Reform — Motion          ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  £95 

Mid  wives  Bill                                                                          497,  679 

Midwives  (Ireland)  Act    114 

Miners  and   the  Education   Bill — Miners'   Deputation   to  Mr. 

H.  A.  L.  Fisher   181 

Ministerial  Changes                                             170,  229,  333,  386,  577 

Ministry  of  Health  Bill   541 

Mission  of  the  English  Speaking  Races,  Lord  R.  Cecil  on  ...       ...  539 

Modern  Language  in  Educational  System — Report  of  Committee  . . .  334 

Montagu,  Mr. — Indian  Reform  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  355 

Statement                                                                     397,  426 

Morley,  Lord — Indian  Reform  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  354 

Morning  Post — Extract  from      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  64 

Munro,  Mr. — 

Education  (Scotland)  Bill                                             307,  533 

Forestry  in  Scotland      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...          3,  347 

National  Health  Insurance  Bill  and  National  Insurance 

(Unemployment)  Bill  ...          3,  114 

National  Liberal  Federation — 

Constitution — Amendment   necessitated    by    passing  of 

Reform  Act    152 

Executive  Committee — Constitution  ...       ...       ...       ...  471 

General  Election — 

Executive's  Memorandum    ...       ...       ...       ...  593 

Resolution    480 

Manchester  Conference  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       44$ >  447 

Resolutions  defining  Liberal  Policy        ...       ...  470 

Retiring  President  (Sir  J.  Brunner) — Farewell  Message  472 

Nationalisation  of  Railways  and  Canals — Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  ...  230 

Natural  Science  in  Education — Report  of  Committee  of  Enquiry  229 
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Navy — 

Estimates — 

Annual  Statement  bv  Sir  E.  Geddes      ...        ...  123 

Debate  on        ...      *   127,  163,  165 

Men— Vote  for    123 

Jellicoe,  Lord,  on         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  71 

Xorthcliffe,    Lord — Appointment    as    Minister    (refer    to  title 

Government  and  Press  Relations). 
Northumberland,  Duke  of — Petroleum  Production  ...       ...       ...  539 

Newcastle-on-Tyne — By-Election  ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  239 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Act         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  114 

Nursery  Schools — Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  on    ...       ...       ...       ...  395 

Observer  Extract    672. 

Office  of  Works  Vote    1S3 

Ogden,  Mr.  J.  W. — Trades  Union  Congress — Presidential  Address  443 

O'Grady,  Mr.— Education  Bill   170 

Old  Age  Pensions — Statistics     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  172 

Overseas  Trade  Department  (Secretary)  Act  ...        ...       ...       129,  252 

Overseas  Trade — Sir  A.  Steel  Maitland  on    73,  543 

Parliament — 

Adjournment    129,  239,  397 

Opening — King's  Speech         ...       ...       ...       ...  69,  75 

Address  in  Reply       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  69 

Prorogued    67,  545 

King's  Speech    74,  548 

Parliament  (Qualification  of  Women)  Bill  539,  J.',-',  543,  545,  572.  573.  679 
Haldane's,  Lord,  Amendment  defeated    548 

Parliamentary  Register,  New  Register  ...       ...       ...       ...  235 

Difficulties  in  preparation  of  Registers,  &c. — Debate  on 

Local  Government  Board  Vote...  279 
Registration  and  Party  Machinery,  Mr.  Hayes  Fisher  on...  494 

Parmoor,  Lord — 

Reform  Bill — Amendments    49.  51 

Tithe  Rent  Charge    1S5 

Tithe  Rent  Charge  Redemption  Bill  ',93' 

Peel,  Lord — 

Ministrv  of  Health  Question   378 

Reform^H— 

Amendments    48,  49,  50 

Conduct  of — Lord  Crewe's  tribute  ...       ...       ...  51 

Persia — Lord  Lamington  on  Britain  and  Persia    ...  7 

Peto,  Mr.— Education  Bill    168,  292 

Amendment        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  290 

etroleum  Production  Bill    495,  539,  679 

etroleum  Production  (Amendment)  Bill    542' 

lymouth,  Lord — Reform  Bill,  Amendment   50 

olice  (Pensions)  Act       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  679 

001  Law  Reform — Local  Government  Committee  of  Ministry  of 

Reconstruction — Report  ...  64 

ost-Office  (No.  2)  Bill    235,  482 

ost  Office  Vote — Annual  Statement  by  Mr.  Illingworth   301 

ress  in  Politics — 

Birrell,  Mr.,  on   ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  71 

(See  also  Government  and  the  Press.) 
Prestwich  By-Election    u  407 
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Proportional  Representation — 

Debate  (Lords)    299 

Fisher's,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.,  Motion  defeated    239 

(Refer  also  to  title  Reform  Bill.) 

Prothero,  Mr. — 

General  Election  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  615 

Tithe  Rent  Charge  Redemption  Bill   493 

Public  Health— (see  Health). 

Public  Health  (Borrowing  Powers)  Ireland  Act      ...       ...       ...  485 

Public  Works  Loans  Act   485 

Railways  and  Canals — Mr.  Lloyd  George  on  Nationalisation    ...  230 

Reading,  Mr.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher  on    3 

Redistribution  of  Seats  (Ireland)  Bill  7,  9,  67,  114 

Redmond,  Mr.  J.,  Tributes  to    123 

Asquith,  Mr   122 

Carson,  Sir  E   122 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd    122 

Reform  Bill  (Representation  of  the  People  Bill) — 

Aliens  and  the  Franchise           ...                         ...       ...  47 

Alternative  Vote                                             52,  103,  104,  105 

Committee  (Lords)   3,  5,  7,  47 
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Cheese — Price  fixed    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  374 

Prices — Mr.  Prothero  on    235 

Prices  for  1919   629 

Clynes,  Mr.,  on  ...9,  6V,  2Jtl,  301,  307,  352,  353,  355,  S97,  417, 

448,  491,  542 

Comparison  with  Germany  and  Holland    ...       ...       ...  629 

Control  Order— Debate  (Lords)    11 

Controller — Appointment  of  Mr.  Clynes   386 

Resignation      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  582 

Debate  on  the  Address   69 

Demobilised  Men,  Arrangements  for  ...       ...       ...  565 

Distribution — Local  Schemes,  etc. — 

Rhondda,  Lord,  on  08,  39 

(See  also  Sub-heading  Rationing). 

Fish  Prices  fixed    38 

Food  Surrender  Week  ...       ...       ...       ...        ..       ...  100 

Grain  Crop — Prices  fixed       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  468 

Hoover,  Mr.,  on    353,  355 

Jam — 

Price  raised        ...       ...       ...       ...    468 

Rationing         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  417 

Lough's,  Mr.,  Amendment  to  the  Address — 

Defence  of  Food  Controller  by 


Mr.  Prothero  and  Mr.  Clynes  ..97,  98 

Meat — 

Canned  Meats — Prices  fixed         ...       ...       ...  100 

Prices   374 

Rations — 

Changes    202,  276 

Reduced  ration    417,  468 

Subsidy  question    469 

Supplementary  Ration — Continuance    322: 
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Food  Control.  Prices  and  Supplies — continued 
Milk— 

Control  of    527 

Price  raised     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  468 

Potato  prices    527 

Poultry— Price  fixed    374 

Prices — 

Cause  of  Increases,  etc. — Mr.  Clynes  on  ...39,  73,  417 

Effect  of  Control — Statistics        *   566 

Profiteering,  Mr.  Clynes  on                                   129,  184,  235 

Prothero,  Mr.,  on — 

Fear  of  Food  Scarcity    184 

Reply  to  Criticisms    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  98 

Public  Meals — Drastic  provisions  of  new  Order  ...       ...  38 

Rationing — Compulsory  Rationing    ...       ...       ...       ...  78 

Children's  Rations — Women's  Deputation  to  Lord 

Rhondda   127 

Clvnes,  Mr.,  on   3,  37 

Date  fixed                                                       202,  276 

London  and  the  Home  Counties   100 

Munro,  Mr.,  on  ...                         ...       ...       ...  3 

Order  signed  and  Ration  Books  issued  ...       ...  374 

Prothero,  Mr.,  on    67 

Elation  Books — November  issue     ...       ...       ...  527 

Rhondda,  Lord,  on  ...       ...       ...       ...        3,  9,  11 

Supplementary  Rations  for  heavy  workers       ...  147 

Restrictions  Modified      628 

Rhondda,  Lord,  on  the  Situation                         ?',  73,  125,  12!) 

Appeal  to  the  working  classes  for  equality  of 

sacrifice     ...       ...       ...       ...  37 

"No  fear  of  Starvation"    ...       ...      ...       ...  66 

Reply  to  Criticisms   98 

Shortage  due  to  Government  action — Lord  Chaplin's  charge  98 

South  Wales  Miners'  Deputation  to  Lord  Rhondda       ...  7 

Subsidies   ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  443 

Tea — 

Price — Flat  maximum  retail  price  fixed   100 

Registration  for    276 

Vote  for  Ministry  of  Food    299 

Work  of  Food  Committees,  Mr.  Clynes  on   526 

Work  of  the  Ministry — 

Review  by  Mr.  Clynes    330 

Rhondda,  Lord,  on   71 

Food  Production — 

Allotments — Number  of,  Amount  produced,  etc   39 

Cattle,  supply  of    148 

Corn — Additional  areas  under  Cultivation   39 

Wheat  acreage,  increase    148 

Debates  (Lords)                                                               j$  $Q$ 

Farmers  and  Food  Production — Mr.  Prothero  on   2Jtl 

Feeding  stuffs,  supply  of — Appeal  to  Farmers    100 

Harvest  Prospects — Mr.  Prothero  on  effect  of  comb-out  of 

Agricultural  Labourers,  etc.  ...  374 

Home  Agriculture — 

Board  of  Agriculture  return   322 

Selborne   Committee  on   Agricultural    Policy — 

Report    322 

Selborne,  Lord,  on  Home-grown  Food    71 
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Food  Production — continued — 

Labour  and  Food  Production — Sir  A.  Geddes  on   127 

Lee,  Lord — Resignation          ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  375 

Marlborough,  Duke  of — Resignation  as  Joint  Parliamen- 
tary Secretary  to  Board  of  Agri- 
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Potatoes — 

Acreage                                                          ...  276 

Prime  Minister's  Appeal  to  Farmers    149 

Prothero,  Mr.  on                                     5,  9,  71,  123,  352,  355 

Record  of  Department   277 

War  Work  of  the  Schools — Report  of  Board  of  Education 

for  1916-1917    335 

Forster,  Mr. — Pensions  and  Allowances         ...       ...       ...       ...  395 

Fourth  Anniversary — 

Messages  from  Dominion  and  Allied  Statesmen,  etc.  ...  405-7 

Review  of  Four  Years  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  357 

France — Casualties           ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  631 

France,  Mr. — National  Shipyards    380 

Freedom  of  the  Seas — 

Macpherson,  Mr.,  on  Sea  Power    494 

Wilson's,  President,  Point  No.  2 — 

Grey,  Lord,  on   623 

Wemyss,  Sir  R.,  on  *    624 

French,  Lord — 

Foch,  General,  Tribute  to      5.95 

Irish  Policy  and  the  War    399 

Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland — Appointment  ...       ...       ...  229 

Fruit- 
Home  Supplies — Mr.  Prothero  on    ...       ...       ..        ...  71 

Fuel — Rationing,  Shortage  of  Coal,  &c.    469 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  Coal  and  Victory    399 

Runciman,  Mr.,  on      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  356 

Stanley,  Sir  A.,  on                                        283,  356,  445,  493 

Gainford,  Lord — Exchange  of  Prisoners  of  War   299 

Gallipoli— Mr.  Churchill  on  the  Fruits  of  Gallipoli   614 

Geddes,  Sir  A. — 

Business  Men  and  Government        ...       ..        ...       ...  298 

Jellicoe,  Lord,  and  the  Government  ...       ...        ...       ...  123 

Labour  and  Food  Production   127 

Man-Power  Proposals                                                9,  73,  304 

Grading  of  Older  Men    303 

Trade  Unions  and  Man-Power       ...       ...       ...  9 

Military  Service  Bill                         5,  9,  54,  57,  179,  195,  196 

Munitions      73 

National  Service  Vote   307 

War  Aims — Freeing  of  German  Subject  Peoples  }95 

Geddes,  Sir  E.,  on  the  War   541 

Blockade   610 

Indemnities   547 

Merchant  Seamen,  Debt  to     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  610 

Mutinies  in  the  German  Navy                             ...        549,  555 

National  Shipyard?       ...       *   349 

Navy  and  the  War    351 

Annual  Statement     ...       ...       ...       ...        163,  165 

Submarines  and  Shipbuilding  Output        ...       ...       ...  356 
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General  Staff — Debate  (Commons)      71 

George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  War    125,  399,  541 

Air  Force  Resignations  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  213 

Allied  War  Council.— Enlarged  Powers,  etc.      ...     69,  79,  80 

Asquith's.  Mr.,  questions,  reply  to       ...       ...  80 

Armenian,  Syrian  and  Zionist  Deputations         ...        ...  44$ 

Austria,  Armistice  with — Statement  ...       ...       ...       ...  539 

Coal  and  Victory    399 

Conscription — Discontinuance  after  "War    ...       ...        556,  579 

Democracy  and  the  War         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  6 

Economic  Policy  of  the  Allies  ...       ...       ...       ...        356,  413 

Empire  and  the  War — Help  from  the  Dominions   310 

Reality  and  Powers  of  Empire      ...       ...       ...  304 

Enemy  Aliens    349,  383 

Foch,  General — Appointed  Generalissimo   178 

Supreme  Command    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  550 

Food  Questions  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  355 

Fourth  Anniversary  of  War — '  Hold  Fast  "  Message  ...  406 
General  Staff    71 

Robertson,  Sir  W.,  tribute  to    81 

Government  and  the  Press — Statement      ...       ...       ...  166 

Haig,  Sir  D. — Message  of  Congratulation    ...       ..         ...  500 

Home  Rule — Irish  Question  and  the  War   305,  321 

Convention — Letter  (25  Feb.)  to  Sir  H.  Plunkett, 

Scheme  propounded       ...       ...  216 

German  Plot — Sinn  Fein  and  the  Conscription 

Agitation   273 

Military  Service  Bill — Ireland  and  Conscription  181 
League  of  Nations         ...        ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  396 

McKenna,  Mr.,  and  the  Grand  Fleet   676 

Maude's,  Sir  S.,  widow,  Grant  to    123 

Maurice's,  General,  Letter     ...    237 

Reply  to  Mr.  Asquith    255 

Military  Service  Bill  5,  LSI 

Statement  on  Man-power,  etc.       ...       ...       ...  194 

Miners,  Comb-out  of — Miners'  Federation  Deputation    ...  129 

Moral  and  Spiritual  Disturbance  of  War   348 

National  Service  Vote   307 

Paramount  Authority  of  the  Executive    128 

Party  '"Merry  go-round"    442 

Peace,  Conditions  of,  etc   270,  396 

Agreed  Basis — Statement    '   557 

"A  Just  and  Durable  Peace"       ...       ...       ...  456 

Labour,  Pledge  to    542,  575 

No  Hugger  Mugger  Peace"    350 

Terms  of  the  Armistice  with  Germany — Statement 

542,  559 

Potatoes  Wanted — Appeal  to  Farmers    148 

Progress  of  the  War — Military  and  Naval  Position  805,  397,  407 

Prussian  Military  Ideal   298 

Reconstruction    464,  465  466-7 

Royal  Silver  Wedding — Congratulations    377 

Stability  of  the  Throne    348 

Russia  and  the  War   24,  408 

Russian  Collapse,  Effect  of    240,'  318 

Seeing  the  Job  Well  Done"   '  398 

"Side-Shows"    612 
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George,  Mr.  Lloyd — continuetl- 
Submarine  Pest  ... 

Tribute  to,  on  Conclusion  of  Armistice  with  Germany 
United  States  and  the  War  ... 
War  Aims  ... 
Welshmen  and  the  War 
German  Colonies,  Future  of,  etc. — 
Allied  Labour  Views 

Balfour,  Mr.  on   409,  459, 

Long,  Mr.,  on  ... 

Massey,  Mr.  W.  F.,  on  

"  Merits  "  of  German  Administration — Report  by 

Mr.  E.  H.  L.  Gorges,  etc. 
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German  Militarism  and  Frightfulness — 

Asquith,  Mr.,  on  the  Lesson  of  it  all  ... 
Balfour,  Mr.  on  German  Brutality  ... 
Chapter  of  German  Crimes — 

Belgian  Prince,  Buvutu,  Hiramo 
Maru,  Leinster  ...       ...       ...  519 

Churchill,  Mr.,  on  Germany's  War  Bill   547 

France,  Barbarities  in — French  Government  Protest  ...  521 
George,  Mr.  Lloyd,  on  the  Prussian  Military  Ideal  ...  298 
German  Government  Protest  against  Accusations  ...       ...  519 

Hospitals  Bombed    247,  335 

Hospital  Ships  Sunk   82,  359 

Hughes,  Mr.,  on   491 

Koningin  liegenies,  sinking  of  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  310 

Long,  Mr.,  on    44$ 

Newton,  Lord,  on   123 

Prisoners,  see  that  title 

Punishment,  Lord  Finlay  on   613" 

Roberts,  Mr.  G.  H.,  on  German  Arrogance   ...  125 

Venice  Air  Raid  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  83 

Warilda  Ambulance  Transport  Torpedoed  ...       ...       ...  402 

Germany — 

Commercial  Policy — 

Balfour,  Mr.,  on 

Hughes,  Mr.,  on  the  German  Taint  on  Trade 
Finance,  Lord  Emmott  on  ... 

Mutinies  in  the  Navy    549, 

Pre-War  Diplomacy,  Guilt  of  Germany,  etc. — (see  title 

Before  the  War). 
Robber  State,  Germany  as — 

Balfour,  Mr.,  on   

Barnes,  Mr.,  on   

Bryce,  Lord,  on         ...  ...   

Socialists  and  the  War — 

Henderson,  Mr.,  on  ...  ...   

Roberts,  Mr.  G.  H.,  on  German  Socialists  and 
Indemnities 

Glenart  Castle  Hospital  Ship  sunk  by  Submarine  in  "  Free  Area  ".. 
Gompers,  Mr. — America  and  the  War  ... 
Government  War  Obligations  Act 
Greece  and  the  War — 

Churchill,  Mr.,  on   
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Grey,  Lord — 

Freedom  of  the  Seas                         -.-       ..-       ...       ...  623 

Jagow,  Herr  von,  on  Sir  E.  Grey's  Policy   199 

League  of  Nations        ...                                               491,  522 

Tribute  to,  on  Conclusion  of  Armistice  with  Germany     ...  550 

War  Memorials  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  610 

Gulland,  Mr. — Conditions  after  the  War    181 

Haig,  Sir  D.— 

Despatches — 

Arras,  Messines,  Ypres,  Battles  of  ...       ...  14,  18 

Cambrai  Set-back      ...       ..=        ..       ...       ...  132 

German  Offensive    501 

Victory  Despatch    617 

Fourth  Anniversary  of  War — Special  Order  of  the  Day  ...  405 

Tribute  to  the  Troops     504 

Haldane,  Lord,  on  the  War    181,  237 

Maude's,  Sir  S.,  Widow,  Grant  to   123 

Military  Preparedness  for  War         ...        ...        ...        ...  620 

Pacifism  and  Peace  Propaganda        ...       ...       ...        237,  281 

Peace — "A  German  Peace"    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  180 

Harcourt,  Lord — The  Empire  and  the  War  ...       ...       ...       ...  545 

Health  of  the  Arm}- — Morals  and  Health  among  Soldiers,  Debate 

(Lords)    179 

Hemmerde,  Mr. — Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Bill  ...       ...       ...  54 

Henderson,  Mr.  A.,  on  the  War   129,  179 

Allied  Labour-Socialist  War  Aims    ...       ...       ...       ...  73 

German  Socialists  and  the  War        ...       ...       ...       ...  123 

Labour  and  Peace  Aims   237,  539 

Labour  and  the  War    69,  181,  399,  443 

Labour  Party  and  the  Party  Truce   307,  333 

League  of  Nations — Inclusion  of  Germany  ...       ...       ...  236 

Peace  Conversations    350,  351,  352 

Henderson,  Sir  D. — Resignation  from  New  Air  Force        ...       ...  213 

Heroes  Who  Have  Fallen,  Mr.  Balfour  on     ...       ...       ...       ...  71 

Hewart,  Sir  G.,  on  the  War    71 

America  and  the  War    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  3 

Hewins,  Mr.,  on  Emigration  after  the  War   242 

Irish  Question    71,  574 

Higher  Command — 

Law,  Mr.  Bonar,  on  Government  and  the  Higher  Command  8 

Northcliffe  Press  Campaign    ...       ...       ...  14 

For  Particular  Officers,  see  their  Names. 
Hnbhouse,  Sir  C. — 

Military  Service  Bill   ...  195 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Bill    54 

Hodge,  Mr. — 

Disabled  Men,  Help  for   71,  241,  399,  44S 

King's  Fund    491 

Labour  Party — 

Dissensions       ...       ...        ...        ...        ...        ...  180 

Policy    354 

Relations  With    352,  353 

War  Aims    ...       ...       ...       ...  354 

Pensions    127,  305 

Naval  and  Military  War  Pensions  Bill  ...  495,  539 
Pensions  Ministry    547 
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Hodge,  Mr.  — Pensions — contin  tied 

War  Pensions  and  Political  Parties       ...       349,  379 
Reconstruction     ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  352 

Hogge,  Mr.  J.  M< — War  Pensions  and  Political  Parties    379 

Holland — 

Dutch  Convoy,  Lord'  FinLay  on    351 

Dutch  Shipping  and  the  Blockade — Debate  on  Motion  for 
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Allied  War  Council — Amendment  to  the  Address   69 

Non-Ferrous  Metal  Industry  Bill — Amendment    54 

Home  Rule — Irish  Question  and  the  War   128,  246 

Asquith,  Mr.,  on  the  Urgency  of  a  Settlement  ...       ...  444 

Carson,  Sir  E. — Resignation  from  War  Cabinet   58 

Conscription  for  Ireland    178,  182,  188 

Archdale's,  Mr.,  Motion   5,  57 

Bryce,  Lord,  on         ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  18& 

Debates  on  Military  Service  Bill  (Report  C) 

181,  183,  196,  197,  198 

Dillon,  Mr.,  on      235 

German  Plot  (see  subheading  Sinn  Fein). 

Irish  Convention — Report  of  Sub-Committee  ...  219 

Samuel,  Mr.  H.,  on   -   234 

Convention — Report,  etc.        ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  214 

Chairman's  Statement        ...       ...       ...       ...  214 

George's,  Mr.  Lloyd,  letter  to  Sir  H.  Plunkett 
ot  25th  February — Scheme  pro- 
pounded    ...       ...       ...       ...  216 

Nationalists'  Reports  ...       ...       ...       ...  219 

Southern  Unionists'  Views  ...       ...       ...       ...  219 

Summary  of  Scheme  approved  by  Majority  ...  217 

Ulster  Unionists'  Protest    ...       ...  218 

Crewe,  Lord,  on  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...    44$ 

Dillon's,  Mr.,  Motion— Debate    355,  372 

Government  Policy    308 

Debate  (Commons)    305,  320 

Debate  (Lords)    303,  307,  320 

French's,  Lord,  Offer — Voluntary  Recruiting  ...  319 
MacDonnell,  Lord,  on        ...       ...       ...       ...  306 

See  also  subheading  Conscription. 

Hewart,  Sir  G.,  on    71,  574 

Land  Purchase — Proposed  Amendment  of  Land  Purchase 

Act    319 

"No  Home  Rule,"  Sir  E.  Carson  on    543 

O'Connor's,  Mr.  T.  P.,  Motion,  Ireland  and  Self-Deter- 

mination,  Debate  on  ...        539,  574 

Propaganda  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Shortt  on    395 

Salisbury's,  Lord,  Motion — Debate  (Lords)    125 

Shortt,  Mr.,  on   397 

Sinn  Fein — 

Asquith,  Mr.,  and  the  Sinn  Fein  prisoners — Duke 
of   Somerset's  Accusation  and 

Apologv    63 

Dillon,  Mr.,  on  ...       ...  127,  238,  241,  399,  547 

German  Plot — Sinn  Fein  and  the  Conscription 

Agitation   271 

French's,  Lord,  Proclamation    272 
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Home  Rule — Sinn  Fein — continued — 

George's,  Mr.  Lloyd',  Explanation     ...  273" 

Official  Story    273 

Smuts,  General,  on    ...  241 

State  of  Ireland— Debate  (Lords)    301 

Ulster,  Sir  E.  Carson  on      ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  67 

Ulster  and  Home  Rule    350 

Ulster  Labour  Policy    351 

"Unreasonableness"  of  Ulster  ...       ...       ...  66 

Home  Situation  37,  97,  147,  202,  276,  322,  374,  417,  468,  526,  565,  628 
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German  Outrages    21,  82,  359 
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Hughes,  Mr.,  on  the  War    305,  395 

Australia  and  Peace  Terms    ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  540 

.    Australians  and  the  War    355,  395,  611 

Britain's  Effort    4J,5 

Censorship  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  399 

Demobilisation  ...       ...       ...       ...       ...       ...  615 

Empire  and  the  War   305,  351 

Empire  Trade  Policy      399 

Fiscal  Question    398 

Economic  Policy  after  the  War    ...       ...       ...  352 

Imperial  Preference   ...       ...       ...  356 

Robertson,  Mr.  J.  M.,  on  Mr.  Hughes's  views  ...  490 

German  Crimes   ^91 

German  Peace  Offensive        ...       ...    ...  399 

German  Taint  on  Trade    307 

Industry  after  the  War .. .       ...       ...       ...       ..        ...  399 
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Trade  after  the  War    353 
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Imperial  Preference — 
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Imperial  War  Cabinet    403 

Imperial  Wrar  Conference — 
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Reception  by  the  King   362 
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Increase  of  Rent  (Amendment)  Bill   lxi,  1X5.  235  482 
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Cambrai,  Indian  Cavalry  at— Lord  Derby's  Statement  ...   '  125 

Commissions  for  Native  Indians,  Lord  islington  on  353 

German  Plots— Report  of  Committee    448 

Statistics  of  Contribution    569 

Industries  and  State  Control — Dr.  Addison  on  ...  237 
Industry  after  the  War  (liefer  to  title.  Trade). 
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ERRATA. 

[It  is  suggested  these  corrections  be  made  on  the  pages  named.] 

p.  449  lines  24-25 — for   Separation    Allowances    read  Family 
Allowances. 

p.  556  line  16 — for  November  16th  read  November  26th. 
p.  613  line  13 — for  A.  Samuel  read  H.  Samuel, 
p.  661  line  10 — for  unfortunately  read  fortunately, 
p.  661  line  11 — for  war  read  wise. 
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